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OUR BEST WORDS 


In essentials, Unity; in non-ess2ntials, Liberty; in all things, Charity. 


€stablished 1880. 


Our Best Words, 


READ THIS !—We need|Holmes? Nearly every 
what is due us on Simple boy has declaimed his **Old Tron-| 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH, sides,’’ **Wonderful One Hoss 

PUBLISHED MONTIILY |Truth before we can print Shay,’ and others. His hymns 

J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, another number of Our Best are’ sung by people of every 
1001, Church} Words. We want to issue|creed. The Congregationalist, | state goy 


For Home, Scl spetking of Dr, Holmes, says: 


and ’State. our Thanksgiving number: yc ote who eoufd write ‘his ee 

Fndependent Gnd unwctariane bat nae} NOVember 15, 1894. WhoO}«Lord of all being, throned afar,’ | @wful wo 

tral in nothing that concerns human wel-) Will help us to be thankful? (and his *O Love Divine, that) man, ) 

fare k stooped to sare,’ can have lacked 

a —— RP ko EY a profound sense of the nearness Wy 
TERMS—so cts a year in 


and goodnes of God’,”’ 


V MEMORY OF 


Shelbyville, Illinois, Thursday, October 2s, 1§ 


They Ins 


We insist that the United States Government, and the 


Vol. XV. No. r—New Seriese 


5 )4. 


ist and Re-affirm, 


METHODISTS GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1892, 


various 


ernment vlerating the liquor trate for a ;noney cone 


, are f wieked complicity with a business whose 


rk tion brands it as alike an enemy te God and 


POLITICAL ACTION, 


ul members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


. ; RIT, s who enki re ¢ ive franchise to so use that solemn trust as to 
advance, or 60 cts if not paid Oneof the purest of men, clean} , , . : 
4 , es ss : ‘rit | promoté the 1 of our country from the guilt and dishonor 
Within the year, 6o0c. 5 coples in life and most chaste in spirit ' iii) lie} ith 1 
° 7 f ‘ > ; ‘ 7 “«ote=- ich bh rought upon it by a erimina compheity with 1¢€ 
to one address, $2. Samples! Soar AX ~ : was this last of the famous cote ) whi j , 
’ Ss ‘ a > ' 
sent free. Vid Holmes, Curtin lrie of American poets, As Dy. | liquor t 
J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, | and Reynolds. |Hale pnts it, *“Dr., Holmes was| YTERIAN GENERAL AsgEMBLY, 1894. 
Jt aE Pee yore cM a yes 'e Pend) “thie mood 
Shelbyville. Il. | Che death of four mportant eee rod are nd.’ c ‘ oe We reu the deliverance of the Portland Assembly, that 
men occurred the first week of| people of two hemispheres reac he riot hdr 
With malice toward none and charity | thjs month—Prof, David Swing, | his books and loved him. “*no politi rty has the right to expect th support of Christian 
for all, with firmness in the right as God the independent minister ot Chi-| Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier. men so’ long that party stands committed to the license policy OF 
yives us to see the right.—LINCOLN | cago, aged 64 years: Hon. An-| Lowell and Holmes. | Dr. Holmes refuses to put itself on record against the saloon.”’ 
————$—$—$—$—$—$L$K$K&EX=$ . ° ‘ - - - 
7 - 4o}drew G, Curtin, the **War Goy-! fulfilled the propheev of his own} 
I made them lay their hands/“™e G. Curtin, the "War Goy-| : pe Bed a) 2 ES 4 rw 
in mine and swear ernor’’ of Pennsylvania, aged 80} verse on **The Last Leaf’: The De eratic, the Republican and the Populist parties in 
* A ‘ “% ae san years; Oliver Wendell Holmes,| « Ana if shall live to be Shelpy County ‘‘refuse to put themselves on record against the 
. . P . ri 1(85) the poet, wit, philosopher | The last Jeaf upon the tree auloon. 
To break the heathen and and physician; and Dr, Grindall | at Sens ea ine now, N hat will Methodists and Presbyterians do at next election ? 
uphold the Christ, Reynolds, (72) the missionary | At the ald forsaken bough, weed - - 
j ‘ \< redrecc] - | Secretar . . Tics Tni-| Where I cling.” ft. See , 
To ride abroad redressing hu Secretary of thi American [ ni-| eae if tt) pane ee him intimately, testifies W 
man wrongs, tarian Association. . 7 oa) qa hi lors, |that Secretary Reynolds ‘was be- ° e e . 
. ss ——— = ane dways showed Ws colors, ¥ iy 
»Sspeak no Si¢ ,) ), nor . : - lever d respe ~deve ore o 
Tc Spe tk ne lander, no, nor | Prof. David Swing. So were all the famous poets]! moped d Te et ae “FOR GOD AND HOME rAnTOm 
listen to It. | eg. afl f | ae - ° the | day of his official duty e GUL D HOME AND NATIVE 
Wo lead sw li j | Prof. Swing was an indepen- | above named—all Unitarians, if we a eid parce LAND. 
< =e FES reST | ; Ty oss than is on ie st, and > 
2 ne Sweet Ives In PUFeSt | endent prophet of broad, deep|may except Whittier, who was « ; sagt dial > With = 
cnas f —— TY YN oe ou ae ° ~ 2 > ul ng ¢ grea deal, , ") IE 
Chastity. TENNYSON. | Christian faith, Having the cour-| Friend. Dr. Holmes worship- i f his dischar Potty PLEDGE, 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——__—_—____ 5 i ay : . ve . eve lav Oo lis discharge o in 
HYMN BY OW 3 lage of his convictions, he was, | ved at the antiquated King’s é : try 
BY DR. 0. W, HOLMES, |} i int 1e seemed to be gaining! 1 je . , - ; 
=i jafter a severe trial for heresy,| Chapel, Boston, and on Oct. i0,\“ i page z. : lereby promise; Ist at wi ¥ sony 
” Pe Sawer? x : x . - P . : ren 5 or . no oO su om a ntoxicating 
: Tune—"Sweet Hour of Prayer, | driven to withdraw from the Pres-| 1894, his body was buried fron) |! ene i ; wank ated cluding wine and all 
© Love Divine, that stooped to share byterian church. This egreatly|there,—the same place where)" pei ced oR dT er 2d. ThatT will noe 
Oar sharpest pang our bitterest tear ‘ef 3 mee) « - . . : hint to find him disc ouraged ; on st ; iway for such use 
On thee we cust each earth-porn cure, inrceased his influence for good.) Washington worshipped whe fh « they) hand an. the. ides of lac teenteneai en ead angels ‘ 
Legabe vedbate : . . and. e st o V tallow my premises, a 
We amlleat pain while thon art near} |People of all sects and of no|commanded the American anny || : f oe P a : , oe if thi praiks eéto my control, to be 
Though long the weary way we tread, l sect respected him more in their|at Boston; where the funera! of We itever appare nt failure, o LIS Mannfactire, sale or use 
And sorrow crown each lingering yeac, | : 4 4 > key! plan or of that man, he was al- That I*will earaestly 
No path We shun, no dackness dread, j hearts than they could have done| Warren, the first to fall at Ban |k« vays able to look forward to the | ver br all honorable means to promote 
P ° : s . . aig WiVS ¢ ? ooK To ’ > radte Mens % promote 
Ouribearts still whispering, thon art nea: \if, while holding the views he| Hill, was held; amd from which |YYs.8 . ) peraner 


When drooping pleasure turns to grivf. 


isbslighaalthts s teitivte:sh aM \did, he had assented to the con- 
© faith 18 changed to fnar, 


the body of Charles Sum y 


is 


riain victory of people who are 


pe oh RY atty es We Bom 
The murmnrine wind, the quiveriay lia, \fession of faith in which he did| borne to the grave. ] ie eke e he: pe a BT VilLard 
Shall softty tel ns, thon art nenv: 4 {not believe and* which, in some| The services r.. Hoehne - a NE ee 3.3 mT 
urdening woe +) Pec is : Bare car.) ln 
f | or e Th tne mode Goli® ys COURT te x Wo y ' : . Per Who, 
arenes! ge 8) hal? Sal's ae was to David. women, of th®ittghy.<! \ii.-| were’ illustrious in church’ and) Berker. omtfee 
Tatinen i. Now that this apostle of} tinction. Aifiong these wer Julia “tte. As an humble missionary 
Ram’s Horn Blasts. 


f 
| what 
judges as heresy is gone, it is in- 


We punish ourselves when we hate : 5 
ae papery eben we Hate teresting almost to the point of 
|humor to see how the so-called 


other folks, 
f -you are poor it may be becanse 5 " 
.a ii 9 4 Sey mis hkras | orthodox clergy eulogize, and fain 
s 2" ge yu it) ° a : 5 
Ven hawatoreshoucy o | would claim him. At the funeral 
> es }two Presbyterian ministers—one 
The devil tightens his grip on us EY Gt Halt, the actos of the 
every time he gets us to put off do- | 0 peta paso 5 
ing what we know is richt Presbyterian church which Prof. 
“ Swing left: the other Dr. J. H. 
On Tuesday, November 6, 1894, | Barrows, of the First Preshyte- 
voters will again decide for the |Vian ehurch—took part. 


And on 
ssnine. S Say anoraet ; 
In othe words, | the sume Sunday a score of the 


: - . | prominent Orthodox ministers in 
they will vote For or Against F - : 
: ‘ |the city spoke words of genuine 


good or evi] side. 


liquor eandidates or parties. 


Is This Not Plain? 


appreciation, 
And Dr. Rarrows, the popula 


tle Hynin of the Kepubtiv,? 
}Dr. Samuel F. Smith fuow 
years old), the author of our 
tional hymn, ‘America, ’ 
services were just twenty »iin 
long and were conducted by K 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, (¢ 
|top of the coffin was a large a 
heavy oyal wreath of laure! an 
inside of this was a smallergwreat 
| of pansies, 


Tribute to Rev. Grindall 
| Reynolds, D. D. 


In a 


prelude to a recent ser- 


mon, the pastor of the Unitarian 


»'—le. ters 
re | : 


=} cheer 
' 


] 


popular Christianity ad | Ward Howe, author of nhe + Bui-|0f the A. U . A., your pastor will | 
wid | 20 more receive the frequent wise! 
g2 | aud brotherly letters written by! 
Ja-| Secretary Reynold’s tireless hand | + 


always full of good 
and® assurance of haarty 
sympxthy in my sometimes lonely 
struggle fortemperance and right- 
May ever thank 
God and take courage and prac- 
tice more self-denial 
hink of 
with Go« 


eousness, we 


when 


we 


and for man! ; 


Lend Your Papers. 
We Qm 


too urgently or fre 


friends that, to 


secur rts to our teachings 

Presbyterian minister who united : : i la ¥ 

¥ hin Arty” O 16 dew | a 2 church, this city, spoke of the] tli@y should fend their papers to thei: 

No_ politic al party pe he de with Jenk LL. Jones, s most rad : : i ‘ nei@lhors. This practice furnishes 
pended upon for any reform when | jes) Pyee Reliwioni t, in calling|!#te Dr, Reynolds, the Amer‘ean| ” 1 efficier 

5 < Pe Ths < =' Sty ‘ = are . ~ : oy . ah, ae 2 CHPAp, eas : elicient means of 

it cannot win without votes: Op- | thé World's Parliament of Relig- Missionary oe Pees ort hristi- educating uno ers, which result 

posed to that reform, ions—this same Dr, Barrows pub-| ity as taught by Channing and | jg mgst cadic » led 


lishesa Card in the Chicago dailies 


Why is the Word “Chris-| 


his compeers : 


% jsuggesting that a chapel to cost At the age of 72, with his 
* tiang Below Par. $250,000—two hundred and fifty) Vigor of intellect and moral en- 


Yes, hie ig ie and 


i thousand dollars—be erected in| thusiasm unabated, our mission- 


And Chicago Rules Illinois. 
Most uw ther 
has heen ind th 


ofting in Chicago 


ock-yurds dis- 


. “ - . Tt ‘ratar Sas) 4 > oy oo t \ 
he claims tohe a great temperiuce| memory of Prof, Swing! jary secretary, Grindall Reynolds} trict. Th a strip 0 Yods wid 
. _ ‘ js * . we 2 ; sl ar, " : - } . . 
man, but he Knew thateandidate was| Nevertfieless this man Swing|is called above. Right in the) around the stock-yards there are 
carried home drunk, and he knew he| Ys @¢customed at every opportu | hour of great rejoicing over the} 150 salons, ey ry one a potent 


jnity to worship at the St. Paul's | 


was flooding the town with beer and Pte t _ 
; Universalist church, Chicago. ; 


Whisky, and yet he worked hard for 


new birth, may we not call it, of 
the Unitarian movement in Amer-| 


incitor to rebe| ny 


Mrs. Gouga 


his consecrated worker] The Greatest Pe 
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FFICERS OF 
! Ww. Cc. 7. 
Gould, Windsor 
More, Shelbyville; 
Cram, Hillsboro. 


Shelbyville. 


the World! 

The Woman’s Christ 
peranee Union has 
euved $3,000,000 


alre: 


nes iT) 
pects to obtain 1,000,000 1 
ton petition to be presented 
the fovernments of the work 


isking for the prohibition of the 


liquor and opium trattic, Those 
wishing to attach their hames to 
this petition, which will be 
miles long, are requested to send 
to Miss Alice (C, Briggs, 1107 
The Temple, Chicago, for blanks, 
It will be first laid before 
ernment 


fifteen 


our goy- 
at Washington, in the 
in of 1895, and then the 
COMMnISsiOn, consisting \preba 


of Miss Willard, ] 


autimga 


: wzdy Some 
‘ oe c Dr. Canfield, pastor of that jica, this wise and good man who é : rat Omaha. and others, will £o pS wal 
a” his nomination all day at the prima- church, said in a recent sermon:|did so much to bring about the Me Bota hace + : . 
ty. I haven't any use for such ‘Four weeks ago to-day sitfing} happy consummation, is no more! addresses here, one on Saturday, the | Athens, Jerusalem, Cairo 5 
Christians.” in front of. me in this church was|to be seen on “earth. His death bther Sundag ppight. -oot Frank | bay, Colombo, Tékio Aust 
So we heard a man say just after | q venerable man with a face not|is a great shock to the multitude ae one oteocet the Ee reaching San Francisco ia J 
the late Democratic primaries. handsome but beautiful. ‘He|who knew, loved and trusted him.|church in the y hundreds were) 1896, 
“When men can talk that way, and | joined with us in our prayers and|It shades our joy witha deep Bon) earned away fol went of room. aa 
tell the fact about so many who] listened with a responsive spirit|Tow, but not without a glorious) Pardoned* Anarc ists Li- Letter From Dr. Oliver a 
claim to be temperance men and/t 9 my sermon. When the ser- hope and ‘increased faith in the censed to Kill Wendell Holmes , ms a 
Christians, is it any wonder that the vice was over he came to me and} work with God to which he con- Bivery. one of the Chica, anarch-| Tt happened 9 ; i” 
very ; words “temperance” and laying his hand on my-shoulder]secrated his life. He was a truly | ists pardoned out be the penitentiary nied a a ea long after the : 
ee Sere eae As pape said: ‘I love you, I love this ae man > oy yaa For} by Governor Altgehd haa since gone | sent him a ¢opy of “Out er mca a J 
, ree church and its work. It is the} twelve years he held the most im-| into the saloon busiwess, so it is said, }into Light.” Ve ’ ; 
4 - 7 See Here! Voters! fate church I ever attend.’ That} portant and ditticult position in|and are becomiag Wealthy, ' That's writken bh hia cul hand weatenniie 
& , The best service that can be ren-| nian was David Swing.” our body during & most trying or- | the way of the -vor 1. Assail aman} Rev. Jy Douvhit, Shelby: 
dered to candidates who owe their] Verily, theology does . get} deal of controversy with admira- |r seciety with a bor\h ora poniard, Litinoy. ' : 
hominition to liquor and money, and | strangely mixed; but the «world| ble tact and impartiality, With |®24 you ure in dagger of the gal- | My Dean Sit: Please g 
a ¢ f dete 5 +4 ik 2 A mer: » | lows. Assail thera $ith slow poison, thanks for the little book fs 
| the best service to their party, is to} do move. sweetne SS and light" and tirm- and you accomplish Bpisume results, |Cledueut With the Tangags Of, 
> defout them at the polls on next Dr. 0. W Holuites rere Si the right, he Ciaveled, | net a license for yA work, grow La me HY Tete ne 
Boyenters. To vote for them is hd aantttad the Shilifvinn ted preache® and practiced, holding | rich in doing it, and a good) with another bry it 
t S S * 


to endorse them inwrong doing and 
encourage a liquor and money oli- 


BY ; 


read books have not read the sto- 
ries and poems of Oliver Wendell 


his high reputation for Christian le 
integrity to the very last without | What « groggy old we 
Dr. Bh. B. Hale, jsure!—The Lever. 


spot or blemish. 


hance ef becoming §op alderman, 


‘it is, to be 


expr feclings ty 
{is unequal. Vergetra y3 
O>3 


Boston, Beh, My Is 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH, + 


Sener 
SueLeYVILLK, IuL,, Oer, 25, ISM. 


Fotered tn the Postofitee at Shetbyvtile, 
Ditwots, a6 second claws mall patter, 


For more and better work 
for the kingdom of God. 


Our duty is to enter on the considera 
tion of every subject with a sincere desire 
to learn the truth, and to renounce whal- 
ever error we may have Imbibed.— Wil! 
fom Ellery Cheroning 


Circulation of this num- 
ber, 2000 copies. 


Editor’s Greeting. 
*Our Best Words’? was estub- 
lished by J. L, Douthit 
fourteen years ago. There is no 
other paper of the same name in 
the world so far as we know, 

lt was first 
parish monthly, than it became a 
semi-monthly and then a weekly, 
When we sold it February, 1891, 
years since, it boasted the largest 
circulation (nearly 2 O00 copies 
weekly ) of any paper in the coun- 
ty and wus steadily increasing in 
popular favor despite of its sup- 
port of a minority political party. 
Why it gained such favor, we do 
not pretend to say, for we scarce- 
ly know; but we do know it was 
begun and carried on as a labor 
of love and and by the generous 
aid of a precious few, some of 
whom have gone above. Blessed 
he their memory! 

Now, after nearly three years, 
the paper comes again into our 
hands ;and with it wewould greet 
gladly all our old and new friends, 
af home and abroad, 

We have bonght only the good 
will und subseription list—not the 
plant, We contract for the print- 
ing. ‘ 

We send fiis sample, copy of 
Vol XV Now i. mew series,‘to 
may who are, nob) subseriberf, 

pg that hoy voll) at, leadt’ 

si 


nbout 


begun ws a sort of 


ky 
shincaigyer iN 
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Our Best 


‘ 

partisan ones that dispe 
claims of trot and jastios when po- 

litical interest Ls. | There | oro Wuatioe, 
‘ erests Pre at stake, ere) Tn eur gext we shall have a likeness 
ia too much tre ip the charge; but and sketch of, Col, Sobieski, 
let a8 ask how is possible fora 2 
j fearless, honestfiyutspoken j sarnal Our Candidates. 
}to live if every gay fs to ery “Stop! yore for the clean and capable man 
jtay paper whend rer he reads some-) for School Superintendent whom you 
thing that does yot accord with his} are sure will ous “set up the drinks’ 
view. The men who insist that the | Qorsetany other bad exninple to our 
| paper that they read shall never say he ten girls, That man ts Thowas 
anything contrary to their views are}, : 

the ones who are ia large Mensnore Vote for the tao for County Judge 


ibl ; 2 ~ | whou you Know will not be easy on 
responsible for the eraven cowardli-|pamblers and tiquor erlininals, nor 


tin type 


ness and the weatherceck propensi-|take a héliday spree in the Court 
ties of modern journalism, One of House with your sons or brothers. 

; ; ; /That mao is Wm, Chew He broke 
two things is absolutely necessar i ‘ Ch e brok 
Kither a rtutely i antiee prairie and Killed rattlesnakes here tn 
lither a paper mast be a namby Shelby county before thousands of 


pamby sheet that has no opinion what-| voters were born, He will make an 
ever about important events, or else | #ble and just judge. 
its readers must make up their minds Vote for the man fow sherif? who 


has not only a great body but lus the 


that difference of opinion is not ; 

sifiniont Feason for 6 ae » pa- | Power to control It, und bas the mind 
1 4 i th e ud OPP ae the ps und muscle to catch and hold fast to| 

per Fall the readers insist upon | boot-legwers, gamblers and other erim- | 

t that everything said must-accord/inals. That man fs Ezekiel Bogys. 

with their views, then ‘the editor | He will oot be drunk on duty. Ie 


never drinks liquor and never tempted 


must say nothing except On the one I 
. > ' he o a nyother’s boy to drink. 


subject on which they all agree, and | : “ 
the public must be left for light on!» Vote for the men for Treasurer and 

. ‘ wg {County Clerk who are not only to 
| current events to bitter partisan pa- j every way as well qualified fortheotice 
pers. In acommunity composed en-|as any other candidates, bub they are 
tirely of these “stop my paper” peo- | also relentless foes to the saloon and 
| ple true independent journalism | 


are oot afraid to show their colors, 

: ‘ sss s Isaac Kesler ¢ Zimri Furguson are 

| would be an impossibility. When | paso Kesler aad Zinyrt (PRE IeUn Bie 
a paper is dishonest 


"4 the men. : 
bee deat byob ston it, When con. | « Votet ordohin T. Killam, and Thos. | 
| vinced that it is unclean stop it, W. Hynes, if you want home protec: | 

When it lacks enterprise and fails to | 2°" laws. 


give you the news, stop it. When| Vote forthe scholarly Edwards for 
some other paper gives you more of | State Superintendent of Schools; | 
value, stop it. But don’t step a pa-j vote for the W. ©. T. U, candidates | 
|per that you believe to be ionest, | for University Trustees; vote the) 
| courageous, enterprising and‘ clean, | whole clean ticket. : 
simply because its editor has written te = | 
Good News From Our Prohibition 


his own sincere views instead of 
| yours or somebody else's; for if you | Candidate for Congress. 
}do, you are putting a preminia on 
insincere journalism and serving Wo- 
} tice on an editor that the way to suc- 
jceed is to write: what he thinks will We had arousing meeting here last 
hest please | his readers instead |night, Oct. 22, court house fall—ad- 
a8 Ww bat he Lougatly, believes to.De | drogeed by members of Gen’l Conf. F. M. 
the truth,—New York Voice, 


EDITOR’S TABLE TALK 


We have received a very kind and in- 
| teresting Jetter from our candidate for| 
|Songress, Mr. Hynes of Greenville. 
We make a brief extract, He says: 


| chtyrel, wow in session here, ‘The large | 
audjence sut patiently nearly three} 

* | hours--though many had to stand, | 
1 rejoive in your goo work. 
Fraternally, 


Special attention is called to “Don’t | 


Discourage Editerial Sincerity” in b ‘qi03. W, Hyses: 

thisissue. Read it aud learn how ta sn) pid warty i date Patil 

eacburage honesty in editors, | ites vfmobeat Be adtnt Hate tate 
swee 


t\) hivb comphiine 
laldutes | 4 


o this Prohibition can- 
didate. |) Le sag} ; 


5 Boyeridge, the 
: Ki is inte) 


ertous 
ati Mareen rele dae i iain 
weare pthadkful to be assure Py A Bg! 

hie is being well eared tor in the | bousetAy Eamyen night,” Laying 

General Hospital, Boston. political prejndiees and: jokes aside, he 


af 


gard the} wish. The cut is taken from ao old| 
1 One of the most dramatic fea- 


| mann Catholics and Unitaurians m 


in this Constitution is to be 

; construed as an authoritative 

tures of that oceasion was when | oct: and ‘we cordially invite 
ols = 


LRev, William C, Gannett joined} ‘ 
Hhands with the priest and took | to our working fellowshipany 


ithe pledge. That handclasp was }who, while differing from*us, 


a yymbol of the way in which Ro- in belief, are in. general symm 
fl Ms pate 
|join together in fighting the mor-| pathy with our spirit and our 
al evils of our modern time. —The | practical aims. 

* It will Ne that this 
creed to fetter thought, nor a law hy 
which to sit In Judgment on others 


Christian Register, seen is Nola 


Ordination Hymn. 


(Sung at the ordination of Robt, Coll-\ puta banneroft love. apreclamation 
hit ou aslo he Eves " ; 
yer Dowiht ag Faator af Oe Sm Co [ao invitacion, Wie pled Bt Bie 
(aya . 4 ‘l whose life was wrilten Tb Lhe ope 
ne ae tenes, “He went about dolog Kuo 
©O God thy children gathered here, Best of all, there was fob one its 
Thy blessing now we walt; rth in that great assembl) 
kW serve rirded for 5s work, to that banner 
Wands as seainte oa. ; Rev, Wim. ©. Gannett, who has been 
A holy purpose In his heart tor years a recognized leader for What 
Has deepened culm and still: | has been ealled the foo-Christian or 
lextra-Christian basls, was present, 


Now from hie childbood’s Nazareth 


rdo Thy wilt. and so Weré most Lhe other repre sent 


atives of that “wiog.”’ Mr. Ganne 
n referring to this vew birth of t 


He comes + 
O father, keep his soul alive, y 

To every hope of God: Unitarian denomination of America 
And may his life of love prociatr | says: 

Mau's truest brotherhood! | Phose who were present at the Sa 
© Father, keep his spirit: quick toga meeting will never forget the 

To every form of wrong: shout of Aye that rao throtgh the 
And tn the ear of sin and self, | vreat hall,when the president/Senator 

May hfs rebuke be strong! ] L. Hoar, of Massachwsetts) put 


| Geo 
| the question,—and Ww heo the No was 
jealled for, that breathless instant of 
lunbroken silence. Thencames sound 
las of many Halleluljahs—mea were 
on their feet, handkerchiefs were way 
ing, bears were shining in our eyes! 
And then all joined in singing the 
Doxology!” 

From what several eve-witnesses re- 
ported that meeting must bave come 
as pear being a shouting Methodist 
revival meeting as any Unitarian con- 
The Holy Spirit 


And as he doth Christ's footsteps press 
If e’er his faith grow din, 

Then in the dreary wilderness, 
Thine angels strengthen bim! 

And grant him many hearts to leat 
Into thy perfect rest: 

Bless thou him, Father, and his work; | 
Rless, and they shall be blest. | 


—Rny. SAm'L LONGFELLOW’ 


UNITED!! ) 


ference ever held. 
came down in power. The two wings 
that had once seemed far apart 
were folded in the “peace of God that 
|passeth understauding.” Many tin- 
{isters and laymen spoke from over- 
} flowing hearts. We hsye only room 
lfor a few words from Rey, Chas. G 
|Ames, pastor of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, of whieh the Jat 
| Dr. James Freeman Ciarke Was minis- 
The session of the National Confer- | ter for many years. 
ence of Unitarians and otber Chris- | OUR GLORIOUS MISSION. 
tian congregations held at Saratoga| Mr. Amessaid: ‘This is a meeting 
lust month was a twost remarkable | of the Saliauiga Arey [lentes and 
ia ick oa TI catia | We are it—a Salvation Army which 
one—destined to become memorable believes in the possibility of popular- 
in history. izing the ever ait ng gospel et the 
Whatever may have been the esti- great Son of God atu the Pywther of 
tate and emphasis placed on the Uni-! bunyanihy without p vulscarigd oe it: a 
tarian thoyemuent by others, even sume | Salyation Army whieh bias et hh the 
oft those claiming “the name, yet the conuest Of the warkd Uo a ah elon 
Frond bay been al wavsitoward Libary, (Of peris, sammie) up tn lear 6 God 


gl ean nite nin and@ joverto map.” (Applav And 
Hallgess, Love aud: Unity ib the spirit cigs is abmeeting of the eve 


Quurch. jone aud hen 


The Uuitarian and Other| 
Christian Churches of 
America Receive 
a New Birth. 


sO 


bs “; 
biways/ insisted, antl ase 


a Ula " / 
p , Chuarela 
Hale, Collver and Hurness still main- 
tain, the Cottatiag movement is not \ADostiem and prophets, 
Christ hfmiself the chief « 
= * 


rerstoue, 
* * 


{ts opposition te * 


The late Rev. Samuel Longfellow, 
author of vhe ordination Lymn ip 
this issue, was a brother and the 
biographer of the poet Henry W. 
Longfellow. He ministered fora time 
to the congregation in Barahoo, Wis., 
which Rev. Robt. C. Doutbit is now 
serving. 

The grand jury may or may not 
make indictments, but the most ef- 
fective indictment against liquor 
eriminals and vote bribers is the peo- 
ple’s yote. Let: the people of old 
Shelby indict at the ballot box all 
such candidates. That will put 


drops its 
ent insides, 
» Trath, the 
volume that 
for conscience 
pe Our Busr 
no poorer for this. 
lin size. But size 
urily the measure of 
dyalue. There isan 
that ‘the most valua- 


es are put up in the 
packs.” 

¢* How Mucn, Bur How 
. AND TO 'THE POINT,’ SHALL 
JUR PUBLICATION MOTTO; AND 
ay as You Go,”’ our BUsI- 
ESS RULE. 

We have no new promises to 
muke., While, of course, we have 
made made mistakes and no doubt 
will err in judgment again, yet 


err. 

Thename **Our’’ (not those who 
speak better) **Best Words’’ and 
the mottoes on pages | and 2, first 
saebins, sufticiently indicate, our 
und purpose, ; 

), here we are to do all the 

we can, in every way we can, 

yery body wecan, The more 
verution we receive, the more 

‘better we hope to do. 

Now, dear reader, will. you 
make youself and others happy 
by helping in in this our best en- 
dewvor, to bring in the Better 
Day? If you will, we shall re- 

' joice and take courage, 


Don’t Discourage Edito- 
rial Sincerity. 

Byery man has a right to take a 
paper or to stop it, for any reason or 
no reason atall. It's a free country 

_--in that respect. But at the same 

time there is a certain responsibility 

_ Mtuching to all actions, even to 80 

trivial a one as stopping a newspa- 
per beeanse the editor says some- 
 rateng gree with, There 

or y 


not 
tut thet sewapape 


‘admire 


we shall keep on trying Nor to! 


quietus on the whole vile business 
and save time and expense at court. 


See Our Advertisers. 


Let no one say'any more that the 
business men of Shelbyville baycott 
or slight the only puper in the cqunty 
that persistently fights the liquor 
trafic. They don’t do any such thing. 
See their advertisements in this issue! 
And these are not all we could have, 
if we had room. Thanks for this gen- 
erous patronage ! 


GLAD GREETING. 


Of a Polish Prince and 
Count Herein Shelby 
County, 


When Col. Sobieski gave his famous 
lecture on the ‘Dowafall of Poland,” 
at Lithia Springs last August, he re- 
ferred toa most thrilling bit of hero- 
ism, in that struggle for liberty, by 
some young Polish students and noble- 
men. Imagine the surprise of , the 
auditors when the orator suid thata 
son of one of the survivors of that 
struggle was present. The father has 
been a citizen of this county for many 
years. Col. Sobieski was happy to 
learn this fact for the first. time and 
as soon as the encampment closed our 
fellow citizen, Hon. Geo. D. Chafee 


kindly took the — Polish Prince 
Sobiesk!) to visin the aged count. 
r, Chasee tells us that the meeting 


Polish brethren was 
te, and their talk in- 
tensely interest. The aged count 
while showing ggat deference for his 
distinguished eqotryman patted him 
on the shoulderfind cried: ‘‘My dear, 


dear prince.” 
At the suge@tion of Mr. Chafee, we 
ikeness of Mr. Super- 
jeski has furnished 
life which we ure 
/ interest. 


of these two 
most affecsiun? 


is the, biggest man mentally, standing 
before the people of this district today 
for Congressman. 

ther old party ‘paper, the “Ed- 
ville Intelligence” gives a column | 
} of Mr. Hynes’ speech fn that 
and speaks of him in very kindly 


rt. Hynes has been a resident of the 
@ since 1845, and most of the time on 
hrm. He was the reform candidate 
r congress as early as 1882. 

R. HYNES GREAT GRANDFATHER 
WORKED WITI BENS. FRANKLIN. 
This same Thos. W. Hynes Prohibi- 
tion candidate fpr congress in this dis- 
trict has a memorandum which has been 
handed down through succeeding gen- 
erations, which is brief, but has great 
historic value, It reads: “This day en- 
gaged with Benjamin Franklin for one 
year on the News, ye 7th December, 
1745. Signed, William Hynes.” The 


writing is that of his great grandfather, 
who was a printer on Ben Franklin's 
paper. ‘'he News, published in Philadel- 
phia at that period, 


7. aa ta ee | 


Catholics Confer with 
Unitarians. 
A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

One of the most interesting 
features of the meeting of the 
National Unitarian Conference 
was the representation of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church on the pro- 
gramme by one of its most dis- 
tinguished layman, Judge W. D. 
Robinson, and also by one of its) 
most earnest and able priests, | 
Father Conaty, of Worcester, 
Mass. Father Conaty received a 
very warm welcome’; and when, 
in some happy remarks of Sena- 
tor Hoar, his name was. coupled 
with that of Bishop Ireland, the 
audience rose in honor of the pat- 
riotie bishop and the zealous 
priest, His address on temper- 
ance was powerfully delivered, 
and showed the earnestness with 
which the Catholic church, in the 
person of such men 8s Bishop 
Watterson, Father Conaty, Fath- 
er Scully and many others, is 
fighting intemperance, toa 
meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
‘ on in the after 


BOC 


sectarianism, 

However, tor several years there has 
been a controversy among Unitarians 
about a working basis of union, and 
some churches and nunisters have 
stood aloof trom the main boy. It} 
will be remembered by many of our 


readers that a few years since the | 
Western Unitarian Conference and 
the Lilinois State Conference dis- 


varded a distinctly avowed Christian 
basis—not meaning. however, by that 
action, as we understand, to discard 
the pure religion of Jesus; but rather | 
to reject the name Christian because | 
it was not inclusive enough as a basis 
of union for ‘“tadvanced thinkers,” 
and because that term had become so 


) than the perfection of the 


( This is the religion of Jesus, this is 
our religion: and te the spread of it 
amony thankind we henceforth dedi- 
Gate ourselves anew. We nightadopt 
as our own the happy pbrase of the 
Methodist church, when it say's its 
inissian is ‘to Spread gospel holiness 
over these lands.’ But to us gospel 


| holiness means human wholeness; and 


standam 
Eteroal. 
‘Be ye perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.’ * It isa good 
deal to undertake. We shall oot get | 
it done in this mortal lifetime, 
But that is the path we travel, the 
shining road. We propose to travel 
that way and we 


we dare propose no lower 


propose 


abused as to represent moreerror than 
truth. Our Best Words first came | 
into somewhat wide note by its editor 
insisting that such action by the 
Western Conference was not only un- 
wise but was a grevious perversion of 
the name Unitarian, and greatly mils- | 
represented the mass of Christian 
believers known as Unitarian. Hav- 
ing satisfied ovr conscience on that 
point Our Best Words withdrew from 
the controyersy. 

A BANNER OF PURITY AND 


others to come with us; and this is 


missionary work.” 


Oh! What a Change! 

The late National 
of Unitarians at Saratoga, was 
held in the large Preshyterian 
church of that place. ; 

In an address before the Con- 
ference, the Rey. C. W. Wendte 


Conference 


CHARITY. 


Finally, after years of earnest and) said: ‘*How§ wonder 5 Sas 
kindly discussion, nearly two thous-| Nab while i onderful it i 
‘and representatives, (not all dele- that while, three : ved year 

ago turian Ser- 


and riots we want cler-headed, 
steady-handed, 


getee), of the Unitarian and other in- 
Gepeaives coches, ot merlin te | vetas Tat the stake 
Y., Septembor, 1894, haye settled the with the consent of John Calvin, 
question by a uounimous and most!here to-day, in Saratoga, the 
eee oe al of eaten | Presbyterian descendants of John 
of Christian unity; |Calvin open their church doors 

“The Conference of Unita-|te shelter this: despised -band of, 
tian. and other Christian|Dertics =o me phe theological 

aes ‘successors of Servetus,”* 

Churches was formed in the! ie ’ 
year 1865, with thepurpose ofyF or the P ta Peace and 
strengthening the churches! f¢ 4 pain, apie wets 
and Societies which should | ines Ae oem, Tier sre 

Sats ha iS cn-s iness reasons and for the safety 
unite in it for more and bet-|of the traveling public. will vot 
ter work for the Kingdom of re | a ~~ me patronizes the 

s - 

God, Thesechurches accept|‘uskeh,all the oe ipa 
the religion of Jesus, holding, ployed to offices of public trust. 
in accordance with His teach- | A drinking judge or sheriff may 
ing, that practical religion is imperil the lives and fortunes of 
summed up in love to God 
and love to man. 

“The Conference recog= 
nizes the fact that its con- 
stituency is Congregational in 
tradition and policy. There- 

eit he res that 

: ; ty, 

webs wt 


thousands, These times of strikes * 
men for 
and 


to invite : 


“ 


1 co | £ i wed by , 


.sHAVE YOU SEEN... 


If Not, by all Means Send Helving the. pl ly lay ering 


¥ f i ROe t 

‘ vot a i by the Rev. 
The quickening wud inspiring 
truths that God gives us, how full 
of life and power they will be- 
come as We impuirt them to others! 
es that lift our hearts and 


py. If you see 
Part | You Will Want 


aiihesacesin me Prvos ASOU_DANIN 


That we 
by the fact that no house ever heard of suc- 
ceeds so well in meeting the requirements of 


cin, st 


ne . its. ransOtors aa 
: £1 Pau 


rend to the business is shown 


» gervod. Hut the very small majority that brightens our lives, how 
M “tinly three whole votes, Uw toform mueh keener it will become when 
- ed—over tho next highest (that for other faces beam with it! The 
Heo, Lioyd of, the Presbyterian Jove that is shed abroad in our 
ehareh) awong the hundreds cast—\ hearts through Jesus Christ our 
Teaves no room for tae to feel “puffed Lord, oh, how its sacred flame 

up.” will glow and mount when we see 
Perhaps it should go without the} + shining ae aerated 1b aan 

Saying, ‘thal nove Of us weg fellowmen, and sanctifying their 
ware candidates by our conseph or) oY -% e NE Mel 
knowledge. The election and result lives! 
| was a complete and great surprise to “The alr we breathe, the sky, the 


the people by daily lowering the prices on the 
“Live and Let Live’’ motto. 

A Wealthy Farmer said: “Our ‘stuff is 
all very lowgbut I can buy as many goods of 


you to-day for a bushel of wheat as I ever 


. hank ay shave breeze, 

Meee Petper Maloney ee pce The tight without us and within. 

jnown Of the election, and positively | pifo, with its unlocked treasuries,— 

declined to be a cundidate. But he) God's riches,—are for all to win. 

auw that the ballot was a “fair” one, | The grass is softer to my tread 

in more than one sense, There was For rest it ylelds unnumbered feet | 

: | Sweeter to me the wild ruse red 

no saloon patronized, no liquor used)” jrecause she makes the whole world 

| 


could—and as we can buy Dry Goods, Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Hats, Groceries and everything 
of you our condition might be worse.” 

| He was right. All you folks come to see 


and no complaint of foul play. There- sweet. 
fore, under the circumstances, I can-| And ap the radiant peopled way , i PH 
not find It io ots heart to do other- I pany Na lite oc ad rap a ll lame ne with gag harvest ala! and J will help 
t will be life's delight to say, | ia 
wis than most ratefully accept. and | Y...0° is nop heaven for me alone.” | BART 1 CONTAINS: | you to make it go farther than ever. 
treasure for life,to be handed down to —_—_———————_ rabies vhs Weitar A ' 3 
my children and children’s children,| When Silence is Treason A; cane pea bre penton ee Yours for low prices, 
a Pet a: a a pomerset, Mother dllace, Mother 
this beautiful golden token of friend-| to Our Country’s \Stewart, Glinton 8, Fisk’ Mother| 


ship and esteem sent me from friends r @hompeuts Mary. clement Leavitt, 
at the Catholic fair. « Interest. Hatinah Whiteall Smith, John B.} ¢ ar orou 
Most sincerely, J. L. Dowrurr. Once when Abraham Lincoln was | Gough, Madam Willard, Maryaret | @ e 

a candidute for office, one of his op-| Bright Lucas, Neal Dow, Mary Allen | 


The Church Catholic or| ponents remarked that he knew | Vest: mie 


Be rch }something about Mr. Lincoln that if] he publishers of ‘Simple Truth | | 
; Universal. |the people knew they would not vote|have made arrangements with ine| KELLER, 
‘There isa orander church | for him, When that remark was re- Woman's Temperance Publication 
- | ported to Lincoln he wrote a letter | Association of Chicago, by which we ROBERTSON 


than alt particular ones, how- tan furnish to our subseribers the 
to the public, saying among other) anoye 12 beautiful pictures of famous 


ever extensive: the Church)’. : That Weiac 

e P | things: |} men and women for only 25ce. | MI N R, , andes at 
Reg pnone or aniversel, agains “sf ] have done anything Parts IZ and ULL will be noticed in | et : ts , I AN’ Wy, re . 
ver all lands,and one with) . ONS pone ay = | Our next. Apply to | ape peer WA A | 3 

a Sp ky : -leither by design or misad- SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, oettctc TZ BROS e 
the Church in heaven. Into , 


J. L. DOUTAIT & SON, 


this church, all who. partake| Venture, MIC OWT |! Uh 2 Bilbyvitie, Th. LOAN and INSURANCE ts Never Disappointed. 
the spirit of Christ are admit-| vould Subject me to a for) os iopy. m, » BF CHAPER, M. | | 
ted: It asks not who has feiture of the people’s confi-| DOCTORS AGENTS ) aE f 

ties ve whose passport|dehee, he that knows of that) 7 | 4 | S-a>Go and see them and 
baptised us, whose passport} © EDDY & CHAFEE,, Make’ Joans_of Money on| price their : 


Ww « i what badge we |thing and conceals , it is a SHELBYVILLE, f IDLING 
er) ih not tell me that || traitor to his country’s inter- 
Surrender myself toa fiction|"S’ Fae 
of the. ifnagination when |; Lincoln’s Friendship. 
ay it \distant Christians, Lincoln said. to. the eommit- 
2 . and niys' f tee that pressed him to appoint 


|Real Estate at Lowest current ‘ . 
Will give, their undivided attention to rates. Write Insurance uthe} . " ; 
hy ° ¢ Me ‘icine and Surgery i % P . | H F 
practice of Medicine and Surgery is all bran ] most Reliable Companies itl Household } urniture, 
They are also prepired to / | Lowest Rates. f Ss to ves . 
TEST THE EYES FOR ALL| Make Abstracts of Tile and) oan 
KIRDS OF GLASSES f all kinds of conveyances. } Tinware 
sai Ae IP to ‘he Also Buy, Se.) and Exchange! | : q 
Dnt Set Cac obtua ga Ne MRR AA el a eee RU 8h NL Bite. Et 
on ©} prefer: f mon P. Wyte ; ; Ab Ph 
] S, who was not considered hisitr earitssimsor On Methodist Avonae Correspondrnee Solicited. { Boe Ee ee 
ig Welshould never allow merely/— > ——— 


se, 
iend: 


ee @| personal friendship, nor even our | nee Keller, ty Bat 
: personal likes and dislikes to bias 14" e Robertson Grand : Triple : Store, 
Ehufehy and if am a Chris- | sens the poble serve, iO ene aren ee 
tian, I belong to it, and NO| friend to some men by keeping MINCE, 1 T 
hut t of it \V ¢ 
; man can shut me out OF IC) them out of certain places. ; matey | Af) We + MU, ( 
You ae wer nee Ne from That Court House, to our cer- <— ree | : G CERS 4 if 
your ‘Roman church, Your) tain “knowledge, has proved a a eam °< RO 
Episcopal church, and your very perilous place to many no- OF CHICAGO. C J _RURTZ, : ‘ 4 
Calyinistic church, on ac-|ble fellows who could not say DE ene } a y , Comer Morgan and North First Sts 
cts in| **No!’? to the serpent whose s fe. | GC a E 
He Oi pean Lae ne Ray ‘eels have : a “th A ; aml y FOcerles Keep a First Class Stock 
content to be excluded. But| controlled the polities of this coun- PROHIBITION PAPER —— To 
I will not be severed from wf ae sake of eer ener a and Provisions. Family Groceries 
the great body of Christ. Aji" 0" cy athe Woeeeeer —IN THE— ES 
pure mind is free of the uni- that snake, anc this can never be Stoneware; and P athe 
e done by voting for men who INITED. STATES Glassware, rovisions. 
verse, and belongs to the pase aaa F Ul ’ S. Wood & Willow Ware 
1 : bow to him, coddle him, feed him a5 a agnt uid 
church, ei es te a ‘and let him bitethem. One way to 0 rae l ¥ RNG - 
pure, in’ all worlds. rte | 1g im is t “t sober, capa- o Agent for Rest elbyville Coa : 
ie fo local thing. It is not eck a ie oe Covent rigina Orders Promptly Filled. Lowest Prices. 
honorable because born in|House—men who are clear above Cartoons CALL AND SEE HIM. o> Hey 
this community or that, but Seeks whdios pean - o c. guaceeae ss ALSO :: 
for its,own independent, ev-| whisky and kegs of beer im the Tarw j sass ; : 
: erlastings beauty. This is the Tere of Justice. Every Week. oe Sme cract Glass, 
ond of the universal church.| A Chance to Make Money. } an tone a 
No man can be excommuni-| The times are hard. but there al All i p NEARING \ W. ore 
j j Ways seems U 2 opportunities for : Tr 
Been ch giocnese ig tee’ are wilting to work. 12" @ . faa Ss ha se 
. the past mon ave made $175 
1 =| ab i ses, selli Climax s.the Place fo 
J otis.own breast, ~All senten= [sexta creer eM SUPE] NT aw tse Pace fo 
i. ces ot exclusion are vain, if| my regular business besides. I never OOD GOODS 
he do not dissolve the tie of S@wanything that gave as general 1.00 > Year G s ¥ 
purity which binds him to! plata where'tuer can make over 30-4 $1.00 per Year. 
Ls all hol souls.—Dr. Wm. El-| 48s: right at home. I have not can- ——— Al Comes hard to some people—especial- 
Viswy Channing (erdigar Sakae achame) «With, Simple Truth ony ee ae it 
: a or Climax Dis ~ s, t t 1 rete eo ° Sars a O get, pe~ 
ne send after tnem; oe wis oF cotinine | $1.00 per year for new sub- Bottom Prices. hooves everybody to study 
5 map can do as well as IT am doing, for sciiptions. : : 
Display at A. H.)any one can sell what everyone wants 


_ Ble has now on hand a splendid line y alues i 

Under Shirts, Drawers, White and Prices 
irts, Collars, Cuffs, Gloyes, Neck- 4 
weir, Scarfs, -Hats, Oups, Suspenders, —Before Having Your— 
Valises, anything kept in a first-class 


rie gaat house; and makes to or- (<a 
‘THE BEST SUIT Dental Work Done, 


of clothes for the Leagg money of any 
one, ‘ 


~All goods Marked own to the 
- Bottom 


to buy. I think we should inform 


SST 
each other through the newspapers of 5 
opportunities like this, -as there are Is It Any Wonder? ae 


n Wednesday, Oct. 24, 1894, at ‘ 
; : many willing to work it they knewof| Chicago has a saloon to every 31 


the store in Opera Honse 
7 7 an opening. For full particulars, ad- neous 
| Block was shown the finest display | dress the Climax Mtg. Oa, Cate ntonee yoters and to every one hundred 


_ of diamonds, both loose and nt-|Ohio. After you have tried the bust- and sixty-seven inhabitants. Is it 
ed, emeralds, and other precious} ness a week, publish the results for|20Y wonder: that the city is over- 
ones ever’ seen in Shelbyville. | the benefit of others. flowing with political corruption; is 
display was in every way a Pre: 2 it uny wonder that anarchy and assi- 
the store belhg crowded to verybody who has their own in-|nation prevail in that city? Should 
s the _ | terests at stake, and think it worth|the people have been surprised at 
while to practice economy in buying|the Haymarket massacre, the mys- 
enter Dry Goods, Cloaks, Boots and|terious murder of Dr. Cronin, the 
Shoes, should Pa Batvarn’s. | assassination of Mayor Carter Har-| 
| Examine his stock and hefore| rison, and the many shooting and | 
baying. - Tt will pay yo do so if irs that in that 


, wan! i ae Bory o-Pen ; ¥ nally Dy v of | 
TEC ese eee 


Pollard’s. 


Also where to obtain first-elass 
vice, which cap be obtained at ona 


eb ace iota 


y ee : 


Pv 


CALL AND SHIR NE, 


D.P. DEAR 


‘a 


; 
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PRONMIBITION STATE TICKET. 
United States Senator....,,.DR. J, G. EVANS | 
Siute Treasurer,....,....cll. J, PUTERBAUGIL | 
Supt, Public Instrastion...... ee : 
nee SU NICHOLAS T, EDWARDS | 
Trostees Iilnote Univerayty oe f 
” LMS. RENA ATCHISON | 
oon MRS. A. EB. SANPORD | 
{CHARLES H) MERRITT | 
For Congress—18th District, 
THOS, W. HYNES 
of Bond County. | 


For Representative, 
JOHN T. KILLAM 


of Shelby County. 


Prohibition County Ticket, 
Treasurer........5- : ISAAC KESLER 
Slerk ZP FRRGUSON 
Sherif ....E BOGGS | 


oT CBILER 
a 


The Prohibition Party 
Stands 


For the abolition of the saloon, 


For no sex discriminations in suf- | ————___—— 


frage. 

For no issue of 
parties or corporations. 

For government control of rail- | 
roads, telegraphs, and other public | 
corporations, 

For reasonable restrictions of im- 


: 4 
money by private | 


migration. 
For no alien landlords for United | 
States citizens. 
For the right of one rest day in 


\ 


seven. 

For arbitration as a settlement of 
disputes between nations. 

For just pensions to Union vet- | 
erans, their widows and orphans, ’ 

For no appropriation of public 
money for sectarian schools. 

Opposed to trusts and combina- 
tioas to raise prices, and opposed to 
speculation in margins, and the cor- 
nering of grain, money and pro- 
duets. 

Most of the Prohibition State con- 
ventions this year have declared for 
a government commission of experts 
to take the tariff question out of 
partisan politics and to place it upon 
a strictly business basis, where its 
agitation by the politicians shal) not 
act as a perpetual menace to industry 
and prosperity. 

Where can there be fonnd a better 

People’s party than the Prohibition 
Part 5 
~ ard i‘ 


- 


P2 te n 
v" rere ~ ra s 

‘The following resolutions | 
passed unanimously at national 


conference of Unitarian Churches 
in Saratoga N. Y. September, 1891. 

The Unitarians iu Nationa! Con- 
ference declare:— 

That. the liquor saloon, as it 
exists to-day in the United States, 
is the nation’s chief school of 
crime, chief college of corruption 
in polities, chief source of poverty 
and ruined homes, chief menances 
to our country’s future, is the 
standing enemy of society, and, as 
such, deserves the condemnation 
of all good men. 


| 


The Deacon Needed an 
Eye Opener. | 


ST, JOHN ON PROHIBITION PAPERS, 

In one of his famous speeches 
St. John, in discussing the efforts 
of the government to develop the! 
beer business in South America, 
said: 

«A few months ago an old 
church deacon said to me, ‘St. | 
John, Iam red-hot,’ and I said: 
‘Thank the Lord,,deacon. Ehave 
heen waiting for something to 
thaw you out for the last 10 years. 
What is the matter? ‘Said he, 
‘T haye just learned that the gov- 
ernment is promoting the beer 
business.’ ‘My gracious, you 
just found that out ? and he said 
‘Yes.’ Said I, ‘What papers 
haye you been taking?’ ‘I have 
taken the Chicago Tribune for 10 
vears and the New York Tribune 
nigh for 40 years,” 1 said, ‘What 
Prohibition papers have you been 
taking?’ Said he, ‘To tell the 
truth about it, 1 haven't taken! 
any. You see my cyesight has 
not been good for the last 10 
years.” -Tsuaid, ‘Deacon, you take 
Prohibition paper, and you will 


find it. mighty good’ for the sore 
eyes of 8 atl 


suinn 
"His advice is mighty good for 
ie ads of Prohibitionlste who 
i to take a Prohi-| 


OCR CANDIDATES, 


» 


- 2 
—!eovenant that t 
their lives to the liberation of 


[they woul f 


3 She! eT els 


Hov 


DEMOCRAT. 


Silent, or 


For License and Personal Liberty. 


A STE 


the Parties Stand in Illinois and Shelby Count § 


= 


HIS DAY WHOM YE 


* 
Ty 
Tt 
im | 
qe 


on the Liquor Traffic. 


ro 


REPUBLICAN. | POPULIST. ~——s PROHIBITION. . 
| For “Batine Suppression, i, e. 


Silent, or Yor the state to ran dramshops 


For License and Personal Liberty. | without profit, Agsthat gators on: = mi 


sale of the poison as a beverage, 


’ 


Once to every m 


an and nation comes the moment ‘6 decide, 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or evil side. 


The Count George Super- 
noski, 


A STORY OF HERO! 


The people of Shelby and Effing- 


ham counties who have for many} 


years known this quiet and unob- 
trusive man, are little acquainted 
with his early and remarkable ca- 
reer, He was born in Poland in 
1810, and belongs to one of the most 
ancient and noble fanrilies in Poland. 
He entered the University of War- 
saw about 1829, 

In 1830 the Polish insurrection 
was inaugurated in this manne: 
roung Men, studertiin 
ty ery te into 


ina 


land from the yoke of Russia. 


Russian government had become 
aware of theircovenant and that the 


next morning they would all be ar-| 


rested and would be sent to Siberia 
without a trial, or even the oppor- 
tunity to see their frinds. They de 
termined to sell their lives as dearly 
as as possible. They immediately 
left their quarters and went (own to 
the barracks, where 3,000 Polish 
troops were quartered. They ap- 
pealed to the troops to raise the 
standard of Poland. The troops fra- 
ternized with the students, Going 
up into the city and entering the 
theaters shouting, ‘‘Women at home, 
men to arms.” Alarm was at once 
sounded in the garrison ‘nd the Rus- 
sian troops were called ont -to de- 
fend the palace of the Vice Roye, 


Grand Duke Constantine, brother of |' 


Emperor Nicholas of Russia, A 


; struggle at once took place between 


the students and the royal troops, 
which were. defeated and the Vice 
Roye compelled to flee for his life 
from the capital of Poland, The 
next morning saw. the ancient capital 
of Poland wild with excitement and 
enthusiasm. Ancient flags were'to 
be seen everywhere, 100,000 men, 
women and children were singing and 
shouting for their nationality and for 
freedom. This was the inauguration 
of the greatest and grandest struggle 
that the world has ever seen by any 
people struggling against oppression, 
The great battle of that contest 
took place afew months afterward on 
the 26th day of February, 1831, un- 
der the wallsof Warsaw. The Rus- 
sian army numbered 145,000 infan- 
try, 67,000 cavalry and 312 pieces 
of artillery, andl commanded by Rus- 
sia’s greatest jneral, the late con- 
querer of Turkey. arly in the 
morning, when the battle was about 
to begin, the Polish troops were im- 
formed that they were short of am- 
munition andere admonished that 
they must mae every shot count. 
There was a Pgiment composed en- 
tirely of stugfnts of the university, 
about 1200 ybung men, who, on be- 
informe@ of this, refused to re- 
ive any afimunition, declaring that 
y use their bayonet 


hey would dedicate | 


0 
One | 
night they were informed that the | 


Ex 
_ 


—The Crisis” by J. R. Lowell. 


hours, shouting for freedom, charg- 
ing continually, when night came it 
was found that only twenty out of | 
/ 1200 had survived the battle, George 
| Supernoski, the subjectof this sketch, 
was one of the twenty survivors. 
He participated in other conflicts of 
that struggle and when it failed he 
succeeded in reaching the Austrian 
lines where he was cast in an Aus- 
trian prison where he lay for several 
months, He was finally liberated on 
, the promise that he would- leave im- 
mediately for America. 
He, with something like forty or 
fifty young noblemen, landed in New 
York in 1833. 
The writer of this heard the pa- 
thetic story but a few days ago from 
the lips of the subject of this sketch. 
When he arrived in New York he 
sought labor although he had never 
known anything of toil before. He 
learned the hatters trade and worked 
lat‘it in New York and New Orleans. 
Fifty.two years ago he came to 
|= ‘elby county, Ill., settling near 
Slelbyville, pre-empting upon gov- 
f ment land. He married an 
kerican Indy and has raised a fam- 

He has during all of this time 
Wan excuiplary life, taking a deep 
interest in ai} thet pertained to the 
j welfare of his) adapted county. He 
| had identified himself with the Dem- 


SEE OUR 


Overcoats. 


CHILDREN’S, 
Ages 4 to12 


vercoats. 


BOYS’, 
Ages 12 to 20, 


vercoats. 


YOUTHS’ 


vercoats. 


+: MENS’: 


| 


‘ 


. 


orgie party, pat when the slavery Z 
quemion be an issue he joined : * ie 
home? with tad Republica party Salk ON OSs eu a 


and® remained) with that party until 
the rise of ‘the Greenback or Peo- 
ple’s party, when he joined that par- 
ty, believing that \t was more pro- 
gressive than the others, 
though now nearly eighty-five 
rs of age he is still quite vigor- 
, taking an active interest in all 
2 affairs of the day, He has ever 
lived a tempeaate life. . 
He has three children living, 
namely: Jacob, Joseph and George. 
The last named is connected with the 
railroads as engineers end the others 
are farmers in this county. 


Largest Line---Lowest - Prices 


OVERCOATS 


Before you buy, see 


Ever in Shelbyville. 
Kleeman, Goldstein & Sons, 


When the writer met Mr. Super- Shelbyville = Illinois 7 
noski a few days ago and heard his | : . 
story he was amazed at the informa-| ~ = — 
tion of the man and his vivid recol- —_wr now— ‘Badward Bisdee 


Jections of that great struggle that 
the sons of Poland made for liberty. 

His present home is near Beecher 
City, Effingham county, Ill. 


Challenge the World 


To Produce Our Equal in the 


Painless Extraction of Teeth 


By our late Scientific Methods no Pain 
or Bad Results. 


Would respectfully invite bis old friends 
and customers to call at hi: 


[EprrortaL Nore.]—Since Col. 
Sobieski visited the Count and wrote 
the above sketch we have learned 
that the old man is not so well, but 
still with vivid memory of his event- 
ful life. In a conyersstion lately he 
said. in substance: ‘‘I believe in 
destiny, and mine has been a rough 
fate, I hada great fortune in Po- 
‘land and that was confiscated aud I 
was driven into exile. Then, after 
Icame to America and married, I 
earned a rich farm in the Mississippi 
bottom, near East St. Louis; and 
twice all my possessions were swept 
away by the overflow, and now I 
must die a poor man, But my wife 


TMEAT MARKET | 


For their supplies in his line, 


GREATEST ADVANCE IN 


MODERN DENTISTRY 


He keeps his Shop well-supplied with the Ea 


SHOICEST MEATS 


Dr. Bowman’s Painless 
Dental Parlors. 


PAINLESS FILLING OF TEETH is accom- 


1 : ‘oe lished by a method entirely dif , es 
is one of the best women in the) [or extracting teeth, ibe brcxie of the ihuinaer 
world. For fifty years she has been | dental chairis removed. Dr. bowman has the Ex- T 
J anna to use his Painless Methods. aay 
ye ~ 


ware of imitations 


TEETH 
Without Plates. 


ne 


THE FEATURES ARE RESTORED, J. 4 


se or ee ite ereltrinn oe ‘of our 
to 


a most constant and tender help- 
mete.” 

Blessings upon these dear old peo- 
ple! If their destiny has been 
rough, it has not been a useless one. 


« % 
fRESH, DRIED AND CORNED. 
FRESH AND PICKLED. ’ 


PORK— : 
ae 


- 
You will always find a sclection of Vea “J 
Mutton, Shoulders, Sausages f . 


BACON, HAMS! = 
AND FRESH LARD. N 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICE IN 


Cash Paid for Fat § 


Corn Show. 


The F. M, B. A. Milling Co. opens a 
contest for a corn show offering a 
premium of $2 and $1, as first and see- 
ond, in both white and yellow corn, 
Each exhibitor to show not less than 
twelve cars, and all exhibits to be- 
come the papas of the Milling Co. 
after the con ‘closes. Prizes will be 
awarded and paid at the office of the 
eeiing Oo, sat rday. Dec, 22, 18M. 

hibitors w hh 
judges 


aive practice fa the lonr | 


ia - . 
? 13 


BEST WORDS 


/n essentials, Unity; in non-essenti 


Vol. XV. No, 2—New Serles. 


ablished 1880. 


r Best Words 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH, 


ee 


day, November 15, 1 894. 


Thankful Whichever Way The Wind Blows. 


Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Sone heart is glad to have it so, 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
J. L. DOUTHIT & SON. 


or Home, School, Church | 
State. 
dependent and unsectarian, but neu 


tre in nothing Jut concerns human wel- 
faye, 


best, 


| My little craft sails not alone: 
| A thousand fleets from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas; 

And what for mé were fayoring breeze 
; Might dash another, with the shock 
Of doom, upon some hidden rock, 


»TERMS—so cts a year in 
aélyance, or 60 cts if not paid 
Within the year, 6oc. 5-copies 

, t@ one address, $2. Samples 
sent free. 
J. L. DoUTHIT & SON, 
Shelbyville. Il. 
A mark at this sentence in- 
dicates that subscription is 
dpe. 
pi malice toward none and charity 


foe all, with firmness in the right as God ie 
ites us to see the right. —LrsxcoLn. F + 


J made them lay their hands|SOBIESKI, THE EXILE. 


sin mine and swear 
break the heathen and|The Patriotic Son of a Pa- 
triotic Sire—Banished 


1 suphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing hu- From His Native 
Land. 


And so 1 do pot dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way. 

| But leave it to a Higher Will, 
To stay or speed me,—trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that he 
Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Thro’ storm and cali, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 


To land me—every peril past— 
Within his sheltering haven at last. 


Then whatsoever wind doth blow 
Sonie heart is glad to have it so, 
And blowjit eust or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


— Woman's Re Cor d, 


“LIBERAL” MEANS 


the war closed he went to Mexico, 
and, true to hisdeve of freedom, 
enlisted in the Mexican army and | 
was made Gen. mecopode’s chief- 
of-staff. He sérved there until 
after the overthrow of Maximil- 
ian, and then #eturned to the 


PROHIBITION GAINS! ‘Waar 


The Solid Wall Stands the Shock—|To Some People—A Fact 


man wrongs, Large Gains in Colorado, Kansas, for Church Members. 


To speak no slander, no, nor oe amram | 


; tienen to ik a United States and settled in Min- Se Se, ere RI See: 
To lead sweet lives in purest|4 Life of Romance andjnesota. In 1867 he was elected] onty a Falling off in Illinois, New| egaplig hg gy Et oh ge 
= 2 Pp to the legislature, and is the au- York and Some Other States. als,” The noble Gladstone: }is.s 

h Se Adventure. , ; Se eS : 
chastity. —TENNYSON. thor of the bills to abolish capital ae» ai | ‘Jiberal’” in English politics, The 
Ree sr, 7 , Sfp _.. ,., |punishment, to) enfranchise wo- Phe above head lines state facts, we | te saintly Deane Stanley of West- 
Thanksgiving. e The story of Col, Sobieski’s)man, and to prohibit the liquor | believe. ab as usual the old par-| minster Abbey was a liberal in the- 
if ; Bieca tare. snpmotel: waaader life is one of romance and adven- | tps fic, ty papers and the associated press 
1 € aay porn Ces suay, 


. : ; Sr ey ‘ : ology as is Archdeacon Farrar and 
, ture, and is closely interwoven dispatches keep the people in igno-| 008% * . a 
Nov. 20th for public Thanksgiving. 


. 
Reh thechistouy of) Poland, that For the pust-twenty years he! rance of the Prohibition yote. We|Dr. Martineau. Prof. Swing and 
Most of our? Shelbyyille churches | With the history o oland, thir has occupied the lecture platform, ean only get it in part before the | 
| White in a Thanksgiving servieeatthe|land of misfortune and ster- 


j ) as is country were lib- 
aflicid count: and even then, in some| Dr: Holmes of this country were lip 


cases, the vote is fot reported as Pro- 
hibition, but is included under the 


speaking on temperance and lit- 
erary subjects,| He married an} 
Ameri¢an Jady’at Salem,) Tl., a 


«> Christian church, Rey. B. K. Crews, 
. Oi the Second Methodist, preaching 
y the'sermon. . 


ling patriotism. The American 


opal in the spirit of Christ’ Cel. 
people, fired withthe spirit of 


Ingersoll is. still another sort of lib- 


f head “scattering vote.” However, 
*» 49 Phere will be a Thanksgiving ser-|freedont, will ahvays look upon} )jacemade I Ra ee a tnough js'kpown to show that on the | eraly but very different from that 
. “Viee at Jordan Chapel Sunday, 10.30] 4) ae ea af Polmndas ma of pl we made mei 2 ableby Lincoln, whole, We have held oucown under the | pyal whiolexbbris ye. th ’ 
a. a. November 25 and B sonia se = | PRO EDOM RON Oe QC RS Ove POpwnd hase. advan. 9 kon wud cirsestistioegs, whieh tk nerpemewtr in the  Jtberty 
™ fos ak as f Ua 3 aye ho. dre greatest stains upoty THE Dane y aughter, “His présent ‘home |ageing. ln Svaves where there was a : y “i 
vember 29th. re * Iner'of modern civilization. Po-}is yf Neosha, in southwest Mis Se pa oo fon Tn te York "Orne ie is the liberty that 
’ ee Y . : . 5 y ee 1 18 CAS acet “, ° New rk eat e ¥ 
Ryde All Honor to Dr. Parkhurst ee furnished a ed ay pats sourl, of which state he cannot some Probibitionist, helped the unio | stands alan al a er. vii Ii- 
4 4% in the patriot army under Wash-} cay ¢o much favorably is lan-| ticket to-beat. Tammany and Hill]. hye ia ane 
Nearly everybody was against Dr. |i; oton ; y wees rably, « His lan In Illinois -some were so disgusted | cense to doevil, Then. there i. 
Parkhurst two years ago when he| ‘a er Recah nakiivns hori guage Is chaste and elegant, but|with Altgeld’s administration and| liberty or liberalism that is but 
first began to thunder Sinai against Col. John Sobieski was born M/ there is a strong foreign aecent|some Democratic congressmen that| another mame for license and an- 
‘ political ey municipal corruption in Poland, ‘September, 10, 1842.) ahont it which only serves to make | they could noc resist the tempatiod|archy. This sort of liberty is now 


His father, Gen. Sobieski, was 
commander-in-chief of the patriot 
army during the great uprising 
of 1846, 


togive them a rebuke by yoting for 4 #P pa 
sl fellows most likely to win. awe: popular in .politics, 7 
ever if we had done more work in agi-| Ulustrates. chu 
tation and education our vote would | should read this fact on t 
have been greatly in ] 


New York. Now that Tamnmiany is 
buried under 40,000 majority, many 
that onee turned the cold shoulder 
or sneered at Dr. Parkhurst are now 


it more worth listening to. 
Col. Sobieski allows no native 
American to outdo him in love of 


following 
nem bers 


Some 


ir knees: 


} | - - ~ 
Tha et ree : pe oh ante Be sed. | Daniel Holland, president of the 
sneered | . ; ‘ W hen the w ar was over) Anrerica and its free institutions.| Noteven the “People’s Paper,” ed- aaty Yor! Sti at _ ae De ae Ks! 
layish in his praise, and some even|Gen, Sobieski was confined in 2|'Phe love of patriotism was born lited by J. S. Barnum, Populist candi-| NEW *OF% Siiteeds a 5g . 
i i i : te r congre : ation, § ntervi ‘ 
want'to build him a monument at/dungeon by the Czar of Russia|within him, and his wanderings | 2%? fr cougtess in_this district—not | Secialion, in an thee 
36, Bat let. Dr. -Parkburat d Sete . : : “hd i} angderings | even Bro. Barnum’s organ, tells any-| Voice reporter publishe ssue 
red eaer, Set te ten cite ois for thirteen months, and was then] and adventures since leaving his| thing in its two issues since electinn of Oct. 4, tells how the saloon-keep 
an . anhahitt . < e i A } Si : ‘ Je , telis ho he Saloor eep- 
clare for the Prohibition of the] exeeuted, together with several Pantanatemniiy } E concerning the Populist yote: except Pacis 
. liquor traffic next week and O! what| «+: Le hed 3 : _pkyer**|unfortunate native land have only ers were able to ¢ 
1 SE DN NCES AN WOE) of hisirelatrves, His “wité’s sis- y 


the tabular vote of this county, which 


ect Levi P. Mor- 
jshows a greater loss for the Populist : 


] 
adampness it would put on the served to strengthen that love. ton, the present Republican govern- 


meeting! Yet she day the Doctor| st the parasire a ‘dig: for : j tt ae Say arty. And n as | or-elect of New xan -A » « ; i a 
‘ ‘ : [ae twenty years, where she died. yet Gnd out little abuut that vote | few years ago. Mr sland said in 
will do that very thing, and then| vy 2 The . T } ; : S 
ry ae ; The ceneral’s wife : sr jit- he Women Did Vote. | from otber papers. But so far as we! ):. Grconeeinn of York 
some other day the crowd will rain The gene ee : cheers rae © lean learn the Populists lost in lis disew ens New York 
praises upon him again or more like-| tle son, the subject of this sketch,| Some of the great dailies made|country districts and gained ie | aod canoe 
ly upon his grave. were banished from Russia for-|haste to tell their readers next day at OO OE MRaL ct thar Comittee eee: have Aine eee Tt tke 
Ns ; i ; aha 0) ee ek Pe bree FEN E - ~ bAnd a great deal of the Populist vote/ although in some exigencies lave 
And so the multitude make virtue | €VeT. | They na re take n «acrossjafter the late election, and before |{n the cities is from the anarchist ele- 22 tiggele - ee ; ‘ s 
. Ot the faith they once denied. the line to Prussia-Poland, that] the women vote could be heard from,| ment tbat broke away from the old | *°™ heoadh , vepa 
ee ; ; F ‘ Rast s han ran fimectle ont say that such exigencies may 
yortion of Poland which was|that the women had failed to vote | parties after the great strike. | don : g ) 
The Day Dawns. : 


awarded Prussia as her share of 
the ‘*swag,”’ but were not allowed 
to stop. They were then taken 
to Galacia, in Austria Poland. 
Here they were permitted to re- 
main two weeks, and at the end 
of that time were again banished. 

They then went to Belgium, 
and in Brussels they found their 


and itwas therefore evident they did 
not want the rightof suffrage. But 
in fact nearly 25,000 women in Illi- 
nois voted for University trustees 

the only thing they were allowed to 
vote. Doubtless four times twenty- 
five thousand women would have 
voted if they could have had the 
equal privilege of voting on the 


Our women got over 30,000 votes. not arise this year 


‘Weare pr 
Shelby County Women | ai) the ditrer: 
Vote. Democratic 
So well as we can ascertain at this|So far as 
time, about 200 women voted in this} say, not 
county, as follows: Republican, 111:| form be d 
Democrat, 11; Populist, 14; Probibi-| ia 
tion, 70. woul 


It was a Democratic ‘-landslide” 
two years ago, and now it is a Re- 
publican “landslide,” all of which 
means nothing, so far as either party 
making any issue against the saloon. 


“They were both rum yotes, 
And sanctioned the license plan.” 


It means nothing so far as the 


tty well represented in 
nt parties, Republican, 
Labor, or Populist 
is concerned, I 
y, perhaps, ‘Plat- 
Kither candidate 
We know 
and while Hiil 
himself, he is 


be a good one, 


| Mr. Morton is liberal, 


prospect of any great national re- 


form from either party. 

As another pointedly puts it; The 
moral of the whole affair is this: 
Whichever old party the country has in 
power, it wishes it had the other. 


However, these sudden and in- 
creasingly popular landslides do sig- 
nify that the people are restless and 
party ties are growing loose. The 
people are no longer controled as 
onee by their partizan prejudices, 
They are doing some thinking for 
themselves, They are acting more 
independently, and some of these 
years the ‘“‘land slide” will fall in 
the middle of the kings highway and 
another Abraham Lincoln will be 
‘elected to lead in what that great 
commoner prophesied would be the 
second great reformation of this Re- 

_ public, namely; The redemption of 
‘ from the curse of strong 
k 80 we thank God, take 
and press to the year of 


° 


first shelter. From Belgium they 
went to Switzerland, and from 
there to Genoa, Italy, the mother 
supporting herself and child by 
teaching music and painting. 
Genoa was at that time under the 
administration of Austria, and 
that power, fearing a weak, 
though patriotic, woman and her 
child, again placed banishment 
upon them for participating in 
the ovation to that gallant Amer- 


ican, Capt. Ingham. 
Shelter was then sought in Eng- 
land. But sorrow broke the 


mother’s heart, and she died two 
years after arriving there. In 
1855 the son, then thirteen years 
old, came to America, He imme- 
diately entered the regular army 
asa bugler, and served in that 
capacity for ten years, He was 
with the Army of the Potomac 
during the civil war, and partici- 
pated in all its battles. When 


whole ticket as did the men, includ- 
ing hoodlums, thugs and anarchists. 

In Colorado, where the women 
have equal privileges with men, they 
did vote mightily, to the utter defeat 
of the ‘blood-to-the-bridle-bits”’ 
Populist Governor Waite whom it 
will be remembered made a strong 
bid for the riotous and beer drinking 
voters. No wonder that since the 
electionGov. Waite and his wife 
have changed their mind and oppose 
woman suffrage. Liquor dealers op- 
pose it on the same principle, we 


[lost Votes. 


111 less than two years ago. The 
Democrat vote was 708 less than two 
years ago. 

It will be seen that 
vote shows the largest per cent of loss 
and the Republican vote was only an 
increase of 103 over two years ago. 

The were 1400 yoters In old Shelby 
who didn’t vote at all this time. 
These may be getting ready to vote 
the Prohibition ticket next time. 


A Sermon for Everybody. 


suspect. ” 
Acopy of “Blessed be Drudgery 

<<. ery a lies before us, It is the ‘‘sixty- 

The ‘Abandoned’? and |ninth thousand.” Yet we are told 


Others. 


It is a hard saying of Dr. Park- 
burst, but we fear it is true that 
“There is far more readiness on the 
part of this class—fallen women—to 
abandon their profligate life than 
there is disposition on the part of 
the chief priests and elders, scribes, 
Pharisees and hypocrites to help 
them abandow it, 


that sermons are notread., Mr, Gan- 
nett must feel well paid for the 
dragery of writig it; but we sus- 


—Christian Register. 


It is one of the best sermons ev 
published, . 


ery,” even though it 
a radical Unitarian, — 


Which Party Lost the [lis strictly temperate 
| very 
was ING FOR CONGRESS HE CAME 
The Populist vote in Shelby county| WAS RUNNING FOR CONGRESS HE CAME 
was $23 less and the Prohibition vote} #8OUND THE 


| historical 


liberal. Wuex Mr. Morton 


SALOONS AND SHOWED 
THATS ONE 
ELECTED FROM 


HIMSELF LIBERALLY 
REASON WHY HE WAS 


., | A DEMOCRATIC DISTRICT.” 
the Populist} 2 Se eee ee eats 


There are none of those kind of 
‘‘liberals” in the Prohibition party, 


Books Received. 

All books sent to OUR Best Worps 
for review will be promptly acknowl- 
edged under this heading, and all that 
seem to be of special interest to our 
readers will receive farther notice, 

AMERICAN Cuuncu HisrorRy: An 
sketch of the Unitarian 
movemeot since the Reformation. By 
Joseph Henry Alleo, D. D. The Christ- 
jan Literature Co., New York, N. Y. 

ANNUAL Reront oF THE UNIrARI- 
AN TEMPERANCE Society, 18M: With 


pect that itwas more a labor of love. | addresses by Father Conaty, Prof. J. 


E. Carpenter, and Rey. S. H. Camp. 
Press of Geo. H, Ellis, 41 Pranktio 


°T) Street, Boston. 
No one can object to 


the doctrine of “Blessed be Drudg- 


Srven Stupres oF TEMreraNce: 
<A and votes for classes with a 
‘em 


tarian Temperance Societ: Beaco 
Sb., Boston’ Made. een . aq 


“+4 


rance Service and Son He 
be preached by | W. C. Gannett. Price 10 cents, unk 


Our Best Words 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH. 
Jasren L. Dovrurr, Editor. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL, Nov, 15, 180k | 


Entered in the Postoftice at Shelby ville, | 
Ditinals, as second class mall matter. 


a 


For more and better work} 
for the kingdom of God. 


Our duty is to enter on the considera- 
tion of every subject with a sincere desire 
to learn the truth, and to renounce what- 
ever error we may have imbibed.— Will- 
tam Ellery Channing. | 


ra 
, seeming | 


N. B.—We regret the 
necessity of omitting Mrs. Beccher's 
story in late issues, This story will) 


be finished in our next 


A BIT OF HISTORY | 

About the Free Congrega=| 

tional Church at Bar- 
aboo, Wis. 


Rev. Ichabod Codding 
in Slavery Days. 


The Free Congregation at Bara- 
boo, of which Robt. C. Douthit is 
now minister, has a very interesting 
history. It was organized in 1860 
by Rev. Ichabod Codding. a pioneer 
abolitionist and school mate of 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas, with 
whom he held several public debates 
upon the political issues in thefrise 
of the Republican party. Those 
who heard Mr. Codding said that he 
was equal to the famous expounder | 
of ‘‘Popular Sovereignity” in argu- 
ment. Mr. Codding was canvasing 
Wisconsin and organizing the Rephb- | 
lican party when he held services in} 
the Court House at Baraboo and| 
formed the religious society mostly | 
of Anti slavery people to whom he 
afterward ministered, though no 
edifice for worship was erected until 
after his death. Then the present 
beautiful structure was built as a 
memorial of him. . Mr. Codding al- 
so organized several other churches 
in.the West,.some in Northern Ilin- | 


which ex-Goy, Fifer’s family are 
members. He was a elose friend 
and co-laborer with Owen Lovejoy 
and was raising funds for the Love- 
joy monument when. he sickened and 
-died. He was a dear friend to the 
writer. The last time we met Mr. 
Codding was in Princeton, Ill, the 


home of Lovejoy and the Bryant 
brothers. It was just at the close 
of the civil war. We were attend- 


ing, at Bro. Codding’s earnest re- 
quest, a meeting of the Lovejoy 
Monumnnt Association before which 
he and the great poet, William Cul- 
len Bryant made addresses. 

Well, the splendid monument was 
reared over Lovejoy’s grave and the 
house of worship built as a monu- 
ment to Codding. None but words 
of praise are now spoken of those 
prophet reformers; but O, how they 
were opposed and maligned while 
living! So slow is this world to 
recognize its benefactors! 


Why Mr. Chew Was De= 
Defeated. 

In the light of facts that appear 

since the election, we are more hap- 

py than ever in our support of Wim. 


jare largely indebted 


JAMES PREEMAN CLARKE, 


BORN, 1810. DIED, 1888, 


MINISTER, PHILANTHROPIST, PHILOSO- 
PHER, REFORMER, AUTHOR OF TEN 
GREAT RELIGIONS, ETC, 


The first great encouragement the 
editor received at the beginning of 
Our Best Words was from Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke, pastor of the 
Church of Disciples, Boston: It 
was wholly unsolicited anda great 
surprise. The following character- 
istic letter tells its own story: 

JAMAICA PLAINs, Mass., Mch. 3, '81, 


Dear Dovrurr:—I sent youa postal 
for 350 a day ortwo since. 1 send you 


this amount, because, (J) I like what I} 


have seen of your paper. (2) Because 
Lam sure that what you think neces- 
sary and useful is likely to be so. (8) 
Because 1 once edited a struggling 
journal myself in the West, and know 
how hard it is, so 


“Non ignarus mali miseris suceurrere 


disco.” 
Which may be freely rendered, 


| I send you a little of this poor velf 


Because 1 know how it is 
Eyer yours, 
James FREEMAN CLARKE. 

This letter is published in this 
first Thanksgiving issue of our new 
series, in most tender and grateful 
remembrance of a_ dear personal | 
friend and an author and minister to 
whom under a kind Providence for 
more than a quarter of a century we 
for whatever 
benefit as preacher, editor and mis- | 
sionary at large we may have been to 
adacre, Leto wdebt of, quatitacem 
can never, never pay. We can only 
humbly, thankfully acknowledge the 
debt for others’ sake while we take 
courage in trying our best to owe 
nobody anything but to love one 
another, 


THINK IT NOT STRANGE. 
“Forgive them; they know 
what they do.” 

Think it not strange, beloved, 
that often persons not immediately 
concerned come to your aid in thé 
fight against a great evil while 
those most directly benefited turn 
away. 

Think it mot strange that the 
very members of a community 
mostly benefited by gospel work 
often give less according to their 
ability to the support of that 
gospel than some who live a 
thousand miles away. Yea, some- 
times members of the seme society 
or party will not giveas freely for 
the faith they profess as do ‘“out- 
siders.” But think it not strange. 

Think it not strange that, for 
example, a great soul like James 


myself. 


not 


Chew for Probate Judge, It is now 
clear that Mr. Chew was defeated by 
the liquor votes. Several 
our Republicans turned against him 
as soon as it was known that a Pro- 
hibition editor, who knew him well, 
trusted him as a foe to the saloon. 
Alas! that we must confess that all 
the prohibitionists and professed 
temperance men did not come 
to his rescue when thus ‘‘knifed” by 


Jiq- 


Freeman Clarke living hundreds of 
miles distant, and in no way to be 
benefited, will freely give $50 
of his living to cireulate 


papers to protect the home against | 


the saloon, while some wealthy 
people and the very ones whose es- 
tates are being defended and fami- 


lies benefited by such gifts, never | 


give even 50 cts—never even pay 
the subscription price for the pa- 
per one year. Think it not strange 


liquor partizans. If they had he 
would have been elected by a big 
majority. 


Hereules Courtright, the newly 
elected Republican sheriff, is a very 
clever fellow, sociable and accommo- 
dating, and while he does not claim 
to be a total abstainer, and didn't 
offend the saloon any 9% a candidate, 
yet we hope he will not form an alli- 

ance with liquor anarchists and other 

law breakers while in office. 


that some people, wise in their own 
eyes, are so blind that they will 
not help themselves and neighbors 
to a blessing. Think it not strange 
that even some kind hearted and 
well to do people are thus blind. 


| religion of 


oat 


work of rescuing the perishing. O, 
think it not strange, beloved, Oaly 
do your very best for the cause 
that lacks assistance, no 
what others do, and rejoice that you 
may be counted worthy to suffer 
with him for otlrers sake, 


[Sas 
To Their Great Credit. 
“Well, if we are defeated, we 
run aclean and honoraple race, I'm 
glad to say,” 
Thus spoke 
candidate on the Republican ticket 
for county treasurer, on the morning 
after the late election, 

And we are happy to believe that 
good Fred Pauschert told the simple 

Pauschert, 


the genial German 


truth, in that remark, 
defeated Republican candidates came 
out of the conflict without any smell 
}upon their garments of liquor, beer, 
| tobacco or And this 
lis a great deal to say where there is 
such a temptation to secure votes by 
such foul methods. 

Well done, gentlemen! 
|feat, under the circumstances, is to 


money boodle. 


Your de- 


your credit, 


+= 


'EDITOR’S TABLE TALK. 


Our friend, Hon. Geo. R. Wendling, 
is announced to lecture on the ‘*Man 
of Galilee” in Taylorville, Ill, Tues- 
day eyening, Noy. 20th. 

The Daily Union gives a three col- 
umo reportof the Woman's Foreign 
Missionasy Society of the Matoon dis- 
trict, held in the First M. E. church, 
|this city, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
| November 14 and 15, 


| 

Col. Sobieski is already engaged to 
be master of ceremonies in the meet- 
lings at Lithia Springs 5th annual ten 
days encampment, August 24 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1895. Eyery one who was 
therelast August will rejoice that 
this famous hero; fine orator and hap- 
py-taiuded friend is to be with us 
| again. 

No one who believes in love to God 
and man as the essential thing in the 
Jesus, und who wants to 
keep abreast of the good spirit of the 
times, can afford to do without the 
Christian Register. Its motto is 
“Liberty, Holiness, Love,”. It is the 
Unitarian weekly of America, ably 
edited and very courteous and charit- 
able to\all. Send for sample copy to 
he. 
in st ts 

And the liquor Republicans of 
| Christian county turned against Mrs. 
| N.S» White, the candidate on that 
| ticket for county school superintend- 
jent.. We kuow Mrs. White to bea 
most excellent woman and well quali- 
|fled for that office. She is a White 
|Ribboner and a prohibitionist in 
principle, the only one against the sa- 
| loon on that ticket. That is why she 
| was the only one not elected on the 
; Republican ticket in that county. Of 
' course. 


We are grieved to read that our dear 
old friend and co-worker, Mr. John 
Shaffer (aged 78) of Pana, was crushed 
to death by the cars last Thursday 
|(Nov. 13). It was an accident for 
which, according to the curoners ver- 
dict, no one was to blame. Being 
|somewhat deaf. he was caught upon 
| the track as the train came along the 
street. Bro. Shaffer was a sober, hon- 
est helpful old gentleman and a true 
|friend of Our Best Words. May we 
| keep his memory green. 


Liquor Keeps on Doing It. 


The usual number of victims of the 
still have been falling all around us 
since our last. We have neither room 
nor heart to mention all these cases, 
| But Charles Dohring, of Richland, 
was one. He was a useful citizen 
when sober, but when drunk his 
{horses ran away with him in the 
| wagon and he was mangled to death. 

Alas! that su many more are fast go- 
jing the same way, and their relatives 
|and friends vote that way. 


i 


|Our Best Words is Thank- 
ful. 


Thanks to Mr. George T. Angell, 
'president of the American Humane 
| Education Society and editor of Our 
| Dumb Animals, fora friendly, cheer- 
ing letter, and other favors for Our 
Best Words. ‘Thanks for cheering 
werds also from Wm. H. Baldwin, 
President of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Union, Boston; Rev. Jenk LL, 
| Jones, editor of Unity, Chicago; Dr. 
J.H. Allen, of Harvard University, 
Oambridge, Mass.; Hon. Wm. ‘I. 
Wardwell, treasurer of the Standard 
Oil Company, N. Y.; Mrs. Wm. G. 
Eliot, St. Louis; Rev. Varoum Lin- 
colon, Andover, Mass.; Rev. Dayid 
Cronyn, Bernardstown, Mass.3 Zimri 
P. Ferguson, Ash Grove; E Borge, 


Stewardson, Sol Yantis and G, W. 


It always has*Been so, more or|Reed, Yantisville; Julius F. Cheist- 


less. It is the way of the world. 


man and wany others in Shelbyville; 
Mrs. Mollie Barker, Middlesworth— 


That was why the world needed aj but we cannot give all at this writ- 


Christ and why he who taught 


that it was “more blessed to give! rapgh only means 


than receive” was crucified-cruelly 
eracified instead of helped in his 


ing. These names are duly recorded 
and proper credit given. This para- 
lad thanksgiving 
toeach and all who by letter or other- 
wise have recently cheered the heart 
of Our Best Words, new series. 


Chew, and perhaps others of the | 


Ysher, Geo. {. Ellis, 141 Frank- 
nee OS feo. gd Ellis, are ake oa 


| 


matter | 


| 


James Freeman Clarke 


Autobiography, Diary, 


and Correspondence, with 
a chapter on his Anti-sla~ 
very work by Rey. Samuel 


May. Edited and Supple-| 


mented by Edward Ever- 


ett Hale, D. D. With al 


steel Portrait. Crow, 8vo, 


charming pieces of biography 


— GIV 


That “Ce 
Candida 
vided F 


We do not Insin 
that we can prove by 
jacertain Republican 
voters, Democrats, where 
‘get liquor free that he had prov 
few days ago.—Shelbyville Democrat, 
Nov.1 , 1804. 

If the Democrat does not mean to 
insinuate, then it should give the 
name of that ‘certain Republican 
| candidate?” 

Who was it? 

Which one of the Republican can- 
didates can the Democrat ‘prove by 
good men did provide liquor free for 


voters? 
84-82: To make such a grave charge with- 
out giving the name of the ‘‘certain 
Republican candidate,” is the worst 
“One of the richest, most|sort of an insinuation, It. reflects 


| unjustly upon innocent persons and 
leaves the people in the dark who 
; 


that have ever been issued from|have a right to know the guilty 


the Boston press.’’—The 


tian Register. 


Dr. Clarke’s Books. 


Ten Great Religions,—Twenty-cighth 
Edition. svo, cloth, $2; half calf, $3.25. 

‘*A great body of valuable and not generally 
or easily accessib.e intormation.’’—The Nation 
(New York), 


Ten Grent Religions.—lart Il Tenth 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, $2; hall calf, $3.25, 

**His rare learning, clear style, and the sys- 
tematic conciseness with which he abridges a 
vastamouot of material are apparent to every 
one.’’—Bibliotheca Sacra, 

**Every page is full of interest.’’—Christian 
Life (Londen) 


Events and Fpochs in Religious His- 
tory.—With W Vortruits, 
Fourth Editioa, $2 

Conrents — The Catacombs; 
Monks; Christian Monks; Augustine, Anselm, 
Bernard; Jeanne d’Arc; Savonarola, Luther, 
Loyola; The Mystics; German Pietists, Fenelon 
Swedenborg, Kmerson; George Fox; Huga- 
enots, Waldenses, Albigenses; John Wesley~ 
Moravions and Methodists. 


Buddhist 


trans- 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul 
Fourth 


lated into thelr Modern Equivalents. 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

A thoughtful study of the life, character, 
Opinions and influence of the Apostle Panl. So 
muny theological doctrines ure based upon 
Paul's Epistles, or buttressed by them, thata 


careful exumination of them by. 60 competent} 


and candid a scholar as Dr, Clarke is peculiar- 
ly welcome, 


Common Sense in Keligion.—Thir- 
teenth Edition, 12mo, $2, 

A book of twenty-two chapters, setting forth 
with absolute clearness and with singulur can- 
dor what Dr, Clarke regarded 4s common-sense 
Views concerning the great realities of religion 


and the religious lite. 


Every-da 
SerUU OL. i 
Twenty-nine essays, discussing, with the 
simplicity, wiséom and practical good sense 
churacteristic of Dr, Clarke, the religion of 
cuily life in the family, the uemhborhood, mm 
business, In society in polities. 4t Is a tLor- 
oughly wise and helpful book. 


y Religion. — Fifth Edition. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches 
—Including Gov, Andrew, Sumner, Channing, 
Parker, Dr. Howe, Dr Ganne.t, Dr. Susan 
Dimock and others. lzmo, $2. ‘ 


Self-culture—Physical, Intellectual, Mor- 
at and Spiritual. Sixteenth edition. ‘I2mo 
$1.59; halfcalf, $3. , 

Twenty—'wo lectures, discussing with admir- 
able breadth and insight the methods of edu- 
benaes J the powers of observation, reflection, 
imugination, conscience, affection, reverence, 
temper; education by books, amusements and 
love of beauty, and seeking for truth. 


The Last Leat. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. New Holiday Edition, Ulastrated by 
¥. Hopkinson Smith and George Wharton Ed- 
wards. Crown Svo,*tastefully bound, $1.50, 

This pretty book derives a pathetic interest 
from Dr. Holmes's death, and from the touch- 
ing prefatory note he wrote for this edition 
per reproduced in fucsimileSof his handwrit- 


Their Wedding Journey.—By W. D 
Howells. Holiday Edition. Fully itinectaded 
by Srey eS bound in very attrac- 
ive style from a design by Mrs. Whi 

Goines ee: ign by Mrs. Whitman, 


— By 


Timothy’ Quest.—A fine Holiday Edition 
of one of Mrs. Wigvin’s most popular stories, 
Printed fromnew plates, very rally and artis- 
tically illustratea by Oliver Herford, and at- 
tractively bound, Crown &yo, $1.60, 


The Story ofa Bad Boy.—By Thom 
Bauey Aldrich, Holiday Edition. With num- 
crous illustrations by A. B. Frost. Crown oo- 
tavo, Mnely printed and bound in attractive 
SL fel forming an exceedingly atttactiye book, 


The Rubatyat of Omar Kh ~ 
Rendered into English Verse by Kawael Fitz. 
gerald, With a blography of Omar Khayyam 
a Set tee oe of Mr. Fitzgerald, and 36 
superb illustrations by Elihu Vedder, 

Edition Crown Sv), $5. mts aged 


In Sunshine Land — Poems for 
Young Folks. ty Edith M. Thomas, authoror 
“Lyrics and Sonnets," ete. Mlustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. A choice holiday book. 


@ 


Three Boys on an Electrical Boat.— 
A thorougily in eresting and exciting story of 
the adventures of three boys, who saw and 
heard and took part tn a multitude of incidents 
wod learned a great deal, practically, of the 
wonders of electricity, By John Trowbridge 
piotessor in Harvard University, i6mo, $1 


Master and Men: The Serm 

Mountain, Practised on the Plain, mithondtie 
ful book, contrasting current Christianity with 
that of Christ, and illustrating the Beatitudes 
by the lives of Moses, Paul, George Fox, Gen- 
eral Gordon and Geo, Macdonald. By Rey, Dr. 
W. B, Wright, author of ‘Ancient Cites’ and 
‘The World to Come.’’ 16mo. $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters 
Siary.—A book of great interest about Sone 
the noblest of American women, by Rev. Daniel 
D, Addison, With a portrant, 1émo, $1.25, 


Sold by all Booksellers, 
paid, by 


Hlowhton, Mifflin & Co, 


Boston, Massachusetts, 


Sent, \post- 


Chris- 


Plans sod Views. | aim 
|to be broken, and it is yet an 


man, 

Come, now. Mr. Democrat, we in- 
sist, in the name of justice to all 
concerned and as evidence that you 
have not made a cowardly insinua- 
tion on the eve of election,—we in- 
sist that you give the name of this 
guilty Republican. Do i in justice 
to those not guilty. 


Is the Liquor Ring Broken? 


We hear them that the 
Court House ring is broken by the 
election of a Republican sheriff. W 
don’t know any Court House rin; 
unless it be a liquor ring that need 


saying 


open 
question whether that ring is really 
broken. We shall see. 
FIGHTING THE DEVIL WITH 
“Q, you must fight the devil with 
fire. That's the only way to win 
That's the way one Republican beat 
a whisky Democrat in this county. 


FIRE. 


He got right down among the boys 
He gave them a few quarters in 
money and set up the drinks for 


them.” 

We have overheard such talk on 
our streets. 

But, then, that was not to bribe 


yoters (?) 0, no! It was simply _ 
saloon politics; and you haye got to 
do it to win. 

Temperance is all right, but you 
must fight the devil with fire. 


Logic: You must make men 
sober by giving them whisky 


and get the saloon out of politics by 
patronizing it for votes! 

Do you see? 

And how many Christian voters 
give their support to such deviltry? 


A Republican Paper Testifies of a 
Democratic Administration. 


It is worthy of note that nota sin- 
gle arrest for disturbance of the peace 
or drunkenness was made last week. 
(The week of our county fair.) Only 


two drunken men were seen on the 
Street during tne same period. This 
argues, if it argues anything, that the 
city authorities have about suceceded 
in scotching the illicit whisky busi- 
ness in this place, and they propose to 
Keepit up until this will be a dry 
town in fact as well as in name. Last 
week was an exceptional fair week. 
No burglars, no picked pockets, no 
accidents. The city government is 
worthy of all praise for the way they 
made the hobos, the sneak thieves and 
lewd women ‘‘move on.”—Shelbyville 
Daily Union, Sept. 10, 1894 

And Our Best Words endorses that 
testimony. For fifty years we have 
not known Shelbyville so clear of 
liquor and so decently behaved as now. 
How long this can be truly said with 
liquor towns all around remains to be 
Seen. 


But our Republican fellow citizens 
told us that the town would be ruined 
if the Democrat mayor were elcted. 


For the Children. 


EARLY AND LATE, 

Go to bed early—wake up with joy 

Go to bed late—cross girl or boy; 

Go to bed early—ready for play: 

Go to bed late—moping all day. 

Go to bed early—no pains orills; 

Go to bed late—doctors and pills. 
—St. Nicholas. 


~ 


If you want to find all about the 
Chatauqura Reading Circle, which be- 
gins this month, see “Lend a Hand” 
for October, edited by Dr. EB. E. Hale. 
20 cents will pay for the number. 

J. STILLMAN Sorrat & Co., 
Publishers, 
3 Hamiltom Place, Boston. | 


} 

ot. ‘That with God's! 
from all tntoxieating | 
a M¥eragy, Including wine and all | 
kints of beer and cider, Sd, That l will not 
make, sell or give them away for such use, 
Srd. That! will not allow my promises, or! 
Any premises subject to my control, to be! 
employed for thetr manufactare, sale or use | 
asa beverage. 4th. That 1 will earnestly | 
endeavor br all honorable means to promote | 
the cause of tomperance. 


FFICERS OF SHELBY Co. W. 0.7. U 

Presitent, Mrs, Carrie Oatherwood 
Shelbyville, sec,etary, Mrs. V. Suyder, Mo 
weaqua, Mrs. N. PB, 
‘Sholby ville. 


FFICERS OF SHELBYVILLE Y, W, ©, U, 

—Vresklent, {Milas Winifred G. Douthit; | 

Seoretary, Miss Alta White; Treasurer, Miss | 
Dell dheely, 


reas turer, Brown 


A Great Opportunity Right Here in 
Shelbyville. 

If some man would, he might lay | 
up treasures in heaven and make} 
his name immortal on earth by 
devoting a few thousand dollars} 
to build a small temperance tem-| 
ple in Shelbyville. It could be} 
built on that vacant corner be- 
tween the court house and the P.| 
0. 

It is the one public edifice 


needed most of all in this city and| 


us) > sa PACIO te’ a - . : 
ka unty » he adquarters for the | paper has taken outside of the state 


Woman's Christian Temperance 
nion, the Y's, the Christian En- 
avors, the Sunday School work- 

is, the Humane and kindred 80- | 
cieties. ; 

For many years a few conse- 
erated White Ribboners have held 
the anti-saloon and social purity 
banner aloft in this city. The 

Young Women’s Christian Tem-| 

perance Union aided by their| 

elders have rented and comforta- 
bly furnished rooms with maga- 
zines and books as a place of meet- 
ing and reading for-all who will 
come. One or more young lady 
has given a half day each week to 
welcome and wait upon visitors to 
these rooms. ‘They have given 
dinners and devised various meth- 


pay the rent. But the work and 

“expense come hard ona few, 80 
that they have been almost ready 
to close up the rooms for the win- 
ter, just the season they are most 
needed. 

Finally, the W. C. T. U. and Ys. 
have determined to make another | 
effort to raise sufficient funds. to 
keep them open. They will give a 
dinner for that purpose at their 
rooms over Dearing’s store, on 
Saturday, November 24. 

These ladies are doing a great 
work with a “sweetness and light” 
that ought to command the highest 
respect and cooperation of all 
Jovers of home, country and hu- 
manity, regardless of sect, race or 
party. And some day these 
mothers, wives and daughters will 
not go begging for rooms in 
Shelbyville in which to’ meet and 
plan their merciful work. 

Now here is somebody’s oppor- 
tunity to do the gracious deed that 
will make their names immortal 
and bless untold generations. 

Later—Since the above was written 
we regret to learn that Mrs. T. L, Cath- 
erwood, the faithful president of the 
County W. ©. T. U., and the person 
mainly depended on to direct prepara- 
tions for the above named dinner. is 


}to remember her gratefully also. 


,An Ordination Service—| 


crippled by a fall, so that that method of 


raising funds for the Y rooms is aban- biographer of the great poet, Henry 
doned. Now who will come to the res-| W. Longfellow. That hymn and one 


cue of this Christian enterprise? 


Now--The Time to Make 
: Money. F 


Last month I cleared, after paying all ex- 
penses. $175 46; the month before #1440.%, 
and have at the same time attended to my 

lar basiness. I believe anyone, any” 
where, can do as well, a5 [ have not a partic- 
jocation and no experience. 


ou have an article that ever 

nts, it Is very easy selling It, 
ahat a good, cheap Dish Washer was 
for placed on the market. With the 


we 
for u 
the hands in water; as soon 
Washer work, they want 
«0 much money can be 


os 
att 
“neo 


For full particulars,| of the State Conference: 


hu 
gon 
ice Trom tive 
ly wil 


ou can wash and | meetings. 
in two minutes, | ys as noble, earnest workers for the 


Passed Away. 


. On Wednesday, Nov. 
Maria J, Seovil, relict of the late C. 
©. Seovil, Seu., passed above ab the 
age of 67 years, She has been a rest- 
dent of this city for nearly a halfa 
century. Her husband was one of 
our most enterprising citizens thirty 
and forty years ago. He was one of 
the most active and generous helpers 
in the early days of Shelby seminary, 
He was very kind to young people 
seeking to educate themselves. ‘The 
editor of this paper holds in most 
tender and grateful remembrance 
Charles ©. Seovil and bis drst wife, 
Lydia, for their words of cheer, and 
deeds of cheer too, to a poor student 
who, while trying to board himself to 
that northeast roow of the old acad- 


femy, Was often treated to the boun-! 


ties from the table of the Scovil 
house, which stood on the spot now 
occupied by the Main street public 
scboo! building. This widow, Maria, 
just now passed on, was the worthy 
sister of Lydia, and we have reason 
She 
lived a yery quiet almost secluded { 
life for many years, and would not be 
known to many for what she really 
was in grace and truth. But many 
who did know her, will join us in say- 
ing: Maria J. Scovil was a good wo- 
man. Blessed be her memory! 


A VISIT TO BARABOO, 
WISCONSIN. 


Devil’s Lake--State 
Conference. 


| 
The first jouraey the editor of this} 


fora decade of years, was to attend | 
the state conference of Unitarian and | 
other Independent societies, held with 
th Free Congregational church at Bar- 
raboo, Wisconsin, Oct. 23- 

lt was a delightful yisit, and a sea- 
son of bodily, mental and spiritual | 
refreshment among the friends of that 
thriying town of 7000 souls. It is 
about as far north of Cbhicagu as Shel- 
byville is south. It is most beauti- 
fully situated in a lovely valley and 
on the hillsides of both banks of the 
river of that name—a constant run- 
ning stream that gives water power 

‘or several flouring mills, railroad 
shops and other industries within the 
city limits. The country around about 
is picturesque witb fertile and well 
cultivated farms and rocky and thick- 
ly wooded hills. There are clear lakes 
surrounded by precipitous cliffs. 

We had heard and read of ‘*Devil’s 
Lake,”—a mile and a half by one mile 
in size—three miles from Baraboo; 
but we never realized why it should 
be given that terrible name until we 


eee ie eee eee vatca, sngemy -ig(tcepeneld it fom. the ragged edge). 
ods by Which “to raise mosey WW) ofa cliff 400 feet ee the. waters 


edge, and looked down at the sharp 
tops of the pine trees which grew out 
of the rocks along the lake. Wespeak 
in the first person singular. My head 
swimsand a feeling of terror comes 
over me every time I think of it. 
There was an almost irresistible im- 
pulse to jump off. Was it Satan 
tempting? or the law of gravitation 
drawing? Anyhow, 1 don’t wonder 
that sowe superstitious soul on first 
having such an experience, exclaimed: 
“This must be the Devil’s Lake!” 
But then there was another and bet- 


ter feeling which, came. to my rescue, | ; 


It was the feeling of inexpressible 
awe and reverence for the Most High, 
whose power had formed the high 
mountains and deep seas. This good 
power overcame the evil, so that I 
could say reverently, “Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan,” for it is written in 
this wonderful book of nature as well 
as in the Bible, ‘“Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God and Him only shalt 
thou serve.” 

On Tuesday evening, October 2d, 
we preached the sermon for the ordi- 
nation of our son, Robert Collyer, 
who has been serving as pastor of the 
Free Congregational church during 
the past year. The church was filled 
with a very good and patient audience, 
considering the great length of the 
sermon. Rey. A. Roberts, a resident 
minister under whose pastorate the 
church was built, read very appropri- 
ate scriptural selections. Rev. T. B. 
Forbush, our western bishop, gave a 
most wise and pointed charge to the 
young minister, Rev. B. A, Van 
Sluyters of Decorah, lowa, and Rey. 
Cc. H, Miles, of Menominee, Wis., 
spoke very fitting and helpful words 
in the services. The music in charge 
of Miss Emma Gattiker and Prof, Nee 
Collins, superintendent of the public 
schools, was excellent. One of the 
hymns was written by the late Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, a former minister 
of the church and a brother and the 


by Dr. Holmes are printed in our last 
issue. 

Wednesday and Thursday, after the 
ordination, the state conference was 
held, Major Charles H. Williams, of 
Baraboo, opresiding. In addition to 
above named gentleman, Hon. J. T. 
Dodge, of Madison, Revs. H. 'T. Se- 
crist, of Milwaukee, W.S. Ralph, of 
Columbus, A. W, Gould, secretary of 


family |the Western Unitarian Conference, 
tseems}and Mr. Morris Bostwick, of Janes- 


yille, took some good part in the 
All these men impressed 


kingdom of God. 
The following were chosen officers 
President, 
H. M. Lewis, Madison: vice- 
presidents, Rev. H. T. Secrist, Mil- 
waukee; Rev. C. F. Niles, Menomonie; 
aecretary, Robert ©. Douthit, Bara- 
boo; treasurer, R. Jackson, Baraboo. 
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sive practice is the success which has attended onr 


Is the Place for 


GOOD GOODS 


—S\) > = 
Bottom Prices. 


He has now on hand & splendid line 
of Under Shirts, Drawers, White 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Gloyes, Neck- 
wear, Scarfs, -Hats, Caps, Suspenders, 
Valises, anything kept io a first-class 
Furnishing house; and makes to or- 


der 
THE BEST SUIT 


of clothes for the Least money of any 
one. 


Heavy 


All goods Marked Down to the 
Bottom. 


CALL AND SEE ME, 


D. P. DEARING. 


to get your money’s worth 
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Challenge the World 


‘To Produce Our Equal in the 


Painless Extraction of Teeth 


By our Jate Sciencitic Methods no Pain 
or Bad Results. 


Men’s Overcoats— 


Beavers, Worsteds, at - 


Shawls— 


$10, $12. Velvet Shawls, 


GREATEST ADVANCE IN 


MODERN DENTISTRY 


Dr. Bowman’s Painless! 
Dental Parlors. 


PAINLESS FILLING OF TEETH is accom- 
lished by a method entirely different from that 
lor extracting teeth, The horror of the ordinary | 
dental chair is removed. Dr. bowman has the Ex- 
Glusive Right to use his Painless Methods. 


2 Beware of imitations 


Black Cashmere Shawls— 
Single and Double, at - 
Breakfast Shawls, at - 

TEETH 

Without Plates. 


Shelbyville, = = 


Ni Es 3 has fi 
i 


a rarer saat lebseeeis ot ope * 
THE FEATURES ARE RESTORED. 
One of the most gratifying results of our exten: 


operations in restoring sunken features to, their 


former contour. 
Bowman’s Painless Dental 


Parlors. 
Cor. Main and Broadway 


Edward Bisdee 


Would respectfully invite nis old friends 
and customers to call at hic 


he 


iy 


“MEAT MARKET | 


‘or their supplies in his line. 


He keeps his Shop well-supplied with the 


SHOICEST MEATS 
A ed ore a= ha 


fRESH, DRIED AND CORNED, 
- FRESH AND PICKLED. 


He was right. All 


PORK— 


You will always find a good selection of Veal, 


Mutton, Shoulders, Sausage, 


BACON, HAMS! 


AND FRESH LARD. 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICE IN 


Cash Paid for Fat Stock, 


HIDES, PELTS, TALLOW, Eto. 


C. J. KURTZ, 


DEALER IN 


Family Groceries 


and Provisions. 


Queensware, 
Stoneware, 
Glassware, _ 
Wood & Willow Ware. 


Monthly Magazine, Ninth Year, | 


THE UNITARIAN,| 


Its matter is fresh, living, varied, 
abreast of the best thinking and schol- 
arship of the age. Contains sermons | 
from the ablest Liberal Preachers; 


interest. Terms $1.00ayear. Sample} 
copies free, Will be sent three months 
on trial for 10 cents, 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 


—_— EERE EEE 


Here is your opportunity! In the 
future A. H. Pollard will have perma- 
nently Mr. E. A. Sigler, a graduated 
optician, who will examine and test 
your eyes free of charge, any day in 
the week, and show you how easy to 
relieve you of pain with those wonder- 
ful glasses. 


agent for Rest Shelbyville Coa) 
Orders Promptly Filled. 


CALL AND SEE HIM. 


ee. J. KUNTZ, 


Best Photos only at Babb’s new 
wallery over Fraker’s store. 
. ‘ 


This Shivery Spell . 


——Will Remind You Of—— 


In Single and Double Breas 


We carry in stock about 200 Shawls—made by a 
Factory—in Single and Double, at 


Weight 


Clothing! 


OUR IDEA is always to furnish as Good Quality 
as can be sold at a reasonable price, and not sacrifice 
Real Worth to make Low Figures. 
line to’sell shoddy, and therefore you are always sure 


Itis not in our 


at our 
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Men’s Long Storm Ulsters— 


In Friezes, Chinchillas, Beavers and other heavy 


materials, 
at $5, $6, $8, $10 and $15, 


ted Kerseys, Vicunas, Meltons, 
$7, $8, $10, $12, $15 and $18. 


Western 
$3, $4, $5, $6, $9, 


> 


29 
PZ, 


plain and striped, at $3 to $2. 


Boy’s and Children’s Overcoats— 


In every variety of Cloth and Style, at 


$2, $3, $5, $8, $10. 


The Bigg st Overcoat Stock in Central Illinois. 


$2 to $10. 


50e, 75¢ and $1. 


The Biggest Shawl Stock in Central Illinois. 


Kleeman, Goldstein & Sons 
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Illinois. 


Prices 1s Our Business, 


That we attend to the business is shown 
by the fact that no house ever heard of suc= 
ceeds so wellin meeting the requirements of 
the people by daily lowering the prices on the 
‘Live and Let Live’’ motto. 

A Wealthy Farmer said: 
all very low but I can buy as many goods of 
you to-day fora bushel of wheat as I ever 
could—and as we can buy Dry Goods, Cloth= 
ing, Shoes, Hats, Groceries and everything 
of you our condition might be worse.”’ 


“Our stuff is 


you folks come to see 


me with your harvest money and I will help 
you to make it go farther than ever. 


Yours for low prices, 


H.M. Scarborough 


. 2. EDDY, M.D. N. F OHAFER, M. 
DOCTORS 


EDDY & CHAFEE, 


SHELBYVILLE, - ILLINOI 


Will give, thelr undivided attention to th 


Articles on religious topics of living | practice of Medicineand Surgery im all branche 


They are also prepared to 


TEST THE EYES FO 
KINDS OF GLASSES, i 


Office over Homrighous’ jowelry 
store, 


Calls Promptly Attended, 
ter Restpence—On Methodist Avenue. 


Everybody who has theinown i 
ests at stake, and think it worth while 
to practice ebonomy in buying D: 
Goods, Cloaks, Boots and Shoes,sho 
go to BALLARD’s. Examine his stock 
and prices before buying. 1t will 
you to do so If you want the best 
goods at the lowest prices. ~ 

-* 


= 
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ting the Pele by Covering” 


ATRUE THANKSGIVING 
STORY 


About Two or Three Who 
Helped Build the Illi- 
nois Central Rail- 
road, Over Forty 
Years Ago. 


At the close of a discourse in 
the Little Flock church, about 
seven miles west of Shelbyville, 
on Sunday forenoon, Noy. 11th, 
1894, Rey, J, L, Douthit told a 


story which was of intense inter-! 


est to several persons present, 
The story is very personal, was 
never told many times, was never 
in print, and is known only to a 
few persons now living, But it 
is a true story which concerns so 
many more than those who were 
present on the above occasion, 
that we have been persuaded, de- 
spite the ‘tego? of it, to give it 
to the readers of Our Best Words 
in a revised form and more in de- 
tail, as follows: 


“Tt was in the latter part of the} 


summer, over forty years ago, 
[perhaps in 1853, in the autumn 
of which the foundation of Shel- 
by Academy building was laid. ] 
It was Sunday afternoon that I 
left the old homestead, four miles 
anda half east of Shelbyville, 
and started to seek my fortune, or 
rather to get more ‘‘book larnin” 
as the dear old ‘*Hardshell’’ or 
‘Tronside’’ Baptist preacher called 
it. That preacher thought I had 
enough of that sort of ‘‘larnin’’, 
since I had been to the deestrict 
subseription school about nine 
months and knew how to read. 
write and cipher ‘a right smart.”’ 
That was enough; any more was 
dangerous. It was likely to bias 
the mind and make one puffed 
up. And the lad might get some 
new fangled notions in his head 
that wonld be contrary to God's 


_ decrees. Such notions, for in- 
- stance, as “larnin children relig- 
jon in Sunday 


school’’ and ‘‘edi- 
cating’> mer to preach the gospel 
and go on ‘missions and lecture 
on temperance and against our 
personal liberty and 

of carnal-mindedness,¢’. 
book larnin is dangerous,” so the 
sincere Predestinarian preacher 
said over and over again, and 
again and again. In fact he said 
as much in every sermon, and he 
seemed to feel specially ‘‘called”’ 
to persist in such testimony to my 
father and mother. Somy father, 
in the honesty of his soul, deter- 
mined that this son, instead of 
going to school any more, must 
plow and sow and feed cattle and 
hogs. ButIdidn’tlike that decree. 
Therefore, after driving oxen 
to break prairie that summer till 
Iwas very tired, I struck out 
from home without telling any 
one but the hired man who loaned 
me a few half dollae pieces, 
to help along. I walked through 
Shelbyville late in the evening, 
passing by the old blacksmith 
shop then where now the Unita- 
rian church stands. I walked to- 
ward Springfield, for that was the 
nearest city where there was a 
railroad xnd an express office, and 
Thad ordered my first installment 
of ‘book larnin’’ from Fowler & 
Wells, New York; and had re- 
ceived a letter stating that there 
was a package addressed to me at 
(Fargo & Co’s.) express office, 
Springfield, Dllinois. I walked 
that Sunday to the first stage 
stand northwest of Shelbyville. 
I forget who kept that stand. As 


I have said, there were no rail-ja half cents). 


aah ieee 


all that sort} far as I know. 
«Such } 


» 


s 


“Jarnin’? in hands, In that es- 
tate I tramped about the streets 
of the strange city, or sat down 
on its curb stones, I must have 
looked very like a prodigal. I 
didn’t know where to go nor what 
to do—only I was bound for some 
‘book larnin”? Somehow, I felt 
I didn’t have a friend in the wide 
world—yea verily, notin the wide 
universe, for I had little faith in 
the God I had heard preached 
about, and I couldn’t sing then 
with the heart what we have all 
sung this morning, 

“What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

I didn’t believe Jesus was my 
friend. The people looked at me 
curiously and some one now and 
then quizzed me closely and ven- 
tured to give me some very Wise, 
perhaps, but very cool advice. 
‘Young man, your mother don’t 
know you're out, You had bet- 
ter go back home,’’ was the re- 
mark I heard more than once from 
respectable looking folks; and 
when I told them my father was 
high sheriff and ex-officio collec- 
tor of Shelby county, the above 
remark was repeated with added 
emphasis and a very knowing wag 
of the head, But among that 
strange and unsympathetic throng 
I was met by a little man dressed 
in simple homespun who spoke 
to me kindly, inquired about me 
and then asked if I wanted work. 
I said *Yes.”’ He asked: **Can 
you drive oxen?” ‘*That’s just 
what I have been doing all sum- 
mer,’’ was the reply. “Well,”’ 
said the little man, ‘tI have a con- 
tract to grade a railroad out here, 
about forty-five miles, and Pll 
give you nine dollars to drive oxen 
to haul dirt for a half month on 
trial”? I jumped at that offer 
and promised to start for the job 
inext morning. I did start just at 
sun rise and walked forty miles 
that day,—the biggest day’s walk 
that ever F made. But I didn’t 
| quite reach the shanty on the rail- 
lroad contract that day. The 
shanty was about a mile south of 
where now is the railroad cross- 
ing at Pana—near what is not 
the southern suburb of the city 
of 7,000 not then dreamed of, so 
Tt was, nearly as 
Tecan recollect, about four miles 
northwest of Pana, in the edge of 
a woods that I stopped’ after that 
long day’s tramp with - empty 
stomach mostly. There was a 
little eabin of small unhewn logs 
in the edge of the grove. It was 
wild prairie from there to the 
shanty. The road was dim and 
it looked dark and weird in that 
jdirection. I shrank from going 
lany farther that night, and as 
the chickens were flying up in the 
trees to roost, I knoeked at the 
door of the eabin, There was 
only a lone woman within. To 
my request for lodging she said: 
“Well, I don’t know about it. 
My old man has gone a huntin’ 
land I’m all by my lone self. 
| But we never like to turn strang- 
lers away this time o’ night. I 
reckon you can stay.” She 
made me very welcome to a pone 
lof corn bread she baked in the 
‘skillet by the open fire place and 
/some salt ham fried hard. The 
|husband, a sort of Daniel Boone 
\in appearance, came home late 
\with some venison which was 
added to the bill of fare for 
breakfast. Then I asked: *‘How 
much do I owe you?’ ‘Well 
now,’’ said the man, ‘*we never 
like to charge strangers.’”’ But 
insisted on paying something. 
‘Then, if you are amind to, you 
may pay me a bit,’ (twelve and 


I handed him a 


roads then nearer than the state|two-bit (25 cent) piece, the only 


capital, sixty miles away. 
on the porch at the tavern 
stage came along 


late in the} said the host. 


I sat|money I had except a three cent 
till the| piece. Or haven’t any change,” 


‘There ain’t a bit 


night, and then got aboard and}o money about this house. Take 


arrived in that, to me, great city|the two bits along 
I received and|hand me the change when you 


early next day. 


opened my ‘book larnin’’ in a/pass this wily again.” 
firm called|*But I may never pass this way 


store '|kept by 
“+ Bunn.’” 


the hired man gave me 


I had spent nearly all} again. 
for stage|and if 1 ever should pass this way 


and you can 
I replied: 


You bettertake the money 


travel and preg Une night and/you can then make it all right.’ 
unger. 


e clothes on my 
express package of 


uy 


body. and: the 
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a piece to satisfy . Ihad|He still declined, but I insisted 
the one suit of plain home-| till he finally accepted it or said L 
mother-madi 


|Douthit hunting for me. 


t give it to his wife; and I}ty-two years pass and I never|their lives. He came! to Shel 
pede ten good bye and walked | once met that woman who did for by county, near the old | 
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thro’ the high grass of the prairie 
to the section on the railroad 
where I had. engaged to work, 
keeping as cheerful an outlook as 
if 1 had a pocket full of gold in- 
stead of merely a silver three 
cent piece. 1 was to board with 
my employer's family consisting 
of wife and adaughter, that|I now 
recollect. I drove oxen to a dirt 
seraper that week and the next, 
and held fast to the three cents, 
Somehow it made me feel more 
independent to think I had so 
much and no debts to pay. 
When others complained of being 
‘strapped’ I could quietly remark 
that I had a Jittle cash left. And 
when my employer came from 
Springfield a few days after my 
arrival, bringing more railroad 
hands and also my express pack- 
age, the other fellows seemed to 
wonder at my poseessions. I sat 
up nights to study the books, ete., 
that came from the famous phre- 
nologists, Fowler & Wells ; studied 
by a flickering lard lamp, I think 
it was. Sunday came and I had 
all day to study, and Sunday came 
again, but it was yet some weeks 
till regular pay day, and I would 
not ask for advance payment, 
Linen will get soiled. But three 
cents would not buy a new shirt 
nor pay for the washing of one, 
What must be done under such 
circumstances? Button up vest 
and wear coat till pay day? The 
thought was intolerable, A hap- 
pier thought struck me on that 
memorable Sunday. There was a 
small creek not far distant, and a 
big hole of water beside a sand 
bank sheltered from the wind by 
a grove of willows. The water 
and the weather were rather cool, 
but doubled up in that sand bank 
I managed to keep tolerably com- 
fortable while the underwear hung 
up on a dead willow bush to dry. 

‘My child, what in the world is 
the matter with your shirt? It 
looks as if it had been half washed 
and not ironed?’ 

‘hus spoke the mother at the 
shanty that Sunday night. 


tonishedand grieved that Thad not 
let/her know my needs. ‘Well, 
well,’ she exclaimed, ‘you must 
have a new shirt this yery night 
before I sleep, if it is Sunday, 
Lizzle andI can make it out of 
this piece of hickory cloth. Liz- 
zie was her little daughter just 
learning to make stitches. Next 
morning I wore a new nicely 
ironed hickory shirt. Forthe re- 
mainder of the days I worked on 
that railroad job I wanted for 
nothing. I was treated as kindly 
as if L were one of the children 
of that household. 

I worked (out that month and 
received payment, and then be- 
gan business for myself. That 
is, ltook a job of grading to be 
done with the shovel at so much 
per cubie yard and engaged some 
Irishmen to helpme. One noon, 
late in the fall, while we sat un- 


|der some trees resting and listen- 


“Uncle 
saw a covered 


ing to the reading of 
Le al > _ : 3° > 
Tom’s Cabin,” I 


wagon drawn by two horses com-; 


ing across the great prairie. It 
was my father and grandfather 
They 
had been to Springtield to carry 
the revenue specie (taxes must be 
paidin gold and silver then) to 
be deposited in the state treasury. 
They had heard of the runaway 
lad and came to see him and tell 
how mother had been distressed 
at my absence, and to assure me 
that if I would return home and 
feed the stock that winter till 
father had finished collecting the 
taxes I might go to school near 
home; for they said there was 
going to be an academy built in 
Shelbyville and the foundation 
was soon to be laid. I agreed to 
go home as soon as I finished that 
contract, andIdid. * * * * 


9 IT had] 
to confess. ‘That mother was as- 


} 
| 
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just what my own dear mother, 


years, would have had her do. 


But I kept the silver three cent 


piece for nearly thirty years, 
most of the time in my pock 
book, and every time I look 
upon it my heart throbbed with 
thanksgiving. That three cents 
has been lost to sight for ten years 
past—somewhere, perhaps in a 
trunk, drawer or crevice of my 
house—but as often as I think of 
it I think also of the hunter and 
wife in the log cabin on whom I 
never called for the bit of change 
due, and whose names alas! I 
have forgotten if I ever knew. 
But most of all, I think of the 
man and woman in that shanty 
where they were helping to build 
the Illinois Central railroad, Does 
the hunter and his wife inhabit 
the earthly house yet? I long to 
know. 1 would like them to 
know how gratefully I. have ever 
thought of them. I would take 
a little journey to see their faces 
and clasp their hands and say: 
Thank you! Thank God, the 
friends of the railroad shanty still 
live, and after so long I am per- 
mitted to look upon the faces of 
two of them once more. Those 
two, the father and mother, are 
before me in this congregation, 
and I want thus publicly to ex- 
press to themsincere, solemn and 
happy thanksgiving for their kind- 
ness to a strange boy over forty 
years ago.” 

The preacher then stepped 
down and forward to where the 
aged pair sat, and clasping their 
hands said: ‘*God bless you, 
brother and sister Middleton! 
To meet you here and now is one 
of the happiest events of my 
life.”’ 

Then there was spirited singing 
by all and a hearty hand shaking 
all round. . Then all joined in the 
Lord’s prayer which was followed 
by the benediction, Then the 
preacher went to dine at the home 
of his venerable friends (it being 
one day after Mr. -Middleton’s 
eighty-first birth day), and they 
spoke of it as one of the happi- 
est_events in their long life to- 
gether,, It was a thanksgiving 
day to them, They looked over 
tho past and recalled how gracious 
the Father had been to them; 
how they had been blessed with 
health and a large family of chil- 
dren all alive, and all. with good 
habits. 

RUSSELL MIDDLETON. 


Russell Middleton was born in Pu- 
laski county, Kentucky, Nov. 10th, 
1813, and came to. Illinois in his 14th 
year. Margaret Denton was born in 
Casey county, Kentucky, October 21st, 
1820, and came to Illinois when quite 
young. 

They were united in marriage Nov. 
6th, 1836, in Sangamon county. They 
then moved to Shelby county, where 


they have lived since, except three } 


years in Cass county, Llinois. 

To them were born ten children, 
five boys and five girls, the youngest 
being 32 years of age. There are liy- 
ing ot grand chilaren and 25 great 
grand children. 

On that Sunday after his eighty- 
first birthday, the grandfather 
told us with joy in his counte- 
nance that all of his children and 
grand|children are healthy and free 
from the drink or tobacco habit. 
Remarkable; and yet not surpris- 
ing when we learn that both the 
grand parents have always lived 
free from those evil habits, Pure 
blood will tell upon children and 
childrens’ children. 

‘*My first vote was for Lewis 
Cass and my last one for Grover 
Cleveland. I have always voted 
the Democratic ticket,’’ said the 
old man, ‘*but, brother Douthit, 
I haven’t made a fool of myself 
over the elections nor by drink. 
I have just gone and voted quiet- 
ly and then gone home, I don’t 
like excitement in polities ’” 

By the way, it happens that 
Hon. Finis Downing, of Cass 


me when I was « stranger in need Willis : 


now in heaven for twenty-three 


More than forty years pass by;| county, the only Democrat now 
and never in all that time did Ijin the Illinois delegation to con- 
meet but once the little man who| gress, is a brother-in-law to one 
greeted me so kindly when T was|of Russell Middleton's children, 
a tramp on the streets of Spring-| Mr. Middleton and his wife 
field and gave me work on the have been devoted members 


great Ilinois railvoad, Full for-|the Baptist church for raset fof 


~ 


being ah 
makes hi 
tlers, He 
Unele Joe O 
our present m 
P. O. of Shelby 
in the top of his hat, 

Unele Jimmy Cochran, © 
Grove, and a very few more.(who 
are they?) now living, have been 
in the county so long as Russell 
Middleton. Blessings upon their 
old grey heads, every one of them! 
Thanks that so many honest and 
temperate old people still live! 
Thanks for whatever in their lives 
has made us young (7) folks 
wiser and better, 

Hon, Fred Remann. 

Friends who are intimately ac- 
quainted with Hon, Fred Remano, 
of Vandalia, Republican Congress- 
man elect from this 18th district, tell 
us that he is a total abstainer and an 
upright Christian gentlemen—an ex- 
emplary worker in the Presbyterian 
church. So far, so good. Another 
good thing we have to testify of our 
new congressman is, that he fs a paid 
in advance subscriber for Our Best 
Words, 
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LANTZ BROS’. 


Is Never Disappointed 


st 


iGo and see them and 
price their 
Household Furniture, 
Stoves, 
Tinware, 
Kte., Ete. 


And Be Convinced 


Grand : Triple =: Store, 
Opposite Post Office. 


THORN 


Comes hard tosome people—especial- 
yin these stormy days. When 
dollars are hard to get, it. be- 
hooves everybody to study 


Values and Prices ! 


—Before Having Your— 


ental Work Done 


{ — 


) _Also where to obtain first-class ser- 
vice, which can be obtained at 


Dr. J. W. Hamer & .’s 
Dental Parlors. 


| Opera House Block, 


KELLER, 
| ROBERTSON 
& MINER, 


SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


LOAN and |NSURANCE 
AGENTS. 


Make loans of Money on 
Rea! Estate at Lowest current 
rates. Write Insurance in the 
most Reliable Companies at 
Lowest Rates. 

Make Abstracts of Title and 
perio of conveyances. 

so Buy, Sell and Excha 
Real sata: = 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Keller,’:: :.s- tae 
Robertson | 


Sa Vin: 


Shelbyville, il. 
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saa a ‘ [From the Saturday Evening Gazette. | 
Rey: t WHY SHOULD WE PROFESS AND CALL OUR- 
A SELVES CHRISTIANS? 


A Discourse Delivered to the Church of the Diciples, Boston, 
January 24, 1886, by 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


JOHN 15:4.—“Abide in me and I in you. As the 
. branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide 
bi in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
; me.” 


Why do we still “profess and call ourselves Chris- 
tians”? This question is interesting, and its discus- 
sion may be instructive. There are those who think 

-. the time has come to take a larger name—such as 
“Theism,” or “Free Religion,” or the “Religion of 
Humanity,” or the “Religion of Ethies,” or the “Re- 
ligion of Science.” Such names seem to them more 
comprehensive, and to avoid the limitations which 
belong to a religion founded on the teaching of a 
single person, known only by means of four short 
biographies. = * . * * 

I will give some reasons to show why we shouid 
still abide in Jesus and take him as our spiritual and 

/ moral leader, and why loyalty to Christ himself is 

ais the true bond of union for those who are seeking 
os progress in the knowledge of God and in the service 
ws of man. 

Jesus himself strongly asserts the importance of 
his disciples remaining in communion with himself. 
If they do not abide in him they will wither, as a 
branch withers which is separated from the tree or 
- vine te which it belongs. The life of the vine goes 
- into the branches, the life of the tree into every bud. 
Christianity is also compared to a river of life, 
which bears us on its breast, and carries us onward 
toward the great ocean of Divine love. Leave the 
current, and our motion is arrested. And if we 
leave the current of Christianity—the “pure river of 
the water of life,” as it is called in the Book of Rev- 
elation—we find we have lost our motive power— we 
are no longer carried forward by the great stream. 
xe In civilized countries to-day Christianity is the 
as a z, religious current, the river of life. Its power does 
-»” not lie in its ceremonies, rituals, or creeds, but in 
something deeper—a spirit of faith in Christ him- 
‘self“as a mediator of heavenly life. You cannot 
formulate the essence of Christianity in any verbal 
proposition. It is an invisible “spirit of power, 
love, and a sound mind,” as the Apostle described it. 

Now, a church or society which refuses to con- 
sider itself as Christian puts itself as much as possi- 
ble outside of this current of life. It shuts out its 
sympathies from the great company of believers. It 
- stands apart from them, and so does not share the 
impulses of faith and love which vibrate from heart 
_ to heart in the great community of Christians. * * 
_* * The life of a church is like that of a nation. 
here is a national life which all who belong to the 
nation share, an esprit du corps, which colors the 
character. * * * * This national spirit is not 
merely the result of the institutions of the country ; 
makes the institutions, and is not made by them. 
f an American loses faith in his nation and its 
stitutions, if he refuses to be called an Amer- 
, and prefers to be regarded as a citizen of the 
d, he loses, 
ism... H 
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is likely to be narrowed and not broadened who oe 
gives up Christianity for Theism, 9” for some vague i 
religion of humanity. L 

It is always true, as the Scripture says, “Thou 
bearest not the root, but the root thee.” We are all wd 
rooted in the past. We inherit from tae past, ten- 
dencies, habits, and the underlying spirit of our lives. 
We stand on the shoulders of past gene-ations, and 
so are able to see farther than they. The long growth 
of knowledge and inyentions gained by himanity in 
the struggles, successes and failures of centuries is 
given to us, the heirs of the ages. “Other saen have 
labored, we have entered into their labors.” It 1s not 
possible, even if it were desirable, to renounce 
all the gain of the past, and begin de novo to 
re-invent and re-discover modern civilization. 
The difference between Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday on the desert island was that 
the master carried into exile his memory, and a char- 
acter which was the result of many generations of 
an advancing civilization, while the savage belonged 
to arace in which the intellect was undeveloped. 
Christianity is the highest attainment the world has 
reached in religion; to relinquish it for natural re- 
ligion would be as if Robinson Crusoe had endeay- 
ored to put himself back to the intellectual level of 
his man Friday. 

“But,” you may ask, “what is the importance of a 
name? Why are we not just the same in our charac- 
ter and convictions whether we call ourselves Chris- 
tians or not?” I answer that a name is a banner, a 
a flag—and it is always safe and honorable to stand 
by our flag? If we believe that Christ is the best 
religious teacher the world has seen, and the religion 
of the New Testament the best faith taught 1.0 man- 
kind, let us stand by our flag and say so. 

A flag in itself is only a piece of bunting. But 
with the associations, the memories, the ideas which 
are embodied in a nation’s flag there is a mighty 
power to arouse patriotism, sustain courage, and 
carry an army to victory. Anarmy without its flags ps 
would be half demoralized. To a soldier, to a patriot, Sa; 
the flag of his country is almost a living thing. 


Among the battle flags in the State-house there 
stands a solitary flag-staff, from which the stars and 
stripes were torn away at Fort Wagner, but which 
was held by the colored flag-bearer when he was 
shot down. “He did not let the flag fall, but clung to 7 
it, and said, “It never touched the ground, boys.” 
The flag to him was not a mere piece of bunting, but 
a living thing, representing the freedom of his race 
and the safety of the union. 


The flag of the Christian Church is the name of 
Christ. The flag is not any Christian ritual nor 
Christian creed; these change from age to‘age. But 
the love of the church to Christ remains always the 
same. As the years pass he is better understood, 
and, therefore, our reverence and love for him grow 
more deep as they become more reasonable. The cae 
“love of Christ” which constrained the apostle is the pee. 
same always. As Paul and Peter loved Jesus in the 
first century, as Augustine and Jerome loved him in 
the fourth century, as Luther and Wesley loved him, 
so in our time, he has been loved by Channing, by _ 
Theodore Parker, by Furness, by Robertson. Men 
of every way of thought are one in this common loy- 
alty to the Master. Opinions alter, customs 
but Jesus Christ is the same yesterda: 
forever. : ey 

There is a mysterious power, a 
ceeding from personality. 
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eminent excellence that he is able to be the “way, the 
trath and tue life” to ali mankind! What a blessing 
to believe that he has “all power in heaven and on 


earth,” given to him by God to saveto the uttermost | 


every sou, of man, from sin and from its conse- 
quences. When he says “I and my Father are one,” 
he brings the Infinite Unknown, the ruler of the uni- 
verse, to our knowledge and our love. We can come 
to the Father through him. Through him, the infant 
lisps its earliest prayer, and the last low words over 
the dying and the dead comfort us when joined to 
his dear name. . He who contends against wrong and 
falsehoods is made strong by the faith that he is a 
soldier of Christ. When evil abounds and love 
grows cold, the hope of honest hearts is revived by 
remembering that Jesus has taught us that evil will 
be overcome by good, and that he will draw all men 
unto himself. In our hours of sorrow and despond- 
ency we hear his voice, saying: “Come unto me all 
ye that labor and I will give you rest,” and comfort 
enters the soul. When we hesitate in our prayers, 
doubtful whether God hears and answers, he says to 
us, “Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened to you.” In our sense 
of weakness aud sin we read the story of the Prodigal 
Son, and say with him, “I will arise and go to my 
Father.” -When we are troubled by the arguments 
of a material philosophy against a future life, it is a 
source of strong conviction to know that Jesus, this 
man of men, has said, “I am resurrection and I am 
life!’ Do you say we are uncertain in regard to the 
life and teachings of Jesus? To me it seems that 
~ there never was a human being with whom we are as 
well acquainted. The events of his life were few, 
but there is no doubt concerning all of them that are 
of any moment. His spirit and character are lu- 
minous as daylight. * 4 * * * 
* * » Tt would be a sad thing if men 
could ever lose their faith in Jesus as the image of 
the unseen God, the first-born of all his creatures, 
the eldest Son of the Father, and the true type of 
the whole creation of Gad. ° 
Those who unite in a religious body to do good to 
others and to be made better themselves must have 
some bond of union. Ideas embodied in a person 
make a better basis of union than ideas embodied in 
a creed. Hence the habit of calling societies of men 
by the names of their leaders. We know better what 
we mean when we speak of a Calvinist, a Sweden- 
borgian, a Channing Unitarian, than if we attempt 
to define such beliefs in terms of doctrine. And thus 
we know much better what 1s meant by a follower of 
Jesus or a disciple of Christ than what 1s ono 
by the name of any sect or party in the Church. Mi ° 
can see and comprehend, though we may not describe, 
the spirit and character of a man. 
And this union in the person of Jesus gives us the 
largest freedom and the best opportunity for progress. 
The love we feel for others 1s a stimulus, not a re- 
straint. Love for the good, the great, the noble, re- 
moves the chains which hold us to earth, and sets 
free the mind and heart. Let the Church make Jesus 
Christ himself,its corner-stone--not ay theories about 
him——and it will be bnilt on a solid foundation. — He 
ig the true standard of faith. Paul is not our stand- 
ard; Wesley and Channing are not our standards. 
If we abide in him and his word abides in us, we 

all ask what we will all be done to us. 
ance Perk 2 * - *® 


STAND FOR? 


Secretary Efiinger on the. “Free Religious Conference Or- 
ganized in Illinois,” 


BLoomine Ton, Int., Jan. 14, 1886, 

Drax Broraer Dourmrt,—In complhance with your request I send list 
of delegates present at the last session of our State Conference held at Ge- 
neva, October (3, 1, 15,1885: Rev. F, W. Morton, G. B. Wheeler, Mrs. J. 
| W. Fifer, Bloomington; Rey. C. Covell, Buda; Mrs. M. A. Dow, Unity Ch., 

Chicago; Rev, J. V. Blake, J. A. Roche, Mrs. J. A. Roche, Mrs, Loveday, 
Miss Loveday, 3rd. Ch., Chicago; Rev. and Mrs. J. Lil. Jones, Mrs. EB. 'T. 
Leonard, Mrs, K. E, Marean Mrs. D. 'T, Whiting, Mrs. Wm. Perry, All 
Souls Ch., Chicago; Rev. Jas. H. West, Rev. Mr. Kddowes, Mr. Adams, G e= 
neva; Rev. John funis, Quincy; John R. Effinger, ‘Tremont and Mattoon. 
Rev. Mary H. Graves, Rev.W.C. Gannett, Rev. J.T. Sunderland, W.M.Sal- 
ter, and Rey. Dr. Balch (Universalist), were present from the state, but 
not delegates; and Rey. Jennings and Rev. Waite from out of the state. Of 
our twelve settled ministers in the state seven were present. Of the seven= 
teen Unitarian ministers living within the state,eleven were present. Of 
the six absent ministers all are favorable to the action taken at the Confer- 
ence, so far as I know, save one, and he was urged to come and take part. 
He has not been present at a meeting of the Conference since the organiza- 
tion of State Missionary work. — 

We regarded the attendance at. Geneva as large and enthusiastic. The 
question of state work was taken hold of with great interest. 

The question of incorporation under the laws of the state, had been dis- 
eussed a year previous at Monmouth and the matter had been left with the 
board of directors to proceed at their discretion. 

They met during the year and forwarded papers, duly certified by the Sec- 
retary of State, asking to be incorporated as the “Iilineis Fraternity of 
Liberal Religious Societies.’’. This application was returned with the in- 
formation that under the existing laws it could not be granted. After 
yarious consultations with attorneys and others it was decided that the old 
name of Conference presented some technical difficulty in the way of in- 
corporation, and that a change of name would be necessary. This whole 
subject, after being canvassed for a year by correspondence and consulta- 
tion, was referred to the Geneva Conference. ‘ 

Following the order of business it went to the Business Committee, and 
eame before the Conference with the Business Committee’s report on the 
afternoon of the second day’s session, and the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted, changing the name of the Conference from the 
“Fraternity of Ulinois Liberal Religious Societies,” to ‘‘linois. Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and other Independent Societies,’ making it in name 
uniform with the Lowa Conference, and other state Conferences. ‘ 

After the aes Sera pp of the Conference, a majority of the trustees met 
in Chieago and duly applied for articles of incorporation. The applica~ 
tion was granted. ; f 

Our action in this matter has been open and above board. It was not for 9 
a moment supposed that the change of name from “‘Liberal Fraternity” to 
“Unitarian Conference’ would be repugnant to the feelings, or obnoxious 
to the prejudices of any Unitarian minister in the state. Ifyou are troubled 
by other “Independent Societies” as part of our name, I refer you to Ar- : 
ticle X, of our National Conference. SST TTSE ORGS ae 

And here let me state my impression that in adding that clause to the Ri netedey 
name Unitarian the committee had in mind, Dr. Kerr, of Rockford—whose a 
Christianity has never been doubted—who was not present, but who has i 
always worked with us, and whom we did not wish to leave out. Under 
any circumstances I think the Conference would have desired. to, have it 
open for Liberal Independent Societies not calling themselves “Unitarian” 
to unite withus, I hope this answers your questions, and shall be glad if 
you will see fit to give it a place in your paper. 

Fraternally yours 
Joun R. EFFINGER, 
Sec’y Illinois Conference of Unitarian and other Independent Societies. 


Another and More Emphatie Protest by the Editor of Our 
Best Words. 


We are giad to get and to give to our readers the above ; 
letter from Brother Effinger, as there had been some com- wet 
plaints made to us in private letters saying that we had accused 
brethren of mean motives, and that in our criticism of the 
action’ of the conference we had not been true to the facts, 
Now, while no one could know so well as ourselves that we were 
entirely innocent of ascribing any mean motives to any one, 
yet, we were not so sure that we might not have been misin- 
formed in regard tosome facts. Therefore, after waiting a rea- . 
sonable time in vain for some correction to be sentto Our Bust - 
Worps, or to appear in other papers, we wrote Mr, Effinger, 
because we wanted his statement of the facts, that our readers 
might see for themselves the grounds on which our article in 
Best Worps of December was based. The statements of | 
Brother Effinger nobody will suspect of being biased in our 
favor or against the men who incorporated the Illinois Confer- 
ence. 

But now how does the matter look in the light of the above letter from 
the Secretary? Have we to take back, alter or modify what we wrote, in — 
any essential particular? No! In regard to everything of importance in ; 
our article, the Secretary’s letter simply goes to confirm it, and shows that > 
we were carefully and exactly true. We headed our article, “A Free Re- — 
ligious Conference Organized in Hlinois.” Tho facts, even under Brother __ 
Efanger’s hand, stillsrefuse to show that it wasany other kind of a con- 
ference but that. The protest which we made against the formation of 
such a conference still holds geod, and the added testimony received only * — 
proves that we did not, make it any too soon, We might have made it, in. 
some sense, years ago, it is true; and so we might have made seyeral other — 
protests which we have pagar hine ids ay peace of conscience and for. 

~hich we are now trying to make amends. ee es wig hie iyi 
wine pe point at which we seem to have erred in the slightest, was one 


‘neidental, and not affecting our general position or purpose at all, 
eit pon we made about previous notification as to what was to be 
done. Itturns out that the subject of incorporating the conference had 
been considered at the meeting a year before at Monmouth, and some pre- 
Jiminury steps had been taken looking to that end. eat ate 


‘small moment: our objections are not, and have not, 
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ustead of upon a Unitarian and Christian basis. eee: 
ee: 8a matter of fact, there seems to have been no adequate notice given 
_ to the*churches of the State that the subject of incorporation was to come 


_year before, or who happened to remember the very few words about it in 
' the report of the Conference in Unity, knew of it; so far as we are aware, 
nebody else did. Certainly no notification came to us or our church that 
any such important matter was pending. ne 
- that such notification was sent to any churches or ministers of the State. 
All this, as we have said, is only incidental. : 
The main thing is not incorporation, but incorporation as other than 
a Uniturian or Christian body. Was notification of that given even at 
_ Monmouth? Was notification of that sent carefully and fully to all the 
- ministers and churches of the state? If the purpose of the men who were 
carrying this incorporation project through, had been to place the confer- 
ence upon a recognized, historic Unitarian basis, then the omission to give 
full notification would have been less to be regretted But, when the pro- 
posal was to plant it upon a basis not Christian, not theistic, not historic 
and only Unitarian in the most doubtful possible sense, surely it became a 
serious matter to fail to let the Unitarian body in [linois understand what 
was on foot. zi i AE 
Ms And what was this gathering in Geneva which took the responsibility of 
incorporating Ilinois Unitarianism as Free Religion? We are glad that 
Bro. liftinger has given us so carefully names and figures as to that meeting, 
‘He says: “We regarded the attendance at Geneva as large and enthusiastic. 
Thisis-his opinion. But what are his figures? Twenty-two delegates, all 
told, from the whole state of Dlinois, with its fifteen churches! and, of 
+ these twenty-two delegates, sixteen from the churches of the three ministers 

- - most ultra in their radicalism, in the state, and most interested of any, 

unless, possibly, it might be the Secretary, in putting the state upon a Free 
Religious basis! Only six delegates from all the rest of the state! From 
~ the large, influential Unity church, of Chicago, rag one delegate, a lay- 
woman! From the wealthiest, strongest church in the state, the church of 
the Messiah of Chicago, not a single delegate! Seven of the fifteen churches 
of the state not represented at all! This, according to Bro. Hifinger’s own 
showing, is the large and enthusiastic gathering at Geneva which took the 
strange and bold action which we are considering! And more important 
atill, Mr. HKffinger does not state who nor how many of the delegates men- 
tioned took part in the action in question. This action was voted on the 
afternoon of the last day of the conference. It is, therefore, safe to pre- 
sume that several of these twenty-two delegates took no part in said action. 

Is further comment necessary? : : 
But allow me to reiterate the main point of Our Brest 
- Worps article and its protest. What, I,asa Unitarian minister 
and what my church as a Unitarian church, chiefly protest 
against is not that our Hlinois state body without proper 
notification to the churches, or, without the state being 
adequately represente(], has proceeded to plant itself 
upon a Free Religious basis, but that it has put itself 
on such a basis at all, Mr. Effinger refers us to Ar- 
ticle X. of our National Conference. Under the circum- 
stances, it would have seemed more pertinent to the question 
to have referred to the American Unitarian Association which is 
~catted tpon to aid in the promotion of the principles, whatever 
they may be, of this Illinois Free Religious Conference. Never- 
_ theless as our brother prefers to refer us to the National Con- 
_ ference, we only have to say, that, unlike this Illinois Confer- 
ence, it was organized on a distinctively Christian basis, be- 
ing composed of “Unitarian AND oTHER CuRisTIANn churches.” 
(See Article I.) And if Article X.of the National Conference is 
interpreted as meaning that Unitarianism is not Christianity and 
that our missionary work is not to be avowedly Christian work, 
‘open and above board,” then all the more need of such.prot- 

st as we are trying to make. 

Mr. Effinger is of the “impression that in adding the clause 
to the name Unitarian the Committee had in mind Dr. Kerr of 
Rockford, whose Christianity has never been doubted.” But if 
that were so, and the committee meant to be considerate to the 

conscience of Christian people and to be as inclusive to Chris- 
tian churches as to F'ree Religious Societies &e., why instead 
was not the clause “Other Indep’t Christian Churches” added? 
The committee must have known very well that Dr. Kerr and his 
church would have been fully included by, and quite satisfied 
with, such a clause. And what is still more significant, that 
committee knew, or ought to have known very well, that in 
yurposely omitting any recognition of Christ or Christianity 
hey were actually offending the consciences of some Unita- 
lans—certainly that “one,” of whom Bro, Effinger speaks, who 
or very good reasons “has not been present at a meeting of the 
onference since the organization of State Missionary work.” 
Jn the whole, it appears more and more evident that the com- 

ittee were not really considering nor seeking especially to 
‘ecognize and favor the conscience of Christian believers, but 
was aiming to satisfy non-Christians and non-believers. 


I will be seen, then, that my main protest would hold equally 
if all the state had been represented at Geneva with full 
a ons. My deepest and most earnest objections to the 
Confe ence are those which [ stated so plainly in my previous 
hat I cannot do anything better'than give them again 
that nobody may misunderstand. I quote: 

0 oa as organized at Geneva: 
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vation of the conference, but to its incorporation on « Free Religiovs,| employ the 


word ‘“chureh;” it says: “Conference of 


Unitarian and Other Independent Societies.” Of 


course this may include (and with perfect right to comein) — 
up. The very few persons in the State who happened to be at Monmoutha!not only Christian but non-Christian societies; not only 


Unitarian but non-Unitarian—anything that chooses to call 
itself an “independent society”—Ethical, Free. Religious, 


We have no reason to believe | Spiritualist, Positivist, Agnostic, Secularist, Liberal League; 


or Mormon or Mohammedan, for that matter. ; 

Now we object to such an organization, on several grounds— 

1. Its folly. This must be painfully evident, ee 

2. Its weakening effect upon our State work, as Christian 
believers, seeking to proclaim the Gospel of Christ and estab- 
lish distinctly avowed Christian congregations. 

3. Its influence upon society at latge in keeping us misun- 
derstood, and making us misunderstood more and more. 

4, heembarrassing position in which it puts the American 
Unitarian Association. That body is organized on a distinct 
Christian basis; the money it receives for missionary purposes 
it receives mainly from Christian people; it is mainly money 
given for the distinct purpose of promulgating Christian Unt- 
tarianism. Yet, here is a conference which asks to be half sup- 
ported by A, U. A. money, while it deliberately incorporates 
itself as an organization which declines to take the Christian 
name or avow a distinctively Christian position. Nay, more 
than that, it declines to call itself Unitarian, except in part: 
nor willit be so “bigoted,” or “narrow,” or “old fogy,” as to make 
itself even a conference of “churches.” Yet it asks $700 a 
year from the A. U. A., a body organized according to its own 
constitution: é 

ist. “To collect and diffuse information respecting the state 
of Unitarian Christianity in our country; 

2d. “To produce Union, sympathy and co-operation among 
Liberal Christians ; 

3d. “To publish and distribute books and tracts inculeating 
correct views of religion, in such form and at such price as 
shall afford all an opportunity of being acquainted with Chris- 
tian truth.” 

Now we submit that this is seriously embarrassing to the A. 
U. A. That body wants peace. It wants to be large, broad, 
generous in its Western work. It wants to know no mere 
theological opinions in the appropriation of its money in the 
West. And, yet, here come a company of men in our state and 
push matters to such an unwarrantable extreme—remove.our 
state conference so completely off from Christian ground, that 
it seems to not a few to be a farce, or, if not that, then a piece 
of dishonesty, to try and get money for its support from a 
Unitarian and Christian organization like the A. U. A. And 
what can the A. U. A. do when an application for help comes 
to it from such a body? Can it do anything else than say, 
“We are exceedingly sorry to be placed in such an embarrass- 
ing and really painful position. But we cannot be untrue to 
our trusts. Our funds were contributed for Christian pur- 
poses; we have no choice only to use them for such purposes. 

Af you mean Christianity it will be easy for you to say so. 
If you do not mean that, we have no alternative but to tell 
you nay, and use our funds in other directions.” 

Here, then, are the main reasons why I hold, and.why my 
church also holds, that the action taken at Geneva was un- 
warrantable and wrong. As I love Unitarianism. therefore, 
and feel my responsibility to God to labor for it and stand for 
It in every-way I can, I must again, in the full light of 
Bro. Effinger’s letter and all the more strongly because 
of that letter, repeat my former protest against the Geneva 
action; first, as a scheme devised and carried through by a few 
and not properly participated in or authorized by the Unita- 
rians or Unitarian churches of the state, as a whole; secondly, 
as something, in its nature, revolutionary, distintegrating and 
destructive to Unitarian Christianity in the state; and, thirdly, 
as unjust and embarrassing to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and tending to paralyze and break up its Missionary 
work in the West.” i 
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EDITORIAL NOTE, 


Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s discourse, printed in this sup- 
plement, is powerful and eloquent with the sweet simplicity of 
truth and love. It must kindle with a fresh glow of loyalty to 
the Great Master the hearts.of all who read it. Itis one of the 
wisest, broadest, and ablest words on the subject given this last _ 
quarter of the century. Because it is so eminently pertinent to 
the times, we have gone to the expense of printing: a large 
edition in this form, with other matter, for gratuitous cireula- 
bor at the Pee and rteats, pastors of churches and 

ostoffice missions, help us send forth this “Flvi ‘issionary” 
Pe the everlasting gospel? spas Miseionats 
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“One is Your Master, Even Christ.” 


Immortal Love, for ever full, 
For ever flowing free, 

For ever shared, for ever whole, 
A never ebbing sea ! 


Our outward lips confess the Name 
All other names above ; 

Love only knoweth whence it came 
And comprehendeth love. 


Blow, winds of God. awake and blow, 
The mists of earth away ! 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray ! 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 

‘In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depth can drown. 


But-warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


a the first fond prayers are 
said, 

Our lips of childhood frame, 
The last low whispers of our dead 

Are burdened with his name. ° 


O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 

We test our lives by thine. 


—J.G. Whittier. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS, 


“Uncertain-arianism” is the last 
new name that is_ to supersede 
agnosticism, scepticism, and posi- 
tivism. We fear a sect founded 
under this name will not adopt for 
its motto the words of George 
Eliot— 

“No great deed was ever done by 

doubters,” 

(JuERY.—If peaceable and indus- 
trious Chinamen who are content 
with what wages they can get must 
be forbidden to come to our coun- 
try, what should be done with such 
lawless foreigners as those who 
have provoked bloodshed in Chica- 
go this week, and who seriously 
threaten the commerce, travel, in- 
dustry, prosperity, and peace of 
our fair land ? 


Men who yell for freedom 
when they have already more than 
they know how to use, do only show 
themselves fit spoil for despotism. 
In fact they are the main argu- 
ment for the necessity of a strong 
centralized government. In other 
words, as a rule, the men who rave 
at restraints and authority in this 
free Republic are the very ones 
that need to be governed most. 

“ScaB’ is an offensive epithet 
applied by strikers to any one who 
goes to work for such wages as are 
offered by the company or employ- 
er while the strikers are off de- 
manding better terms. But what- 
ever the strikers may think-of such 
a man, public sentiment is growing 
to honor him. The “scabs” in 
many mstances are the real heroes 
of the occasion. They refuse to 
combine with any clique of strikers, 
and, at the expense of much per- 
sonal abuse and at the risk of their 
lives in some instances, they go to 
work for what wages they can get 
when work is most needed by the 
public. Some of the best young 
men in New York City have be- 
come “scabs” in the strike on the 
street railways of that city. All 
honor to such “seabs,” we say. 


NOTABLE EVENTS. 

—The pedestal for the Bartholdi statue 
was completed last week. It is in con- 
templation to inaugurate the completed 
statue on next September 3d. 

—Public sentiment in England seems 
to be swinging round to Gladstone’s 
move for Home Rule in Ireland. The 
grand old statesman has issued-a mani- 
festo from his home at Hawarden in 
which he shows that he fully appreciates 


the liberal split and opposition; but he 
very courteously reminds the people of 
the fact that the party has had like ex- 
perience often and at last triumphed. He 
assures them that Irish*autonomy must 
come finally, and he advises giving it 
gracefully instead of waiting until the 
government is in a pinch and forced to do 
it. He expresses his trust in the enlight- 
ened public sentiment of the nation to do 
what is simple justice to the Irish people. 


—The strike mania is still raging. The 
children in several public schools have 
struck for shorter hours, but without 
success. Even the elephants of Barnum’s 
circus madea strike tho other day at 
Spring Garden,New York. Sixteen of them 
joined the strike and absolutely refused 
to go through’a performance in the ring 
when marched out for that purpose; and 
at a given signal from aleader they march- 
ed resolutely back to the door through 
-which they had just come, and the affair 
came very near being a _ serious one be- 
fore they were quieted. But the story of 
this elephant strike is a long one, and we 
reserve it in hopes of giving it a place in 
our next. 


—On the 28th ult., Jefferson Davis was 
received with great enthusiasm at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., the first capitol of the late 
southern confederacy. He delivered an ad- 
dress on the capitol grounds, near the spot 
where he took the oath of office as presi- 
dent of the confederate states in 1861. 'The 
ex-president of the “lost cause” seems to 
keep in his bosom a little southern pro- 
slavery, secession confederacy which he 
calls “the fire of liberty.” This of course 
most of us know, but Union people have 
been surprised and shocked to find that * 
when the sulky old man gives vent to 
smoke from such fire it is so loudly ap- 
plauded by southern people. What does 
it mean? Well, perhaps, nothing more 
than a vain parade of bigoted and foolish 
pluck; butit will furnish republican par- 
tisans with some bloody shirt material for 
the next presidential campaign. Democrats 
and other good citizens are already 
heartily ashamed of this little resurrec- 
tion of the crimson concern. 


—The police of Chicago are having a 
bloody time in trying to control the riot- 
ous strikers of that. city. The strikers 
seem to be controlled largely by alot of 
foreigners that are annihilists or anarch- 
ists. They have made assaults on 
McCormick’s and other factories, and 
have been permitted to congregate on the 
streets and listen to inflammatory appeals 
from lawless speakers. The police re- 
pulsed the assaults on the factories, 
though not without a hard struggle and 
blood shed on both sides;.and afterward, 
in an attempt to disperse a crowd gather- 
ed to hear speakers inciting the strikers 
to riot and bloodshed, the police were 
stormed with a shower of dynamite that 

killed and wounded several of them, but 
nevertheless the brave guardians of law 
and order, who were left able to fight, 
stood their ground, and with shots from 
their revolvers finally dispersed the cruel 
mob at the cost of killing and wounding 
fifty, more or less. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get accurate reports. At last, 
again after toolong delay, the militia 
| are called out. But the end is not yet. 


“Then, Where Shall I Go to Church?” 


“T want to be a Christian, and set a good example to others. 
But I can’t subscribe to the creeds of the churches around me. 
Then, where shall I go to church?” 

This is'a-question that is being seriously asked by many. 
I answer it by saying: Study the New Testament and follow 
the example of Jesus. He did not believe in many of the doc- 
trines that were taught by the elders and rulers in the synagogues 
(the self constituted orthodoxy of his day) and he would not 
assent to them or seem to believe them. e suffered crucifixion 
rather than be insincere or unfaithful to what God gave him as 
true®. Nevertheless he went to church regularly. In Luke, 
fourth chapter, sixteenth verse, we read that, in Nazareth where 
he had been brought up, his custom was to go into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day. It was Jesus’ habit, then, to meet his 
fellows in public worship. So should we to-day ; and any one 
may do so without making false profession or hiding his faith. 
Suppose there is no assembly of your faith in the neighborhood 
where you live, then, it were better, as a rule, to attend church 
with such congregations as may be near you. We do not nec- 
essarily give sanction to the creed of a church by meeting with 
our fellows to worship in the spirit of Christ in that church. 
You need not believerall the sermon, nor respond to all the pray- 
ers ; but if you go with the right spirit you will surely always 
be helped and help others. You need not, in truth, you should 
not have your name on the roll of membership of that church, 
if in so doing it puts you in a false position. You should stand 
firmly for what you believe, and protest against error as Jesus 
- did. If you are a true disciple you will do this. If there is no 
ehurch of your faith in your neighborhood, you should join the 
nearest one, if it is dozens or hundreds of miles off, even if you 
seldom attend it; and, as a faithful member, you should give of 
your means, as the Lord prospers you, for the support of the 
church in which you believe. This is honest; and then, when 
asked to join churches built upon unchristian creeds, you can 
say: “I am already a member ofa Christian church.” Or if 
there is no church on earth that you know of that can ad- 
mit you to membership on simple confession of faith in Christ, 
then, if you are full of faith in him, you will go earnestly to 
work, as Jesus and his disciple did, and gather with you in lov- 
ing study and service all “that have obtained like precious 
faith.” This is the way the first Christian church or assembly 
of Christians was organized. 

FALSE LIBERALISM. 

Many persons, arein the habit of standing aloof from 
the churches. These non-church-goers are ready to exult 
over all that is said against dishonest conformity. They 
may say that they hate hypocrisy and disbelieve the creeds. 
They may call themselves “liberal”—-sometimes they take the 
name Universalist or Unitarian;—and yet they violate the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the ten commandments and crucify Jesus 
afresh by habitual neglect of his church. Like the Roman 
governor that consented to his cruel death, they can find no fault 
in Jesus; but they treat him and his truth with indifference, if 
not contempt. They acknowledge that they see the truth of the 
Gospel by finding fault with those who profess it and fail to live 
up to it. They rail at weaker brethren for falling short of an 
ideal which they themselves see to be good, and yet they will not 
join hands with those weaker ones in striving for that ideal. 
Like smart lads who believe in education, or say they do, they 
refuse to go to school to the teacher whom they know to be 
excellent, and then seek to justify their refusal by finding fault 
of the poor, stupid scholars who do attend school and are 
learning, perhaps, as fast as they can. These “liberals” believe 
in religion and in the excellency of the Teacher of Nazareth; 
bat they cowardly shrink from confessing their faith in public 
and refuse to attend his schools (churches). Thus many 


who remain outside of the church are more false to what they _ 


see to be true than most of those inside at whom they cast stones. 
Whose example will you follow: the Christ who went to 
church and sought to reform it and save sinners by it, or the 


ee “liberal” who stays away and finds fault of those who do attend ? 
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Our. Best Words. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF OUR BEST WORDS, 


Our Letter Box is full of testimonies 
about this paper. While it is frankly 
criticised by many, only a few express 
dislike of it. While a few have dropped 
it because of its decided sympathy with 
prohibition, many have come to its rescue 
on this account. About once in six 
months we receive such a letter as this:— 


I haye read your paper and don’t wart 
any more of them. I have no use for it; 
that is not my belief. 


But every day we receive testimonies 
of appreciation from readers of various 
sects and no sect. We are specially en- 
couraged by the cordial words of many 
of our brethren in the ministry. 

From a variety of letters we make the 
following extracts. An editor ina dis- 
tant state writes:— 

I am not a Unitarian; but I agree fully 
with most of the teachings of your con- 


servative school. I read Our Bzgst 
WokrbDs with increasing interest. 


An ex-minister, not Unitarian, writes:— 

I rejoice in your Brest Worps. En- 
closed is a pittance to help it on. 

A native of Shelby county, II1., writes 
from the wild west:— 

I can’t do without BestWorpDs,out here 
in the woods. It is first rate company. 

A skeptic says:— 

Although I don’t believe in Christianity, 


I like the fair, honest ring of Our Brsr 
Worps. 


An aged mother in the Methodist 
church, says:— 

You may know how much I think of 
your paper when [ tell you that I have 


bound my back numbers and love to re- 
read them. 


An invalid writes for missing numbers, 
saying :— 

IT have had it bound from the first, and 
find relief from pain in reading it. 

A principal of a large school for freed- 
men in the South writes:— 

Your Best WorpDs is eagerly read here. 
It is doing great good. 

A yenerable clergyman in a 
note enclosing $20 to aid in its circula- 
tion says:— 

I regret that I cannot multiply this 
sum by 10—$200. 

Again, he writes, enclosing more, to 
say :— 

Its temperance record alone pays for 
the outlay. 

The pastor of a large church in the 
East, says:— 

I admire your Christian position. Now 


that the contest deepens, let us see where 
we stand and what we are doing. 


Another pastor writes :— 


Your Best Worps is usually the best 
word I receive from the West. I like 
your tone, spirit and method. 

A distingnished author and editor 
writes: 

I always read your paper with interest. 
It is a constant wonder to me how you 
get so mach in little. 


The above are brief specimens of the 
many kind words that come to make us 
feel that Our Brest Worps has a mission. — 
Will our friends help it on by sending 
more subscribers. 
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CHILD’S MORNING SONG, 
BY MRS. M. F, BUTTS, 


What happens in the morning, 
: When the sun comes to the skies ? 
SE All the little children 

oer ; Open wide their eyes. 


When their eyes are open 
— What do children see ? 
‘Trees and birds and blossoms. 
Bright as bright can be. 


Is there not for children 
Something more than this ? 

Mamma stands beside them, 
With a morning kiss; 


Her smile is more than sunshine, 
And her loying words 

Are better than the singing 
Of ten thousand birds. » 


Sh _ In their pretty garments, 

“tet eae Ready for the day, 

BOD: Kneeling, with sweet voices, 
What do children say ? 


God who made the blossoms 
And the birds and skies, 

_ ~~——-—s§ Who gave us our dear mamma, 

lng With her smiling eyes, 


Send a loving angel 

To help us through the day, 
That we may be good children 
at ; In all our work and play. 


SOMETHING ABOUT MAY. 
‘By§. Coan, 
What a store-house it is ! 
What is a store-house, do you ask ? 
Why, May, to be sure ! 
~The month of May has been stowing 
nie away for hundreds of years so many 
great names, so many odd games, and so 
many absurd superstitions that I can’t 
begin to tell you half of them. The 
strange things that people once believed 
of May would make you laugh, and so, 
perhaps, it’s fortunate for Mrs. Pepys 
that she lived two hundred years ago. 
Mrs. Pepys was an English lady, and 
what do you think she did ? She moved 
out of London into the country in May 
so that she could wash her face every 
_ morning in dew, for she thought it would 
make her beautiful. All the ladies 
thought so, too, and there was a great 
_ washing of faces. Do you think they 
- grew more beautiful? I do, and I am 
not at all superstitious. It was the quiet 
country life, the fresh morning air and 
plenty of it, that did it, though. These 
always make one more beautiful, and the 
ladies would not, have had them but for 
their faith in the May dew. 
So many games used to be played in 
_ May that there is a long list of them 
called “May games”. They were not by 
1y means played on the first day or May 
ay, aS many people think, No, the 
boys had their fun all through the month. 
- Great festivals or feasts were hold 
nong the Romans and earlier people. 
ody seemed determined to have a 
nd May was called “Merrie 


| had to hear the sermon too. 


born in May, and every day is a saint’s 
day in the Romish Church. It is to one 
of these saints—or priests, as you would 
call them—that we owe our oratorio 
music. Did you ever know that? His 
name was Philip Neri and he was born 
in Italy, in May, more three hundred 
years ago. He persuaded a number of 
priests to join him in founding an order 
which they called the Oratory. An order 
is a sort of school, whose rules are 
sometimes very strict, and every member 
must obey them. St. Neri made very 
cruel rules for the oratory. One of these 
was that every priest belonging to it 
should whip his own naked body with a 
whip made of a knotted cord. This they 


| did very often, and always in the oratory 
-|or chapel, after they had held service. 


Children were sent away, the lights were 
turned out, and here, in the dark, the 
priests whipped themselves, and thought 
they were pleasing God by so doing. 
These same priests had music performed 
in the oratory to draw young people to 
the service. They set some Bible story 
to music and sang one part of it before 
the sermon, and one part after, so that 
people who wanted to hear all the music 
This music 
became very popular, and now we call all 
Bible stories set to music oratorios, and 
many of you go, probably, every year to 
hear one or more of them. People be- 
lieved all sorts of wonderful things about 
St. Neri. One was that he could tell 
every person who was guilty of a secret 
sin by the smell] of the person. 

St. Dunstan is another May saint, born 
on the 19th. He has made himself very 
famous, as you will see by these lines: 

“Saint Dunstan, as the story goes, 

Once pulled the devil by the nose 
With red-hot tongs, which made him roar 
That he was heard three miles or more.” 

There is a curious old picture of the 
saint holding the devil fast by the nose, 
which smokes away like a small volcano. 

The story is that the devil came to 
Saint Dunstan while he was hard at work 
making a cup—for he was a skillful gold- 
smith—and tempted him in every way 
that he could, and was only driven off by 
the hot tongs pinching his nose. N ow, 
the story has a moral} but I am not going 
to tell it, because I have found after a 
good many years of teaching that all you 
“young folks” are as quick to discover the 
moral as we “old folks”. You need now 
only to have the hint that by the devil 
people meant any temptation to do 
wrong. ; 

If you ever travel in Europe you will 
see in many places pieces of wood that 
are very sacred, and are said to be from 
the cross on which Jesus died. The Fes- 
tival of the Cross celebrates the finding 
of this “real” cross. The legend says 
that St. Helena in 326 found three crosses 
on Mount Calvary, but nobody could tell 
on which of the three Jesus was crucified. 
| A sick woman, 
rie al ei 


Sete ke Sie ate. 
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| of them, was immediately cured, and that 


then shown to crowds every Easter, and — 

whoever wished could have a piece of it. 
But the cross would soon be cut to 

pieces at this rate, you will think. ‘That 

is exactly what the priests found the 

people thought, and so what did they do? 

They said that every time a piece was cut 


operareenae mid on one | but 
Be ee Ser ete 


off, new woud grew in and filled the 
place; and the story satisfied the igno- 
rant. It is a good explanation, too, of 
there being more pieces of the cross in 
the world_ than would make several 
crosses. 

But do you want a “real true story ” ? 
There is a wonderful one about a man 
whose name I will not tell you. Some of 
you know who he was, and the others 
will like to find out for themselves, 

He had the most excitixg adventures 
of any man I know, and probably thought 
the 29th of May the greatest day of his 
life. Although the story is two hundred 
years old and more, I think every 29th of 
May that I can almost hear the shouts 
and wild hurrahs of the people who wel- 
comed home the man they had nine years 
before driven out of the country. On 
this day for many years people wore oak 
leaves on their hats because the man over 
whom they were now shouting for joy 
had had to hide himself for a whole day 
in an oak tree to escape being killed by 
these very people. Nine years before he 
had been beaten in a great battle in 
which his own countrymen were fighting 
against him. He fled from the battle 
field as fast asa horse could carry him, 
and for forty days was hiding from his 
enemies. This was not an easy thing to 
do, for many knew him, and every corner 
of the land was searched. But not one 
of the forty persons who helped him es- 
cape betrayed him. At one time he wore 
workman’s clothes and choppéd wood as 
a common laborer; at another he acted as 
servant to a lady and gentleman on a 
journey. ' 

Once an old woman whose servant he 
pretended to be had to slap him on the 
back, scold him soundly, and push him 
into the house yery rudely to prevent the 
soldiers who were galloping up from sus- 
pecting that the hunchback they saw was 
the greatest man in the kingdom and the 
very one they were searching for. He 
wore the dirtiest old clothes, and old 
boots that made his feet sore, cut his hair 
off, and stained his hands. After a great 
deal of suffering and being a great many 
times nearly discovered, he escaped to 
France. In nine years the people changed 
their minds and called him back, and May 
29th became “Restoration Day.” 

Do you know who the man was ? 
—The 30th of May is Decoration Day | 


in this country. This is becoming a great 


holiday with Americans. 
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__-_—s« PUBLISHED EVERY TWO WEEES.| ing the last century, it is also true! abroad, and seeking to convert 
er | that thousands of neople have been | poor sinners from the error of their chy 


Entered as second-class il : S 
mail matter at the Post | made no better but rather worse 


. : Office, in Shelbyville, Illinois. ; e¥5 

by a “suspense of faith” incident 
=a “A PureER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
E; sake the place of that which hee batite name | the transition from medisval 
: < Jannot we become the heralds of this better day? | creeds to a purer Christian faith. 
_ ___ Tet ourhearts bid it welcome. Let our livesre- | Thousands have broken loose from 


veal its beauty and its power.”’— William Ellery 


+ Channing. old religious associations and have 


SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1886. they have become either indiffer- 
ent to all churches or Ishmaelites 
as regards religion. In this trans- 
ition period we are in danger, as 
an able writer and wide observer 
has prophested, of a “moral inter- 
regnum;” because when people let 
go old mes of faith without taking 
hold of new and living forms they 
are liable to lose that firm faith in 
God and a future state of rewards 
and panishments which is essential 
to good morals. 


What Kind of Leaven? 


We are glad to give Dr. Eliot’s 
words on “Leaven” a conspicuous 
place in our columns. No one has 
a better right or is more fitted to 
speak with wise and kind admoni- 
tion than he who, under the guid- 
ing hand of Providence and in the 
love of Christ, by a steady minis- 
try of fifty years, bailt up the 
largest congregation in the west, 
and with it also one of the largest 
Universities of learning in Amer- 
ica. 

The late Dean Stanley of West- 
minster Abbey and Dr. Heber 
Newton of the Episcopal church 
besides many others of the various 
denominations have cheerfully 
given credit to the Unitarian move- 
ment as having done much toward 
giving all churches the leaven of a 
reasonable and charitable faith. 
Since the days of Channing and 
Buckminster and the Wares, there 
has been wonderful progress 
toward the theology of these elder 
Unitarians; and to-day hosts of! the mountain and behold the prom- 
men and women in the orthodox|ised land. The gates of opportun- 
churches are more in sympathy| ity have swung wide open for us; 
with the religious views of Dr.|but have we yet entered in and 
Channing, the earlier and later| possessed the .land? We are 
Peabodys, and with such men as|living in time of mighty up- 
Drs. Putnam, Clarke, Hale, Eliot,| heavals of institutions and radi- 
Collyer and others,than with John | cal changes of thought; these are 
Calvin or Jonathan Edwards. But|in the very air of .our age and}; 
while this is true, it is not in order| country; but what are we doing to 
for Unitarians as a body to boast| make all these redound to the 
of any marked achievments in the} glory of God in Christ? Some- 

way of Christian leavening. In| thing, no doubt; but have not some 
fact our denomination should feel|of us done much to knock down 
humbled at the thought of how|supports of faith without giving 
Kittle it has done, considering its|anything better? Have we not 
supe ior advantages and opportu-| sometimes tickled doubt and unbe- 
_ God has been doing much | lief instead of inspiring restless 

sospe leaven phae epic with Jeayen of “truth as 


Now the mission of Unitarians, 
by the genius of their faith, has 
been largely to this unsettled class, 
as wellas to the growing number 
of Christians who find the doc- 
trines of orthodoxy burdens and 
stumbling blocks. Well, what 
have we been doing to give this 
class the Christian leaven of faith, 
hope and love? The spirit of the 
Almighty has been moving upon 
the great deep of humanity and has 
borne us along the rising tide of 
the centuries. We have been 
borne in the advanced columns and 
have been permitted to stand on 


< Vater) 'S an sho ld 
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ways, have we not sometimes been 
spinning rhetoric about the know- 
able and unknowable, or elaborat- - 
ing essays and lectures that are a 
weariness to brain and soul? 

We have done very little to 


formed no new and better ones; | evangelize and indoctrinate others, 


or even the members of our own 
household, with our ideas of Chris- 
tianity. The truth is that more 
persons have been driven to our 
fellowship by the repulsiveness of 
the effete creeds and by the 
spirit of the age than have been 
sought out and drawn to us by dis- 
tinctively Unitarian agencies. For 
instance, the writer held to views 
of Christ and God similar to those 
that he afterward learned were 
held by Unitarians, for many 
years before he read any Unitarian 
paper or book but the Bible, or 
knew that any such body of Chris-— 
tians existed; in twenty years of = ° _— 
missionary labor he has met many 
persons-——some of them of ad- 
vanced age——who have exclaimed 
on first hearing the Gospel as 
preached by a Unitarian: “Why L . 
have believed that doctrine all my at 
life, but I did not know there was eee 
any such denomination on earth.” Sia : 
There lies before usa sermon re- 
cently preached by an educated Poe 


Baptist minister( Rev. Mr. Shutter, 
an extract from whose sermon is 
given in another place) who has 
arrived at views substantially Uni- 
tarian, but without any help from ee 
them. He says: “I have thought | ao 
my own way through this matter. ce 
Tam but slightly acquainted with 
writers of the liberal school. So 
far as any one is to blame, the or- 
thodox theologians have made me 

a heretic.” 

But what we have most to regret 
is, that when such persons have * 
come with us they have not always — 
found that fervent piety and warm 
Christian fellowship that they are _ 
likely to crave and need. 

In view of all this, instead ate 
taking comfort in our slow growth | 
by the conceit that we are leaven to — 
other churches, shall we not unite 
in earnest prayer that we may b 
filled to overflowing with 
leaven of the Holy Spirit 
which He was anointed er ) ce 
Ito seek and save t he lo oes 
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-—Some of our exchanges (not _ Unitar- 
ian) have copied entire “Our Posrrion 
Restatep.” 


—It will be seen that the space of these 
pages usually given to more variety is 
devoted largely to one subject. As this 
subject is pressing upon us for utterance 

_ just now, we trust that our readers will 
take it kindly. 


~The double columns printed in this 
issue are from advanced sheets of the 
third edition of “Jesus Christ; or The 
Creeds,” to be issued from this office 
soon. ‘This essay has been carefully re- 
written with important changes and mod- 
‘ifications. 


“i —For the sake of better understanding 
among Unitarians, we reyuested the 

Christian Register to give “Our Position 

Restated” a place in its columns; but the 

editor courteously declined on the ground 

that he wished to avoid any controversy 
_ on the subject in his columns. 


—_—~<>— 
Movements For Christian Union, 


We rejoice to notice several move- 
ments looking toward a closer union of 
- Christian people. The “Christian Order” 
and Free Baptists are agitating the 
question of joining their forces in one 
order with fair prospect of success. Their 
order will be essentially with Unitarian 
Christians. In the same line of action, 
the Religio-Philosophical Journal gives 
the following irteresting item:— 


Active work is going on for the estab- 
lishment of a great summer school of 
“Tiberal Theology” at Chautauqua, the 
chief promoter being the Rey. J. C. Town- 
send, a recent convert from Methodism in 

Buffalo, N. Y. At Jamestown he has 
built up a large following. The new as- 
sociation has secured fine grounds at 

- Anselma, on Lake Chautauqua. Dr. 
_ Townsend claims that he has enlisted Rev. 
Dr. Swing, of Chicago, in the project. Dr. 
Swing approves the proposition that an 
association be formed of the independent 
_ churches throughout the country. The 
Rey. Dr. Sunderland, editor of the Uni- 
_tarian will lecture, and the Rev. Dr. 

- ‘Thomas, pastor of the People’s Church, 
Chicago, is also expected to do so. Rev. 

: Thos. Hill, ex-President of Harvard, prom- 
- __ ises to lecturein August. Dr. Hill has a 
national reputation as the author of the 
standard time system., A course of twelve 
lectures upon ethics will be delivered by 

_ the Rey. Dr. A. P. Peabody of Boston. 
Among those who will speak are the Rey. 
Charles G. Ames, the popular preacher of 
Philadelphia; Prof. Barber, for ten years 

- editor of the Unitarian Review,and Presi- 
dent Livermore of the Theological School 
at Meadville, Pa., and President Atwood 
of the Theological School at Lenox, N. Y. 
The time of the meetings will be the last 
_ week in July and the first week in August. 


-—.—2—— 


me 
casey: We Must Build Upon Jesus Christ. 

ve __ FROM AN ADDRESS OF REY. WM. H. FURNESS AT THE 
‘LAYING OF THE GORNER-STONE OF THE UNITAR- 
_ TAN OHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 25, 1828. 


To advance this grand spiritual object, 
e have commenced the erection of this 
eburch. And we must build it upon that 

stone which God has made thé head of 
bit corner—upon Jesus Christ; for his 


al wants of our nature. 
ccordingly, we now acknowledge, and 
it may be the deepest con- 


on alone is corapetent to meet all 


r souls, we acknowledge 


Our Best ~*7ords. 


) Jesus Christ as the Promised—the Sent— 


-——sdEDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


the Son of God, “approved of God by 
miracles and wonders and signs which 
God did by him.” Without him we can 
do nothing—nothing towards the better 
purposes of our being. By the appoint- 
ment of the Most High, he is our Savior; 
and he saves us from no ordinary evils, 
and by no ordinary means. It is from 
the deadliest moral evils, from the ex- 
cesses of superstition and the misery of 
doubt, from the bondage and wretched- 
ness of sin, that he rescues us, and by 
means of that moral power communicated 
to the soul by all that he did, taught, and 
suffered. 


oe 


Parker’s “Views on Religion.” 


RELIGION AND HONESTY. 


I will not say that a man cannot be 
honest without a distinct consciousness 
of his relations to God, but I must say 
that consciousness of God is a great help 
to honesty in the business of a shop or 
the business of a nation; and without 
religion, unconscious 1f no more, it seems 
to me honesty is not possible. (p. 225.) 

The volume from which the above ex- 
tracts are taken is published by the 
American Unitarian Association, No. 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., and sold 
for one dollar a copy. 


oe 


Leaven. 


BY REV. W. G. ELIOT, D. D. 


We Unitarians are fond of speak- 
ing of our church as the “leaven” 
which is imparting to all the other 
churches an influence of decided 
character. “We may not grow 
rapidly but we are leavening the 
churches that do grow.” 

But we must remember that 
there are two kinds of leaven, of 
which the Scripture speaks. First 
is that spoken of by Jesus himself, 
(Matt. xin, 33), “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened.” It is the leaven of 
Christian faith and hope and love. 

The second kind is equally subtle 


(and diffusive, of which St. Paul 


speaks in the flfth chapter of his 
first letter to Corinth, when rebuk- 
ing the church in that place for 
wrong doing: “Your glorying is 
not good. Know ye not that a lit- 
tle leavyen leaveneth the whole 
lump? Purge out therefore the 
old leaven that ye may bea new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. For 
even Christ our passover is sacri- 
ficed for us.” 

It becomes us therefore to ex- 
amine ourselves, to know what kind 
of leaven we are. Is it purifying 
and elevating? Is it making those 
whom we influence more devout, 
more self-denying, more  Christ- 
like, or is itsimply unsettling their 
old faith without bringing them 
nearer to God? Are we working 
with Christ or against him? For 
any one of our churches which has 
been at work for tive years, in any 


to our faith. — 


community, a true answer canbe = 


found. Let it be honestly given. 
“By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 


7 


Our Sentiments Precisely. 


“Creeds will do no harm, but good, when they 
put forth no claim to fixity or infallibility.”’— 
kev. Stopford A. Brooke, of London, late Chap-. 
lain to the Queen. 


Our Brest Worps can but re- 


echo the following from the Chris- 
tian Life: 

For any religious body to tell 
the world what its actual religious 
beliefs are, is surely legitimate 
enough—providing, as Stopford A. 
Brooke says, that it does not claim 
“fixity or infallibility” for its be- 
liefs. Itis only when priests or 
churches assume authority to de- 
clare what men must believe, at 
the risk of peril to their own souls, 
that spiritual tyranny begins. 

Ah! say some, but if you adopt 
any formulated statement of your 
doctrines and principles, you in- 
fringe the religious liberty of peo- 
ple worshiping in Unitarian chap- 
els who hold views widely differing 
from, or possibly antagonistic to, 
your own views. How do we in- 
fringe it? They knew before they 
joined us what in the main our 
views are. The honesty or pro- 
priety of joining us was entirely a 
matter of their own conscience. 
They are perfectly free to join in 
all our religious observances, no- 
body asking them any test ques- 
tions of any kind whatsoever. They 
are equally free to stay or to go, 
and just as free as we are to organ- 
ize communions and build chureh- 

|es of their own. It would not be 
their liberty, but our own liberty, 
which would be violated if we were 
restrained from making a bold 
propagandism of our distinctive 
views of Christianity out of defer- 
ence to their half-beliefs, their 
doubts, or their negations. “Do 
not freeze these half-believers or 
doubters out of fellowship with 
us,” is the counsel sometimes given 
tous. Well, we have no wish to 
see anybody frozen away from us. 
| But we should only be playing the 
| part of cowards, indifferentists, or 
fools, if we consented to purchase 
anybody’s fellowship at the price 
of being faithless to our own con- 
;victions. If from any cause we 
were to degenerate from a church 
organized to express those con- 
victions, into a chureh which swp- 


| presses them, we shall have fallen  ~ 


unto alow estate indeed. Better a 

hundred times over that we split — 
into countless fragments, than that 
we should be in any sense recreant — 


Forsaking All For Christ. 

Rey. M. D. Shutter who was born 
and brought up in the Baptist 
faith finally came to see that he did 
not believe in the doctrines of that 
church, and, like an honest disciple, 
has publicly declared for what he 
does believe, which is essentially 
the faith of Liberal Christians. 
Our Church prints an eloquent 
sermon which Mr. Shutter preach- 
ed in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sunday,March 
28, 1886. In this sermon, referring 
to his leaving the Baptist chureh 
of which he was a beloved pastor, 
he says:— 

I held on, till honesty to my- 
self and the interests of the church, 
demanded my resignation and fare- 
well to my brethren. 

Whether this step was easy, you 
shall judge. 
brain is, after all, not so severe as 
the conflict in the heart. The asso- 
ciations of childhood gather about 
your old beliefs. One must set 
aside some of the things that were 
taught him from the cradle upward 
by those who still hold them with 
the unquestioning faith of yore. 
Father and mother have grown 
gray, perchance, in these ancient 


_ beliefs, and it is a most crushing 


sorrow even to seem to desert them, 
as they draw near the borders of 
the last dark stream,—to know they 
are filled with fear that your step 
may make an eternal separation, 


that in the heavenly kingdom they. 


shall never clasp you. How crush- 
ing this sorrow, let him who has 
felt it, say. The friends of maturer 
years are mostly among those who 
still hold the opinions you can 
hold no longer. Your own work 
has been withthem. Your earthly 
interests are there. Is there noth- 
ing that rends the heart in all this? 
Is it nothing to feel that those 
whose love has been so dear to you, 
whose sympathy has been to you a 
comfort and help in many a dark 
and troubled hour, will henceforth 
regard you as an alien and apos- 
tate? Then, too, one is liable to 
have his motives misinterpreted, 
his honesty questioned, the gen- 
uineness of his piety denied; but 
he must bear it all in the spirit of 
Him who “when He was reviled, 
reviled not again; when He suffer- 
ed, threatened not; but committed 
Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” One may be upbraid- 
ed with pride of intellect; but every. 
man must remember that for the 
right use of his own powers—how- 
ever humble—he is responsible. 
Accepting traditions, taking the 
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The struggle in the’ 


others, is not to use, but 
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of this world advise you to stop thinking for yourself and fol- 


RELIGIOUS HONESTY. > eS 
Sometimes when persons like honest Abraham Lincoln ob- | 
ject to uniting with a church because they do not believe its 
ereed, they are met with the remark that amounts, substantially 
to this: “No matter, you need not believe it. We do not be- as 
lieve it ourselves. Only say you believe it; and we will under- 
stand among ourselves that you say what you do not exactly 
mean.” 
Now, to say what we do not mean is neither sincere nor honest. 
When a man asserts that he believes that which he does not be- 
lieve, he commits a sin. In other words, for a man to say a 
thing is true which he does not believe to be true, is commonly 
called lying. This is a very simple and obvious statement. Is 
the moral aspect of the case improved any when the false asser- 
tion relates to religious belief? And yet have I overdrawn the 
picture as it apnears to many fair minded people? ; a 
CRUCIFYING JESUS AFRESH. o 
To deny and betray the truth as God gives you to see it, for - 
the pleasure of more company or for fear of displeasing friends, 
or any other reason, is to deny and betray your Lord and 
crucify Jesus afresh. 
Jesus says that they who do not love him more than father 
or mother are not worthy of him. Jesus is dishonored by those 
who joina church and assent to what they do not believe in 
order to please friends and relatives. Jesus, by all the teach- 
ing and example of his godlike life, pleads with you to be true 
in word and deed and always show your colors; but the fashions- 


low the crowd, attend the most popular church, and, if you 
should hold opinions that others would regard as unsound, be 
careful and do not speak out in meeting. Christ commanded us fan 
to give no uncertain sound and to let our light shine “st 
for the sake of others; but some churches are accustomed to say, 
virtually: “You may enjoy our fellowship if you will hide your — 
light.” So that often it actually comes to pass that churches who 
claim credit for orthodoxy do not really believe their own creed 
so much as they do that of Universalists or Unitarians. They do ; 
not themselves believe what they set in judgement on others for + 
not assenting to; and, worse still, they do in their hearts hold < 
privately the same belief which they damn others for teaching 

and holding publicly. But they must keep up an orthodox 
appearance; they must make believe in order to be on good terms 
with the elders and rulers; they must.do this to hold their 
church property; their minister may preach liberal sermons; in- 
deed he must so preach; they will not go and hear himifhe _ 
sticks to the old creed; but he may prudently rail at the Jews, if © 
there are no wealthy ones present, and he may refuse to ex- 
change pulpit courtesies with ministers who are called hetro- 
dox. Although he secretly holds the same views of Channing — 
and other Unitarian christians, it will be safer for him to de- — 
nounce Unitarianism, in regions where it is little known, than vse 
to speak well of it. Is this following the example of Christ? 


The Ethical Results. ‘s 


It is dishonest for preachers or for congregations to claim the prestige 
and the immunities of orthodoxy while they are not orthodox; to ask favors 
of the Sanhedrim, while they reject its traditions. The interval is short 
from cheating in religious jprofession to cheating in other and secular ways. 
One who has juggled with words in the church for years, perhaps for 
quarter of a century, has pretended to be a Calvinist when he has b 
heart and largely in word a Rationalist, will not be so reluctant to deceiy 

wt + 


Mera of life. ‘The ethical results of this clerical 
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thing but satisfactory.—An old paper. __ 
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DEALERS IN Ss <=) DRUGS, MEDICINES, PAINTS, OILS. 


~Kloman Gl, 
Mn bStores3 Farm Inplement == 


Te SHELBY COUNTY ASBTRACTS. 


ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ony GOODS, CLOTHING, Plows, Cultivators, Har- 1 have anita sre be hal the late W. A. 
ABSTRACT RECORDS OF SHELBY COUNTY 
ee and Pulverizers and shall give the business my ge attention. 
Orders by mail promptly attended 
—_awp-— always on hand. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. Pee J, FRED MILLER, 


THE FLYING DurcHMazx| “ WONEY MO LOAN, 


We leadinat Mammoth Stores, Low Prices, and | #8 @Sulky Plow is absolutely unapproachable. | at gix Per Cent. Interest, with privilege of pay- 
seek to give all patrons panecast satisfaction. The celebrated Smith wagon always in stock. ing part or all at any time. 


WE ASK ff OR A L. vr [ A L : MAIN STREET, 3 doors west of Broadway. A fees & YANTIS, 


GENERAL DEALERS IN 


MAIN STREET - SHELBYVILLE, ILL. Shelbyville, A he Tlinois. Dry Goods, Notions, Hats and Caps, Boots and 
Shoes, etc., in their new buildi ng On 
\ Tackett’s old corner, 
ano ae Ee poy Wa hela as C. J- ae O elses abel SHELBYVILLE, “is : - TLuINoIs. 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL —— DEALER IN—— 4s gretes heacnd ws 
b) at) 


CARPENTER AND BUILDER. : 


Groceries and Provisions!) isn: Pantha toner 


North Side Main St., 5 doors west of Broadway. 
oN AR [)W AR a | STONE, GLASS AND WILLOW WARE (), © Mocarty, 


RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 


——DEALER IN— 


("Families Spied by Order. 4e9 


And dealer in Foreign and Domestic Fruits and 
Gar den City P lows. Nuts. Parties and Weddings supplied on 
ST RQ short notice. Oysters in any style. 
Barb Fence Wire, Shelbyville, -  - -  Tllinois. 


Wood, Chain and Coal of Best Quality | J, 1 WEAKLY, 


Iron P 
2 ee oe DELIVERED TO ORDER BOOTS AN D SHOES 
SOLD and REPAIRED. Post Office Block, 


So ge Ee EA eS 1 Shelosaen! yh anes Illinois. 


Dry Kalsomine in White and Colors. Pure 
Pee Paints Ready for Use. SHELBYVILLE, = ILLINOIS. 


Bee OF H. M. SCARBOROUGH, 


DEALER IN 


| i ANE & Wk WEAKLY, Mepeescues as Sig Dry Goods, Carpets, Oil Cloths, Hats. 


I = : Caps, Clothing, Boots, Shoes, Groceries, 
Livery, Feed 3 SaleStable, and Queensware. 


eu VE RY. See LLONTER & MARSHUTZ, 
TH $ 
NOR MORGAN STREET, BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS. 
FE } D A N D * | SHELBYVILLF, - - - ILurnors. 27 Main Street, 


ENECHEHT & SOIvs. |Seserm, -  - - intron, 


OS A le k Raia eg W. 2: 2DPY. M. b., 


Hardware, Tinware, Stoves, PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 


S | AB | }: Sporting Goods, Wagon, Carriage aA )ifice sore J. ’ and ds oa and Shoe 
=; : . ore, where he can an 
) and Plow Materials. fidt'aichasion ly mls y and night when 


SHELBYVILLE, - ILLINOIS. ee" Calls prompily attended. 
-(HUFFER’S OLD STAND,) HOS. BARKER, R. GEO. L. JACKSON, 
‘Side of the Public Square, BLACKSMIT +E. PHYSICIAN oo eee 


NearHarwood’s Hay Press West-Shelbyville, Office over Thornto 
Ml. Repairs plows and all kinds of Sarmning i im- | his office when no’ 
plements and shoes horses. "Give h ee call. calls promptly at 


open 


JOHNSON & MILLER Ce Se oe 
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Cur Best Words. 


ae UNIVERSITY, 


sone of the old and strong colleges of the | 


West. Itis liberal in spirit. rogressive and 
thorough in work. Tuition is cheap. Board is 
reduced to its lowestterms. Street cars run to 
the College, which is located in a quiet and 
pleasant part of the city. Send for catalogue to 
the President, or to E. L. Conger, A. M., General 
Agent, Galesburg, Ill 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
ves aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
ooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test required; full course is three years; school 
year is 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th: students 
admitted later; six professors; hbrary of seven- 
teen thousand volumes; located in a beautiful and 
healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants. 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville Pennsylvania. 


HE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 


AN, 

Has been for over half a century the principal 
organ of the missionary activity of the Unitarian 
Churches of America. 

Its purpose is to serve the interests of Christi- 
anity as Unitarians understand it. To this end it 
collects and diffuses religious information. It 
publishes and distributes books and tracts. 

A full descriptive catalogue of the publications 
of the Association will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress. Clergymen of every denomination will be 
supplied at a discount of twenty-five per cent. 

e headquarters of the Association are at 
No. 7 Tremont Pace, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


lin. 2in. 8in. “col. 1 col 


C. ROBERTSON, 
“LOAN AND REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


| 
| 


: insertions AG $1.25 $ a $ 2.75 $ a 3 ye) | Has Farms for Sale on easy terms. Corner Main 
6 “ [7 $33 BeO OD. 1000 1800 | snd Morgen Street, 

Te Re hk 5.00 8,00 12.00 15,00 25,00 | SUBLBYVILLE SRE a ILLINOIS. 
24 hg on ee 7.50 12,00 15.00 22.50 40.00) = eet a ae hat . TCL 


) and about eight words to the line, 


furnished. 


A. THORNTON. J. WM. LLOYD. 


A ns pees & LLOYD, 
COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


Main Street. SHELBYVILLE, Inu. 


HOME SEEKERS! 


2000 acres of landin Shelby County, from 40 | \ tr 


to 820 in a tract for sale very cheap. One-fifth 
down, balance in five equal payments at7 pr. ct. 
In vicinity of schools,railroad and churches. With 
improvement or without as buyer wants. Write 
to me if you want to come to Shelby County. 
Gro. D. Cuares, Shelbyville, I. 


| ‘Twelve lines of Nonpareil type make one inch, M 


Ten per cent, discount where electrotypes are 


OULTON, CHAFEE & HEADEN, 


ATTORNEYS. 

|. Attend each term of court at Shelbyville, Tay- 
}lorville, Vandalia, Sullivan and United States 
| Court at Springfield. 

Office in Smith’s Block. Shelbyville, Il. 


| H OWLAND J. HAMLIN, 


| ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
| SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 
| Will attend each term of circuit court in Shelby 
and adjoining counties, and Supreme and United 
| States. courts at Springfield. 
Office, front rooms over W. F. Thornton & 
Son’s Bank. 


Send 10 cents postage, and we 
will mail you FREE a royal, 
valuable, sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of 
making MORE MONEY at 
once, than any thing else in 
America. Both sexes of all ages 
can live at home and work in spare time, or all the 
| time. Capital not required. We will start you. im- 
| mense pay sure to those who start at once. 


STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 


LARGEST SANITARIUM INTHE Vi 
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MEDICAL AND SURG 


This institution has for eighte 


States aud Canada, during which time more than 1 


GAL SANITARIUM, 


=) 


BATTLE GREEK, MIGH. 


en years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 


0,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its upri- 


valed facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Eye, 


Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the lighest 


The managers have spared no 
degree, and regardless of cost; and 
country and Europe, enables us to 


find so great an assemblage of means and appliances k 
Physicians —J. H. Ketxoce, M. D., Supt., Kare Linpsay, M.D., W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Srewarr, M.D. 


SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 2 


a personal acquaintance with the 


say that no where else in the world can the inyalid in search of health» 
for combating diseases as are found here. 


leading Sanitariums of both this 
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“In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity.” 


Vou. VIL. No. 15. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1886. 


SrnaLE NuMBER, 5Tos. 
Per YEAR 75 CENTS. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED EVERY TWO WEEKS 


= 


Poa 


With Jesus Christ as leader in morals and 


religion, this paper aims to help in the glori-} 


ous endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year 
10 to 20 copies to one address, each, 
"Specimen copy sent free. 
J. L. DOUTHIT, 
Editor and Publisher. 
Shelbyville. 111. 


$ .75 


7 Entered as second class mail matter in the Post 
Office at Shelbyville, Ili. 


"The Edtor is responsible for all matter in 
OUR BEST WORDS not otherwise credited. 
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HE SENDETH SUN, 


He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower, 
Alike they’re needful to the flower; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 

~ To give the soul fit nourishment. 
As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father! thy will, not mine, be done. 


Can loving children e’er reprove 
With murmurs whom they trust and 
Par, : love? 
aim Oh, Father! I would ever be 
tay A trusting, loving child, to thee, 
As comes to me or cioud or sun, 
_ Father! thy will, not mine, be done. 


Dae _ Oh, ne’er will I at life repine; 
: ~ Enough that thou hast made it mine, 
Where falls the shadow, cold, of death 
~ T yet will sing with parting breath 
_ As comes to me or shade or sun, 
_.. Father! thy will, not mine, be done. 
—Sarah Flower Adams. 


Editor’s Paragraphs. 


s 


5 


Our Brsr Worps is only T5ets 2 ; 
x a year now; but. it may be $1.00 | - We regret that our small space forbids 
“ next year—and cheap at that.  ~ 


WHEN the tug and strain of life 
comes it is good to remember 
Carlyle’s words: “Strength does 
not manifest itself in spasms, but 
in stout bearing of burdens.” 


WHEN the Queen of Madagascar 
shut up the saloons in her kingdom, 
and the ex-saloon keepers asked for 
compensation, she replied: “Com- 
pensate those you have wronged, 


60}and I will pay the balance.” 


_ Dr. James W. Ranney, of New 
York, relates that John B. Gough, 
not long before his death, told him 
(Dr. Ranney) that he (Gough) 
‘had not sufficient confidence in his 
self-control, after so many years of 
abstinence, to partake of mince-pie 
containing a little brandy. 


_ Desire of its faulty teachings 
and erring members, the church 


,/of Christ isa place where, as a 


rule, the true light shines more 
clearly than in any other spot on 
earth. Therefore,for a man to act 


4{as if he were afraid of this place of 


light, is pretty plain evidence that 
he is walking in darkness. 
THE fair likeness of two such 


famous and noble men-as Agassiz 
and Holmes with the carefully pre- 


3| pared sketches of their lives and 


works make this a rich number of 
Our Best Worps. We beg leave 
to remind teachers and students 
everywhere, that they should not 
fail to subscribe at once and secure 
this series of studies. It is-a rare 
opportunity that may not come 
soon again. 


No Church Without a Creed. 


Prof. Swing was about right 
when he said in his sermon on 
“New Unitarian Controversy” that: 
“To object to a written creed was 
very much the same thing as an 
objection to the art of writing. The 
real objection to writing creeds 
generally ought to be that they 
contained so much dogma, so much 
that was untrue, extraneous and 
unintelligible. A creed might die 
‘of impertinence in demanding too 
jmuch ofa man; but it was a mis- 
ks to suppose that the world 
asked for a church without a creed.” 


GONE ON BEFORE. 


| More than a passing notice of the death 


of the following excellent men and true 


ee Dy 


ministers of Christ, namely: Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop, D. D., of Boston, Rev. L. J. 
Livermore, of Cambridge, Mass., and 
Rey. A. W. Coan, of Dayton, O 

In a memorial service held in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, beautiful and tender 
tributes were given to Dr. Lothop’s 
life- work by Drs. Hedge, Hale, Everett, 
Peabody, and others; and also by the 
pastor of King’s Chapel, Rev. H. W. 
Foote, who said: 

“There is a special fitness in holding 
this memorial service in this place. It 
was here that Dr. Lothrop gave the first 
proof of his ministry, nearly sixty years 
ago.” 

Dr. Lothrop was the ready helper of 
many philanthropic and Christian enter- 
prises. The editor of this paper has 
grateful recollections of substantial 
encouragement and kind words from Dr. 
Lothrop’s own hand, over twenty years 
ago. Mr. Livermore was the efficient 
Secretary of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society,afew yearsago. He compiled the 
“Hymn and Tune Book,” extensively used 
in our churches. Rey. A. W. Coan was 
the genial editor of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty (Dayton, O.) the organ of the 
Christians (sometimes called“Newlights’) 
for several years. He was 
compelled to resign that position, over a 
year since, in consequence of ill health. 
He has now gone to his final rest. We 
never saw this brother, but we held 
pleasant and fraternal correspondence 
with him and learned to love his spirit. 
Writes one who knew him well: “We 
shall wait long for his equal.” 

Thus good men rise to brighter 
light and to be pressed more fondly to 
hearts that respect and love them. 

» “If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time: I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast —its splendor, 
Soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom; I shall 
Emerge one day.” 


AD 


Notable Events. 


Pauzt H. Hayne, the Southern poet, 
died at his home in Augusta, Ga., on the 
7th inst, at the age of 55 years. 


Tue president has signed the Fitz John 
Porter relief bill and sent Gen. Porter’s 
name to the Senate as Colonel of the 
U.S. Army to rank as such from May 14, 
1861, the time of his dismissal. = 


OnE of the boycotters of a concert gar- 
den in New York, was sentenced to prison 
on July 2, for three years and eight 
nionths, and four others were sentenced 
on the same offense between one and 
three years each. Six boycotters of Mrs. 
Landgraf’s bakery in New York, have al- 
so been convicted and sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment. 


As a result of the English parliamentary 
elections it seems that the fate of Home 
Rule in Ireland has again received a 
check. While all of the elections have 
not as yet taken place, enough have been 
held to render it certain that the conserv- ; As® 
atives and disaffected liberals, can, if they 2." eas 
join their forces, control the next parlia- 
ment. Itis not certain they will do this 
and Gladstone may still'continue in of 


Our Best Words. 
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STUDIES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


THEIR BIOGRAPHY—HOME LIFE—JITER- 


ARY HABITS—BOOKS—OUTLINES FOR 
STUDY—SPECIMENS OF STYLE—ETC, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Poet. Wit and Professor. 


)Prepared by H. D. Stevens, of the School News. ] 


ing the law, and devoted himself to med- 
icine. After three years spent in his 
medical studies, he went to Europe, 
where he spent nearly as much time in 
the prosecution of his studies in the hos- 
itals of London and Paris. Returnin 
he took his medical degree in 1836, an 
began the practice of his profession. 
Being better qualified as a medical 
teacher than as a practioner, in 1839 he 
was elected professor of anatomy and 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was born Au- 
gust 29, 1809, at Cambridge,. Mass., in 


/ hysiology at Dartmouth College, where 
/he remained two years. On his return 


the old ancestral house situated on the | to Boston, he again resumed his medical 
north side of the commons, fronting | practice until elected, in 1847, to a sim- 
Harvard College. This house is welljilar chair at Harvard College. With 
described in the opening chapter of/this institution he has ever since re- 
“The Poet at the Breakfast Table.” He | mained as a lecturer up to the present 
was the fourth child of Rev. Abiel | time. 

Holmes, a man of more than usualabil-! LEarlyin his college life, young Holmes 
ity. The Holmes family came from a attracted attention as a poet, and his 
long line of vigorous colonial ancestors, | contributions to The Collegian, a college 
who had settled in Woodstock, Conn.,| periodical, were evidences of a promis- 
and of whom the poet has given a de-| ing poetical gift. In 1836 he read be- 
scription in his“A Family Record.” His fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society, “ Poe 
mother was Sarah Wendell, and she had | try, a Metrical Essay,” and this was fol- 
the character of this worthy family, as | lowedin 1843 by “Terpsichore,” “Urania” 
also, further back, of the Quincys and | in 1846, and “Astrea” in 1850. His first 


Olivers. Holmes’ genius is thus regard- 
ed as the result of a choice heredity. 
Little has been given us of the early 
home life. It is known, however, that 
his father was of a tolerant character, 
and had the religious habits of his Puri- 
tan ancestors. At an early age, Oliver 
was placed in the Cambridge schools, 
where he made rapid progress in his 
elementary studies. At 15 years of age 
he was sent to Phillips Academy, at 
Andover, to complete his preparatory 
studies. In the following year (1825), 
young Holmes entered Harvard College, 
and graduated in 1829, in a class which 


ana “Law School, at 
he abanc mec the idea of follow- 


ieee _ 


volume of poems, a thin volume, appear- 
ed in 1836, followed by a new edition in 
1848. Up to this date Holmes had writ- 
ten little else than~poetry and medical 
essays, the latter being of general scien- 
tific interest. 

In 1857 the Atlantic Monthly was start- 
ed by a corps of the literary men of 
Boston and vicinity. Dr. Holmes was 
one of its most enthusiastic supporters. 
He named it, and wrote for it continu- 
ously for many years. In its first num- 
bers appeared “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” followed in 1868 by 
“The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” 
and in 1871 by “ The Poet at the Break- 


= | contained many members since distin- 

5 oc i A ; fast raed These paste ruse serials 
“Z After graduation he spent one year at | contain , many of his best poems, 
a). the: Da et ina ridge, | since gathered into his collected poetry. 


These essays were verypopular,and gave 


that impetus to the Atlantic Monthly 
which carried it safely beyond the pe- 
riod of experiment. 

In 1861 appeared Dr. Holmes’ first 


venture as a novelist, “Elsie Venner.” 


This was followed by a similar story in 
1868, called “The Guardian Angel.” 
These two works were original in con- 
ception,and presented in the form of the 
novel some of the most abstruse and per- 


plexing questions in physiological and ° 


moral science. A collection of essays en- 
titled “Soundings from the Atlantic,” 
came forth in 1864, and this was followed 
in 1888 by a similar collection of essays, 
“ Pages from an Old Volume of Life.” 
December 8, 1879, the Atlantic “ Re- 
ception and Breakfast,” in honor of his 
seventieth birth-day, was celebrated in 
Boston by one of the most brilliant and 
notable of literary gatherings. There 
were present nearly all of the contribu- 
tors to the Atlantic, and besides these, 


Emerson, Whittier and other literary | 


celebrities. The occasion was one long 
to be remembered, and was a just recog- 
nition of Dr. Holmes’ well-earned posi- 
tion in American literature. 


OF HIS PERSONAL AND HOME LIFE, 


Dr. Holmes was married June 15, 1840, 
to Amelia Lee Jackson. They have had 
three children, of whom O. W. Holmes, 
Jr.,is a well known legal writer. Holmes’ 
life has been studious and uneventful. 
He has encountered no adverse fates nor 
vicissitudes. Nature gave him neither 
a robust nor yet a delicate constitution, 
but by temperance and good cheer he is 
now, while nearing eighty years of age, 
still at work and in the full possession 
of his faculties. His has been an active 


life, devoted to earnest study and the 


pursuit of high ideals. He has been 
constantly surrounded by domestic hap- 
piness, and cheered by the love of many 
friends. 

When seen in conversation with Em- 
erson or Lowell, he has been described 
as giving the impression of intensity, 
“the whole man, body and soul, seem- 
ing a miraculous, intellectual engine.” 
In appearance and manner, he is viva- 
cious and sparkling, like his writings. 
His smile is easily provoked, while he 


has a fondness for puns, and is inimita- 


ble at repartee. 
HIS LITERARY WORK AND CHARACTER. 


As a writer of songs and lyrics, both 
humorous and serious, Dr. Holmes 
stands in the first rank, while many of 


his poems, written for special occasions, 


are unexcelled in literature. Of his pa- 
triotic lyrics and hymns, so well known, 
“OJd Ironsides,” written at twenty-one, 
can never be forgotten. 
Loyal North,” written in 1861 at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, and “Union 
and Liberty ” are among the best poetic 
literature which that period brought 
forth. 

As a writer of festive songs and poems 
celebrating special events, Dr. Holmes 
is easily at the head of any writer of the 
century. Many of his poems, like “The 
Last Leaf,” “The One-hoss Shay,” and 


“Voice of the 


“Dorothy Q.,” have already become the. 


best examples of pure humor in Amer- 
ican literature. In his more serious 
works, Dr. Holmes has shown a power 
of thought and a beauty of expression 


which have surprised his most intimate 


friends, and made them regret that he 


/ 
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\ Chambered Nautilus ” was said by Whit- 
tier to be “booked for immortality.” 
“The Living Temple” is one of his no- 
blest efforts, and is probably the best 


- oem upon that subject which has ever 


een written. “Musa,” “The Crooked 
Footpath,” and “A Song of Other Days,” 
are among the most touching poems in 
the English language. Of the latter po- 
em it is said that’ Thackeray could not 
read it without tears. His oft-recurring 
\ poems before the “ Class of ’29,” includ- 
ing “ Billand Joe,” have moved all hearts 
by their simple touches of the humor 
and pathos of life. 

In his prose writings some find more 
satisfaction than in his poetry, and no 
fair estimate of Holmes’ genius can be 
given which leaves out these unique 
prose essays. He combines the scien- 
tific love of observation and dissection 
with a keen insight into human nature, 
and a lively sympathy with all its varied 
moods. His command of language is 
something phenomenal. The most ob- 
durate material melts under his magic 
touch. His “Farewell to Agassiz,” on 
his trip to South America, is an exam- 
ple of his power and facility of difficult 
versification. 

The diversity of Holme’ talent is un- 
excelled among our writers. He is 
equally good in all keys. Each new de- 
parture of his genius has been a surprise 
and a success 


List of Dr. Holmes’s Writings. 


~ POETICAL WORKS. 


1. Poems, first.edition (1836). 

2. Poems, second edition (1848). 

3. Songs in Many Keys (1864). 

4. Songs of Many Seasons (1875). 

5, The Iron Gate, and Other Poems (1880). 


PROSE WORKS. 


: 6. The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
(1858). 
7. The Professor at the Breakfast Table 
(1868). 
8. The Poet atthe Breakfast Table (1871). 
9. Elsie Venner (1861). 
See 10. The Guardian Angel (1868). 
11. Currents and Counter Currents in Med- 
ical Science (1871). 
12. Pages From an Old Volume of Life 
(1883). 
13. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1884). 


While the above editions show the chro- 
nological order of Holmes’ poetical writ- 
ings, they are now all collected together in 

- complete editions. Several editigns of his 
writings have appeared in England, where 
they have been very popular. While his 
separate poems have been received with 

great favor in this country as they appear- 
me: ed, yet it can not be said they have been so 
widely read as his prose works, especially 
the “Breakfast Table Series.” Of these 
the “Autocrat” is probably the most pop- 
~ ular, containing, as it does, many of his 
best poems, and dealing with subjects easily 
understood. The “Professor” and the 
ere “Poet” were not equally popular, coming 
2 later in his intellectual life and partaking 
er of the more serious and abstruse questions 
occupying his maturer years. The volume 
entitled ‘‘ Pages From an Old Volume of 
Life,” includes two previous volumes, viz: 
“Soundings From the Atlantic ” (a collec- 
~ tion of miscellaneous essays issued in 1864), 
_ and a paper on “ Mechanism in Thought 
and Morals.” ¢ : 
¢ Dr. Holmes’ presentation of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson is the latest production 
___» of his pen, and is regarded as one of the 
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literature. In addition to the above list of 
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his principal writings, Dr. Holmes has 
written a “Memoir of John Lothrop Mot- 
ley,” and several medical essays. 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


1. Illustrated Library Edition of Poems, 
full gilt, $4. 2. Handy Volume Edition, 
in two volumes, with portrait, $2.50. 3. 
Household Edition, with portrait, $2. 4, 
Of his prose works, the “ Breakfast Table 
Series,” in three vols., cost $6; while the 
same series together with “ Elsie Venner,” 
“The Guardian Angel,” “ Pages from an 
Old Volume of Life,” and Poems, in seven 
vols., cost $12. All these editions and many 
special ones are published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Coston, who will send them 
at prices named. 

“ Holmes’ Leaflets,” by Josephine E. 
Hodgdon, with a biograghical sketch and 
many illustrations, is furnished at 48 cts., 
net. A Holmes Calendar, containing se- 
lections from Dr. Holmes’ writings for ev- 
ery day in the year, can be had for $1. 

A steel portrait of Holmes, 9x12 inches, 
will be sent for 25 cents, and Atlantic Por- 
trait, 24x30, for $1. 


Outlines for a Study 
OF POETRY OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


I—Holmes at Homie. 


Dorothy Q., Family Record, Old Cambridge, 
Lucy, Opening Piano, Moore Centennial, Lend- 
ing Punch-Bowl, The School-Boy, Once More, 
Contentment, Rhymed Lesson, The Study, Old 
Man Dreams, Meeting of Friends, Nearing Snow- 
line, Iron Gate, Epilogue. 


11—The Friend. 


Bill and Joe, Indian Summer,The Boys, F. W. 
C., Oldest Friend, All Here, Old Cruiser, Ad Am- 
icos, Last Survivor, Abhp. and Gil Blas, The 
Shadows, James F. Clarke, A Good Time Going. 


III—The Doctor. 


Comet, Stethoscope Song, Mind’s Diet, Mysteri- 
ous Illness, Living Temple, Rights, National San- 
ity Association, Two Armies, R. VY. Winkle, M. 
D., Medical Poem, Gray Chief, The Wares, Dr. S. 


G. Howe. 
IW-—The Patriot. 


Dorchester Giant, Robinson of Leyden, Agnes, 
Boston Tea-Party, Bunker Hill, American Acad- 
emy Centennial, Old Ironsides, Boston Bells, Bos- 
ton Common, Vestigia Quinque, Brother J. to 
Sister C., Under Washington Elm, Army Hymn, 
Sweet Little Man, Union and Liberty, Good Ship 
Union, Charles Sumner, Governor Andrew, How 
Not to Settle It, Japanese Banquet, 


W-The Preacher, 


Family Record, Rhymed Lessons, Questioning, 
Worship, Manhood, Rights, Idols, Love, At Pan- 
tomime, Two Sonnets, Crooked Footpath, Hymn 
of Trust, A Sunday Hymn, A Mother’s Secret, 
The Last Look, Under Violets, H. C. M., Organ- 
Blower, Iris, Her Book, Avis, Truths, St. An- 
thony, Chambered Nautilus, The Last Leaf. 


YWi-—The Poet. 


To My Reader, Sympathies, Musa, Evenin 
Song, Opening the Window, Programme, Olc 
Year Song, Silent Melody, Voiceless, Poem to Or- 
der, Smiling Listener, Familiar Letter, Atlantic 
Dinner, Wordsworth, Burns, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier’s Birthday. 


VWilI-The Wit. 


Height of Ridiculous, Dilemma, Music-Grind- 
ers, Organ -Blower, Contentment, Hot Season, 
/Estivation, Chanson, Prologue, Deacon’s Shay, 
How Old Horse Won, Parson T’s. Legacy, Fare- 
well to Agassiz, Aunt Tabitha, What All Think, 
Latter Day Warnings. ‘ 


Specimen of Style. 
THE LIVING TEMPLE. 


Not in the world of light alone, 

Where God has built his blazing throne 

Nor yet alone in earth below, 

With belted seas that come and go, 

And endless isles of sunlit green, 

Is all thy Maker’s glory seen : 

Look in upon thy wondrous frame,— 
Eternal wisdom still the same! 
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The smooth, soft air with pulse-like waves 
Flows murmuring through its hidden caves, 
Whose streams of brightening purple rush, 
Fired with a new and livelier blush, 

While all their burden of decay | 

The ebbing current steals away, 

And red with Nature’s flame they start 
From the warm fountains of the heart. 


No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 
Forever quivering o’er his task, 

While far and wide a crimson jet 

Leaps forth to fill the woven net 

Which in unnumbered crossing tides 
The flood of burning life divides, 

Then, kindling each decaying part, 
Creeps back to find the throbbing heart. 


But warmed with that unchanging flame 
Behold the outward moving frame, 

Its living marbles jointed strong 

With glistening band and silvery thong, 
And linked to reason’s guiding reins 

By myriad rings in trembling chain, 
Each graven with the threaded zone 
Which claims it as the master’s own. 


See how yon beam of seeming white 

Is braided out of seven-hued light, 

Yet in those lucid globes no ray 

By any chance shall break astray. 

Hark how the rolling surge of sound, 
Arches and spirals circling round, 

Wakes the hushed spirit through thine ear 
With music it is heaven to hear. 


Then mark the cloven sphere that holds 
All thought in its mysterious folds. 
That feels sensation’s faintest thrill, 
And flashes forth the sovereign will; 
Think on the stormy world that dwells 
Locked in its dim and clustering cells! 
The lightning gleams of power it sheds 
Along its hollow glassy threads! 


O, Father! grant thy love divine 
To make these mystic temples thine! 


When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the ees dust thy mercy warms, 
And mold itinto heavenly forms ! 


MODEL OF QUESTIONS ON ABOVE. 
While more appropriate for a physiology 


class, yet the following questions only fairly 
call out the thoughts and figures contained 
in this poem : 

1. What is meant by “ the world of light ?”” By 
“belted seas?”’ 
go 2” 
waves??? Whatare ‘‘its hidden caves,” and why 
so called? What is meant by ‘‘streams of bright- 
ening purple,”’ and why are they “fired witha 
new and livelier blush?” 
of decay ’’ here referred to? What is ‘the ebbin 
current?’’ 
toin the next two lines? What kind of a figure 
is ‘‘ Nature’s flame ?”’ 

2. What is “‘ the throbbing slave”’ here referred 
to? And why “ forever quivering o’er his task ?”” 
Could this thought have been more poetically 
expressed ? 
Why does he say “‘ leaps forth?”’ 
woven net?’’ 
this poetically or practically true? Point out 
why 
here. Does not ‘‘creeps’’ describe the idea more 
fully than any other possible word ? 

3. Compare “unchanging flame”? and ‘“ Na- 
ture’s flame.’ What is meant by “living mar- 
bles jointed strong?’ and by “ glistening band 
and silvery thong?’’ and how “linked to reason’s 
uiding reins?’”’ 
myriad rings in trembling chains?” 
“the threaded zone’’ here referred to? What is 
meant by the last line? 

4, What is the prosaic statement which is here 
rendered by ‘‘ braided out of seven-hued light?” 
What is meant by “lucid globes?” 
just what is meant by ‘‘the rolliag surge of 
sound arches and spirals circling round.” 

5. What is ‘‘the cloven sphere,’”’ and why de- 
scribed as ‘‘cloven?’’ Whatare the ‘“‘ mysterious 
folds?” 
eally. Wh 
what are these “hollow glassy threads?’’ 
called ‘‘ glassy ?”’ ; 

6. What can 


: And how can they ‘‘come and 
What is the reference here to “ pulse-like 


What is the “ burden 


What action of the heart is referre 


“The crimson jet’? means what? 
What is “ the 
“The flood of burning life ’—is 


‘kindling’’ and “‘creeps”’ are thus used 


What facts are referred to in 
What is 


Explain 


Explain the next two lines physiologi- 
“dim and clustering celle.” Ee 


ce 


tive Unitarians. It is folly and 
Se ~— eonfusion for two such contradic- 
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“A PURER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
sake the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 


Let our hearts bid it weleome. Let our lives re- peculiar faith; 
veal its beanty and its power. 


"—William Ellery 
conse etcatl 


SATURDAY, JULY 17, 

WE print in this number the 
preface to our third edition of 
“Jesus Christ or the Creeds.” This 
will be supplied by mail at ten 
cents single copy, twenty or more 
copies to one address for five cents 
each. 


Tue formal opening of the new 
Unitarian Headquarters Building, 
Boston. Mass., took place on Thurs- 
day night, June 24th, 1886. Dr. 
James F. Clarke offered prayer. 
Rey. John Cordner, D.D., LL.D, 
gave an interesting historical ad- 
dress, and Gov. Robinson, Massa- 
chusetts, gave the closing address, 
in which he said: 

“Let this building be in fact and 


in truth consecrated to all that we | 


love and adore and live for, to God 
and to Christ, to truth, to piety, to 
righteousness, to love, and to ho- 
liness.” 


This sentence of the newly elect- 
ed President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will do to stand 
by, live by, and die by. Amen. 


“Peace Through Division.” 

There are Unitarians and Unita- 
rians, just as there are Presbyte- 
rians and Presbyterians, or Episco- 
palians and Episcopalians; and 
there is just as wide a difference 
between a genuine historic Chris- 
tian Unitarian and a free religious 
Unitarian as there is between an 
old school Presbyterian who be- 
lieves in genuine historic Calvin- 
ism and a new school Presbyterian 
or“progressive” orthodox who holds 
essentially to the same views as Dr. 

Channing and the more conserva- 


parties to work on the same 
r ee raat on pee 


— | 


1886. , 
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tear down. It brings 
acres upon religion, because it 
‘tempts multitudes of professed be- 
lievers to sail under a name and 
creed that misleads as to their 
and, by misrepre- 
senting their real convictions, pre- 
sents them before the world as re- 
ligiously dishonest and hypocriti- 
cal. This false attitude of believ- 
ers is productive of the worst form 
of skepticism and infidelity; it is|® 
one of the chief hindrances, to-day, 
to the progress of a purer Chris- 
tianity. The devil would have us 
seek to remedy this mischief bya 
false compromise and by crying 
“peace! peace! when there is no 
peace.” But Christ has taught us 
that the true and lasting peace 
comes through division, some- 
There must be purity and 
honesty before there can be genu- 
ine. peace. It was in this sense 
that the Prince of Peace declared, 
“T came not to bring peace, but di- 
vision.” “Peace through Division,” 
is the title of one of the greatest 
sermons of the greatest thinkers 
among Unitarians of this century. 
(We refer to Dr. James Martineau 
of England). “Peace through Di- 
vision” should be the watchword of 
Unitarians, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, and all believers who care 


seeking to 


times. 


more for loyalty to Christ than for a 


soft pew anda great crowd. The 
“broad guage’ is the dangerous road 
when it comes to men like Dr. 
| Eliot and Rowland Connor, for ex- 
ample, attempting to pull in the 
same denominational harness. 
There can be no true union and 
peace and no healthful church 
growth until we all agree to sit 
humbly at the teet of the one 
Master. 


The Unitarian Anniversaries in 
: England. 
{From the Christian Life, June 19, 1886. ] 
All have manifested one interest; 
all have shown concern for the pro- 
motion of what Mr. Enfield, the 
President of our Association, justly 
called “the true Christianity.” Our 
American brethren have recently 
gee shoe De nee trying pe to 
mate 


anism. Some 
ra aii y 


“movement;” palates a dapaniht ah 
our meeting this year we have been 
more fortunate. We have given it 
once again the old name, the right — 
name, The President led the way. 
The Rey. Dr. Vance Smith calls. 
Unitarianism “Genuine Christi- 
anity.”” Other speakers,“The Chris- 
tianity of Christ;’while some said it 
was the “New Testament religion;” 
and others, “Simple allegiance to 
Christ.” We have been profoundly 
interested in, and pleased with 
these definitions; and much of the 
good and the inspiriting character 
of the gatherings have been the 
outeome of this Unitarian or Chris- 
tian simplicity. We commend the 
above art of defining Unitarianism 
to our brethren in the West. It is 
no new art, but the restoration of a 
primitive method they will find in- 
the writings of Channing, Ware, 
and others; and it has this recom- 
mendation of being as true as truth 
itself. Of the one hundred minis- 
ters present at these meetings, no 
one even thought of dissenting from 
these applications to which we have 
referred. 


Some Essentials for a Church. 


The following words of Dr. Fred. H-. 
Hedge on the necessity of churches hav- 
ing platforms and constitutions of relig- 
ious doctrine are timely and suggestive: 


“Since the greater part of the business 
of the church is the communication and 
ineuleation of religious truth, it follows: 
that there must be a mutual understand- 
ing on that point—on the question, what. 
is truth, or what is the truth which the: 
church has to teach? That understand-— 
ing expressed or implied is the constitu- 
tion of the church. * * Each 


branch of the church has its constitution, — 


which serves as the basis of its action, 
and the maintenance of which 1s essential — 
not only to its prosperity, but to. its very 
being. Suppose that no such understand- 
ing “existed; that the doctrine of the 
church, of any church, were wholly unde- 
termined; that not so much asa funda- 
mental proposition or general outline of 
Christian faith were admitted or under- 
stood; that every proposition which 
might offer, from whatever source, of 
whatever import, were equally entitled to: 
be received as the doctrine of the church; 

that, instead of a constitution, the church. 
presented a blank tablet, on which each 
might inscribe his own theory, and call it. 


Christianity,—suppose this, and what fol- 
| lows? It is easy to see that Christianity, — 


as a form of faith, would soon become ex- _ 


tinct, overlaid with the speculations of all “os af 


who incline to speculate, with the visions: 
of all who are given to dream. The 
Christian church, instead of the “Bride of — 


the Lord,” would become the harlot of i 


every reformer who might wish to dally — 
with her; the temple, instead of a fane for — 


theon for all the divinities of all religion 


or. a pandemonium for every. abortion of 
* - Thin, 


the human mind. 

exist in this world by distinction 

from another. Enlarge as ea 

will the idea and scope o 

there must: segks i somewhere a 
it.” yh Sai > 
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Christian worship, would become a pan-— 


ea 


ee _CARCASONNE OF THE SOUL, 


Ina recent number of the Christian Register 
me Mr, Chadwick described an old poem entitled 
“Carcasonne.’’ So much interest was felt in it 
that letters came to him from all parts of the 
country. Mr. Chadwick then sent the old French 
poem in the original and also two translations. 
The story briefly told is this: Old Carcasonne is 
a grand old city in Europe, made familiar to 
Americans also through the writings of Henry 
James. An old peasant who had lived only a few 
miles distant, had always longed to visit it, but 
é had not been able to doso. He was now old and 
- had not seen fair Carcasonne. His wife and son 
had been to Narbooae. His grandson even had 
seen Perpignon, but he must die without seeing 
that one city of ‘his choice. A passing traveler 
4 heard his lament and said, ‘‘Rise-up my friend, 
you shall go with me on the morrow and see 
Carcasonne.” Thet night a tolling bell was 
sounded. It was for the old peasant’s soul. He 
had died with his life’s wish unfulfilled. Hach 
translator asks, “‘O who has not his Carcasonne?”’ 
_ though no such line occurs in the old French. 

Mrs. Mulford of Mattoon, read the poen ata 
late anniversary. She thought that the longings 
of the heart had been stilled if not answered by 
the coming of Christ and so added an original 
poem which 1 have obtained from her for the 

readers of OuR BEST WORDS. 8. 0..B. 


Yea! See thee Carcasonne we do! 

By faith beyond the Eternal blue! 
Beyond the stars that mighty roll, 
We see thee, Carcasonne of soul! 


In the beginning of all things, 

- : The lower life, then that with wings; 
So births from mind and births from soul; 
The lower first from lower mold. 


The lower thought the young desire;— 
~ Toward them we speed on steeds of fire. 
arth born they to the earth return; 
. Or guard we them in sacred urn. 


New aims of mind or loves of soul, 
Fast bind or strongly us control. 
Again we mourn our wishes flown; 
We did not reach our Carcasonne. 


Visions of loveliness and light, 

Dwell in the artist’s soul with might. 
Divinity within him grows; 

But best ideal ne’er he knows. 

A thousand poems light of wing, 

A thousand sweet voiced songsters sing 
In poet’s soul; but Carcasonne! 

He reaches not his Carcasonne. 


We mourn because eternal youth 
Delights not, we sigh with Ruth; 

‘ Our hopes are dead, the Winter’s here; 
All dazed we look on black palled bier. 


ss ; Now as of old those sisters three, 
: To every life give ministry. 
i The new birth brings, the new life tends, 
ley The thread is cut; the loved life ends. 
This earth’s the Spring time of our life, 
The blooms foretell a fruitage rife. 
Blooms fall; the leaves and fruit decay; 
Enriching some the great highway. 


But when we reach that Carcasonne, 
And in His image are new born, 
Like ‘‘Israel’s Singer Sweet” shall be 
___ Made satisfied: because like Thee. 
Epitome of things below, — 
- To see this man, why art so slow? 
- See’st not the Spring time of each year, 
Rejoicing in glad Haster cheer? 
| Man thou art he of upturned face, 
te gait _ Rejoice thee then to run this race. 
~~ Bach lower life within thee dies; 
_ To grander life thou dost arise. 
Tf “ye are gods” as has been said, 
- Dross hindering must aside be laid, 
__~ Each death of low desires shall be, 
> Preface of Haster glad to thee. _ 


thee, while swift the seasons roll; 
i nal las . | ou a be free, ; 
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EDITOR'S PARAGRAPHS. ‘to whenI was going Maying. 


SEVERAL pamphlets and sermons re- | “isappointed that day who had eelleatet Sa as 


ceived to be noticed hereafter. the words, “Into all lives some rain must fall,” 


which means that every eye must shed tears and 
and every heart know sorrow. I remember one 
who had such a grateful heart that he could not 
bear to hear his children complain of the food 
spread before them or of the weather. He thought 
of itas God’s weather, to be taken just as it 

came, rejoicing in the sunshine and patient in 
the rain, for we need both. 

There were many sweet looking children 
present; they were the human flowers, and several 
did their little part towards making the occasion 
pleasant and profitable. All the selections were 
in good taste. One lad I noticed read extremely 
well. The poems recited were very pretty, and 
were on the primrose, the daisy, the lily, the 
rose, and even the weed. Members of the infant 
class gave little sermons, a few words about being 
kind to little neighbors, generous to the poor, 
well-behaved to guests, and soon. Two cousins 
sang beautifully together. There seemed to be 
more girls than boys in the school, and the girls 
spoke most easily, perhaps because it was one 
of their few chances to speak in public, while the 
boys are to do most of the talking in the future. 
A little boy burst out crying, “I want to go to my 
mother,” and that was not strange when he got 
frightened about speaking, There is nothing so 
good as a mother to go to. 

The young superintendent, who seems to be as 
wise as he is good, told of how much money had 
been collected in pennies for charity, 1t was a 
ence of so many people, before the minister who| jarge sum for the sizeof the school, and of what 
was very, very solemn in the Christening service. | the infant class had raised in a short time for the 
I think the boy will be apt to remember that ser- Country Week. He said the school was not so 


For want of room we are compelled to 
defer several reviews of books, araong 
which may be mentioned the Life of Alex. 
Campbe!l by his wife, Poems by John H. 
Bryant, “The Problem of the Irrepressible 
Conflict in Politics” by Rev. I. Villars, and 
“Tola, or Facing the Truth,’ by J. Pressly 
Barrett, Raleigh, N. C. 

~ -_~ - 
For Our Brest Worps. ‘ 
FLOWER SUNDAY. 
BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 


Dear Youne Fouxs: You may like to hear of 
a Flower Service which I attended at Harrison- 
square Church, Dorchester. It was Whitsunday 
and the June roses in full bloom. One rarely 
sees so many flowers in a church. There was a 
huge perforated harp at the right of the »pulpit. 
Sometimes I suppose each hole sustains a bunch 
of flowers. But that day the strings were made 
of glossy box, with one bunch of flowers at the 
head. There were two large crosses, the one be- 
hind the pulpit made of daisies, the other of dif- 
ferent flowers. Garlands of daisies above the 
railing of the altar, and resting on it small bask— 
ets of flowers. Several of the scholars brought 
bouquets and laid them on the piano. 

After the reading of the service and singing 
from the Hymnal a young boy was baptized. He 
seemed alittle hero, as he stood alone in the pres- 


vice in the days tocome. The heavy rain was a ieree ag a rom ee bate’ a batter school. That 
. - ++ 41,,|is what a Sunday-school should be every year. 

ere disappointment, as‘on aceount of it the The minister, a former superintendent, and a vis- 

babies could not be brought to be christened, and | jtor made short speeches. : 

not nearly so many grown persons as usual were| everybody, teachers, scholars, congregation and 

present. 


visitors: Then, I suppose, the flowers were dis- 
5 tributed but I could not stay to see. The Harri- 

It seemed hard for one of the pieces that was|son Square Sunday-school now takes its well- 
recited to say ‘The rain is over,” when it was| earned vacation. But Wednesday afternoon of 
falling steadily. Ido not know how you feel! CY°TY week the scholars and teachers are to meet 
2 to make up nosegays for the sick in the city 
about it, my dears, but the children I have known | hospitals. Thus they will not forget all their 
looked on rain as a serious misfortune. I used | kindly and useful Sunday-school work. 
i 


Cards were given to 


Preface to Third Edition 
OF “JESUS CHRIST OR THE CREEDS.” 

In preparing this third edition I have endeavored to profit by the light 
of more years of experience and of the various criticisms of former editions. 
A large part has been rewritten, and some has been omitted. 

Tt isnow republished with the same motive and aim as at first, namely: the 
motive of a nurse who seeks on a finespring day to let pure air and sunshine 
into asick room. My aim is to do my best, however poor that best may be, 
to let the sunshine of pure Christianity into the church, that it may be clear- 
ed of mouldly, dead, and yet unburied creeds that make it offensive to many 
of the brightest and best men and women of the age. If, in this attempt, I so 
far succeed as to be severely scolded for showing people the nature of the 
stuff they are professing to believe and support, it will not be the first time 
that the hand who lifted the window curtain of a dark room has been blamed, 
for exposing the dust and mold. Nevertheless, “faithful are the 


wounds of a friend;” and I put forth this plea in the most friendly spirit to- 
ward all whom it concern. In this matter, I can truly make the following 
words of another my own: 

“JT write all this with entire kindness to Christians in other religious com- 
munions. I know too well the difficulties of their position to be hypercrit- 
ical or severe. Here are suits of armor in which their fathers did battle in 
the days of chivalry, and did battle well. And now the men of to-day have 
outgrown that armor. Yet it is so beautiful. It has so many noble associa- 
tions! It is very hard to put it off and to be done with it forever. We 

~ know all that, and we aresorry for them. Some of us have had this very. 
thing todo, But because we are sorry they most not ask us to put the 
armor on.” * - . 

And, I may add, neither should they blame us for kindly suggesting, in 
the name of our common Master, that they can fight better and -prevent. 
thousands from stumbling if they will throw off the heavy, awkward:armor 
and face the world with armor that will stand the test ofthe critical thought 
ot this enlightened nineteenth century. — zs Seer okt. 

-*Rev. E. E. Hale in North American Review, 1886. 
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NOTED TEACHERS. 


THEIR BIOGRAPHY —LIFE-WORK—METH 


ODS OF INSTRUCTION—WRITINGS, ETC. 


No. 1.—Louis J. R. Agassiz. 
Naturalist and Teacher. 


Munich, where he formed many inti- 
mate friendships among the noted pro- 
fessors assembled there. While living 
in the same house with Prof. Déllinger 
he studied the organization of plants and 
their geographical distribution and the 
embryonicdevelopmentofanimals. This 
was the beginning of that special study of 


[Prepared by H. D. Stevens, of the School News.] | Agassiz’s which, in later years, was fruit- 


Among the great Nature teachers of 
the present century no name stands 
higher than that of Professor Louis 
Agassiz. That the most muture part of 
his life-work was done in America ren 
ders his services and memory a truly 
American inheritance. 


Louis John Rudolph ‘Agassiz was 


born in the hamlet of Motiers, in the| 


the canton of Fribourg, in Switzerland, 
May 28,1807. His ancestors were French 
Huguenots, who had been driven from 


home by the revocation of the Edict of | 


Nantes, and who had taken refuge in the 
Pays de Vaud. For six generations the 
lineal ancestors of Louis Agassiz had 
been Protestant clergymen. His father 
was a pastor who had settled in the dis- 
trict of Motiers on account of its mild 


climate. Agassiz’s mother was Rose | 
Mayor, a daughter of a physician in the | 


canton of Vaud. It was from her that 
Agassiz inherited his love for living 
things. She superintended his educa- 
tion until he was eleven years of age, 
when he was sent to aneighboring gym- 
nasium. the meantime Agassiz’s 
father had moved to the little village of 
Orbe, at the foot of the Jura mountains, 
where, during his vacations, young 
Agassiz’s attention was drawn to the 
study of the natural sciences, and espe- 
cially plants, under the influence of a 
young clergyman in the vicinity. . 
After four years at the gymnasium he 
entered the college at Lausanne, where 
he remaine «two years, and then he 
went to Zurich (1824), where he spent 


two years ina aa iste caine 
Universi i e continu 
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|ful of many valuable results. Agassiz 


-himselfhas written of this: “I have lived 
four years under Dr.Déllinger’s roof, and 
|my scientific training goes back to him, 
/and to him-alone.” 

Agassiz was intended by his parents for 
a physician, but these studies led him 
into new channels of thought. An Aus- 
trian scientific exploring expedition 
| which had been sent to Brazil returned 
laden with the richest treasures, and 
Agassiz was given the preparation of the 
ichthyological part of the work to be 
published. This was done so satisfactor- 
‘ily that it at once placed him in the fore- 
most rank of living naturalists. Agassiz 
was at this time engaged on a proposed 
“Natural History of the Fresh-water 
Fishes of Europe.” His allowance from 
his father having been withdrawn he 
sought and obtained aid from his pub- 
lisher, Cotta, sufficient to enable him to 
complete this second great scientific un- 
dertaking. 

While yet a student at Heidelberg 
Agassiz had traveled over Southern Ger- 
many and Switzerland comparing the 
fishes in the basins and Sabie tavics of 
the Rhine, Rhone and Danube. It was 
while thus studying the living fishes 
that Agassiz’s attention was drawn to 
the fossil fishes found in the fresh- 
water deposits in Switzerland and Bava- 
ria. To this one subject he devoted seven 
years of study before beginning any pub- 
lication. In the preparation of this great 
work Agassiz visited the principal muse- 
ums of Europe, taking an artist along 
with him to make the necessary draw- 
ings. By the generosity of a clergyman 
friend, Christinat, he was aided to visit 


siz entered the University of! Paris and study its immense collections 
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in the Jardin des Plantes. Here he first 
met Cuvier, then just beginning to ar- 
range his material on the fossil fishes of 
Europe, and sodelighted was Cuvier with 
the drawings made by Agassiz that he 
gladly turned over to him his own ma- 
terials, and they thus became intimate 
friends and co-workers. 


“Tt was here,” says Theodore Lyman, 
a student, “he worked for five years, 


never knowing the value of silver except 


as it served to get his meals at some cof- 
fee house of the students.” Here in these 
laboratories his fine hand-writing may 
yet be seen on the labels beside those of 
Valenciennes, De Blainville and La 
Marck, the original evolutionist. Soon 
after the death of Cuvier (1832), Agassiz 
returned to Switzerland and was ap- 
pointed professor of Natural History in 
the college at Neufchatel. In 1833, by 
the liberality of Humboldt, Agassiz be- 
gan the publication of his great work on 
the fossil fishes. This was in five vol- 
umes, with an atlas containing 4(0 plates. 
About 1,000 species were described and 
figured in natural size with colors of 
their beds, while 700 more were indi- 
cated. ; 

In his vacations spent among the 
Alps, Agassiz had been studying their 
glaciers, and in 1837 he first brought 
forth his glacial theory. He spent por- 
tions of eight years studying the glacier 
of the Aar alone. He accepted the theo- 
ries of Charpentier and others, which 
showed that the smooth bowlders in the 
Switzerland valleys were caused by. the 
onward, grinding movement of im- 
mense glacial fields. These researches, 
and his conclusions from them, he em- 
bodied in two works, which yet remain 
standard authorities. 

In 1846 Prof. Agassiz came to Amer- 
ica. This was, in part, to study our 
fresh fields of natural history,and where, 
as some one has said,“ Nature was rich, 
but tools and workmen few, and tradi- 
tions none. He came in a spirit of ad- 
venture and curiosity. He stayed be- 
cause he liked a country where he could 
think and act as he pleased.” He lec- 
tured in Boston and other cities to large 
audiences, and then at once began his 
studies. Prof. Bache, of the U.S. Coast 
Survey, invited him to make use of the 
facilities offered by this work, and he at 
once decided to remain. In 1847 the 
Lawrence Scientific School was estab- 
lished at Cambridge, and he was ap- 
pointed its professor of Zoology and Ge- 
ology. He began his duties in the spring 
of 1848 with twelve students. In 1850 
he spent a winter studying the Florida 
coral reefs, and was two years at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., studying the marine animals 
along the coast. 
went to Brazil on an extended explor- 
ing expedition, and returned to make 
an exhaustive report. In 1868 he was 
appointed a non-resident professor at 
Cornell University at Ithaca. In 1871 
he went on a deep-sea dredging expedi- 
tion around Cape Horn. Although 
Agassiz had great physical vigor he per- 
formed such feats of work that he was 
compelled often to seek recreation and 
rest, and this he did usually in the way 


In April, 1865, Agassiz — 


of exploring expeditions and excursions _ 


with his students. But time made its — 


demands on this magnificent physique 
which could not longer be repaired, and 


on December 14, 1878, at his home ~ 
in Cambridge this great teacher passed 
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The. body rests in Mt. Auburn, and 
over him is a bowlder brought from 
his native Alps. Said one who was 

resent: “ He is dead and a great light 

as gone out. We buried him from the 
chapel that stands among the college 
elms. The students laid a wreath of 
laurel on his bier, and their manly 
voices sang a requiem, for he had been 
a student all his life long, and when he 
died he was younger than any of them.” 


Agassiz’s Views of Creation. 


Prof. Agassiz was profoundly reveren- 
tial in his nature. This, no doubt, was 
in great part inherited, but it survived 
all the learned investigations and dis- 
coveries of his life-time. He belonged 
to the class of scientists known as ideal- 
ists, who look beyond the mere facts for 
their meaning and relations to each 
other. In his “Methods of Study in 
Natural History,” he says: 

“T should be glad to contribute my 
share toword removing the idea that sci- 
ence is the mere amassing of facts. It 
is true that scientific results grow out 
of facts, but not till they have been fer- 
tilized by thought. The facts must be 
collected, but their mere accumulation 
will never advance the sum of human 
knowledge by one step; it is the com- 
parison of facts and their transformation 
into ideas that lead to a deeper insight 
into the significance of Nature. String- 
ing words together in incoherent suc- 
cession does not make an intelligible 
sentence; facts are the words of God, 
and we may heap them together end- 
lessly, but they will teach us little or 
nothing till we place them in their true 
relations, and recognize the thought that 
binds them together asa consistent whole. 

His discoveries and researches in the 
deposits of fossil fishes in Europe were 

robably the first chain of facts which 

ed Prof. Agassiz to announce his theory 
of a successive series of separate cre- 
ations upon the earth in the ages past 
in which it had been made animate with 
the innumerable forms of animal and 
vegetable life. The geological results of 
these researches were remarkable in 
their far-reaching conclusions. By them 
the relative ages of formations were 
more Clearly established. It was shown 
that the fossil fishes not only differed 
from those now living, but that they 
differed in different stages of the same 
. formation. This showed conclusively, 
_ as Prof. Agassiz believed, that there had 
been a succession of creative acts, and 
also that certain species were limited to 
certain localities. From these general 
data Agassiz drew conclusions to which 
he adhered during his whole life. He 
believed that the existence of a Superior 
Intelligence was thus proven on ascien- 
tific basis. He believed that species did 

- not insensibly pass into each other, but 
that each had its appointed period, and 
is not connected, except in order of time, 
with its predecessor. To quote his own 
words: “An invisible thread, in all ages, 
runs through this immense diversity, 
exhibiting as a general result the fact 


- that there is a continual progress in de- 


_ velopment, ending in man, the four 
classes of vertebrates presenting the in- 
termediate steps, and the invertebrates 
the constant accessory accompaniment. 


_ Have we not here the manifestations of 
a mind as 
of an inte 


pimerty as prolific? the acts 
lligence as sublime as provi- 
dent? the most palpable demonstration 


biog 


of the existence of a personal God, au- 
thor of all things, ruler of the universe, 

d dispenser of all good? This, at least, 
is what I read in the works of creation.” 


Methods of Teaching. 


It has been said of Prof. Agassiz that 
“he taught in America as no other man 
ever taught natural history, and that he 
was best the friend ever student had.” 

Agassiz believed in studying nature 
at first hand. He had little or no use 
for text-books. He aimed to discover 
things for himself, and this motive he 
placed foremost with his student every- 
where. He compelled his students to 
observe for themselves, and the testi- 
mony of many of these has been that he 
of all others first taught them the value 
of using their own eyes. It is said that 
when asked what he considered the best 
result of the fifteen years’ work he had 
done here as a teacher of science, he re- 
plied: “I have educated five observers.” 

Says E. L. Youmans: “Agassiz had a 

rofound interest in popular education. 
n the matter of public instruction he 
was a revolutionist and a propagandist. 
He warred with current ideas and con- 
secrated practices. He condemned in 
the most emphatic way the wretched 
lesson-learning routine that prevails in 
the schools. He denounced our wordy 
and bookish education as baseless and 
unreal, and demanded such a change in 
our systems of instruction as shall bring 
the pupils face to face with nature her- 
self, and call out the mind by direct ex- 
ercise upon phenomena—the facts, laws, 
relations and realities of the world of 
experience.” 

One of his students at the Museum at 
Cambridge has given a very graphic de- 
scription of his first few days’ tuition 
under Agassiz. 
himself by personal questioning that the 
student ha an honest desire to learn 
something of natural history, and then, 
placing an -ordinary fish before him, 
asked him to find out what he could 
about it and report to him on the follow- 
ing day. The student looked long, and, 
as he thought, deeply upon the specimen 
before him, and on the next day gave a 
stereotyped and obviously surface de- 
scription, of what he thought he had 
learned. Agassiz was apparently dis- 
gusted, and told him he hadn’t yet seen 
the fish at all, and without giving any 
hints required the student to spend day 
after day with this fishy specimen, until 
he did find out something really vital 
and organic about this particular species. 
Slowly, day by day, the student added 
to his knowledge, and reported with de- 
light his new discoveries. Then came 
the smiling recognition from Professor 
poe which repaid him for all he had 

one. 


Stories of Agassiz. 


Napoleon III. at one time offered 
Agassiz the post of director of the “ Jar- 
din des Plantes,” with a seat in the Sen- 
ate. The position was one which a sci- 
entific man of the highest rank might 
covet, and the emoluments of the office, 
with that of the other office associated 
with it, were quite large. His accept- 


ance of the offer would have given him 


at Paris a rank equal to that which Cu- 
vier occupied in his time. He respect- 
fully declined it on the ground that he 


was engaged in original research in the 


The latter first assured | 


- 
Re, 


United States, which promised to fe 
very fruitful in zoological discovery, and 
which would take him some years to 
complete. ; é 
Agassiz was deeply interested in the 
great question of classification, and in 
his early manhood, after mastering the 
theory of Cuvier, he hastened to Ger- 
many to consult with Oken, the trans- 
cendentalist in zoological classification. 
“After I had delivered to him my letter 
of introduction,” he once said toa friend, 
“Oken asked me to dine with him, and 
you may suppose with what joy I ac- 
cepted the invitation. The dinner con- 
sisted only of potatoes, boiled and 
roasted; but it was the best dinner I 
ever ate; for there was Oken. He un- 
folded to me, during the hours of a long 
afternoon, the principles of his system 
more completely than I could have ob- 
tained them from his books. There 
never was such a feast! Never before 
were such potatoes grown on this planet! 
for the mind of the man seemed to en- 
ter into what we ate sociably together, 
and I devoured his intellect while 
munching his potatoes. I repeat it, I 
never ate such a dinner before or since.” 


Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz. 
[H. W. Longfellow.] 


“Tt was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud 
A child in his cradle lay. 


‘““And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, here is a story book 
Thy Father hs written for thee. 


“Come, wander with me, she said, 
Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is stil: unread 
In the manuscripts of God. 


“And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, that dear old nurse 
Who sang to him, night and day, 
The rhymes of the universe. 


“And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


“So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 
Though, at times, his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud. 


“Though, at times, he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 
And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


‘*And his mother at home says, ‘ Hark, 
For his voice I listen and yearn: 
It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return.”’ 


Agassiz’s Principal Works. 


Among Prof. Agassiz’s works which ap- 
peared after his arrival in this country are 
the following: 


1, Geological Sketches, in two volumes. 
2. Methods of Study in Natural History. 
3. The Structure of Animal Life. 

4. A Journey in Brazil, of which he was 
joint author with his wife, Mrs. E. C, 
Agassiz, and also joint author in various 
scientific text-books. : ok 
5. Contributions to the Natural History 
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=I John Wesley’s maxim, “Cleanli- 
‘ness is next to Godliness” is the 
oy Statin cia is ee ayRee 
‘Thoroughly wash the whole body 
Everybody had heard that the every fhe *y bath-room or a bath. 
great elephant was loose and sever- | tub, with large sponges and coarse 
al families whose gardens had been | towels, is an institution which the 


. = devil of laziness and dirt hates in- 
RS Foe teeta MO had | tonsely and which the angel of lite 


trampled upon were certain of it.) and health loves as intensely. It 
There was a great excitement, and} may save you the trouble of taking 
the town held a meeting to decide | medical lectures from your family 
what should be done. They did! Physician, to use it. 


Regulating the Elephant. 


A PARABLE, 


not want to exterminate him; in 
fact, many of them did not believe 
that they could exterminate ean 
for he was a pretty big elephant. 
Besides he was useful in his proper | 
place—in shows, in India, and in | 
story books. 

“Our best plan is to try and regu- 
late him,” said an enthusiastic 
speaker. “Let us build toll-gates| 
all along the route we find he is 


Cleanse also your finger nails, 
your teeth, your tongue, and your 
heart every day. Keep the house, 
yard, street and alley well swept. 


Jentilate the beds and bed rooms | 
early every morning and after dark 
in the evening. Air well the sheets 


and wash them and all wearing ap- 
parel every week. Get rid of all 
slops at once. 
garbage. Rinse constantly and 
thoroughly your dish-rags, towels, 


going to take, and make him pay—” wash-rags, etc., unless you wish to 


“Yes, but that leaves him roam- 


ing round,” shrieked an old woman, | ° 


attract typhoid or other fevers. If 
Id ones are hanging around the 


“and I don’t want my boy killed.” | kitchen or cellar or shed, put them 


“Keep your boy away from him: 
that’s your business. 


am, don’t you know that an ele- elevators, 
phant’s hide and tusks are valuable | a8 the parlor. 


for mechanical and surgical pur- 


into the stove in double quick. 
Why, mad-| Keep the cellars, kitchens, pantries, 
ete., as dry and as clean 
Fight the devil with 
fire and with soap and water, and 


poses; and that he is useful in In- | he will flee from you. 


dia? Besides, there’s the toll he 


will pay. We shall by this means well. 


get money enough into the public 
treasury to build schools for a good 
many boys who are not trampled 
to death. 
funds to pay for our sidewalks and 
waterworks.” 

“That's the plan. Regulate him! 
Regulate him!” shouted the crowd. 

So they appointed a great many 
committees, and drafted constitu- 
tions, and by-laws, and circulated 
petitions and by the time the ele- 


First of all things, clean out your 
Take out the pump stock}! 
somebody to the bottom to]. 


and 


search for dead frogs, worms and 
insects, and for all the dust, leaves 
We will also get some, and sticks which have, in the silent 
winter months, stolen a passage to 


your fountains.— Selected. 


The Way to Health. 


The only true way to health is 
that which common sense dictates 
Live within the bounds} 


to a man. 


Burn ‘all kinds of]. 


phant had killed several more boys|of reason. Eat moderately, sleep 
and trampled down a quantity of | regularly, avoid excess in anything, 
gardens, they had erected very com-| and preserve a conscience “void of 
fortable toll houses for the gate-| offence.” Some men eat themselves 
keepers and gates for the elephant: | to death, some drink themselves to 
and then they waited in great satis-| death, some wear out their lives by 
faction to see the animal regulated. |indolence, and some by over ex- 

Slowly the great feet tramped on-| ertion; others are killed by doctors, 
ward; slowly the great proboscis | while not a few sink into the grave 
appeared in view, and, with a sniff |under the effects of vicious and 
of contempt, the elephant lifted the | beastly practices. 
gate from off its hinges and walked | cines in creation are not worth a 
off with it, while the crowd stared | farthing to a man who is constant- 
after him in dismay. ly and habitually violating the laws 

“Well” exclaimed the keeper,|of his own nature. All the medi- 
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All the medi-|' 


“we haven’t| cal science in the world cannot save |’ 


HOW HIGH LICENSE WORKS, 
Springfield, UI., with less than 30,000 
inhabitants supports 3800 saloons under 
the high license system. If they keep on 
. wiping out the saloons like that, they will 
soon succeed in having but one saloon to 
| every 25 inhabitants. —Kansas Journal. — 


A LITTLE tewn in Central Illinois, Vir- 
den by name, has 200 inhabitants, five 
churches, and has had no saloons for nine 
years. Every church has its spire but no 

| debt. Each has also its parsonage, and 
| there is not a mortgage on anything. It 
boasts also a live W. C. T. U., and this 
organization claims that the long immu- 
ity from ihe saloon has been secured by. 
working every year at election time just 
as if the greatest danger was to be appre- 
hended, and as if license were an enemy 
entrenched at the very gates of the city. 
The inhabitants are a fine class of people, 
intelligent, cultivated, and religious. 'The 
very atmosphere of the place is full of the 
enthusiasm of goo Ines s.— Union Signal. 
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Mistakes of Life. 
Somebody has condensed the 
mistakes of life, and arrived at the 
conclusion that there are thirteen 
in number. Most people would 
say, if they told the truth, that there 
was no limit to the mistakes of life 
that they were like the drops in 
the ocean or the sands of the shore 
in number, but it is well to be ac- 
curate: Here, then, are thirteen 
creat mistakes: . 

1. Itis a great mistake to set up our 
own standard of right and wrong, and 
judge people accordingly; 

2. To measure the enjoyment of others 
by our own; 

3. 'To expect uniformity of opinion in 
this world; ¥ 

4. Tolook for judgment and experi- 
ence in youth; : 

5. 'To endeavor to mould all disposi 
tions alike; 
6. To yield to immaterial trifles; 
7. To look for perfection in our own 
actions; : 

8. To worry ourselves and others with 
what cannot be remedied; : 

9. Not to alleviate all that needs alle- 
viation as far as it lies in our power; 
' 10. Not to make allowances for the in- 
firmities of others; ¥ 

11. To consider impossible that we 
cannot do; ; 


minds can grasp; 


13; ‘To expect to be able to understand — 


everything.—The Light. 
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12. To believe only what our finite 


MammMa—“Why, Nellie, how'pale 
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you look! Have you been sick?” 
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~ away from pen and type. 


Sest WM7ords. 


PROF. SWING ON “THE UNITARIAN 
CONTROVERSY.” 

On Sunday, June 18th, at Central Music 
Hall in Chicago, Prof. Swing spoke to his 
large audience on “The Unitarian Contro- 
versy,” ina most frank and friendly spirit. 
With a note of fraternal sympathy, he en- 
‘closed us a copy of his sermon from which 
we give the following extracts: 


To demand a religious freedom which 
needs not believe in the Christ or the God 
of the churchis to carry “liberalism” as 
far beyond its real meaning as liberty was 
forced beyond its import by the French 
revyolutionists..... To find the freedom 
which some Unitarians seek they should 
pass outside of a historic denomination 
and act simply as men......... 

To a mistaken conception of liberty 
these radical clergymen add what seems 


A FALSE SENSITIVENESS 


regarding creeds. ‘They decline to have 
acreed. But a church without a creed or 
a preacher without a creed is an impossi- 
ble end, because no man or body can act 
without having some reasons of action..... 
The desire not to have a creed seems very 
much like a determination to possess no 
reason of existence. To be willing to 
have articles of faith but to be unwilling 
to have them written down is much likea 
protest against the art of writing or an 
insinuation that writing cannot be as 
broad as speech..... 

Our times ask for a creed in Christian- 
ity and in religion just as earnestly as 
they ask for principles in politics or in 
agriculture or in mechanics, but our age 
differs from the past by asking for ideas 
which may become at once a path of life, 
an element in character. It is childish to 
demand that these principles be kept 
The unwritten 
religion of the Indians and Negroes has 
been as bloody as any of th. printed 
creeds. The widows who have been 
burned in India and the men who have 
been swung to and fro by hooks in the 
flesh have suffered at the bidding of 

AN UNWRITTEN CREED. 

By this date there should be some val- 
uable principles in the Unitarian mind 
and heart. Jt is almost as old as Trinita- 
rianism. It is seen in the second century. 
It became very visible in the fourth cen- 
tury under the leadership of Arius. ‘The 
belief that Christ should not be thought 
God burst forth into full flame soon after 
Luther awakened thought and founded 
some degree of personal liberty. Calvin 
attempted to check this doctrine when he 
burned Servetus; and at Smithfield the 
effort was renewed by the burning of 
Wright and Legate, but the doctrine went 
onward until it colored deeply such minds 
as John Milton and John Locke. Thus 
having attained a good age in our world, 
and having come through such great in- 
tellects as Priestley, Channing, Parker 


-and Martineau, it should contain now 


some precipitationse of pure gold, and 


- should be fully ready to write or speak or 


print its cardinal principles. The desire 


- to possess a Unitarianism so unwritten 


and so broad as to admit any preacher 
who believes in liberty, brotherhood, and 
oral life, seems much like the logic of 

a perance society which should have 
its pledges so unwritten and so vague as 
not to imperil the individual liberty of 
any one who might not wish to refrain 


_ from the glass. 


This strange aimlessness is not the 


_ less evident and less foolish for being un- 
written. It would seem high time for 


nitarianism to gather up its intellectual 
and emotional jewels and to string them 
Bet then sta it need be 
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only aprevading spirit as easilydetected in 
the sermons of Dr. Eliot and Brooke 
Herford in our day as it was seen in the 
sermons of Dr. Priestly in the last cen- 
tury. His piety and zeal were great. His 
fellowship reached out and made the _ or- 
thodox his friends; all loved him and he 
loved all; his hope of immortality was 
saintlike; his life was 
AS SIMPLE AS THAT OF JESUS; 

his grandchildren said their evening 
prayers and sang their evening hymns by 
his sick bed; he died amid such floating 
incense. Thus very definite was old 
Unitarianism because its creed, though 
not reduced to any printed formula, was 
the prevading spirit of the Son of man. 
Christ Himself had no printed or written 
doctrines, but he was as compact as a 
piece of marble, as definite as a lily. We 
who look out-~apon this Unitarian contro- 
versy from our neutral but interested 
ground cannot. but hope that the “old” 
may come back and attract to its Christ- 
path those who seem about to scatter in 
the wilderness, some to find atheism,some 
to find man’s death to be only that of the 
animal world, and all to fail of the useful- 
ness that comes from an ardent sentiment 
of religion. 

This controversy and probable disunion 
of the Unitarians may well justify this 
society in its determination to adopt, when 
founded, a Christian creed. Our leading 
men acted wisely in this, and we shall act 
wisely by standing close up to its simple 
affirmations. Your leading men wrote 
down the following words: “We believe in 
the divine character and mission of 
Christ; that He is the savior man in his 
ignorance and sinfulness needs; that. all 
accepting and obeying this Christ as their 
way, truth, and life are fully entitled to 
the name and the hope of the Christian.” 
And the hundreds of you who have joined 
this society have declared these words*to 

EXPRESS YOUR BELIEF. 
This little statement assumes deism and 
expresses only the Christian addition to 
the natural religion of mankind..... 

When the Unitarian church was young 
it hated creeds, because a “creed” meant 
then a large assemblage of dogmas of 
doubtful truth and of more than doubtful 
value. Channing said in that golden age: 
“My aversion to human creeds gains 
strength because they separate us from 
Jesus Christ. When I bring them into 
contrast with the New Testament, into 
what insignificance do they sink? What 
are they? Skeletons, freezing abstrac- 
tions of unintelligible dogmas!and yet I 
am to regard these as expositions of the 
fresh living truth which came from Jesus! 
There is but one way of learning Christ; 
we must place ourselves near him and 
see him, hear him aud follow him.” Such 
utterances assure us that Channing ob- 
jected-to the creeds because they did not 
express the perfect simplicity of Jesus 
Christ. The modern advanced Unitarian 
dislikes them for a very different reason; 
because they separate from that morality 
which 

MAY NOT BELIEVE IN A GOD 


or a future existence. The early Unitar- 
ians wished to be nearer God and Jesus, 
the latest Unitarian thought wishes to 
draw nearer to simply the human part of 
the universe and make optional a God, a 
Jesus, an immortality. The departure is 
so great that itis amazing any part ofa 
Christian church could have traveled 
over this vast space in only a few years. 
Those denominations called orthodox 
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ner stone,” possesses the advantage of be- 


ing always a religion and nota halting 
between worship and atheism. A church 
with such a foundation concentrates the 
mental and spiritual powers which an 
aimless church scatters. When a clergy- 
man sits down to compose a sermon and 
does not fully know whether its argument 
will result for a personal God or against 
one, he may possess wit, learning, and 
polish, but not force, and in a few years 
his people will not be certain whether 
they are 


WORSHIPERS OR SKEPTICS, 


They will live without any enthusiasm 
and die under sullen clouds. 

Answer as we may the inquiry, “Quid 
est Christus?”—what was Christ?” -He is 
the most powerful leader of religion and 
morals we possess. With Him as a central 
figure, religion has never been a cold 
philosophy, but a thrilling seutiment, an 
enthusiasm which could face the tempests 
of ocean in a St. Paul and in the hearts 
of modern men plant faith and hope in all 
the savage lands. Whether those who 
have rallied around this being have been 
Catholics or Protestants, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians or the early Uni- 
tarians they have all partaken of that in- 
tense life and feeling which once so wept 
and so loved and so died. When the 
churches Christ-led have touched upon 
a reform such as emancipation or temper- 
ance or any form of benevolence the warm 
hand of Christ has imparted life to the 
cause and has made the blind see, and 
even the dead rise up and live. To throw 
aside this long tried and most powerful 
impulse, so as to have a religion broad 
enough for the skeptic and the aimless 
must be reckoned : 


ONLY AN ABSURDITY. 


It is as though our musicians should 
agree to throw away all art, all time, all 
harmony, so that everybody could sing; 
as though our painters should resolve to 
have no laws of color or perspective so 
that everybody could paint a gallery of 
pictures for himself. : 

But art is wiser than this free religion. 
Religion may widen out so as to admit an 
atheist, but art refuses to widen so as to 
make a man who paints a fence or a roof 
the equal of Murillo. It does not love 
“fellowship” so much as to declare the 
Indians to be noble musicians. Our 
world is broad indeed, but after all, it has 
in it a perplexing narrowness. In the 
arts this narrowness is so marked and 
real that they will not widen and come out 
to our ignorance, but they wait for us to 
gather up our careless, crude thoughts, 
and by long effort come to them. ‘Thus 
religion is broad and narrow; broad when 
we think of Protestant, Catholic. young, 
old, white, and black; but when the ques- 
tion is 

ONE OF FAITH, 


worship, God, and heaven it is narrow as 
the little gate which Bunyan saw opened 
into heaven. 


More Courage Nreprep.—No person 
who reads and takes note of the times 
can doubt many of the most popular 
preachers and eminent scholars of all the 
orthodox sects, have, for a long time, 
discredited the old creeds, and secretly 
believed in what is known to us as Uni- 
tarianism. But they have lacked courage 
to proclaim their new faith to the world. 
But the fear is departing from the many 
since a few of the braver ones have 
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EDITOR'S PARAGRAPHS, 


-_ Drs. Vance Smirne and_ Stopford 
Brooke, late chaplain to the Queen, are 
a appointed by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to bring greetings 
to the National Conference of Unitarians | 
: at their biennial convention in Saratoga, 
: N. Y., next September. The presence of 
such eminent English brothers will add 

much interest to that occasion. 


W.P. T. writing from the Meadville 
Theological School to the Christian Reg- 
. tster says: “The course of lectures on 
‘Social Science,’ by Rev. J. 'T. Sunderland 
was highly appreciated, as were his 
familiar morning talks with the students 
on the missionary work.” 
Rev. Wm. P.'Tilden also gave a course 
of ten lectures and sermons on ten con- 
secutive days. 


THe name of Lincoln is the most honor- 
ed in our land. If we mistake not our 
great President sprang from a family in 
New England by that name, and one of 

é that family is a venerable and beloved 
minister of our Unitarian household of 
faith. Rey. Increase Sumner Lincoln of 
Wilton, N. H. holdsa steady pen and can 
write sentences vigorious as wise. This 
must be evident to those who read his 
contribution to this issue of Our Best} 
Wokrps. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


The name of the writer of the following 
note we remember seeing frequently to 
articlesin Mr. Garrison’s paper, the Liber- 
ator, twenty-five years ago. The radical 
anti-slavery men were-not too radical to 
be Christians, and we are glad to have 
this brother, venerable in philanthropic 
service, testify with Paul: “I am not : 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ” : 


Dear Eprtor.—Thank you for a copy | 
of “Best Worps” Extra. It is indeed | 
to be regretted that our liberal Zion is | 
again troubled with the ultraism of breth- 
ren who deem it necessary to step outside | 
of Christianity to be Free. I[t would! 
seem that morefreedom is already pos- | 
sessed than can be of any possible use, 
either for this life or the next. The simple 
truth is,a cool, calculating intellectulity, 
eoupled with an isolated individuality, 
has taken some of the brethren out of the | 
arena of deyoted work for humanity, till 
on a fancied eminence they wait not upon | 
the land, to do well, but to seek to do | 
better. 

How bad it is that in such an hour as| 
this we should fail to unfold our Gospel | 
banner—the banner that means a sacrificed ) 
and risen Savior! Unitarianism does 


these letters. It is written by a beloved 
minister whose name is almost a house- 
hokl word in our Unitarian Israel: 


What a state of things itis when a Uni- 
tarian Conference refuses to acknowledge 
God and to confess the Savior of men!— 
and when we must speak such names, if 
we speak them at all. with bated breath 
and with diluted phrase—lest we may of- 
fend sensitive and sickly souls, who, in- 
stead of the cosseting and compliments 
with which we have so long pampered 
them, need, terribly need, the regimen of 
honest truth and manly words and sound 
and healthy treatment at our hands. 
Never was there a better opportunity to 
bear witness to the Master's cause—never 
a louder call for brave soldiers of the 
cross —never a sterner demand for cour- 
age and fidelity and self respect. Tam 
glad your little paper is yet in the field. 
It must be maintained, and wherever I 
am I shall say a good word for it and do 
what I can for it—having abiding trust 
and faith in you, and believing that you 
have yet amost important pionesr mission 
to fulfill * * * ‘The Free Religious 
party means business, and so must those 
who call themselves Christians! A weak, 
compromising, goody goody spirit can do 
nothing. Christianity is not advanced by 
it and the world is not saved by it and all 
history attests the’ fact. : 


oe 
What Others Think of it. 

On “The Unitarian Con troversy” the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal says: 

Deity and immortality are nearly drop- 
ped out of the later statements-of opinion 
of the western conferences, and “Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character” take their 
place. eas ; 

Manv of the best Unitarians have faith 
in fhe ‘‘nnwritten creed” of which Prof. 
Swing speaks, yetit seems a mistake 
that the Western Conference, choosing to 
makea statement, which is a sort of 


jereed, should so decidedly leave out 
| great and permanent ideas and only use 


glittering generalities. 

This controversy, although earnest, is 
not bitter and narrow like the old theo- 
logical wars. Excellent men are on 
either side, and treat each other with 
kindly and fraternal courtesy, for they 
have learned how to agree to disa- 
gree—a good lesson. 


THE UNITARIAN POSITION. 


The question which has been raised in 
the Western Unitarian churehes. whether 
they shall retaii the Christian- name or 
throw off all religious sanction and as- 


hing more than ethical | sume simply a non-theistic position like 

oth Yes, ae 2 it ca faith and hope | that of Prof. Adler in New York, is the 

in the living God, and in Jesus Christ | m#king of an issue that reaches far and 

whom he hath sent toestablish a kingdom | wide, and deeply cuncerns the future of 
‘ of truth and righteousness. Here we | the Unitarian body asa whole. Mr. Pot- 
must take our stand, God helping us we | ter of the Index looks with favor upon 

. must prove loyal to a faith for which our | the discarding of the Christian name, be- 
fathers toiled, suffered and honored with | cause he thinks it will make the range of 

noble lives. As we take up our “‘staff of | inclusion wider, and will do more to affil- 

; accomplishment” let us glory in our | iate all religious beliefs to one another, 
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continue, but it cannot continue if the 
is desirable that-this state of things should 
Christian name is to be set aside, and 
even theism is to be held only in a quali- 
fied sense. The Unitarians are still one 
with the church universal, and it is wel- 
colue news that the greater portion of 
this company of faithful people do not 
propose to put themselves outside the | 
limits of organized Christianity in order 
to satisfy the notions of fellowship enter- 
tained by a few advanced men among 
them. The whole church is daily growing 
larger in its scope and thought, and it is 
the height of folly for people who have 
stood for an expression of religion in 
society, such as the Unitarians have main- 
tained in this country, to abandon their 
position when they can look around in all 
the churches of the evangelical faiths and 
see what the liberal ideas for which they — 
have stood have accomplished. They 
have done at large what ‘lheodore Parker 
was confessed to have done for the New 
England theology of his day. They have 
made it possible for the working chureh 
to include within its range of thought 
and activity all that concerns our present 
life.. They may have given up too much 
here or have become too hberal there, but 
they have made it possible, in no small 
degree to administer the Christian 
churches upon a basis that is as broad 
and inclusive as were the words of their 
founder. To make fresh advextures in 
the direction of looseness of belief in what — 
most Christians consider to be the essen- 
tials of Christianity is to move away from. 
the mission which the American Unita- 
rians have had in hand for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. ‘Their work as re- 
higionists 1s too precious to be set aside 
to humor the vagaries of men who are 
not satisHied until they have run a career 
as individualists in which few sensible 
people can follow them. ‘The bent of 
Christianity to-day in America is to make 
much of this life, and to teach men how — 
to useit. Here the Unitarians are on 
their own ground, and have done a great 
missior ary work. What they need to do 
next is to enter more heartily into the 
large schemes for the practical elevation 
of humanity that have begun to occupy 
all Christian churches. ‘{hey can amount. 
to little if they are not heart and hand _ 
with those who are close to the people ix 
all the common activities of life. The 
same is true of the Free Religionists. As 
individuals, they have their place in 
society, but without some organic cen- 
nection with the Christian movement of 
the world they are essentially without 
the leverage that converts individual 
effort into moral ‘and constructive ~ 
power. Too little attention has 
been paid by the more liberal class of 
Christians to the strength that comes to 
the community through unity of action 
in all that pertains to the uplifting of the 
people to a higher ethical plane, and, un- 
til there is more organization to this end, 
much of the spiritual force of these peo- 
ple of God will be exercised to no pur- 
pose. It is this point of view that can be 


taken to advantage by all religionists, but - 


by none with promise of more beneficent 


/ 


ee ae i ‘liberal | but it may be doubted whether he and/ results than by those who have hitherto “ie 
; Geeitee as mee. bi eg tegen those who hold with him are right in this | rejoiced in the exercise of alarge liberty = 
pabotned of the Gospel of Christ—it isthe | matter. The Unitarian people went out | of personal action in matters of ethical — 
power of God unto salvation.” from a professedly Christian household, | culture. The struggle with all good men ~ 
: Yours fraternaliy, not to make a new faith so much as to | is to meet the forces of evil with the forces 
Geo. W. Sracy. | gainasimpler method of belief, and to | of righteousness, and the contest is not so 
‘* have the way to the kingdom of heaven | easy that a single element of strength can ~~ 


ni en chan made less difficult than it had been. They | be spared. The Unitarians have led Ne 


to us to print; 
d in our editori¢ 


~ an “Anti-creed church.” 


going on, in certain 
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The Anti-Creed Mania, 

On the subject of Creeds and 
Fellowship, I think very false and 
pernicious views prevail; especially 
among some who claim to be 
Unitarians. Such views as tend 
to agnosticism and skepticism on 
important subjects and to sap the 
foundations of all the great inter- 
ests of humanity, making men in- 
different to the claims of religion. 
A creedless religion is an impossi- 
bility; or if it was possible, it would 
be worthless so far as all right 
practice and the building up of a 
good character and hope, are con- 
cerned. You cannot push any per- 
son an inch, in any direction, be- 
yond his creed, either in religious 
or business matters. So far as all 
practical operations and_ enter- 
prises are concerned, faith is just 
as important as truth or right,—for, 
without we believe truth itself to 
be truth,it cannot influence us as 
such. Take the greatest form and 
the best form of truth in the uni- 
verse —God—how can it influence 
us as such, without we believe it? 
Supposing I am a very poor man 
almost in a state of starvation, and 
somebody gives ‘me a check ona 
certain good bank for $50,000, and 
I have no faith in it, I shall never 
use it to relieve my hunger. If I 
have no faith in any markets, 
domestic or foreign, IT shall never 
engage in commerce. Destroy 
faith, and you ruin the world 
financially. Destroy faith and you 
sunder every bond that binds so- 
ciety together and render all re- 
ligion an impossibility by practi- 
eally shutting God out of His uni- 
verse. Daniel Webster has truly 
said, “Religion is that tie, which 
connects man with his Creator and 
binds him with his throne. An in- 
dispensable element in every great 
human character.” Without this 
faith all ties claiming to be relig- 
ious are the merest ropes of sand. 

It seems to me, the most false, 
foolish and vile thing that can be 
expressed in human language is to 
call a church “A Creedless 
Church,” —especially to eall it, so, 
by way of pre-eminent distinction, 
To glory 
In such a distinction is to glory in 
that of which every man ought to 

be ashamed. 


If this constitutes the line of dis- 
tinction between what are called 
~ Unitarian aad Orthodox churches, 
then woe be it to the cause of Uni- 

‘ _tarianism,a mere anti-ism—without 


faith in anything worth building 
_up.\ The senseless warfare now 
quarters, 
ainst creeds in religion — is 
f consummate folly that 1 
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‘Son of Righteousness.” 
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have ever known, great men— 
great in other respects—ever en- 
gaged in; and is the strangest oF 
all inconsistencies. It is a mania, a| 
creed-phobia—like the hydro-pho- 
bia—differing only in its object 
creed, instead of water. Creed and 
water are alike harmless in them- 
selves, and eachis capable of both 
good and bad uses. 

There are only two vital ques- 
tions concerning creeds. 1. What 
are the kind and forms of truth, 
which they contain? 2. Their 
right use. 

While truth is one, it is of many 
kinds and forms. Truth being the 
reality of things, it varies as things 
or objects do. Some forms of truth 
are vastly more important to be be- 
lieved than others, as they contri- 
bute more to the building up of 
holiness of character and an infin- 
ite hope. The largest and best 
forms of truth are contained in 
the teachings of Jesus Christ and 
illustrated in his perfectly corres- 
ponding holy life. The scattered 
rays of truth, found here and 
there, are all brought together 
in his gospel and shine out in 
him through the historic page, 
“The Light of the World, the 
To all 
who receive him and his Gospel 
by faith and follow his teach- 
ings, he gives the assurance 
of salvation. This grand saving 
faith in him isone that “works by 
love, purifies the heart and over- 
comes the world.” All who have 
this faith are drawn together into 
the exercise of the largest and hap- 
piest fellowship. Persons really 
have fellowship just so far and no 
further than they think, believe, 
feel and act alike on the same sub- 
jects. Believers and unbelievers 
concerning Christ and his gospel, 
have no fellowship on this subject. 
“What fellowship hath he that be- 
lieveth, with an infidel?” Fellow- 
ship widens only as increasing 
numbers come into the possession 
of like views and experiences. To 
promote the widest and happiest fel- 
lowship, based on a creed, the 
creed of the gospel of salvation, 
the Lord Jesus Christ commission- 
ed his apostles to go into the world 
and preach the gospel to every 
creature; and with the assurance, 
“He that believeth and is baptise 
shall be saved; and he that believ- 
eth not shall be condemned.” 

I most heartily endorse what 
Prof. Swing has said in his recent 
sermon “The Unitarian Contro- 
versy,” concerning creeds. And I 
think Rey. J. Ll L. Jones in his dis- 
cowrse in reply, has utterly failed 
to disprove a single position taken | 


by Prof. Swing. And 
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than we can unders 


failed all others whose criticisms I 


have read. Mr. Jones _himself, 
who represents it as a distinctive 
characteristic, and always has 
been, of the Unitarian church, that 
it has no creed—yea, it is an Anti- 

creed church—closes his sermon 

against creeds with the remark, 

“We also believe, and therefore, 

also, we speak.” A singular re- 

mark for an advocate of a creedless 

church to make, and also himself a 

glorious member of such a church, 

which he says is the Unitarian 

church, and always has been an 

anti-creed church. . 


I advocate no creed any 
farther than it contains those 
great truths which are _ clear- 


ly expressed in historic Christian- 
ity and productive of holiness of 
character and an infinite hope. 
These are symbolically “The Bread 
and Water of the Holy character 
and corresponding Life Eternal.” 
These truths have a right to high- 
est place in every creed, to be 
printed in all languages and to live 
and reign in all human _ hearts. 
And he is the best gospel preacher 
who does most to put these truths 
into other hearts and fasten them 
there, by that faith which lifts the 
soul up into full fellowship with 
the Father and His Son, Jesus 
Christ, in holy and happy living. 
I. 8S. Lincoxy. 
Wilton, N. H., July 1886. 


Liberal Christian Fellowship. 


There is a limit to which 
Christian Unitarians should go 
in co-operating with those who 
appropriate the name Unitarian, 
while treating with contempt 
the .authority of Jesus. It is 
well for the sake of good fellow- 
ship to conform somewhat to the 
wishes of others; but, to our mind, 
for Unitarians who profess to be 
sincere followers of Jesus Christ 
to consent to be led and represent- 
ed by others claiming the name 
Unitarian, who refuse to recognize 
Jesus or Christianity, is stretching 
liberality beyond common sense. 
Such liberal conformity is inter- 
preted by many sensible people to 
mean sheer indifference. Under 
the circumstances, it becomes more 
and more evident every day that 
Christian Unitarians are losing 
more than they gain when represent- 


jed by those who treat the name of 


Christ with indifference, if not with 
contempt. How zealous Christians 
who love their Master can consent, 
in good conscience, to give aid and 
comfort to such aggressively non- 


Christian Unitarianism is 
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L” BARD UNIVERSITY, 


sone of the old and strong colleges of the 
West. Itis liberal in spirit. Progressive and 
thorough in work. Tuition is cheap. Board is | 
reduced to its lowest terms. Street cars run to} 
the College, which is located in a quiet and | 


pleasant part of the city. Send for catalogue to | 
the President, or to K. L. Conger, A. M., General | 


. Agent, Galesburg, Tl 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
nitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 


U 
oie aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
ks, room-rent, furniture, free to all: no secta- | 


rian test required; full course is three years; school 


. admitted later; six professors; hibrary of seven- 
teen thousand velumes: located in a beautiful and 
healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants. 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville Pennsylvania. 


a Has been for over half a century the principal 
organ of the missionary activity of the Unitarian 
churches of America. 


Its purpose is to serve the interests of Christi-| 


anity as Unitarians understand it. To this end it 
collects and diffuses religious information. It 
publishes and distributes books and tracts. 

A full descriptive catalogue of the publications 
of the Association will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress. Clergymen of every denomination will be 


year is 88 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th: students | 


‘PRE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION | 
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Twelve lines of Nonpareil type make one inch, 
and about eight words to the line. 


Ten per cent. discount where electrotypes are 
furnished. | 


- Our Best Words. 


J WM. LLOYD, 


COUNSELLOR AND ATTORNEY - AT - LAW. 
) MAIN Street, 


SHELBYVILLE, = - ILLINOIS, 


C. ROBERTSON, 
“LOAN AND REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 


—— —— | 


l ANTZ BROS., 
4 


| 


| 
| DEALERS £N Stoves, TINWARE, FURNITURE, AND 
: 

| UNDERTAKING. 


No. [4 Main Street. Shelbyville, 1. 


ORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. | 
BY BROOKE HERFORD, 

The Right Hon: W. E. Gladstone writes in refer- | 
ence to this book: have examined it with in-| 
terest, and I observe with pleasure the kindly 
mannerin which he—the author—seeks to treat 
of those from whose opinions he may seriously | 
differ.” 
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and Morgan Street, 
SHELBYVILLE = 35 as 


ILLINOIS. 


M OULTON, CHAFEE & HEADEN, 
ATTORNEYS. 
Attend each term of court at Shelbyville, Tay 


lorville, Vandalia, Sullivan and United States 
Court at Springfield. , 


Office in Smith’s Block. 


Shelbyville, 11. 


H OWLAND J. HAMLIN, 


ATTORNHEY AT LAW, 
5 SHELBYVILLE, IL. 
Will attend each term of circuit court m Shelby 
and adjoining counties, and Supreme and United 
States courts at Springfield. 


Has Farms for Sale on easy terms. Corner Main’ 


Price, $1. Will be mailed free on enclosing 
| price to the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


supplied at a discount of twenty-five per cent. 
The headquarters of the Association are at 
No. 7 TrREMoNT Pace. Boston, Mass. 


Office, front rooms over W. F. Thornton & 


| Son’s Bank. 


LARGEST SANITARIUM IN THE WORLD! 


Cetin 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, BATTLE GREEK, MICH. 


This institution has for. eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from al] parts of the United 
States aud Canada, during which time more than 10,000_patients have enjoyed the benefits of its unr 
yaled facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Eye, 
a Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


Be. EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE Is EMPLOYED. 


dless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 
: Td eexope, dadhing us to ae Boat no where else in the world can the invalid in search of health 
ee ind so great - ? 
ysicians —J. H. Kexioae, M. D., Supt., Kare Linpsay, M.D., W 
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The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 
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| “In wesontials; Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all things Charity.” 


VOL Tee NO; 20. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and 
religion, this paper aims to help in the glori- 
Ous endeavor 
“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
; And ample as the wants of man.”’ 
Wed TERMS.—NSingle copy, one year in adyance $ .75 
ly J. L. DOUTHIT, 


SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, SATURDAY, DEC. 11, 1886. 


SINGLE NUMBER, 5CTS 
Prr YEAR, 75 CENTS. 


Erratum: The second page of 
this issue and the third page of 
our issue of Oct. 9th, form the 
study of Col. Parker, and third 
page of this issue and second page 
of Oct.’ 9th, form the study of 
Froebel. ‘To those who wish it, we 
will send the issue of Oct. 9, free. 


TRUE charity is based on the 
theory that implies love of the 


certain individual at the funeral 
of a mutual friend. (We knew of 
such an instance nearer home not 
long since.) But pardon us, for 
the mention,—it sounds badly to 
read of “honorable”’(?) men_ be- 
having thus. Does it sound much 
better to read that ministers of the 
gospel of peace and good will to 
man have allowed their “hostility 
to individuals” to crop out on an 


} Editor and Publisher. victims of misfortune. This is the | occasion of national Thanksgiving? 
é. : Shelbyville. 1. | correct theory; but it is often a we 
3 Sh a See _ {nice question what love of the 
| OUR BEST WORDS not otheribice cretted, "| Sufferer or sorrower would dictate. To the Boys. 
: Love as a sentiment may prompt 


GOD CARETH, 


One of the sweet old chapters, 
After a day like this— 

The day brought tears and trouble, 
The evening brings no kiss, 


Nor rest in the arms I long for— 
Rest, and refuge, and home; 

Grieved, and lonely, and weary) 
Onto the Book I come. 


tea One of the sweet old chapters— 
The love that blossoms through 

His care for the birds and lilies, 

ae Out in the meadow dew. 


i ; His evening lies soft around them; 
Their faith is simply to be; 
Ah! hushed by the tender lesson, 
My God, let me rest in thee. 
— Selected. 


H. M. Hoxin, manager of the 
Missouri Pacific railroad at the 
time the great strike last spring, 
died in New York City, Nov. 24. 


Fair Warnine.—The price of 
Shelby Seminary Memorial will 
probably be advanced to $1.50 and 
$2.00 a.copy efter next week. Now 
is the time to secure a copy at 
cheaper rates. 


Dr. A.P. Purnam’s many friends 
will be glad to learn that he is so 
far recovered in health as to be in 
the harness again, occasionally. 
We learn from the Concord,( Mass. ) 
Freeman that he preached the 
sermon on the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the Lawrence Uni- 
~~~ tarian church which was held at 
| Hudson, November 18 and 19. 

~The Doctor is also down in the 

Concord Lyceum Course for a lec- 

ture on a “Winter Along the Ri_| 

viera.” Justin McCarthy, M. P., 

the noted Englishman, also gives a 

a lecture in this course; also Rob- 
- ert. Collyer and Major-General | 
Lew Wallace. Would that we} 
_ could have them all in Shelbyville. | 


personal attentions and efforts to- 
wards relief which love as a princi- 
ple may prohibit. The point is 
that the real welfare of the unfor- 
tunate is to be sought. If a poul- 
tice is the means to this, let it be a 
poultice; if a blister will better 
serve the end, then a blister it 
should be. 

THOSE who know us need not be 
told that the editor of this paper 
has no large nor overflowing 
“taffy” basket. We neither “puff” 
for pay nor withold just criticism 
for fear of hurting somebody’s 
feelings. But it is always more 
pleasant to commend than _ to 
blame, when we can do so honest- 
ly; and we should really like to so 
speak and act so as"to be’reckoned 
worthy of a name with the tribe of 
Abou Bren ApHEM who loved his 
fellow man; and we want to love 
them too well to give them sweet- 
meats when they need‘a blister or 
wholesome bread. 

“HOSTILITY TO CERTAIN INDIVID- 
UALS” is the ,reason given in{the 
article -we copy on fourth page 
from the Moawequa Call, why sev- 
eral of the Shelbyville ministers 
refused to join with certain other 
ministers in public Thanksgiving 
serviee. Indeed! Of course all 
people have a right to choose their 
company; but why should pastors 
of Christian congregations show 
their “hostility” to any individuals 


| to the extent of refusing to engage 


in public. Thanksgiving on a 
national day with anyone and 
everyone who is disposed to ob- 
serve and respect the occasion? 
We have. heard not long since (in 
fact there is a conspicuous instance 
given in this issue) of an “honora- 
ble” man showing hostility to a 
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Remember always, boys, that 
politness is one of the marks of a 
true gentleman, and cultivate the 
small amenities of life at home and 
among your every-day associates. 
Do not save them for “company 
manners,” for “company manners” 
are sure to give you the slip just 
when you want them, but make 
good manners a part of yourself by 
using them every day. 


In street—Hat lifted when say- 
ing “good-bye” or “How do you 
do?” Also when offering a lady a 
seat or acknowledging a favor. 


Keep step with anyone you walk 
with. Always precede a lady up- 
stairs, but ask if you shall precede 
her in going through a crowd or 
public place. 

At the street door.—Hat off the 
moment you step into a- private 
hall or office. 

Let a lady pass first always un- 
less she asks you to precede her. 

In the parlor. Stand till every 
lady in the room, also older people 

re seated. “ty 

Rise if a lady enters a room after 
you are seated, and stand till she 
takes a seat. 

Look people straight in the face 
when they are speaking to you. 

Let ladies pass through the 
door first, standing aside for them. 

In the dining-room—Take your 
seat after ladies and elders. 

Never play with your knife, ring 
or spoon. 
|. Do not take your napkin up ina 
|buneh in your hand. 

, Do not ask to be excused before 
ithe others unless the .reason is im- 
perative. 

« Rise when ladies leave the room, 
and stand till they are out. 

| If all go tog: ther, the gentlemen 
stand by the door till ladies pass. 
—Selected. 
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NOTED TEACHERS. 


THEIR BIOGRAPHY—LIFE-WORK—METH- 
ODS OF INSTRUCTION —WRITINGS, ETC. 


No. 3.—Col. Francis W. Parker, 
_The Educational Radical. 


[Prepared by H. D. Stevens, of the School News.] 


One of the most noted teachers of the 
present day is Col. Francis W. Parker, 
now Principal of the Cook County (Tlli- 
nois) Normal School. His name is well 
known throughout the United States as 
the leading advocate of what is known 
as the “New Education.” The follow- 
ing biographical sketch of his life is 
taken in the main from the introduc- 
tion to Miss Patridge’s “ Notes of Talks 
on Teaching”: 

Francis Wayland Parker was born in 
the town of Bedford (now Manchester), 
New Hampshire, October 9, 18387. He 


came of a race of scholars and teachers.- 


His great-grandfather on his mother’s 
side was Librarian of Harvard College, 
and a class-mate of Hancock’s. His 
mother taught for several years before 
her marriage, showing marked origi- 
nality in her methods; and all her chil- 
dren were born teachers. 

From earliest childhood he thought 
and talked of being a teacher. It was 
always his dream, and his one ambition. 
His father dying, when Francis was but 
six years old, at eight the boy was “bound 
out,” according to New England phrase, 
that is, apprenticed, toa farmer till he 
was twenty-one. 
strong for circumstance. A farmer he 
could not, would not be, and at the age 
of thirteen he broke his bonds, and 
started out into the world for himself. 
Without money, influence or friends, 
for he had angered his relatives by this 
move, he struggled on for the next four 
years, doing whatever he could find to 
do, and going to school whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Then he put his foot on 
the first round of the ladder ; he obtain- 
ed his first school. It was at Corser 
Hill, Boscawen (now Webster), and he 
was paid fifteen dollars per month. 

This venture proved successful, 
though many of his pupils were older 
than their teacher, and some (he says) 
knew more. Thenext winter he taught 
at Over-the-Brook, in the town of Au- 
burn, for seventeen dollars a month, and 
“boarded around.” From this time his 
services were in such demand in the 
town, that he taught, not only the win- 
ter schools for the next three years, but 
opened a “ select school” on his own ac- 
count during the autumn months. One 
term of teaching in Hinsdale, and one 
in the grammar school of his native vil- 
lage, ended his work in New England 
for several years. 

In the fall of 1859 he received a call 
to the Principalship of the graded school 
at Carroliton, Ill.,and there he remained 
till the breaking out of the war in the 
spring of 1861, Finding, then, that loy- 
alty to the Union was the one qualifica- 
tion in a school-master for which they 
had no use in that vicinity, he resigned 
his position before his committee had 
fully decided that gers wished for it, and 
was immediate] ered a better one 


But nature was too]. 


ment just forming. He fought all 
through the war, became lieutenant, 
captain, lieutenant-colonel and brevet- 
colonel. He was wounded in the throat 
and chin at the battle of Deep Bottom, 
August 16, 1864, was taken prisoner by 
the rebels at Magnolia, N. C., and re- 
leased just as peace was declared. Then 
with the remnant of his regiment, he re- 
turned to New Hampshire, and was 
mustered out of service August, 1865 
At the call of his country he had left 
the school-room; now she required his 


Where 
next? Many ways were open to his 
choice. Military preferment, political 
office, excellent business positions were 


services in the field no longer. 


offered to him at this time. But he de- 
clined them all. His passion for teach- 
ing was too strong for these to tempt 
him. He never wavered for amoment, 
not even when his best worldly interests 
seemed to be atstake. A teacher he was 
born, a teacher he would live and die. 
He accepted the Principalship of the 
North Grammar School of Manchester, 
N. H., ata salary of eleven hundred dol- 
lars, and held the position for three 
ears. From there he went to Dayton, 
O., in 1869, to take charge of the school 
in District No.1. Here he had the su- 
rvision,notonly ofthe grammar grades 
ut of the primary; and now his pri- 
mary work began. He had all along 
had his own way of doing things, and 
had from the very first his conception 
of how teaching should be done. In- 
deed, he tells with some amusement at 
his own audacity, how, when only eight 
ears old, he rose in school one day and 
informed the teacher that he didn’t 
know how toteach! Even war, with all 
its horrors, did not wholly absorb his 
mind from his favorite theme. Often, 
as he sat before the camp fire, or lay in 
his tent at night, he studied how the 
mind grows, and planned many of the 
methods which have since made him 
It was in Manchester, where 


sch 


gun 
of mind 


the year he became Principal of the 
Dayton Normal School, a position he 
held for two years, being then elected 
Assistant Superintendent of the City 
Schools. 

No one who steps out of the beaten 
track can walk long in his new path un- 
challenged. To desert the old, to failin 
respect for the traditional, to imply that 
customary ways of doing things might 
not be the best ways, is treason, and 
high treason. This Col. Parker was 
made to feel, and felt keenly. Though 
a soldier, he loved peace better than 
war, but he began to see, as time went 
on, that his fighting days were not yet 
over. More and more he found him- 
self antagonizing the convictions of his 
fellow teachers, as day by day he grew 
away from the time-honored traditions 
of his vocation. They would not agree 
to his views, he could not agree to theirs; 
and one party must be in the wrong—- 
which was it? Where did truth lie? 
It would seem with the majority. But 
he would not give up what seemed to 
him so clearly right without reasons. 
He would consult the highest authori- 
ties in the art of teaching, ana learn if 
he were wrong. Accordingly, in the 
fall of 1872, he went to Germany, and 
‘entered King William’s University, at 
Berlin, for a two years’ course in philos- 
ophy, history, snd pedagogics. 

It need not be said that his opinions 
found confirmation strong in that cen- 
tre of intellectual development; and he 
returned to his native land eager for an 
opportunity to put his theories, now 
fully fledged, into practice. 


telligent school committees of these 
United States, located at Quincy, Mass., 
made a discovery which forced them to 
a conclusion, and that in turn decided 
them to make an experiment. Their 
discovery was, that after eight years of 
attendance in the public schools, “ the 
children could aeithe? write with facil- 
ity nor read fluently; nor could they 
speak or spell their own language very 
perfectly.’ Their conclusion was, “that 
the whole existing system was wrong— 


out. The school year had become one 
long period of diffusion and cram, and 
smatter had become the order of the 
day.” It is not to be understood by this 
that the Quincy schools were any worse 
than the average, but merely that they 
had a committee intelligent enough to 
comprehend their true condition, 


Acting on this conclusion, they had 


they were busy men, not socialists in 
education, and wise enough to know 
that they were unequal to this difficult 


to the decision to find some one to do it 
for them. They would try the experi- 
ment of having a Superintendent of 
Public Schools. 
the man they sought, in Francis W. 
Parker. So Col. Parker went to Quincy, 
and nothing since the time of Horace 


five years’ supervision of those schools. 


telligent and enthusiastic services. — 
these years he transformed our pul 
schools. He found them machin 


s 


About this time one of the mostin- ~ 


a system from which the life had gone ~ 


decided to try to remedy matters. But 
and delicate work. Thus they had come | Mh 
That committee found ~ 


Mann has created suchasensation ashis _ 


Said his committe in their report after 
he had left them: “For five years the 
town had the benefit of his faithful,in- 


Thuringia, she was told of a tall, spare 
man, with long gray hair, who was lead- 
ing about in the neighborhood with 
songs and games, a troop of village chil- 
dren between three and eight years of 
age, most of them barefooted and scant- 
ily clothed. The Baroness became in- 
tensely interested in this experiment of 
child education, and at once became her- 
self an enthusiastic helper. She intro- 
duced Frébel to various dukes and lead- 
ing members of the royal families, by 
which means his plans were put on a 
much more generous footing. She also 
caused several educational leaders and 
men of science to become acquainted 
with these new methods of child edu- 
cation, several of these afterward be- 
coming public advocates of Frébel’s 
system., She introduced Frébel to vari- 
ous courts and personally aided in the 
introduction of these schools into many 
European cities. Indeed it may be said 
that it was through her efforts that 
kindergartens, in addition to those in 
Germany, were at once established in 
France, Holland, Switzerland and Italy. 
In August, 1859, the Prussian minis- 
ter of education issued an order inter- 
dicting the kindergarten in that coun- 
try. While this interdict was removed 
in 1861, it created some distrust among 
the conservative and governing classes, 
but did not change at all the hearty ap- 
proval of educational circles. The in- 
citing cause of this order was the issue 
of socialistic pamphlets by a nephew of 
Frébel, but which were supposed to 
have come from Froébel himself. The 


by the disclosure, but, however, con- 
tinued to work on training kindergart- 
ners, in which the last years of his life 
were occupied. During this temporary 
disappointment Frébel found in the 
Baroness the cheer and encouragement 
of a strong friend, while his second 
wife, to whom he was married in 1851, 
continued in the work as an assistant. 

In June, 1852, Frébel passed peacefully 
away, his last words being “I am a 
Christian man.” 


The Progress of the Kindergarten Idea. 


Since Frébel’s death there has been a 
steady increase of the reception of his 
ideas of education, and it is not; perhaps, 
too much to say that they promise to 
revolutionize the methods in all grades 
of schools. The progress of kindergar- 
tens, however, in foreign countries, as 
well as in America, was very slow till 
about the year 1872; since that time it 
_has been as rapid, it is thought, as is 
consistent with sound growth, although 
no doubt it has seemed slow to those 
_ engaged init; but it must be remem- 
bered that it is educational mission 
_ work, and all such work means innova- 
_tions and slow progress. 2 
No connected history of the kinder- 
_. __ garten work of the last twenty years has 
___ been published, but those who desire to 
_ trace its growth in this country will find 
much information in Dr. Barnard’s 
Kindergarten and Child Culture.” It 
as Frobel’s opinion that “ the spirit of 
_ the American nationality was the only 
one in the world with which his creative 
ethod was in complete harmony,” but 
was not until 1856 that the first arti- 
pon it were published here by Dr. 
ard, of Hartford, Conn.,in his Jour- 
agi soon afterward Miss 
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latter was greatly surprised and shocked | 5 
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Elizabeth Peabody made, at Boston, the 
first attempt at kindergartnering in 
America, and began to write about it. 
Following these pions have come 
many faithful workers and liberal sup- 
porters of the idea throughout the United 
States. 

In 1877 the Frébel Union was formed 
in Boston, through the efforts of Miss 
Peabody. Soon after the Union was 
merged with the Frébel Institute of 
North America, which had been founded 
through the efforts of W. H. Hailmann 
in 1882. In 1884 the Frébel Institute 
met with the National Educational As- 
sociation at Madison, Wis.,and a kinder- 
garten department was established in re- 
sponse to anumerously signed petition. 

There are now training schools and 
kindergartens scattered from Maine to 
California, in nearly all the Northern 
and Western and in some of the South- 
ern States. 


Frébel’s Theory of Education. 


Frébel said, “Children must first read 
the book which God himself has given 
humanity to read in its childhood— 
namely, the world which He created, 
and in which he has manifested His di- 
vine thoughts.” With reverent thought 
he recognized the fact that the whole 
eternal world is only a school-room in 
which the Great Teacher would fit his 
children of the human race for the real- 
ities of the life beyond. These furnish- 
ings of the great school-room of life he 
regarded as God’s gifts to us, his loving 
provision of means for our education. 
o we have, in his methods of instruc- 
tion, the kindergarten gifts. Also Frébel 
held that the whole education of man 
came through activities conditioned on 
material things, and from that he taught 
that his pupils must learn by doing. From 
this principle we have what is known as 
the kindergarten occupations. Frébel 
said, “The first educational task is to 
make the child acquainted with the 
things of the material world, which con- 
stitute the basis of the abstract. Knowl- 
edge of material things can only be had 
by handling them, and the formation 
and transformation of materials consti- 
tute, therefore, the best mode of gain- 
ing this knowledge for childhood.” 

“Tt is a fundamental error,” Fribel 
said, “to begin teaching with language 
and end it with things, mathematics, 
natural history, etc., for things are the 
substance, the body, and words are acci- 
dent and dress. These two parts of 
knowledge are to be united, but it is nec- 
essary to begin with things which are 
the objects of thought and speech, We 
should at first exercise the senses (per- 
ception); then the memory then the 
intelligence; then the judgment (rea- 
soning); for science begins by observa- 
tion. The impressions received are 
then engraven on the memory and im- 
agination; intelligence then takes pos- 
session of the notions collected in the 
memory, and draws from the general 
ideas; at last draws conclusions from 
things sufficiently well known and co- 
ordinated by the intellect. It is not the 
shadows of things that makes an im- 
pression upon the senses and imagina- 
tion, but the things themselves. It is 
therefore by a real intuition that 
teaching should begin, and not by a 
verbal description of things.” 

In developing his educational system 
Frébel constantly looked to nature for 


guidance. In referring to directing th 
child’s attempts at creative activity, he 
says: “ Where shall we take the rule if 
not from nature? We mortals can only 
imitate what the dear God has created ; 
therefore we must make use of the same 
law according to which he creates. With 
this law I give children a guide for 
creating, and, because it is the law ac- 
cording to which they, as creatures of 
God, have themselves been created, they 
can easily apply it. Itis born with them, 
and it also guides the animal instinct in 
its activity.” 

Frébel thus states his idea of what the 
school should be: “School is the effort 
to acquaint the pupil with the true na- 
ture and inner life of things, and to 
bring him to a consciousness of his own 
inner life and nature; to acquaint him 
with the real relation of things to each 
other, and also to mankind, to ie DBE 
himself, and to the living ground and 
self-conscious unity of all things, 7. e. God, 
so that these relations may be a living 
reality to his consciousness. The aim 
of instruction is to.give the pupil an in- 
sight into the unity of all things, how 
they live, move, and have their being in 
God, for the purpose of applying this in- 
sight to practical work; the method 
and means to this end is instruction, the 
very process of teaching.” 


[ Notr:—One of the best sources from 
which to get a clear insight into Froébel’s 
theories and practice of education, is in 
a small hand-book just issued. by the 
Milton Bradley Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., entitled, “ The Kindergarten and 


the School,” by four active workers. 
Most of the facts of this sketch were ob- 
tained from this concise little summary. ] 


Kindergarten Song. 
PANSIES. 


Open your eyes my pansies sweet, 

Open your eyes, open for me; 

Where did you get your purple hue, 

Did a cloud smile as you came through ? 


Open your eyes my pansies sweet, 
Open your eyes, open for me, 

Did a little sunbeam bold, 

Kiss on your lips that tint of gold? 


Open your eyes my pansies sweet, 
Open your eyes, open for me, 
Driving away with face so true, 
The chilly winds and wintry hue, 


Whisper to me, my pansies sweet, 
Tell me, oh tell me in rustling low, 
Then as I bend my listening ear, 
Your cheerful yoice I plainly hear. 
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The national debt was decreased $10,- 
627,000 during the month of September. 


The total fund for the benefit of the 
Charleston sufferers amounts to $500,000. 


The north coast of Lake Superior has 
never been surveyed. There are no 
charts to indicate its dangerous places, 
and but four lighthouses on a coast line 
of 500 miles. 


Italian grain growers are reduced to 
a desperate condition by taxes, high 
rent, and above all by competition from 
the United States. 


“Two or three weeks wrong teaching _ 


will leave their scars in the child’s 
forever (5 .1 Bibel foals Somes 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.’’— William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gates is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as second class mail matter in the Post 
Office at Shelbyville, Ill. 


SATURDAY, DEC. 11, 1886. 


CouLD JAMES RussELL LOWELL 
have written these words for a cer- 
tain class of reformers in this day 
and generation? 


“I’m willin’ a man should go toll’able strong 

Agin wrongin the abstract, for that kind ‘of 
wrong 

Is allers unpop’lar and never gets pitied. 

Because it’s a crime no one never committed; 

But he musn’t be hard on particular sins, 

Coz then he'll be kickin’ the people’s own 
shins.” 


Tue “Selfish Prayer” in this 
number is somewhat offensively 
anthropomorphic; but it adminis- 
ters asharp rebuke at much that 
is called piety. Our Lord’s 
Prayer is not selfish; in it we pray 
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Our Best **x7ords. 


What Unitarians Have Done. 


Our thanks are due to Rey. A. A. 
Livermore, President of Meadville 
College, for sending us some time 
ago, his address called “Liberal 
Christianity and its Fruits,” given 
last summer, before the Lakewood 
School of New Theology. Although 
as he says, we are unprofitable 
servants, and have only done our 
duty, and not always that, yet, in 
telling what liberal Christians 
have done, it is surprising to see 
the long array of good causes that 
has emanated from this small de- 
nomination, and how clearly he 
has put them before the hearer. 
The Peace Society came from Dr. 
Noah Worcester; the first decided 
temperance society here came from 
Pierpont, Moses Grant, and others; 
the Anti-slavery Society, from 
Garrison, May, Sumner, Channing, 
ete.; the first Sunday-schools from 
Unitarians in New England; the 
Ministry-at large, from Dr. Tuck- 
erman; ragged schools, from John 
Pounds, in Old England; Insane 
asylums, from Dorothy Dix; army 
nursing, from Florence Nightin- 

ale; sanitary commissions and 
army literature associations, from 


“rHy kingdom come and THY will| Bellows, Eliot, Heywood, Lowe, 


be done”, not my will and my |ete. 


kingdom. Satan can get none who 


And the Cooper Institute, 


| humane societies, free libraries, 


sincerely pray in the spirit of the| Flower Mission, Fresh Air Fund, 
model which Jesus left for his| Country Week, kindergarten, books 


disciples. 


“Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE,’ 
says the Christian Herald, “in his 


last published sermon, alludes to}<T,o¢ us then,” says 


for the blind, Indian Society, best 


,| American literature, hymns of de- 


votion,—all these have sprung and 
grown among Unitarian Christians. 
President 


the receipt of a letter from Miss} 7 iyormore still, “be up and doing.” 


Francis Power Cobbe, the-well 
known, able literary skeptic, in 
which she admits that she finds 


Thanksgiving Services, 
[From Shelbyville Correspondence to Moawe- 


more sympathy and readier help | qua caw. 


in her work from Christians than 
from skeptics and doubters. She 
says: ‘Now, in my old age, I feel 
glad when I find my friends tend- 
ing in the direction of Christianity 
and not in that of the dreary desert 
of agnosticism.’” 


In the first flush of their victory 
at Cincinnati, the “Unity” party 
seemed to be carrying the Unita- 
rian body, almost altogether, over 
to the non-theistic, non-Christian 
basis. But the young gentlemen 
and ladies who invented that bran 
new idea of religion, and sued out 
a patent on it, were early with their 
hurrahs. The returns were not all 
in. Since then the editor of the 

ister has been taking a yacation 
-—s and =the great Unitarian centers 
‘have been heard from. They re- 
cor _pudiate the Cincinnati platform, as, 
in Dr. Hedge’s phrase, “an effront 
to the history and reason of our 
»__Universalist, Oct. 2, 1886. 
tee eee eo. 
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Union Thanksgiving services were held 
at the First Congregational church 
Thursday morning. The attendence was 
good considering the severity of the 
weather every denomination in the city 
being represented. The President’s 
proclamation was read ir. a clear distinct 


yoice by Morris Kleeman, the choir 


rendered a beautiful voluntary, and the | 


congregation after singing “Old Hundred” 
responded to a scripture reading by one 
of the ministers. Rev. Douthit made 
the prayer. The sermon, by Rev. 
Edward Bell, of the Christian church, 
was an able effort and commanded the 
rapt attention of the congregation, dur- 
ing the entire time of its delivery. After 
a solo by Shelbyville’s sweetest singer, 
Mrs. Geo. D. Chafee, a collection for the 
poor was taken up, the result of which 
was placed in responsible hands for dis- 
tribution. The congregation sang “God 
Bless Our Native Land,” and was then 
dismissed by Rev. Boon, of the Metho- 
dist church. We regret to say that sev- 
eral of the city ministers refused to 
participate in the union services, their 
hostility to certain individuals, influenc- 
ing them to depart from the usual 
custom. Such actions being directly 
contrary to the teachings of Christ, are 
highly inconsistent in his ministers. 
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SELFISH PRAYER, 


As Satan passed through Heaven from 
A walk on earth one day, 

The Lord looked up and questioned him: 
“Didst hear my creatures pray?” 

“Ay, Lord; I heard their prayers resound, 
And their meaning I understood, 

But, my soul, not one of them 
Prayed for his brother’s good.” 


Then looked Jehovah fire and flame, 
And spoke this fierce decree: 

“Who makes a selfish prayer is thine; 
The others come to me!” 

Then all that night on heaven’s walls 
The Lord and Satan stood, 

To see how many sons of men 
Would pray for brother’s good. 


Alas! they watched there many an hour, 
And yet there came no sounds; 

The poor they prayed for pennies, 
Rich they prayed for pounds; 

The ugly prayed for beauty, 
The awkward prayed for grace; 

The old ones prayed for youthful looks 
To hide a wrinkled face, 


The limping prayed for healthy joints, 
The red-haired prayed for brown; 
The short ones prayed for longer legs, 

The long to be cut down. 
The brown eyes prayed for blue ones, 
The cross-eyed prayed for straight; 
The fat ones prayed for melting down, 
The lean ones prayed for weight. 


The doctor prayed for sickness, 
The undertaker death; 

The captive prayed for sunshine, 
The pthisicky for breath; 

The maiden prayed for lovers vows, 
The soldier prayed for war; 

The beggar prayed for horse to ride; 
The drunkard prayed for ‘‘more.” 


The sick man prayed for break of day, 
The thief for longer night; 

The miser prayed for more of gold, 
The blind man prayed for sight. 

At last there came a tearful voice 
Up to the star-lit sky: 

“Oh, may my uncle’s soul this night 
Rest with the Lord on high!’ 


‘“‘There’s one for me!” Jehovah cried; 
“Not so!” the Devil said; 

‘‘He’s heir to all his uncle’s wealth, 
Hence, wants the old man dead.” 

Just then there came another voice, 
In supplicating tones: 

“Oh, may’the grave be late to close 
O’er neighbor David’s bones!” 


“There’s surely one for me at last!” 
But Satan cried: ‘‘Not yet! 

He merely wants the man to live 
Until he pays a debt.” 

And so they waited till the stars 
Went out at break of day; 

Then Satan seized his bag of souls 
And sped his homeward way. 


Upon high Heaven's glittering wall 
Long had they listening stood, 
But not a mortal all that night, 
Prayed for his brother’s good! 
—Ingersoll Lockwood. 


THE people of Sioux City, Iowa, 


brought to realize the true state of 
affairs by the recent developments 
in the Haddock murder case, are 
urging the wiping out of 
the saloons of that whisky cursed 
city, and as the officials dare not 


disobey the voice of the people 

their offorts are being met with — 
Arensdorf, the foreman 
and a stockholder in a brewery, — 


success. 


and several others have been i 
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eas Cuartes Francis Apams, the 
gon of John Quincy Adams and 
Y the grandson of John Adams the 
ie second president of the United 


; States, died in Boston, Sunday, 
cs November 21. Mr. Adams’ efli- 
Gt cient services during the late civil 
. war, as Minister to England, won 
for him high honor as a_ patriot 
and statesman. 


'  _Ex-PRESIDENT 
. Arthur died at his home in New 
6:5 York on the 18th of November last, 
4 of cerebral paralysis. President 
Arthur has been an invalid for 
some time and his sudden death 
was not a surprise to his friends. 
Men ofall parties seem to give him 
credit for good executive ability 
and wise conduct of public affairs 
during his incumbency of the 
presidential chair. His was not 
aa a brilliant but an honest practical 
administration, marked by but few 
mistakes. A Washington corres- 
pondent says of him personally: 
Mr. Arthur was by far the most social Pressdent 
_of the twenty-three who have occupied the White 
House. The cares of state weighed upon him, 
and he plunged into the social world:of the capi- 
tal in order to find relief. He turned night into 
day, scarcely ever retiring before two o’clock a. m. 
; and it was a matter of surprise to those who ob- 
served his habits that he was able to serve out 
his official term. His health was deplorably 
broken long before he left Washington, and he 
fully realized the fact. He was very popular 
here, and his fine manners, dignified bearing, 
ithe and kindly genial disposition made him acentral 
Airs figure at every social gathering. 


Chester A. 


Mr. Buaine has generally been 
credited even by his enemies, with 
having acquired by education and 
contact with society the politeness 

___ that marks the intercourse of gen- 
: tlemen, but his action at the dead 
-ex-president’s home shows that he 
is ignorant not only of the rules of 
etiquette but also of the principles 
of decent conduct. While other 
political enemies were meeting 
over the coffin of the departed 
‘statesman with the semblance at 
least of friendly feeling, inspired 
by their respect for a man who was 
_ kind and courteous to all, Mr. 
Blaine alone allowed his personal 
feelings to crop out in his action 
_ toward Senator Edmunds. It was 
~asmall occurrence, but it told bet- 
ter than anything else could tell the 
true nature of the man. The 
Maine statesman had one shred of 
-reputation—that of beinga gentle- 
_ man—before this.—Chicago Daily 
News. 
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Thanksgiving in Shelbyville, 


On Thanksgiving Day this year the Shelbyville 
Union exhibited a remarkably enterprising and 
progressive spirit—so muchsoas to really as- 
tonish several of us less enlightened natives. It 
actually reported the Thanksgiving services at 
the Baptist church and printed the excellent ser- 
mon by Rey. J. H. Noble before the service had 
been held; it also announced in glowing head- 
lines—what many of our citizens did not know 
before—that it was a UNION service! This was 
really astonishing to those of us who had been 
informed by good authority (the authority of a 
written note by one of the pastors, and a party to 
the arrangement), that the service at the Baptist 
church was to be a “SooraL rather than a Union 
service.’’ But what is most remarkable of all, 
our very wide awake contemporary seemed 
wholly ignorant of the fact that there were two or 
three other public Thanksgiving services in our 
city at thesame hour, one of which had been 
clearly announced froin the beginning as noth- 
ing else than a Union service in which all preach- 
ers and people of every race, sect and party were 
invited to participate and welcomed to equal 
privileges. 

Besides the impressive services well attended at 
the Catholic church and conducted by good Father 
Hoven, in accordance with instructions from his 
diocese, and also services at the Lutheran church 
we understand, there were members of at least 
five different denominations and persons of no 
denomination who heartily engaged in the Union 
service at the First Congregational church. The 
responsive service, printed in Thanksgiving 
number of Our Best Worps, was read aloud by 
nearly all of the men, women and children as if 
they meant it, in spirit and truth; and with equal 
spirit all joined in singing the hymns. The vol- 
untary anthem by the choir, Miss Hattie Bivins 
at the organ, was very appropriate. Morris 
Kleeman read the President’s Proclamation very 
well, indeed; the sermon by Dr. Bell of the Chris- 
tian church was full of thankfulmess and one of 
his best; the offertorio by Mrs. Chafee was a very 
sweet strain of tender aspiration; the collection 
for the poor was generous, and the benediction of 
our venerable Methodist brother, (his presence 
with us after so long an affliction and the loss of 
one limb was a benediction of itself) Rev. W. J. 
Boon,was a fitting close to one of the happiest ser- 
vices of the kind we ever attended. If all the ser- 
vices in this city on that day were equally hap py 
and helpful—and we hope they were—then we all 
have fresh reasons for thankfulness to the one 
God and Father of all. 
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THANKS for a copy of the Boston 
Daily Herald of the 16th, ult. con- 
taining a report of our friend 
Wendling’s lecture on “ ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson.” In this same paper sent 
us by some kind hand (was it 
George?) is the following signifi- 
cant editorial (marked for us) a 
very significant editorial, appear- 
ing as it does very conspicuously 
in an old, conservative and popular 


democratic paper. Read it: 

An Iowa correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post reports a meeting of the sheriffs of the 
state, at which seventy were present, who ex- 
pressed the opinion, without dissent, that the 
prohibitory liquor law, though not thoroughly 
enforced in some parts of the state, has already 
decreased court business 50 per cent. or more. 
If the correspondent tells the truth accurately, 
this is the most important piece of evidence we 
remember to have seen of the efficacy of law in 
preventing those crimes which result from in- 
temperance, and the best possible argument in 
favor of prohibition, : 


The Criminals of the Future. 


George T. Angell in Our Dumb 
Animals says : 

Pretty nearly all the criminals 
of the future are.in our public 
schools to-day, and we are educa- 
ting them—the men who will throw 
our railroad trains off the track; 
put dynamite under our churches; 
commit outrages and murders; per- 
haps burn half a city some windy 
night. — 

They are in our public schools 
to-day, and we are educating them! 

The churches do not reach them. 
It is said that all the churches in 
New York City, with every seat 
filled, will seat only about 250,000, 
while the population is about 1,- 
400,000. 

The Sunday schools do not 
reach them. I have seen recently 
in the Sunday School World that 


of sixteen millions of children in 
this country, of school age, only 
about seven attend the Sunday 
schools. The other nine million 
never go. Many of them have no 
parents, or worse than none. They 
have little or no thought of God 
or immortality. 

They can be reached in our pub- 
lic schools; and neither they nor 
their parents can be reached any- 
where else 

I believe it is infinitely more 
important to the future of this 
nation that they be taught kind- 
ness and mercy than grammar or 
arithmetic, and I am sure there is 
no way under heaven in which you 
can better teach them kindness and 


{mercy than by teaching them to do 


kind acts and say kind words a 
hundred times a day to the lower 
creatures by whom they are con- 
stantly surrounded. Every such 
teaching in our public schools is 
not for the protection of animals 
alone, but for the protection of 
property and life; nay, more, it is 
laying in the human hearis of 
these neglected children preparing 
to become criminals, a foundation 
of mercy and humanity on which 
every church can build. 
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Rey. Henry 
The Pulpit Orator. 
Among the most,brilliant orators and 


able preachers which America has pro- 
duced the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, stands 
foremost. No man in the United States 
has been more written about than he, 
and his present visit to England and 
enthusiastic reception there provokes 
. the inquiry as to the causes of this popu- 


“a larity. 
-- Henry Ward Beecher was born in 
Litchfield, Conn., June 24, 1813. His 
~ father was the sturdy Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, who rose from the anvil to be 
; the leader of orthodoxy in New Eng- 
< land. Little is known of Beecher’s *boy- 
rs. hood save what he has himself given us 
in those characteristic confessions of his, 
in those graphic pictures of his New 
.. England boyhood. His boyhood was 


= subject to the rigid Puritan discipline of 
those days, but we may feel sure that 
his exuberant vitality in a good meas- 
ure rose above its depressing influ- 
ences. Young Beecher entered Am- 
: herst College at the age of 17, and grad- 
ve uated in 1834. His record there was 
that of an original joyous youth who 
studied many books outside of the curric- 
ulum and cared little for his class-stand- 
ing. After graduation, Henry Ward 
= studied theology at Lane Seminary, Cin- 
/ ; cinnati, Ohio, of which institution his 

— father was now President. 

In 1837 he became for two years _pas- 
vor of a Presbyterian church at Law- 
renceburg, Ind. In 1839 he accepted a 
i call to ieliatiapolic, where he remained 

—/ for eight years. These, he tells us, were 
among the happiest of his life. Here 
he first made use of those peculiar pul- 
it gifts which afterward made him so 
a Cre : here he read and studied ex- 
_ tensively and engaged in fruit-growing 
as a diversion, all his experiences adding 

to his powers as a popular speaker. 
__In 1847 he was invited to take charge 
ae Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ave eeveniions. organization 


sre he soon 
1 as an orator which he has enjoyed 
ca ore than a uarter 

hi ° increased and 


cnuren 


to attain that repn-}. 


Our Best Words. 
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title of “Fruits, Flowers and Farming.” 
For nearly twenty years he was a regu- 
lar editorial contributor to the New 
York In 
was its editor. 
tions to this journal were also collected 
into a book called “The Star Papers.” 
For many years following 1870, Mr. 
Beecher was one of the editors of the 


ica. His discourses here began to at- 
tract attention and soon they were en- 
tirely taken down by a stenographer, a 
practice which has continued to the 
present time. Mr. Beecher soon began 
to appear on the lecture platform and 
soon was the most sought after of any 
of the lyceum speakers of that time, 
and to the present day his services are 
everywhere in demand and at the high- 
est figures. Mr, Beecher was also prom- 
inent as a free political speaker, and 
previous to the war was long distin- 
guished among the opponents of slavery. 
During our civil war Mr. Beecher was 
a firm friend and eloquent advocate of 
the Union cause, devoting to it freely 
of his splendid talents and unlimited 
capacity for work. 

In 1863 Mr. Beecher visited England 
with a special mission in view—to at- 
tempt to disabuse the British public of 
wrong impressions of the issues in-our 
civil war. Among the causes which led 
to an unfriendly attitude of Great 
Britain toward the Northern cause at 
the time of the civil war may be men- 
tioned jealousy of the rapid prosperity 
of this country, the dislike of British 
manufacturers to our protective system, 
their business relations with the plant- 
ers of the South, the interests of the 
aristocracy who foresaw mischief to 
their class privileges in the success of 

opular government in the United 
States, and to these must be added on 
the part of many their misapprehen- 
sion of the reasons which delayed the 
abolition of slavery. On the other 
hand, the non-conformist and radical 
sections of the people favored the Union 
cause. Into the largest cities where 
such prejudices and violent opposition 
existed, Mr. Beecher went and plead the 
Union cause with all the eloquence of 
kis earnest nature. It was a trying or- 
deal. He was compelled to answer all 
sorts of questions and he came out tri- 
umphant at each trial. His efforts were 
remarkable, and assisted by journalists 
and other strong friends he caused an 
almost complete revulsion in the Eng- 
lish public from opposition to sympathy 
with the Union cause. His speeches on 
this topic were published in England at 
the time and exerted a wide influence 
in the same direction. 

Asa preacher Mr. Beecher takes the 
highest rank, and in his religious ser- 
vices and utterances is bold and original. 
He discards all mere conyentionalities 
and attempts to get as near his hearers 
as possible. His versatility is wonder- 
ful. He is fond of illustrative methods 
of exposition and believes that humor 
has a place in a sermon as well as argu- 
ment and exhortation. His manner in 
the pulpitis highly dramatic, and though 
his audience is often convulsed with 
laughter, it is soon followed by sighs and 
tears, so that the prevalent impression 
is one of intense earnestness. To him 
Christianity is not a body of theological 
dogmas, but a rule of action and con- 
duct for every phase of life. In per- 
sonal appearance Mr. Beecher is attract- 
ive, his bearing and manner being often 
expressed as leonine. 

r. Beecher is also well known as a 
He edited 
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Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 


Replied the angel. 
But cheer’ly still; and said, ‘‘I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 


others lifts us above ourselves, — 


ndent, and for a short period 
Some of his contribu- 


Christian Union. 
Since 1859 his weekly sermons have 


been taken by a stenographer, and now 
constitute twenty or more volumes, 
called “ The Plymouth Pulpit.” Besides 


these there have appeared “ Lectures to 


Young Men,” “Industry and Idleness,” 
“Life Thoughts,” “Sermons on Liberty 
and War,” “Plymouth Collection of 


Hymns and Tunes,” “ Norwood,” a novel 


of New England life, and the “ Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching.” é 


Mr. Beecher is now paying another 
visit to England, where he has been re- 


ceived with great kindness and enthu- 
siasm. 
greater than he could accept, and on 
account of rather poor health and need 


His calls to lecture have been 


of rest. -he has been obliged to cancel 
some of his engagements. His strong 
physique is showing the inroads of time 
and intense labor, and at the farthest he 
has not many more years to labor. He 
will continue preaching to the last, as 
he has often expressed the wish “to die 
in the harness.” While opinions differ 
somewhat as to the effect of his life and 
teachings, critics, both friendly and un- 
friendly, unite in regarding Mr. Beecher 


as one of the greatest of living Amer- 
icans. ~ 


Abou Ben Adhem. 


[LEIGH HUNT.] 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 


Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold :— 


‘“‘What writest thou?’’? The vision raised its head, : Ps 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘“‘The names of those who love the 
Lord.’’ 
“And is mine one?’’ said Abou. ‘‘ Nay, not so,’’ 
Abou spoke more low, ‘ 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light ; 
And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed, : 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. Pat 


Oo 


THosE men who destroy a healthful 
constitution of body by intemperance, 
do as manifestly kill themselves asthose =~ 
who hang, or poison, or drown them- 
selves. - 


THERE is no manner of speaking so 
offensive as that of giving praise, and 
closing it with an exception. 4 


OBSTACLES are but the rungs. that. 
form the ladder of success. SB 


No MAN was ever so bad as his rivals _ x3 
and enemies thought him. 


wt 


AN effort made for the happi 
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TEACHER AND LEARNER. 


, Historical References. 
August 17.—Frederick the Great died, 
1786: 


{Of what nationality was he? With what na- 
tional development was he intimately con- 
nected? What can you tell about bis military 
exploits? Compare as a general with Napoleon, 
Washington and Grant. What was his personal 
character ?] 


August 23,—Cuvier born, 1769: 


ene was he? For what was he distinguished ? 
What discoveries did he make? Whatgreat works 
did he publish? How nearly correct/were his 
classifications 7] 


Sept. 1.—Great London fire, 1666 : 


[What was its origin? Describe itsTextent and 
give incidents. What was character of houses? 
Did they have fire enginesthen? What has been 
the effect on great fires in cities of the,invention 
of the fire engine,?] 


Sept. 8.—Jewish year begins, 5638 : 


[What is meant by this? From what event is 
the Jewish chronology reckoned? From what 
event is the Christian chronology reckoned? How 
do we commonly express dates occurring before 
the Christian era ?] 


Sept. 10.—Howe sewing machine pat- 
ented, 1846 : 


[Who was its inventor? What can you tell of 
his history and this invention? Did he die 
wealthy? Why do nearly all great inventors die 
poor? What have been some of the effects of 
this invention on*human progress?.., What other 
sewing machines can you recall? 


Queer Queries. 


1. What is meant by “dog-days,” and 
why so called ? 

2. Although the sun is not near so far 
north in August asin June, why are the 
days of the former month the hotter ? 

3. What do we mean by the ripening 
of grain and fruits ? 

4, What are some of the signs of ripe- 
ness in each grain and fruit ? 

5. Are any of the buds for next spring 
already developed in place ? 

6. What is the condition of leaves on 
most trees during August-one of growth 
or maturing? 

7. Is the animal kingdom languid dur- 
ing mid-summer, and why ? 

8. Why does a cool summer generally 
require a mild winter, and vice-versa ? 

9. How does the temparature of deep 
well-water compare with the average 
yearly temperature of the air? 

10. Why is a moist hot day more un- 
comfortable than a dry hot one ? 

11. What is a coup de,®soleil, what 
causes it, and remedies for recovery ? 

12. What is meant by the heat, and 
what by the chemical rays of the sun ? 

13. Which ones are most” active at 
this time of the year ? 


Correct Pronunciation. 


*=Holocaust—hol’o- kawst, not ho/lo- 
kawst. 

Homage—hom/age, not om/age. 

ps cra home'eted, not home/- 

stid. 

Homoepathy —ho-me-op ’a- thy, not 
ho’me-o-path-y,. 

Homogeneous — ho-mo-je’ne-us, not 
hom/o-je-ne-us. 

-Horizon—ho-ri/zun, not hor’i-zun. 
Horologe—hor’o-loaj, or hor/o-lo}. 
pire os’pi-ta-bl not hos-pit’- 
a-bl. 
__ Hospital—hos’pi-tal, not os’pi-tal, nor 

haws’pi-tl. ; 
_ Hostage—hos’tage, not haws’tage. 
ostile—hos’til, not hos’tile, nor 


ile, sy 


es, 


Our Best \*7ords. 


For the Eye, Brain and Hand. 


[For pupils less than fourteen years of age.] 
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Have you ever heard of the “big 
trees” of California? Well, this picture 
shows you how some of them look near 
the ground, and lying on the ground. 
These trees are very high (or should 
we say tall?) and some of them have 
been carefully measured and found to 
be near three hundred feet in length 
Some of them are hollow at the foot, 
and the cavities are so large as to easily 
admit a man on horseback. Dinner 
parties have also been given inside of 
these trees. Do you think they grew 
from tiny seeds, and how long ago do 
you think they must have started to 
grow? (you can ask your teacher this 
question). Can you think what a noise 
such a tree must make when it falls in 
the forest? Please find out all you can 
about these big trees by reading and 
asking questions. Then make a good 
copy of these large trees, as ‘given here, 
and then you might try and draw the 
whole tree as you think it must look. 
It belongs to the pine species. 


Law Lessons. 
IV. 
BY GEORGE W. HUNTER, 


A promissory note is defined to be a 
promise in writing to pay, at a time 
therein expressed, a sum of money to a 
certain person, therein named, or to his 
order, for value received. It is usually 
dated and must always be signed by the 
maker. Notice that the promise must be 
in writing, that it must be to pay money, 
to some certain person, or his order, at a 
named time and be signed. No form of 
words is required, and courts have held 
that if the note is not dated you would 


7 


* George MacDonald, 


be allowed to show by oral evidence 
the time when it was made. To illus- 
trate that the promise must be to pa 
money and not some other article, 
quote the following: “Two years from 
date, for value received, I promise to 
pay to J. S. King, or bearer, one ownce of 
gold. E. P. SmitH.” 

On a suit on the above writing, very 
lately, in the State of Vermont, her Su- 
preme Court held that it was not a 
promissory note because the promise 
was to pay an “ounce of gold.” There 
need be but two original parties to a 
note, and as before stated, they must be 
certain. A writing promising “ to pay 
to the heirs, executors or assigns -of 
A,” would not be a note, for the reason 
that A might never have ‘heirs, 
executors or assigns.” 

To illustrate that the note must con-. 
tain a promise to pay at a certain time, 
I quote from a late case in Indiana: 
“T promise Emily Caviness to give her 
$2,000 at my death, to take care of her 
children, which she claims of my estate. 
She has been in my family a number of 
years, and she was a faithful servant, 
and it is my will to her. 

W. R. Rusuton. 


Suit was brought on theabove, and 
the court said it is not a note, because 
“it does not appear to be a promise to 
pay money at a certain time absolutely 
and at all events.” But the same court 
held that the following writing was a 


note: 
Sept. 18, 1881. 

“ One day after my death, I promise to 
pay to the order of Nancy M. Jones, $2,000, 
to be paid out of my estate. B. PRIck.”. 

The same learned judge said this last 
was a promise “to pay money absolutely.” 
It is said that’ a note must always be 
signed by the maker, yet it has been 
held that if the name appears in the 
body of the note as “I, John Jones, etc.” 
itis sufficient; but alate writer on notes 
remarks, that a “signature at the bot- 
tom of the note is so usual, that the 
want of it would taint the note with 
suspicion.” The words value received, 
are usually written in the note, but 
they are not necessary, because if you 
give me your note for a horse that I 
promise to deliver to you at some future 
time, and I never deliver the horse, you 
can defeat my suit on the note by show- 
ing that you never got “ value received,” 
although these. words are in the note. 
If the note is to pass from one to another 
without endorsement, it must be made 
payable to bearer. If it is made payable 
to order, then it can be transferred by 
“indorsement only; ” ¢. e., the holder or 
one to whom the money is to be paid 
must write his name on the back of the 
note. In writing his name thus on the 
back of the note, he incurs some pecu- 
liar liabilities which will be discussed 
later on. 

As notes circulate much like bank 
bills, I will, in my next article, discuss 
the rules of law applicable to “joint 
notes,” and to the negotiability of notes 
and bills. 


A man who does not look well to his 
own concerns, is not fit to be trusted 
with other people’s.—John Ploughman. 


Sunday—a day dear to all who do any- 
thing like their duty in the week,— 
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| Cur Best Words. 


Mopk, I1t., Nov. 26, 1865. 
A series of meetings was held 
recently at Union Church by Mrs. 
M. F. Vincent, for three years a 
travelling evangelist and special 
agent for Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty. She is a resident of Lane, De 
Witt county, D1., and a member of 
the Western Indian a Christian 
Conference. The meetings were 
interesting and well attended. She 
is to return in January to hold 
more meetings, when it is hoped 
much good may be done. 
Jas. F. Brown. 


“The St. John plan,” says the 
Chieago Tribune, “of closing the 
in Kansas and selling 
through the drug stores, does not 
work well.” Hereisa mistake. St. 
John denounces the drug store law 
This is a Republican measare. 


Congress convened Monday, De- 
eember 6. President Cleveland’s 
message, given on the first day, is 
quite a lengthy document. 
THE Christian Connection of the 


United States has a membershipof 
nearly 140,000 persons. No Trini- 


tarian dogma is recognized by that! 
The Disciples are not so| 


body. 
distinctly anti-Trinitarian. 
have a membership of 
» persons. 

—We believe it is agreed by all who present 
that Saturday after Thanksgiving, was a very de- 
lightful oceasion at the First Congregational 
Church, in this city. On that day at noon (Nov. 
27, 1886) at least one hundred and fifty persons 
sat down to the tables, well spread by the ladies 
of the congregation and the young folks of the 
Lend a Hand Society. We were especially grati- 
fied to greet so many friends from the country; 
and also to have good counsel with the friends of 


temperance at Our Best WorDs oifice that after- 
noon. 


They 
500,000 


| Tue last session of the XLIXth 
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Books and Pamphlets Received. 


“Tnebriism.”” A pathological and psychologi- 
cal study, by T. L. Wright, M. D., member of the 


American Society for the cure of Inebriates, - 


| Published by W. G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Price 50 cents. 

“The Sixty First Annual Report of the British 
‘and Foreign Unitarian Association, June 16, 
| 1886.’ Office and book room of the association, 
| Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, London. 

“Fifteenth Annual Report of the Chicago 
Athenaeum, 48 and 54 Dearborn Street.’’ Horn- 
stein Bros., Printers, 170 Madison St., Chicago. 


“Historical Discourse relative to the South 
Groton Christian Union and the First Unitarian 
Parish of Ayer, Mass.””. By Lyman Clark. John 
| H. Turner, Ayer, Mass., Printer. 


“The Ministry of the Christian Preacher,” two 
farewell sermons preached by Rev. John Wil- 
liams before the Walpole Town Congregational 
Society, Walpole, N. H., Sunday, Sept. 26, 1886. 

“The Unitarian Creed’? by Rev George W- 
Cutter, pastor of the Church of Our Father. 
Baker, Jones & Co., Printers and Binders. 


“The Phrenological Journal” is fall of good 
things for the young, Fowler & Wells Co,. Pub- 
lishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 


LARGEST SANITARI 


a 


A 


VEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


This institution has for eighte 


en years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 


States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 patients hav 


valed facilities for the treatment of 


Ear, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 


EVERY REMEDIAL 


The managers have spared no 


; ; aintance with 
esree, and regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance w ital 
ort : ; say that no where else in the world can the invalid in search of health — 


find so great an assemblage of means and appliances for combating <liseases as are found here. 
Physicians —J. H. Ketxoce, M. D., Supt., Kare Linpsay, M.D., MD 
Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps, SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan 3 Ps 


country and Europe, enables us to 
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AGENT OF KNOWN 


the 


e enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 
all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment for the Eye 


VALUE IS EMPLOYED. 


expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 


leading Sanitariums of both this 


W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Srewanrt, MD. 
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SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1887. 
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MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS. 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


formed in 1825, and in 1847 legally incorporated with 
power to receive and hold pecuniary trusts, has been 
for over half a century the principal organ of the 
missionary activity of the Unitarian Churches of 
America. 

It invites to its co-operation all Unitarian Christians. 

Its purpose is to serve the interests of Christianity as Un- 
itarians understand it. To this end it collects and diffuses re- 
ligious information. It publishes and distributes books and 
tracts. It supports missionaries, aids clergymen and young 
men preparing for the ministry, and helpsin building churches. 
It seeks to produce union, sympathy, and co-operation among 
the Unitarian churches and people; and for its missionary ac- 
tivities solicits their benefactions, whether by yearly contribu- 
tion, or by gift of endowment funds to be held in trust. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


was formed June 21, 1886, by individuals represent- 
ing all parts of the West, in whose judgment the in- 
terests of Western Unitarianism demanded the form- 
ation of an organization which should stand upon 
a distinctly Christian and theistic basis, and on that 
basis co-operate with the»Ameriean- Unitarian -Asso- 
ciation in its western work. Accordingly the West- 
ern Unitarian Association was organized, under arti- 
cles which declare: 

The object of this Association shall be to co-operate with 
the American Unitarian Association in furthering its declared 
purpose, namely: “To diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure Christianity;” and all persons willing to 
work for this end are inyited to join us. 

Membership in this Association shall be acquired by the 
payment of one dollar into the treasury, and the approval of 
the board of directors; and each such member shall pay yearly 
one dollar as dues. Life membership shall bse acquired by the 
payment of twenty-five dollars into the treasury. 

This Association shall not be or become a disburser of 

. funds for missionary purposes; but shall encourage contribu- 
tions for such purposes directly to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 


Some Testimony from Dr. Wm. G. Eliot on the Issue. 


Dear BroruEeR Dovtruir:—I conzratulate you upon be- 
coming your own publisher, with the assistance of your sons, 
and predict increasing success. Your “Best Worps’*are good 
and such as need to be spoken. Speak them gently, firmly, 
forcibly. There is seldom need of being aggressive, but always 
the truth must be spoken. It can be spoken “in love” as the 
apostle commands, but a faithful tostimony must be borne, 
for our own souls’ sake. ‘To deny that faith in God and in 
Immortality is essential to religion, simply proves, not that 
one has gone beyond his depth in speculations too profound 
for him, but that he has not yet wet his feet in the great 
ocean of Truth before us. To attempt the building up of a 

’ Christian church, Unitarian or other, with the name of Christ 
carefully omitted and with discipleship to Christ denied, is like 
child’s play instead of manly work. Let us stand for what we 
are. If we have outgrown Jesus Christ let us openly avow it, 
as we havea right todo; but we have no right, in that case, 
to hold tothe name of “Unitarian,” which implies and has 
alweys implied “Christian.” 

Yours With God Speed, 
St. Louis, July 25, 1885. W. G. Extort. 

In the War of the Rebellion, the ‘‘Secesh” and semi-dis- 
loyal always spoke of the ‘‘Flag” with contempt: “A rag of 
bunting.” And so of the name Christian and the Cross of 

_ Christ,—precious as life itself to the believer, it is a “Shibo- 
leth,” a “Fetich.” to the Free-thinkers. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
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fev. Minot J. Savage. 


Dear Brother :-— , 

Your sermon on Our Present Unitarian Problem 
has just come to me. Permit me to make some 
comments ; for you curiously misunderstand the 
question at issue,—a question of the greatest practi- 
cal importance to some of your brethren in the 
Unitarian ministry, although you think it so trivial. 

A QUESTION OF HONEST FELLOWSHIP. 

(1) It is not properly a question of “fellowship.” 
We are all equally glad to welcome earnest people to 
our churches, without inquiring about their beliefs; 
we value them according to their characters. And, 
outside of our churches, we gladly offer the hand of 
Unitarian fellowship to all good men, whether 
Catholic, Buddhist, Protestant or Agnostic; we honor 
them for their goodness, and heartily join with them 
in every good work. But we do not think it neces- 
sary, in consequence of this fellowship, to call them 
all by our own name. . They recognize the historic 
meaning of this name and of their own names, and 
see no advantage in confusing them. If they accept 
our fellowship, they see that it will be more honest 
and intelligent fellowship, if we all respect the his- 
toric meanings of these names. 

A QUESTION OF COMMON HONESTY. 

(2) Itis not a question of “liberty.” We al- 
ready allow the amplest liberty, because we honor 
character only. It issimply ridiculous for you to 
charge that any of us say, “Seek everywhere ‘in the 
heavens above and in the earth beneath, but do not 
dare to settle down, when you get back, outside these 
narrow limits that we have drawn; if youdo, you are 
outside the pale of the eternal truth, and must stay 
there at your peril.” Such a statement as this is a 
shameful caricature. If a Unitarian becomes a Cath- 
olic or an Ethicist, we never question his salvation or 
undervalue his real goodness. If he makes his 
change in a good spirit, we give him a friend] y God- 
speed and tell him above all to be true to his own 
conscience. Can anything be freer than the present 
administration of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
where students of all denominations study together 
and then choose with absolute liberty and the most 
cordial mutual respect in what church they prefer to 
become ministers! But “liberty” does not mean an 
indifference to the rights of others. “O Liberty! 
what crimes are committed in thy name!” said 
Madame Roland on the way to the guillotine. The 
anarchist’s idea of liberty is the free appropriation of 
other people’s property ; but the law calls it robbery. If 
a business man uses in his business the name or brand 
of another firm without permission, the law ealls it 
forgery; and they who approve it are accessory to the 
crime. Churches that bear an old historic name 
have obvious rights. And the question whether an 
atheist preacher shall brand his atheism as old-fash- 


not a question of liberty, but 
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a question of common honesty, on which the law of 
the land, if appealed to, will speak out sharp and 
strong. 


“CONGREGATIONAL POLITY” IS NOT RELIGIOUS ABSURDITY 


(3) It is not a question of “Congregational 
polity.” Of course, we let every church manage its 
own affairs; but if a Unitarian church invites and 
sustains a Trinitarian preacher, we simply say that 
the chureh has plainly become Trinitarian, for it 
could not be satisfied with such a preacher unless it 
had come to sympathize with his beliefs; or if it sus- 
tains an Ethicist preacher, we simply say it has be- 
come Ethicist. There is no unkindness or injustice 
in saying so, it is common honesty, and is as obvious 
as the multiplication table. If we associate to pro- 


mote Unitarian Christianity, we do not invite the| 
Trinitarian or the Ethicist, excep? so far as they are | 


able to co-operate with us for this end. We honor 
and fellowship these men as ‘Trinitarians or Ethicists; 
we have no doubt of their salvation; and we rejoice 
in their good work. But there are such honest dit- 
ferences as to belief and method, that we can do 
more good in the world by organizing separately. 
And for a church to claim to be Methodist when its 
whole influence is cast for Unitarianism, or for a 
church or conference to claim to be Unitarian, when 
its whole influence is cast for Agnosticism, is not 
only dishonest, but too absurd to be seriously dis- 
eussed. It is not only knavery, but folly. “Congre- 


gational polity” forbids our meddling with the af. 


fairs of such a church; but we can refuse to recognize 
it as entitled to the name that it has plainly forfeited, 
precistly as a business man can protest against a 
former partner using the firm-name after having left 
the firm. 

“ENTIRELY IRRELEVANT TO THE QUESTION. 

(4) It is not a question of “creed” in any objec- 
tionable sense of the word. You justly say, that “the 
old churches have always supposed that they must 
have a distinctly stated creed of such things as are 
necessary to believe, in order to please God and at- 
tain salvation” (though in justice we must concede 
that this is ceasing to be true of some of “the old 
churches” ); that “the insistence on a creed carries 
with it the implication that it is necessary to true 
character and the religious life;’ and that the Uni- 
tarian principle has always been “character above 
creed, not creed as the test of character.” But all 
this is entirely irrelevant; for no Unitarians want a 
creed in this sense of the word. 

You further explain that by “creed” you mean 
“a definitely written creed,” “a verbal statement;” 
and you justly say, that “no statement of words [ in 
words?]can adequately represent more than a par- 
tial view of the truth which somebody has attained 
to-day.” But no Unitarians want a creed in this 
sense, that is, of “a statement and definition made an 
authoritative finality.” Fe 

SHIFTING THE SENSE—AN “UNJUST STIGMA. 

Haying thus successfully proved what no Uni- 
tarians deny, namely, that it is not right to insist upon 
a creed as a test of character or a limit of inquiry, 
you shift the meaning of the word at the end of your 
sermon and sophistically assume that you have 
proved what thus far you have not even alluded to, 
namely, the proposition that it 1s inconsistent for 
Unitarians, while professing to believe in freedom, 
to make their denominational name stand for “pure 
Christianity.” You say, “If, as a matter of fact,we es- 


tablish a creed, if [probably you mean 
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ing “each” | “no longer than one word, then we are 
no more free than the Pope.” But your logic is as 
faulty as your English. You may choose to call the 
word “Christianity” a creed, because it is something 
which many people believe; but this is an entirely 
different sense of the word “creed” from the sense in 
which you have hitherto usedit. No Unitarian un- 
dervalues the real goodness of a non-Christian, or 
questions his salvation, or tries to limit his freedom 
of inquiry; and therefore no Unitarian makes 
a creed of Christianity in the objectionable sense of 
the word “creed.” It is shameful that you try to 
fasten this unjust stigma on a large majority of your 
brethren. 

THE REAL INTERFERENCE WITH FREEDOM 


But, if the great majority of Unitarians prefer 
the Christian method of promoting truth, righteous- 
ness and love, and wish that the Unitarian name 
should continue to stand for this Christian method, 
as it always has hitherto, the real interference with 
freedom is the insistence that this name shall be per- 
verted to mean something else. The Ethicist thinks 
that his own method is the best, and therefore he 
forms his Ethical Culture Society and Free Religious 
Association, in absolute freedom, and with the sin- 
cere respect of his Unitarian acquaintances. The 
Catholie believes that the Catholic method is best, 
and therefore he clings to the Catholic Church; and 
we Protestants are beginning to respect his rights. 
Why should not the Unitarians have as much liberty 
as any body else? Why accuse them of being “cre- 
dal?’ Does not even the Ethicist have his “creed,” 
in the sense of the special beliefs by which he is 
guided in his efforts to make the world better? Cer- 
tainly he has. And all this outcry about creeds is 
merely an underhand way of trying to remove all dis- 
tinctively religious meaning from the name “Unitar- 
jan,” with a view of ultimately absorbing everything 
Unitarian in the Free Religious Movement. 


WE LEAVE MEN TO THEIR SENSE OF HONOR. 

Let it be carefully observed, that, if even Adler or 
Huxley should wish to become a Unitarian minister 
(this is your hypothetical case), we should not have 
him “examined as to his creed,” as you intimate. We 
leave every minister to his own sense of honor in 
taking our name. We say,—‘Here are our general 
principles, fully stated in our literature; judge for 
yourself, whether you can honestly and usefully 
work withus inthe ministry. Ifyou cannot, we 
give you our best wishes for your success in some 
other ministry.” 

DIFFERENT NAMES BUT THE SAME AIM. 

(5) You say that “if religion has any other aim 
than the establishment of truth, righteousness and 
love, then it must be a lower, meaner aim; for there 
is no nobler one.” An ingenious’ dilemma; but a 
man of your sense should have seen the absurdity 
of it. Do not all religions in our land profess to 
aim at establishing truth, righteousness and love? 
And is not the growing feeling of fe’lowship between 
different churches a consequence of their coming to 
see that all are aiming at the same object? Why, 
then, should we, Unitarians, be so arrogant as to say 
or imply that we alone are working for this end, and 
that our name alone stands for this aim? 

Do any of us, Unitarians, object to professing 
this purpose, or to fellowshiping any earnést men 
who aim at this object? Not at all! Why, then, do 
we not all blend together, Catholics, Jews, Protestants, 


“though” |] and Agnostics, in one grand organization? Simply 


there are only three articles in it, and these” [mean-| because we have conscientious differences as to the 
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best way of attaining this great object; and therefore 
we must often work separately, though with the kind- 
est feelings and the utmost mutual helpfulness. Here 
in New Orleans, as in many other cities, all religion- 
ists, Catholics, Jews, Protestants, Unitarians and Ag- 
nostics, are co-operating heartily in every good 
cause as far as we honestly can; and when we find 
that we differ as to the best methods, we work separ- 
ately with the utmost good feeling and do all we can 
to help one another. Hundreds of our friends in 
other churches came in to hear Robert Collyer 
preach his grand sermon the other evening, on the 
duty of Sympathy and Fellowship between Churches; 
they patronize our entertainments and often assist in 
them. But, merely because they, too, believe in try- 
ing to “establish truth, righteousness and love,” we 
do not ask these good friends to take the Unitarian 
name; and we Unitarians do not think it necesaary 
do take the Episcopal or Methodist or Catholic name. 
“Catholic” is a good word, and sometimes we use it 
to mean this very spirit of liberality which is draw- 
ing all churches together; but other words mean the 
same thing and are unequivocal, and therefore, to 
avoid confusion, we let the church that claims it, 
keep it. 
WHY IT Is NOT “A TRIVIAL QUESTION.” 

(6) What, then, is the real question? And why 
is it not a trivial question? The question is simply 
this:—whether the historic meaning of our denomina- 
tional name shall be so perverted, that many of owr 
ministers and many of our churches will feel obliged 
to disown the name, and, with great embarrassment 
to their present work, accept some other name which 
will express unequivocally the aim and methods of 
their work. 

A GOOD NAME SOILED BY BAD USE. 

We ot the Southern Conference have been obliged 
to disown the word “liberal” because we found that 
it had got the start of us. 

“Defamed by every charlatan 
And soiled with all ignoble use.” 

The word “spiritual,” in like manner, is becom- 
ing at least equivocal. Now, suppose that a disciple 
of Robert Ingersoll should come to New Orleans, hire 
a hall, gather a congregation, and denounce all be- 
lief in God and Immortality, and then insist that he 
was a Unitarian peacher in as good and regular 
standing as I, and that his preaching was just as 
sound Unitarianism as mine—for had not the Wes- 
tern Conference welcomed him as a Unitarian minis- 
ter, because he believes in establishing “truth, right- 
eousness and love?’ What could Ido? What could 
my church do? If I should denounce him, he would 
publish copious credentials from brothers Gannett, 
Jones and the rest. There would be no remedy but 
for my church to repudiate the Unitarian name which 
it has honorably borne for more than half a century, 
and take some other name, such as “Independent 
Christians,” with serious embarrassment to our cause. 
THIS IS THE REASON WHY THIS “WESTERN IssuE” 
REACHES FAR AND WIDE, AND KEENLY TOUCHES ALL 
OUR MISSIONARY CHURCHES, AND COMPELS US TO 
SPEAK OUT FRANKLY AND EARNESTLY. 

But do you say that such trouble is very unlike- 
ly? lt may be so, but ‘the unexpected is what al- 
ways happens.” [Some of us have had very much 


such trouble already.—Ep. O. B. W.] And, 
besides, even if no organized interference 
comes along, there is inevitably a constant 


embarassment in consequence of this contro- 
versy in the West. We cannot shut off the Missis- 
sipp1 floods; we cannot protect ourselves against the 


cold “Northers” that sometimes ruin our orange 
groves; and we cannot quarantine our Southern 
cities against the rumors and reports of what our 
Western brethern are doing. A bird in the air may 
be nearly as mischievous as an unprincipled Agnos- 
tic “around the corner.” Much mischief has al- 
ready been done in this way; and much more is like- 
ly to be done. “Unitarianism” will rapidly come to 
mean Agnosticism in the popular mind, and the hon- 
ored name will be hopelessly spoiled for the use of 
any but Agnostics,—precisely as the “liberal’’ name 
has been spoiled. It is easier to head off the mis- 
chief now, than it will be a few years hence, if no 
resolute action is taken to-day. 

THE HONEST AND WISE WAY FOR BOTH SIDES. 

Please observe that I honor and admire as cor- 
dially as you the work that such men as Felix Adler 
are doing; and I would welcome an earnest ethicist 
preacher to New Orleans as cordially as Brother 
Learned would welcome him to St. Louis. (See Un- 
ity, April 23, 1887, p. 104.) Iam glad that Brother 
L. seems at last to recognize the distinction between 
an Kthical and Unitarian Society. But men like 
Adler and Salter do not want to be confounded with 
Unitarians, any more than most of us, Unitarians, 
want to be confounded with them; not from any lack 
of kind feeling and hearty appreciation, but because 
they are working for “truth, righteousness and love” 
by special methods, and are anxious that those spe- 
cial methods shall be distinctly understood. To 
force upon them the Unitarian name is as great anin- 
justice and embarrassment to them as to us. 

Besides, if the Western Conference should suc- 
ceed in so stretching the Unitarian name as to cover 
all creation, the natural lines of cleavage would in- 
evitably appear pretty soon, and new names would 
have to be invented to describe the natural affiliations 
by which these or those people would work together - 
apart from other people, on account their prefering 
some special method. And we should get nothing 
for our trouble, but a great deal of temporary confu- 
sion and a deplorable waste of time, thought and 
patience, while adjusting ourselves to the old classi- 
fication under new names. Is not the experiment 
plainly foolish ? 

IF THE WESTERN CONFERENCE WILL NOT SET ITSELF 
RIGHT, THEN WHAT? 

It is not too late for the Western Conference to 
set itself right by some such action as the adoption 
of the Topeka Resolution, which will declare its 
sympathy with the historic aim of the American Un- 
itarian Association, and will recognize that the Uni. 
tarian name stands for Christian methods of estab- 
lishing “truth, righteousness and love,” as those 
methodsare set forth in the Sermonon the Mount. By 
its action at Cincinnati, the Western Conference, as 
an association, has forfeited its right to the Unitar- 
ian name (See the tract “What is Unitarianism 2” p. 
5.) precisely as if it had avowed its theological sym- 
pathy with Old School Presbyterianism. Individu- 
als may be sincerely Unitarian Christian; we make 
no question of this in any case; but their associated 
influence in the Western Conference has been cast 
for Free Religion, and what they have done has 
caused embarrassment and confusion in our Uni- 
tarlan missionary work all over our land. If this 
Injustice can be mended in no other way, appeal can 
be made to our sister conferences and sister churches 
as represented in the National Conference, in Sara- 
toga, and they can be asked to right this wrong. 


With old-time friendship, ever yours, 
New Orleans, La. May 6, 1887, Fon eee of 
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For “Paper Dolls” or “the Fire.” 


We take the following extract 
from a letter by an ardent and en- 
thusiastic subscriber to Unity, 
printed in that weekly on page 136 
(May7, 1887 ):— 

Unity! dear little Unity! “Not the 
least art thou among the princes” of 
modern thought. Brave Unity! “The 
archers have sorely grieved thee and 
shot at thee and hated thee, but I have 
prayed for thee that thy bow may abide 
in strength.” I wonder if the editors of 
Unity can tell some of us eastern breth- 
ren “what we can do to be saved” from 
the incessant annoyance and persecution 
that we have been subjected to for 
months by certain brethren who seem to 
have nothing to do but to write and send 
out tracts and pamphlets to enlighten us 
stupid people east on ‘‘What is Unitarian- 
ism?” When is this thing going to stop? 
Can not you find, in the far west, as far 
as the setting sun, “some work for their 
idle hands to do” besides persecuting us 
quiet brethren in the east? * ss * 
* * ¥ - I spoke a few 
days ago toa brother minister in one of 
our eastern cities regarding this petty, 
unchristian persecution. He smiled and 
said, “Well, do as I do,—as soon as I see 
‘Western Issue, or ‘Unitarian Christian- 
ity,’ or ‘What is it to be a Unitarian” etc., 
ete., I give them to my little girl to cut 
out paper dolls*—or drop them into the 
waste basket for lighting the fire.” 


*Thereby giving them at least a semblance o 
life.—Editor of Unity. 


“To eut out paper dolls or for 
lighting the fire.” Verily! This 
is one way of giving light on the 
Tssue—an issue that will not down 
until it is settled right. 

We print this extract asa fair 
sample (there is much more of the 
same stuff) of the manner in which 
some persons post themselves and 
their neighbors on an issue so 
vital and serious that it has com- 
manded the most earnest attention 
of many of the most scholarly, 
pious and venerable men of our 
body,—such men as the now sainted 
Dr. William G. Eliot, Drs. James 
Freeman Clarke, Frederick Hedge, 
A. P. Putnam, Henry W. Foote, 
A. P. Peabody, A. A. Livermore, 
Revs. Brooke Herford, John W. 
Chadwick, J. C. Learned and Chas. 
A. Allen, and also eminent laymen 
like Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Ex- 
Secretary McCrary, and hosts of 
others, representing all shades of 
thought, from the ultra radical to 
the most conservative. 

According to this, “subscriber” 
these noble and true men of the 
Unitarian Israel have been and are 
engaged in a discussion that is not 
fit to be read, excepting, doubtless, 
that part which favors “the ethical 
basis” (?) position. 

For example, read what he says 
about “Unity! dear little Unity!” 
Of course Unity and such as it are 
carefully read; he fairly revels in 
its pages; he preserves it not in 


| | F ‘ | 
the form of “paper dolls,” and! 


circulates it, not through  the| 
waste-basket and up chimney; be- 
cause, to his mind, Unity is 
“broad; it believes in Unity; it is 
all-sided; it believes in evolving; 
it is the special organ of those 
who claim to have evolved a plat- 
form with “more vantage ground” 
than “pure Christianity,” some- 
thing better and more inclusive, 
having more “fellowship” and 
more “freedom.” Unity stands 
for more “Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character” and for more 
“Ethics” than the whole of Chris- 
tendom, because it stands for all 
of these things both inside and 
outside of Christendom, while 
those papers that stand merely 
for “pure Christianity” stand for 
only that small part of Fellowship, 
Freedom &c., &e., that is enclosed 
within the dogmatic walls of a 
church. As the greater includes 
the less, so Unity—“brave little 
Unity” —includes all that is worth 
reading or knowing on the Issue. 

This is what we imagine said 
subscriber would claim. There- 
fore he carefully reads Unity and 
posts on ITs views. But on the 
other hand, we have a right to in- 
fer from the following, how a tract 
on the Western Issue by Doctors 
Peabody, Clarke and others would 
be used by this zealous subscriber 
of Unity and his “persecuted” 
brethren. Listen! 

“TI give them to my little girl to 
cut out paper dolls—or drop them 
into the waste-basket for lighting 
the fire!” 

And to this the editor of Unity 
seems to smile approval and pub- 
lishes it abroad as if it were a 
worthy example—this contempt 
of the efforts of honest, earn- 
est Christian men in our body to 
enlighten members of our house- 
hold upon a question, the most 
momentous and the most far- 
reaching in its results of any 
question that has ever come up 
for discussion and settlement in 
the history of Unitarianism! 

It is a burning shame that per- 
sons calling themselves Unitarian 
and claiming culture and superior 
development should show such 
crabbedness and such blind big- 
otry and intolerance! 

Do we speak sharply and plain- 
ly? 

The crisis demands plain speak- 
ing; but we are not conscious of 
speaking in any other than the 
spirit of candor and good will to 
all. 

We have witnessed a great deal 
of prejudice and intolerance in the 


“Radical Bigotry.” 


last twenty-five years. We have 
had our honest and most kindly 
testimonies on the crisis of the 
hour treated in a worse way than 
to fill waste baskets. ‘That was in 
time of a pro-slavery rebellion, and 
by persons whosearcely knew how 
to read; but, shall we say it?—yes, 
for the truth’s sake, we will say 
that to the best of our knowledge 
and belief the pamphlets and pa- 
pers written and circulated on the 
Issue by the advocates of the Chris- 
tian basis, have, in the majority of 
instances, been received and read 
more tolerantly by our Orthodox, 
Israelite and Roman Catholic 
brethren than by many “ethical 
basis” Unitarians who claim to be 
hberal par excellence. 

The result is a woeful ignorance 
on the facts in the Issue by many 
whose duty it is to know of whom 
and of what they speak when they 
write letters, newspaper articles or 
preach and print sermons. 

In more than one instance, “lib- 
eral” pastors have bluntly refused 
to distribute copies of Our Brsr 
Worps sent free to their people, 
and in some instances workers in 
Post Office missions have refused 
to circulate this paper while at the 
same time diligently circulating 
tracts and papers favoring the 
“Kthical Basis” party. 

Now, Our Brst Worps can 
stand this spirit of unfair dealing 
and intolerance much better than 
those who indulge in itand encour- 
age it, perhaps without knowing 
they do; but we humbly submit, 
there is “a more excellent way” out 
of our differences than by shutting 
our eyes to facts and erying“peace! 
peace!” when there is no peace. 


Rey. John W. Chadwick once 
upon a time preached a sermon on 
There are all 
kinds of bigotry, and heresy too. 


“GRAND oR Lirrusn.”—The question to 
be settled by the outcome of the contro- 
versy between the Western Conference of 
Unitarians and those who prefer the bas- 
is of the Unitarian Association is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Savage, whether Unitarians 
shall be “a grand church or a little sect.” 
If this be the question, one can butsmile 
at the simplicity of Mr. Savage in think- 
ing thatit insures the making of a “grand 
church” of the Unitarian body to have it 
removed from a Christian and theistic 
basis to one strictly ethical. There is 
not a single instance in human history of 
a grand church built on sucha founda- 
tion. There are, however, several shin- 
ing instances of little—very little—sects 
differentiated and sub sected. by that 
method.—The Universalist. 

ee 

Better to follow a good Leader than to 
be a blind leader of the blind. To be 
“wiser than Jesus” is a confession of spir- 
itual unwisdom.--Wm, G. Eliot. 
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AN EVENING HYMN, 


No Thee, O God! we offer 
Our joyful songs of praise, 

To Thee, the bounteous Giver, 
And Guardian of our days. 

As now we meet to thank Thee, 
Vo raise our evening pray er: 

Our hearts are filled with gladness 
For Thy most tender care. 


, Ob give us all the courage 
To boldly face all sin! 
Help us to live the gospel 
Tui] more are gathered in. 
he faith we cherish deeply, 
May we with zeal impart! 
Oh plant its mighty power 
In every human heart! 


Guard Thou the young we pray These, | sibility ther efore, for 


From wrong and evil ways; 
Show them the path of duty, 
And guide them all their days. 
May youth and age so serve Thee, 
Thou God of perfect love, 
That all, while strength endureth, 
May know Thee, Life above. 
—Selected, 


| New Orleans in July, and spent a 


“Christianity” a mere shibboleth 
and keeping up the discord, caus- 
. ing thereby serious embarrass- 
Last summer I went north from} j,ont to our missionary work 
fornicate dl 

few days in Chicago. Having had bast eee sr te 
for a Jong time a rather familiar |} yingiple involved important 
acquaintance with the leaders on) enough to justify him in making 
both sides in the Western discus-| <4 puch trouble? 
sion, and an equally cordial esteem 
for them all, 1 felt at liberty to 
talk with them frankly. IL spent 
many hours with Mr. Gannett in 
several different interviews, and he 
kindly expressed his appreciation 


SOME REMIN ISCENCES, 


BY CHARLES A. ALUEN, 


After much discursive debate in 
Unity during the past two years 
on various relevant and irrelevant 
points, and after haying been ap- 
parently silenced on many of these 
of my “patience” in trying to get points by the weakness of his 
at his exact meaning,—which m-|8 rguments, Mr. Gannett at last 
ioeno’ found a very difficult un-| returned, in his Unity article just 
dertaking, for I thought that he ibefore the recent meeting of the 
often used words in vague or shift-; Western Conference, to this sane 
ing meanings, and with the best|objection which had stood in the 
intentions was sophisticating and|way of harmony last July; and 


befogging himself. Finally, [j|0w seems to rest his ease on this 
framed a brief statement and sub-| point solely, that he cannot limit 
mitted it to Mr. Gannett, who read! Unitarianism by the word “Chris- 
it carefully and remarked tha t “Mr. Keowee because this word is a shib- 
Sunderland wouldn’t accept that.” | boleth, that is, a word used with- 
I didnot tell him,—w hat ras afaet|out any meanimg by those who 
—that Mr. Sunderland d has 1 already urge it. This is the attitude in 
hea irtily approved it. But the re whic h he comes before’ our 
mark illustrated a certain narrow-|Churches now, as a disturber of 
ness and lack of ge nerosity in Mr. the peace, and by this he must be 
Gannett, which made him judge |ndged. 

Mr. Senddehated wrongly in this} Unfortunately, 
case, and has probably all along S| attitude is not one of 
prevented an y sy mpathetie under. | but one of 


however, this 
mere self. 
| defense, attick and 
standing and co-operation. In-|crimination, and puts all those 
stances could be quoted from My.|who dissent from liin under tho 
Gannett’s writings in Unity of & | necessity of sel f-vindtication. The 
strange misapprehension of Mr.! charge that he makes is too SrAave 
Sunderland’s plain meaning. In! to be ignored, for it is virtua ally an 
this case, however, Mr. Gannett | im ipeachniont of the intelligence 
also approved this statement until | and sincerity of the large majority 
he came to the last word, “Chris-jof his irother ministers who s still 
tian,” which he objected to as a|insist that our Unitarianism must 
“shibboleth;” and no explanation | be Christian. None of us ought 
that I could make availed to/to be silent under> this charge; 
change his mind. But if Mr. | certainly not I who framed the 
Gannett had fully accepted this|statement in which the word oc. 
statement all his party in theleurred. The question, what do 
Ww estern Conference ( 


would have} we really ment by Christianity? 
| probably reas te his lead. Mr. | or do we, as Mr. Gannett char ges 

| Sunderland's riends also woulkl|really mean nothing in partientar 2 
| have accepted it, and the discord |is now up for an carnest disc: esion, 
one have been promptly andjand not even Mr. He bse * bush” 
permanently healed. The respon-' cau silence the brethren, fur silence 


all this! would be confession of all that Mr. 
trouble in onr W est tern churches | ( Fannett asserts. But, on the 
—this “year of woe,” as Mr. Gan-! oe ha und, an earnest discussion 
neit terms it—rests with him, and| may be full of goed to us all by 
the question before the denoimi- Sabepultings us to ask ourselves. 
nation is, whether Mr. Gannett!some searching questions about 
was justified in calling the word |the meaningof fundamental Mba 


Sit ete 


2 


OUR BEST WORDS. 
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Surely it will be well worth while 
to pause for a time from other 
work, and to give some attention 
to these questions. Until we 
clearly understand our gospel, it 
is foolish to proclaim to the world 
what a beautiful gospel it is 
Probably the best missionary 
work we can do just now, is pre- 
cisely this kind of home mission- 
ary work. 


At another time I will offer 
some further contribution to this 
dlebate, but I must take the pres- 
ent opportunity to touch another 
point. 


Abbot carried his crofchet before 
the National Conference at Syra- 
cuse, and, because it was rejected 
there, he threw himself zealously 
into the Free Religious movement 
and became for a while its leader. 
The movement made but little im- 
pression, however, on our New 
England churches; the ministers 
who sympathized with Mr. Abbot 
found, in most cases, that their 
parishioners were too intelligent 
and too well informed about Uni- 
tarianism to be carried away, and 
most of these ministers dropped out 
of the pulpit. Some of them, like 


Some twenty years ago my Mr. Gannett, went West; and in 
honored college friend and divin-}*he | newly-gathered — Western 


churches, made up of raw, hetero- 
geneous and unassimilated mater- 
lal, it was nota difficult task to 
drive off many intelligent Chris- 
tian Unitarians into Orthodox 
churches, and then to mould the 
varied elements that remained, an 
“anchurched” class mostly, quite 
ignorant of Unitarianism and in- 
deed of anything intelligently re- 
ligious, into practically Free Reli- 
gious Societies under the Unitar- 
ian name. Previous to this, I had 
been offered the Western Secre- 
taryship; and I have therefore al- 
ways watched with great interest 
the development of Western Uni- 
tarianism. Mr. Jones was subse- 
quently appointed Secretary, and 


ity school mate, Frank E. Abbot, 
broke up the Unitarian church in 
Dover, N. H. (of which he was 
minister )by repudiating theChris- 
tian name on the ground that 
“ Christianity” properly stands 
for the spiritual despotism of the 
Church of Rome. Taking every 
occasion to emphasize this objec- 
tion, he divided the Dover church 
into two factions, causing an in- 
tensely bitter partizan feeling. 
A law-suit followed for the 
possession of the church - build - 
ing, which was closed for a year; 
and Mr. Abbot finally resigned. 
About half of the congregation 
withdrew and stayed away for 
many years. The church came at 


last tothe verge of extinction, during his ROU YORES “BOTVICO had 
when, adozen years ago, I was ample opportunities of carrying 


out this FreeReligious programme, 
putting some pulpits imto the 
charge of ministers who sympa- 
thised with him and who would 
mould the Societies anew into the 
Free Religious interest, and gath- 
ering a large number of embryo 
Societies of the same kind, whose 
missionary influence for Unitar- 
ianism was trifling, but whose 
delegates counted in the Western 
Conference for as much as the 
same number of delegates from 
our oldest and strongest churches; 
and yet these old, distinctively 
Unitarian Societies were called on 
to pay the bills for this Free Reli- 
gious missionary work, The per- 
sonal magnetism and unquestioned 
couscientiousness of the leaders 
and their restless activity in liter- 
ary and missionary work, secured 
the warm attachment of a large 
body of admirers in the West, an 
attachment nearly as blind, if we 
may judge from the explanations 
they have attempted, as was that 
of Mr. Abbot’s friends in Dover. 
Meanwhile, a feeling of antago- 


nism between Western and Eastern 
Unitarians was carefully fomented, 
and the impression was given out 


sent there by the A. U. A. to save 
the cause, and ina short time 
nearly all of the seceders were in- 
duced to return. But I found, to 
my surprise, that scarcely any 
one of these seceders had any 
clear idea what was the principle 
at issue; they had simply been 
warmly attached to Mr. Abbot and 
followed him through thick and 
thin; and Mr. Abbot had taken 
advantage of this blind personal 
friendship ou their part to divide 
and almost ruin the chureh for the 
sake of a purely speculative crotch- 
et, which scarcely any body bui 
himself could understand. I have 
never doubted but he acted with 
intense conscientiousness; but 
doubtless so did Torquemada and 
the other Inguisitors; and with 
all my unqualified honor for Mr. 
Abbot’s honesty of purpose and 
exalted, martyrlike devotedness to 
his ideal, I have always thought 
that his course in Dover was en- 
tirely wrong. 

Out of this waywardness of Mr. 
Abbot in his Dover ministry grew 
the Free Religious Association, at 
least so far as it was a protest 
against Unitarianism; for Mr. 


that only the most radical type of 
religion would take root on the 
Western praries. But probably, 
in so yast and fertile a field both 
weeds and wholesome plants can 
be made to grow abundantly; Mor- 
monism flourished for awhile in 
Illinois, and Spiritualism has still 
alarge following; while the suc- 
cess of Mr. Walkley in Manistee, 
of Mr. Clute in Iowa, of Mx. Eliot 
in Oregon, of Mr. Fay in Los An- 
geles, and of other positively 
Christian Unitarians in these new 
regions, and the prosperity of the 
leading churches in St. Louis and 
Chicago, show that distinctive 
Christian Unitarianism can find a 
great work to do in the West. Un- 
der Mr. Jones’ administration, 
however, the Free Religious move- 
ment had a good start; the circu- 
lation of Unity and of a series 
of Western tracts gave it a dis- 
tinctive literature and enabled the 
leaders to keep a more Christian 
Unitarian literature out of the 
field and to prevent their friends 
from too much reading the other 
side; and Unity has even gone 
so far as to approve the advice of 
a correspondent (May. 7, p. 136) 
to drop unread into the waste-bas- 
ket even the words of James Free- 
man Clarke,if they controvert Free 
Religion,-—a lapse from the old- 
fashioned Unitarian open-minded- 
ness and love of candid free-inquiry 
which shows that Free Religion is _ 
swinging round the circle and 
joining hands at last with the 
worst spirit of Orthodoxy. 


Thus, this Western story has 
been the story of the Dover trou- 
ble over again ina larger field and 
without the candid avowal of pur- 
pose from the beginning which 
Mr. Abbot made; but in Dover 
the law was appealed to and re- 
stored the church-property to the 
Christian Unitarians, while in the 
West there is probably in most 
cases noremedy inthe law and 
much of the Unitarian money that 
nas been spent there for a dozen 
years has gone beyond recall for 
Free Religious use. While honor- 
ing the conscientiousness, and lit- 
erary ability, the essential Chris- 
tianity in character, and the zeal 
in important causes, of the West- 
ern Conference leaders, as we do 
Mr. Abbot’s also, many of us who 
have watched the course of eveuts 
in the West think of some of their 
work very much what was thought 
of Mr. Abbot’s work in Dover. 

The following is the statement 
on which Mr. Gannett and Mr. 


Sunderland would have bharmoniz- 
ed last July, if Mr. Gannett had 
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think. I mean to say ‘No’ all the 
same. It will not be rude,” she 
added eagerly; “General Washing- 


is also shibboleth, and the Cincin- 


not objected to the last word 
nati resolution is even more of- 


“Christianity.” 


“While we always make charac- 
ter, and not belief, the condition 
of our personal fellowship and 
esteem, and welcome all who 
would help promote the cause of 
truth, righteousness and love to 
the fellowship of our churches, we 
regard the ideal of character set 
forth in the words of Jesus as the 
highest ideal, and we unite as a 
denomination for the purpose of 
promoting a reverent faith in God 
as the Absolute Goodness and a 
practical application, in private and 


above statement. 


eth,’ we suspect that his word, 
“shibboleth,’ is itself the 


his own mind. 


fensive in this respect than the 
It is really im- 
possible to find any common-sense 
in this outcry about shibboleths; 
and, as Mr. Gannett has never 
favored the world with an explan- 
ation, but has contented himself 
with simply calling out “shibbol- 


real 
shibboleth, and that the word has 
never had any clear meaning in 


social life, of those principles of 
religion which seem to us to be es- 
sential and permanent in Chris- 


(Jur Young [Mofks. 


tianity.” 

If I remember rightly, Mr. 
Gannett thought that this was not 
“dogmatic” enough to suit Mr. 
Sunderland; but as Mr. Sunder- 
land had already approved it, Mr. 
Gannett’s remark showed that he 
was persistently attributing to Mr. 
Sunderland a zeal for mere spec- 
ulative doctrine which Mr. Sun- 
derland did not at all have. The 
statement was carefully worded 
so as to make two points evident, 
(1) that our interest in Christian- 
ity is wholly practical, a zeal for 
the Christian “ideal of character,” 
and (2) that, while we may possi- 
bly use the word “Christianity” 
in a large sense to include, not 
merely the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, but also all 
the vast current of beliefs and 
customs and traditions that have 
come down in the history of 
Christendom, we hold no one to 
the acceptance of any other prin- 
ciples than those that seem to him 
to be “essential and permanent 
in Christianity,”—that is, we fully 
respect the rights of Reason and 
the freedom of individual judg- 
ment. It seems that these two 
points were so clear, and that 
“Christianity” was so plainly de- 
scribed as the eternal element of 
practical truth which each one 
finds: for himself with ‘abso- 
lute liberty of judgment in 
the Christian records and _tra- 
ditions, that we might as 
reasonably object to “truth” and 
“righteousness” as shibboleths, as 
object to “Christianity;” for dif- 
ferent minds have quite as differ- 
ent notions of what “truth” and 
“righteousness” are as of what is 
“essential and permanent in Chris- 
tianity.” And if “Christianity” 
is a mere shibboleth here, then 
every word in the English lan- 
guage, which is not used in a very 
limited and carefully defined sense, 


FAIRY=FOLK, 


The fairy-books have told you 
Of the fairy-folk so nice, 
That make their leathern aprons 
Of the ears of little mice, 
And wear the leaves of roses 
Like a cap upon their heads, 
And sleep at night on thistle-down, 
Instead of feather beds. 


These stories, too, have told you 
No doubt to your surprise, 

That the fairies ride in coaches 
That are drawn by butterflies; 

And come into your chambers 
When you are locked in dreams, 

And right across your counterpanes 
Make bold to drive their teams; 

And that they heap your pillows 
With their gifts of rings and pearls— 

But do not heed the idle tale 
My little boys and girls. 


There are no fairy-folk that ride 
About the world at night, 
Whi give you rings and other things, 
Who pay for doing right; 
But if you do to others 
What you'd haye them do to you, 
You'll be as blest as if the best 
Of story-books were true. 
—Alice Cary. 


Say No! 

“Alice, what will you say when 
they offer you wine at dinner?’ 
asked Dick. 

“I shall say, No, thank you.” 

“Suppose, for politeness’ sake, 
we take a sip.” 

“OQ Dick! you don’t mean it! 
Think how we promised mamma 
we wouldn't! Think of the 
trouble intemperance brings!” 

“Pm not talking intemperance,” 
said Dick, impatiently; “just about 
& Sip.” 

“But one sip might lead to 
more; don’t take even a sip, dear 
brother.” 


Louis will think, ‘How curious!’ 
and George will 
glasses, 
a curiosity.” 

“So do I,” said Alice. 


“Cousin Mary will look, and 


put up his eye 
I hate to be looked at as 


“Por. 


haps it won’t be as bad as we 


ton said it was not.”’ . 

“One day near the end of our 
Revolutionary war,” began Alice, 
“a young officer came to Philadel- 
phia to see Washington on busi- 
ness. He was invited to a dinner 
party. <A little before they were 
to leave the table, Washington, 
calling him by name, asked him to 
take a glass of wine. ‘No, thank 
you, sir; I have made it a rule not 
to touch wine.’ 

“Hveryone looked surprised that 
the young man should refuse such 
an invitation from the General. 
‘He is rude,’ they thought. 
‘What! say no to Washington!’ 
Washington saw in a moment how 
they felt.. He said, ‘I do not want 
any one at my table to partake of 
anything against his inclination. 
I honor you, sir, for refusing to 
do what you consider wrong.’ ”’ 

“Good for the General!” 
claimed Dick. 

“Good for the young man,” said 
Alice. “He was not sure what 
General Washington would think 
of him, and yet he was not afraid 
to do what he thought right.’ — 
Childs World. 


exX- 


WE BELIEVE 
1. In God, as Perfect Goodness; 
In Jesus, as His Revelation; 


3. In the Spirit, as His Constant 
Presence, and as the wit- 
ness to truth; 


4. In Man, as His child; 
5. In Life, as Education; 


In Goodness, as the Christian 
test; 


my 


In Retribution, as sure and 
merciful; 

8. In forgiveness, as harmony 

with God. 


9. In Salvation, 
character; 


as 


purified 


In Faith, as obedient trust in 
goodness; 


In the Bible, as a Record of 
great revelations; 


Inthe F inal Victory of good 
over evil. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (UNITARTIAN.) 

New Orleans, La., March 1887, 
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Misrepresentation always reacts. 
That position is always to be sus. 
pected which leads its adherents 
to a breach of charity. A bad 
temper is always a sign of a bad 
cause. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


“A Puren Christianity, however slowly, is to 
sake the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this bettér day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beanty and its power.”’-—-William Ellery 
Channing. 


Unitarianism, as we understand and 
advocate tt, means spiritual unity, free- 
dom, fellowship, and character UNDER 
THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS 
CHRIST. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter. 


JUNE 15, 1887. 


But How Shall We Attain It? 


Some persons answer “What is 
the Unitarian Faith?” by saying 
that all Unitarians are agreed in 
this: “We believe im personal 
righteousness as the one essential 


thing in religion.” Certainly. 
Of course, all people agree 


that “personal righteousness” is 
the one thing needful in religion. 

We all say that the end of true 
religion is personal righteousness; 
but as to whether in working for 
this end, we ‘shall openly accept 
Jesus Christ as the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, there is confu- 
sion of counse]. it is very vague 
encouragement to tell a poor fel- 
low who is down in the mud that 
the one essential thing for him to 
do is to get up. He knows that 
already if he is not insane. The 
practical question is, how shall he 
get up, and by whose leadership 
and authority? By what means 
shall we endeavor to aid people in 
climbing the right way? Whom 
shall we take as our ideal of 
personal righteousness? Until this 
question of means is settled, it 
is little avail, so far as giving a 
clear understanding of our posi- 
tion to declare that we all believe 
in personal righteousness as the 
end of all true religion. 
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A Significant Suggestion. 


A very significant editorial ap- 
pears in the Christian Union of 


June 9th, 1887. In some com- 
ments upon the action of, the 


Western Conference, this paper 
(which probably represents a 
large number of Independent or 
Congregational churches )remarks: 


Deism recognizes Jesus of Naz- 
areth at best as only an inspired 
prophet bringing a message from 
God. Evangelical Christianity 
recognizes Christ as bringing him- 
self the personality of God into 
contact with the consciousness of 
man, so that in him we know Him 
who was before unknown. If 
those who hold radical views 
succeed next September in impos- 
ing them upon the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, it 
is probable that a considerable 
number of the same conservative 
Unitarians will withdraw from the 
Conference; on the other hand, if 
the evangelical wing should suc- 
ceed in imposing on the Confer- 
ence a more evangelical statement, 
the withdrawal of the radicals 
would not be improbable. In 
fact, the old issue between Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians has passed 
away, and a new issue is gradually 
taking its place—between those 
who hold that Christianity is a 
supernatural religion centering 
about Jesus Christ as God mani- 
fest in the: flesh, and those who 
hold that Christianity is a human 
development, the ripest and best 
fruit of human thought and en- 
deavor. To one the New Jerusa- 
lem is let down from heaven; to 
another it is builded up from 
earth. If both orthodox Congre- 
gationalists and evangelical Unita- 
rians were wise, there would be no 
reason why they should not come 
together again on a basis of loyal- 
ty to Jesus Christ as a divine 
Savior and -Master, leaving those 
who recognize him only as a 
prophet and a teacher to unite 
their forces with the Free Relig- 
ionists, with whom they are natu- 
rally affiliated. 


a 


Jt now appears that Rev. Rollo 
Ogden, the pastor of a leading 
Presbyterian church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, has resigned because he 
“could no longer assent to the doc- 
trinal standard of the Presbyte- 
rian church.” No doubt Presby- 
terians will endorse his decision, 
while they may deplore his falling 
away from the old faith. 


Ss. 


At no time in the history of 
this country, says the New York 
Advocate (Methodist), did true 
Christian manhood weigh more, 
and merely nominal church mem- 
bership less, than now, in the esti- 
mate of the business world. In 
this we think the Advocate spoke 
the truth. 


I 


The Congregational Association, 

In [llinois, met the last week in May 
with the church in Springfield, of which 
Rey. R. O. Post (present Chaplain of the 
Senate) is the successful pastor. It was 
a harmonious and earnest meoting. “So 
far as I could judge,” writes the corres- 
pondent of the Christian Union, “the 
association was largely composed of 
thoughtful men who were loyal to Christ 
and did not care to dispute over fine 
points of doctrine.” 


THE WORST HERESY. 


The opening sermon, by the Rey. 8. H. 
Dana, of Quincy, from Luke ix., 55, on: 
the topic of the “Christ Spirit vs the 
Boanerges Spirit,’ was an earnest and 
broad plea for love and a Christly spirit 
in dealing with those whose opinions 
differ from ours. “Our modern instru- 
ments of persecution,” he said, “are diff- 
erent from theold ones. Of old they 
destroyed the bodies of opponents, now 
their good name; of old they shut them 
up in prison, we in obloquy; of old they 
cut them off from the people and we 
seek to cut off the people from them. 
The pen is not only mightier than the 
sword, itis often more cruel. Many a 
man would rather be cut witha knife 
than misrepresented. How many of the 
heretics of yesterday are the heroes of 
to-day! How many are revered who at 
a certain period of their lives were fierce- 
lv attacked! Arnold, Robertson, Nor- 
man McLeod, Maurice, Kingsley, are 
now honored for their devotion to truth, 
but we blush with shame at the deeds 
done to them in Christ’s name. Many 
men are now orthodox who once were 
heretics, now sound who once were un- 
sound, now safe who once were danger- 
ous.” oS 7 a = 

“The worst heresy,” said the preacher, 
‘is lack of love. All others combined 
are not to be compared with it. It is 
the nerve of Christianity and the nerve 
which it is dangerous to cut.” 


The Boston Anniversaries. 


The attendance upon the meetings 
generally was good, the number coming 
from a distance being probably some- 
what larger than usual. The only dis- 
turbing element of the week that we noted 
was that which came from the thought of 
the Ethical movement in the West, which 
had already caused so much _ heart-ache, 
and the end of which, spite of the Chris- 
tian Register’s roseate and altogether 
remarkable representations, few were 
able to see. Aside from this the spirit of 
the week was earnest, united and hope- 
ful; it seemed tous unusually so. We 
were impressed that the general feeling 
of the brethren from nearly all parts of 
the country was, that the prospects be- 
fore Unitarianism were never before so 
bright, if only we could all stand united 
and true to our great fundamental prin- 
ciples and faiths.—The Unitarian. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 


Unity received $100 for printing the 
Western Conference report last year. 


The Hon. John D. Long presided at 
the late Unitarian Festival in Boston. 


The letters of Judge McCrary and Mr. 
Snyder. on the Sixth page of this number 
will be of momentous interest to all 
earnest Unitarians. 


Only thirty-five ont of seventy-seven 
societies printed in the Unity Year Book 
for 1887 gave contributions to the West- 
ern Conference for the year 1886-7. 


Bro. Allen gives in this number a bit 
of interesting history thatis likely to 
open the eyes of some Unitarians who 
have not been on the inside of the Issue 
in the West. 


It is a most humiliating fact that the 
only two weekly papers of the Unitarian 
body in America to-day are doing What 
they can to remove our national organ- 
ization from a Christian basis. 


The poem,—-“TPhe One Thing Needful” 
—on our seventh . page, is reprinted in 
order to.correct some typographical errors 
that marred the sense asit appeared in 
our last. It will bear repeating, anyhow. 


The current expenses of the Western 
Conference last year were $2,787.25. Of 
this $1,813.10 only, was contributed or 
derived from interest on the permanent 
fund of $3,000. The deficit of $974.15 
being paid by twenty-one persons who 
had guaranteed the expenses, after the 
split at Cincinnati, 

The Buda Union Society proposes a 
meeting of re-union of its,members, in 
its church, on the anniversary of its 
pastor’s seventieth birthday, and the 
thirty-second year of his pastorate at 
Buda, June 18th, 1887, commencing at 
1 o’clock p. m., and continuing over 
Sunday. Most fraternal greetings to 
good pastor,Covill on that rare occasion. 
There is probably not another pastorate 
of thirty-two years in this state of Tllin- 
ois. It speaks well for the man and 
people. 


The people of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples were gladdened on Sunday after- 
noon, at their Whit-Sunday Service, by 
the reappearance among them of their 
beloved pastor, James Freeman Clarke, 
who officiated in the christening of sey- 
eral children and shared the service of 
the Lord’s Supper. In afew tender re- 
marks, ho spoke of his gladness in being 
once more with them and his belief that 
the improving state of his health war- 
ranted him in the hope that he might be 
among them again in the fall.—Christian 
Register. June 8. 


Several faces- were sadly missed from 
the Boston anniversary meetings —none 
more than those of Dr. Clarke and Dr. 
Hedge. It is hoped that Dr. Clarke will 
be able to officiate in his church on Whit- 
sunday. May and Ames were present 
from Philadelphia, but neither Collyer 
nor Williams were up from New York, 
nor Shippen from Washington, nor Weld 
from Baltimore. Chadwick of Brooklyn 
is over the sea. Nobody came from the 
South, so far as we know. Four or five 
ministers and two or three laymen were 
on from the West.—The Unitarian. 


Chaplain McCabe in his missionary 
talk in Shelbyville lately, spoke of the 
immense missionary work carried on by 
the M. E. church. His name has become 
inseparably linked with the effort by 
which nearly $1,000,000 was raised last 
year in that church for missions thereby 


neck of the Missionary Society. 
Chaplain gave a very eloquent talk, 


showing the need of and results accom- 


plished by means of this work, and 


pictured in glowing colors the progress 


of the eburech. 


According to the statement of Rey. C. 
B. Taylor of the 2d M. E. church, Shel- 
byville, the collections on Children’s 
Day the first year, in M. E. churches in 
America twenty years ago, enabled the 
Educational Society of the church, into 
whose hands it was placed, to loan $300 
to needy, worthy students; but last year 
the collections had so grown that the 
society had $31,000 for that purpose. 
Among those helped by these collections 
from the beginning are four hundred 
ministers and fifty-five foreign mision- 
aries, besides teachers in educational 
institutions and others. The society, 
if the collections were kept up, hoped to 
be able to help four hundred students 
this year. So it seems Children’s Day 
in the M. FE. church, besides being made 
a season of incentive to the children, to 
pure lives by beautiful exercises, has 
become doubly inspiring by educating 
the children to give for missionary work. 
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For Twenty-five Years, 

The following card received by the 
editor of O. B. W. explains itself: 

You are cordially invited to be present 
at a reception in the parlors of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Meadville, Pa., Wednes- 
day evening, June Fifteenth, at nine 
o'clock. A presentation will be made to 
Prof. Cary by the students. who have en- 
joyed instruction under him, celebrating 
his twenty-five years’ service in the Mead- 
ville Theological School. As this Re- 
ception is intended to bea surprise to 
Prof. Cary, any inquiries or communica- 
tions should be addressed to members of 
this committee only. 

Respectfully Yours, F. B. Mott, Chair- 
man. J.B. Barnhill, D. H. Barrett, T. 
J. Horner, Helen G. Putnam. 


Before Prof. Cary sees this, the sur- 
prise will be over, and we are very sorry 
that we cannot be present to clasp hands 
and join with the surprise party in, con- 
gratulations and hearty greetings to one 
whojhas served that school so long, so con- 
scientiously andso devotedly. If Prof. 
Cary has erred in this quarter of a cen- 
tury, it has been of the head not of the 
heart, surely. Blessings upon his life, 
now and always 
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NOT “OBJECT” BUT INTEREST.” 


Near the close of the morrting business 
session of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation meeting, on Tuesday, the editor 
of the Christian Register gave a brief re- 
port of the Western Conference in Chica- 
go from which he had just returned, and 
read a resolution which he had been 
charged to bring, regarding the identity of 
interests of the two bodies. The part of 
the resolution in point reads as follows: 

“Resolved; That the interest of the Western 
Unitarian Conference is identical with that of 
the American Unitarian Association in every- 
thing pertaining tothe missionary work to be 
done.” 

This all looks plain. But a bit of his- 
tory was left unmentioned by Mr. Bar- 
rows, which throws a curious side-light 
upon the real meaning of the resolution. 
The resolution was offered at Chicago by 
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Mr. Hunting, and as offered did not read 
as now, It read, ‘the object [not the ‘n- 
terest’} of the Western Conference 18 
identical with that of the A. U. A.” But 
immediately Mr. Gannett rose and called 
the attention ,of the Conference to the 
fact that of course they could not declare 
their object to be identical with that of 
the A. U. A. for the A. U. A. in its Con- 
stitution declares its object to be the 
promotion of “pure Christianity.” Ac- 
cordingly the resolution was af once 
changed, and the word “interest” substi- 
tuted for the word “object.” We wonder 
if the resolution would have been re- 
ceived so heartily by the A. U. A. friends 
in their Tuesday morning meeting if 
they had been informed that 1t had been 
thus carefully worded to avoid saying 
that the objects of the two bodies are the 
same.—-The Unitarian. 


DENOMINATIONAL ITEMS. 


Rev. A. E. Mullett was settled at Northfield, 
Mass., Wednesday, May 18. 

Mr. Milsted, pastor of Unity Church, Chicago, 
will spend his sammer vacation in Europe. 

The now Unitarian Society at Oakland, Cal., 
is steadily growing in numbers and grace, having 
now about 140 families. 

The Tenth Annual Unitarian Grove Meeting 
at Weirs, N.H., will begin Tuesday, July 26, 
and close Sunday, July 31, 1887. 

The Unitarian Society at Louisville, Ky.. have 
recently had the great pleasuse of hearing their 
former pastor, Mr. Heywood, again. 


Mr. Chandler Carter of Berlin, Mass., has re- 
cently presented to the Unitarian Society, of 
which heisa member, the munificent gift of 
$20,000,00. 

The ladies of Dr. Fay’s Church in Los Angeles, 
who cleared $3000 last year by afair for their new 
church edifice, are again at work, and hope to do 
even better this year. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., gladdened the hearts 
of his former parishioners at the Church of Our 
Savior, Brooklyn, by preaching for them on 
Sunday last and conducting the communion ser- 
vice. 

Rev. Mr. Cuckson of Springfield, Mass., has or- 
ganized in his church a religious guild, known as 
“The Guild of the Good Shepherd,’ the object 
of which is to promote in its members personal 
piety, and to enlist allin practical works of 
beneficence and charity. 

The Christian Life mentions an encouraging 
example of punctuality in Sunday-school work 
from the Free Methodist congregation at Barns- 
ley, Yorkshire. In its school, numbering about 
400 children, five consecutive Sundays have pass- 
ed without a single teacher being absent or even 
late, 


At Bloomington, Ill., on May 22nd, Rev. H. A, 


| Westall preached a strong sermon on the subject 


“What Foundation shall we Build Upon?” urg- 

ing that if our religious structures are to endure 

they must be erected upon not only ethies and 

free inquiry, but also on the great central faiths 

of Liberal Christianity,. viz: 1, Faith in God; 

2, Faith in Jesus of Nazareth as the Son of the’ 
Living God, and 3, Faithin Immortality. At 

the close of the service the congregation voted to 

publish the sermon in pamphlet form, 


It is with regret that we have to chronicle the 
resignation of Mr. Cutter. He will soon start 
for Europe, tobe gonea year. We clip the fol- 
lowing from the Buffalo Daily Times: 

The Rev. G, W. Cutter is about to leave Buffa- 
lo, and with many regrets. Few men are there 
in professional life who so endear themselves to 
the people as this reverend gentleman has done. 
The good he has accomplished, the wounded 
spirits he has healed, the many words of conso- 
lation he has given, will be remembered thought- 
fully and tenderly. His goingisa positive loss 
to Buffalo. 
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A Letter from Rev. Jonn Snyder. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH. 
Sr. Lovts, June 3d, ’87. 


honorable, 
man, and is doing his whole duty 


The editor of the Register is an| This Chicago creed is an act of 


conscientious gentle- 


My Dear Bro. Dourarr.—I wish | ®* he conceives it; but, neverthe- 


to thank you for the package of 
papers containing the Memorial of 
Dr. Eliot. 
tributed and due credit given in 
the pulpit. The Dr’s. portrait was 
unusually good. 

You know with what freedom 
and frankness I have sometimes 
criticised Our Best Worps in the 
past, for what I thought was its 
partisanship and its intemperate | 
zeal. I wish to say now, that never 
in the life of your little paper has 
it sinned against the cardinal vir- 
tues of denominational good-fel- 
lowship, as much as Brother Bar- 
rows does in his recent long edi- 
torial on the Western Conference. 
The faults of O. B. W. have been 
those of an impulsive heart; but 
the Register carries the marks of 
a deliberate attempt to misunder- 
stand the purpose and spirit of 
those who left the Western Con- 
ference in Cincinnati. From Unity 
of course, we expect misrepresen- 
tation. With a perfect unconscions- 
ness of wrong doing, its editors 
are constitutionally incapable of 
doing justice to the men who left 
the Western Conference, and the 
cause they represent. Speaking 
“after the manner” of railroad 
men, Unity is a small narrow 
guage road running from Chicago 
to Browningville. Thetowns along 
the line bear a_ striking resem- 
blance to Chas. Warner’s paper 
city of Alaybe. Butthe Register 
holds the franchise ofa trunk 
road running through the thickly 


‘less, by every principle of the 


higher ethies, the Register is mor- 


The papers were dis.| lly bound to represent American 


Unitarianism. 
I am very truly yours, 
JOHN SNYDER. 


—_ 


Judg» MoCrary on the Western 
Conference, 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 
June 9th, 1887. 

My Dear Mr. Douruir: I want 
you to keep up the advocacy of 
Christianity as interpreted by the 
Unitarian fathers. © We cannot 
give up our position nor suffer the 
matter to be dropped, as some 
good friends advise. The recent 
action at Chicago makes matters 
worse instead of better. If the 
Western Conference thought the 
Christian Unitarians wanted a 
ereed, they were mistaken. We 
want no creed, neither of the ma- 
jority nor the minority. All we 
want—all that we have ever asked 
—is that the Western churches 
shall organize for missionary work 
on the basis of Christian Theism. 

But if we wanted a creed we 
should, I am sure, decidedly ob- 
ject to the one adopted at Chicago 
for many reasons, but chiefly be- 
cause it declares by necessary im- 
plication that belief in God, (to 
say nothing of Christianity) is 
not an essential element of Uni- 
tarianism. It means that any one 
is entitled to take the: Unitarian 
name, and to occupy a Unitarian 


settled parts of Unitarianism, and} pulpit whether he accepts the 


it is being operated mainly in the 
interest of foreign stock-holders 
—speaking spiritually. I think the 
time has come when it should 
be put into the hand of a Recetver 
appointed by the high court of the 
A. U. A. and operated for the bene- 
fit of those who built the road and 
granted the franchise. In other 
words, the time has come for Uni- 
turianism to have a weekly paper. 
The course of the Register leaves 
us singularly defenseless, because 
it controls the very channels 
through which we can alone reach 
the great body of Unitarian peo- 
ple. It is practically our only 
organ of communication between 
churches and individuals. Some 
years since, if] am not mistaken 
it was financially moribund and 
was nursed into newness of life, 
at the fireside of Unitarianism, 
and now—for further particulars 
see Aisop’s fables! 


Christian name or believes in God 
or not, provided he believes (as 
who does not?) in “truth, right- 
eousness and love”! This is to 
us the most objectionable of all 
creeds, because we firmly believe 
that, if generally accepted, it 
would take the very soul and life 
out of tlre Unitarian movement. 
And it is little consolation to us to 
be told that most Unitarians to-day 
are Christian Theists. We are 
concerned for the religious. posi- 
tion of the church asa body. Be- 
sides, the minority of to-day may 
be the majority of to-morrow, — 
especially. so if our doors and our 
pulpits are to be opened to the 
advocates of every ism that may 
choose to appropriate our name 
and claim some of our missionary 
funds, and whose advocates will 
say—as all honest men can—that 
they are willing to work with us 
for “truth, righteousness and love.” 
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disloyalty to the Unitarian cause. 
Our very name implies belief in 
one God, and historically it means 
not oniy that, but belief in pure 
Christianity. Who has authorized 
a few men at Chicago to declare 
that in the last fifty years we have 
outgrown and left behind the great 
Unitarian beliefs of Channing and 
the other fathers? For one, I have 
not, and never expect to outgrow 
them. We have made great ad- 
vances, no doubt, but I think even 
our “advance guard” are yet some 
centuries behind Jesus. . 

We ought, at least, to be as 
loyal to the great Unitarian faith 
in God, as we are to the govern- 
ment under which we live, and I 
suppose no one will claim that a 
party would have been considered 
true in the time of the war, if its 
leaders had assempled in conven- 
tion and declared that “with few 
exceptions” its members were for 
the Union, but that all who were 
with it for good government were 
entitled to its name, whether for 
the Union or not. No, there is 
absolutely no place for a Unita- 
rianism that is not founded upon 
and bounded by faith in God as 
preached and lived by Jesus 
Christ. 

But I am not telling you any- 
thing new, and have already writ-— 
ten much more than I intended— 
impelled, by my deep tonvictions 
upon this subject. 

Very Sincerely, 
Gro. W. McCrary. 
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Why I Am Not a Trinitarian. 


1. I refuse, as not found in the 
Bible, the following phraseology, 
not used by Christ nor any of his 
apostles, such as triune, triad, God 
the Son, God the Spirit, God the 
Holy Ghost, Jehovah-Jesus, God 
mediator, incarnate God, first per- 
son, second person, third person, 
one in three, the sacred three, 
eternal three, two natures, double 
nature, very God, very man, co- 
equal, co-eternal, co-essential, eter- 
nally begotten, eternally proceed- 
ing, eternal Son of God, and all 
such like phrases. Therefore I 
am not a Trinitarian. 

2. I strenuously teach the non- 
use of the word trinity. It is not 
used or defined in the Jewish or 
Christian Scriptures. The creed 
of the Theological School at An- 
dover, Massachusetts, asserts that 
“in the Godhead are three per- 
sons, the Father, Son and Holy - 
Ghost; and that these three are 
one God, the same in substance, 
equal in power and glory.” The 
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trinity as defined by Dr. Watts. 
Dr. abet, Dr. Hopkins, Dr, 
John Dick, and in the Encyclopx- 
dia of Religious Knowledge, ed- 
ited by Rey. J. Newton Brown, [ 
do not accept because not found in 
the Bible. I am therefore nota 
Trinitarian. 

3. I absolutely deny that the 
word trinity, as auch has any 
Bible authority whatever, and that 
the word was first used, as says 
the translator of Moshiem, by 
Theophilus of Antioch, who flour- 
ished about the year 162. Dr. 
John Dick says, “Some think the 
word trinity was first used in a 
synod which met at Alexandria in 
the year 317.” Dick’s Theology, 
vol. 1, p. 286. Therefore, as the 
doctrine intended by the word not 
used in the first century of the 
Christian Church has to be ex- 

lained by seeking a signification, 
independent of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, I do not receive it, and there- 
fore I am not a Trinitarian. 

4, For the last fifty years I have 
instructed my hearers to adopt and 
use such terms as most clearly co- 
incide with tke phraseology em- 
ployed by Christ and his apostles. 
i further have taught thatif Christ 
and bis apostles were still on earth 
preaching the same Gospel as re- 
eorded in the New Testament no 
one would have authority to ques- 
tion the soundness of their faith, 
or say they did not employ the 
word trinity or use Trinitarian 
phrases. As the word used in 
creed theology receives the signi- 
fication of “ineffable mystery,” so 
as amystery I leave the subject, 
and as an anti-Trinitarian lay aside 
the use of the term and its phrases 
as wholly unnecessary.— Rev. Dan- 
tel P. Pike of the “Christian” 
order. 


Thoughts From a Note Book. 


BY HENRY B. STEVENS. 


Sept. 20, 1885.—The real realty 
is of the mind. He who can most 
enjoy scenery owns it with a clear 
runinng title from its creator. To 
him it is clear from all incum- 
Ibrance of mortgage, deed, foreclos- 
wre or sale. Indeed, it can never 
ibe sold from him; it can never, if 
‘he so wills‘it, go out of his pos- 
session. The man who holds all 
‘the legal phraseology about it, the 
‘recognized owner among his ueigh- 
bors, and whom the law will pro- 


crop, which in time grows into its 
yellow splendor of wealth. All this 
without anod or wink from the real 
owner, who thus gets out of it all 
the real enjoyment it can give. In 
fact, with any formal arrangment 
to that effect, there has been a real 
transfer of the ownership. This 
servile “owner” rents its use each 
year for what he can “raise” on it, 
and is satisfied for this to do all the 
sweating, hard work, and worrying 
which such an agreement requires. 
So of a picture, a piece of sculp- 
ture, architecture, any of the fine 
arts, it all belongs to him who can 
most enjoy it. Hedraws from these 
what few others can. It matters 
little in whose personal possession 
these, for the time rest, so that he 
can gaze upon them at will. In- 
deed his ownership is a blessed 
communism which does not pre- 
vent many others from enjoying al- 
so their common ownership in it. 
He recognizes this right gladly, 
and is continually aiding others to 
join in his free enjoyment. This is 
one of the few things which a man 
can be said to take with him when 
he dies. What we have enjoyed of 
mental and moral enrichment, and 
aid others to enjoy, is a subtle, 
spiritual possession, is a part of 
himself,—it is himself. It is the 
“talent” which he has culivated. 


AN EARNEST MAN. 


How sane and plain is the talk 
of an éarnest man. Once place 
sincerity in charge of the die and 
the words come out like honest 
coin. There is no connterfeit 
among them. Hach one rings a 
genuine tone. When a man has a 
deep earnestness behind him each 
word counts. How they drive 
home the thought, every sentence 
a “bull’s eye.” No wonder ordi- 
nary jelly human nature recoils, 
deeply struck by such _ shots. 
What a teacher of good, choice, 
saxon-rooted English, does such 
an earnest man become. Does 
this not prove that when thorough- 
ly in earnest we revert to the sim- 
plicity and directness of child- 
hood? And so our language is 
chosen from its vocabulary? In- 
stinetively, the words of our ele- 
mentary experiences spring to our 
aid; they come unbidden, born 
quit of the freshness of our neces- 
sities. The habits and thoughts 
of our childhood are born anew 
in the earnestly simple man, and 


tect, he who can shovel up a spade} the old words and forms so indis- 


ful of its earth and say it is “his,” 
he is the veriest servant of the real 
owner. This man turns it over for 
-him, at Jeast once a year, puts in a 


solubly associated with our child- 
hood involuntarily arise and are 
used as the best comage possible. 
The earnest man shai] be known 
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by his speech. So the sincere, 


the honest man. 
(‘To be Continued. | 


For Ovx Best Worps.] 
THE ONE THING NEEDFUL, 


When Jesus to the house of Martha came, 
She hastened forth at the beloved name 
‘9 welcome him, a dear and honored 
guest, 
In whose calm presence she found peace 
and rest. 
Then anxiously,and full of kindly care, 
A bountiful repast would she prepare. 


But Mary, when she looked upon the face 
Of Jesus, shining with celestial grace, 
Herself inspired, forgot the meaner 
cares j 
Which each recurring day successive 
beats. 
And sitting humbly at his feet, she heard 
And treasured in her heart his every word, 


Was Mary then absorbed in higher aims? 
Or failed she to respond to duty’s claims, 
As Martha thought when vexed appeal 
she made 
Jesus would send her sister to her aid? 
In mild rebuke he spoke, who sympath- 
ized 
With her who life’s great purpose recog- 
nized. 


Amid the cate and fret of wasted lives, 
Who for the one thing needful only 
strives? 
Now here, now there, our heedless foot- 
steps tend, 
Since we forget the purpose and the 
end. 
Upon the way, how little we attain! 
Yet we aspire eternal life to gain! 


“The one thing needful!” it would simplify 
Our complex lives, could we but live and 
die, : 

Careless of objects which we reach to 
find 
In winning these the larger hope re- 
signed, 
Too late may we repent if we should 
choose, 
Delusive joys, and life eternal lose. 
—Charlotte C. Eliot. 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
organized June. 1896, to co-operate with the 
American Unitarian Association in its Western 
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MEDIGAL AND SURGIGAL SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK HIGH. 


This institution has for eighteen years enjoyed an increasing patronage from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, during which time more than 10,000 patients have enjoyed the benefits of its unri- 
valed facilities for the treatment of all forms of Chronic Diseases, including special treatment f6r the Hye 
Kar, Throat and Lungs, together with diseases peculiar to each sex. 
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EVERY REMEDIAL AGENT OF KNOWN VALUE IS EMPLOYED 

The managers have spared no expense to perfect the appliances of the Establishment to the highest 
degree, and regardless of cost; and a personal acquaintance with the leading Sanitariums of both this 
country and Europe, enables us to say that no where else in the world can the invalid in search of health 
find so great an assemblage of means and appliances for combating diseases as are found here. 
hysicians.—J . H. Kexxoae, M. D., Supt., Karz Linpsay, M.D., W. H. Maxson, M.D., Anna H. Stewart, MD 

Address for circulars and information, inclosing stamps, SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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this paper seeks to emphasize the UNIT 
rather than the ARIAN. It would 
seek union in spirit rather than in 
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Leader it aims to help in the glorious 
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For Our Brest Worpbs. 


INVOCATION. 
BY G, W. 8. 


O, come dear Savior, come and dwell, 


With thine own spirit, large and free,| to be honest. 


Within my heart, that I may tell 
The joy, the peace I’ve found in thee. 


Thy name, how precious to the soul; 
How soft and sweet thy cheering voice; 
O, may its power my life control— 
Thy words of wisdom be my choice. 


Thus blest and guided while I spend 
On earth a few more fleeting days:— 
I shall know Jesus is my friend, 
And tune my voice in heavenly lays. 


Then come, dear Savior—let thy love, 
Forever dwell within my breast; 

Come, raise my languid thoughts above 
O, give a wanderer promised rest. 


Milford, Mass. 


Despite the Western “shunt,” 
as our venerable and scholarly Dr. 
Hedge has called it, the prospects 
for the doctrines and principles of 
Unitarian Christianity throughout 
the world are very encouraging. 
Our cause is advancing surely in 
all civilized lands, and in pagan 
lands the gates are opening wide 
for our missionary efforts. Be- 
hold the fields.are white unto the 
harvest, and the laborers are few! 
Let us pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that he may send more labor- 
ers — ministers that are “not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 


Our genial and talented brother 
Chadwick has made an eloquent 
and somewhat poetic speech before 
the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in London; but if he 
had kept silent about our troubles 
in the West, unless he could have 
shown himself .less partizan and 
less wild in his statements as to 
facts, he would have performed. his 
the 
Association 


~~") much more faithfully and wisely; 


and he would also have done more 
to promote harmony and good fel- 
lowship among those who have 
differed because they must differ’, 
No amount of 
prejudiced and ignorant misrepre- 
sentation of the real points at issue 
by ultraists of either side will 
mend the matter. 
i CS 

“Out of Darkness Into Light.” 

This is the title of a true and 
original story written by a gifted 


from most books of the kind, and 
superior to any that we have read 
—not excepting “Kuthanasy” or 
“Gates Ajar’’—in its adaptation to 
allclasses of sorrowing ones. We 
give in this number liberal ex- 
tracts from the first chapter of 
the story, and are happy to inform 
our readers that we are permitted 
to continue these extracts through 
the present volume of our paper. 
We regard this as a very great 
privilege, and trust our readers will 
read, appreciate and be blessed. 


Special to Our Readers. 


For reasons that must be evi- 
dent to most of the habitual read- 
ers of Unitarian periodicals in 
America and especially to the read- 
ers of this semi-monthly, we are 
obliged to give up a large part of 
this paper, for the present, to mat- 
ters of a doctrinal and; in a sense, 
practical missionary import that 
now press for the attention of 
all candid and earnest Unitarians. 
Under the circumstances, the ed- 


litor of Our Brst Worps feels 


solemnly bound to let light shine 
on a subject that now confuses so 
many minds in. our Unitarian 
body. Very surely, we shall have 
no peace as a denomination and 
no great missionary achievements 


| until this question is cleared up and 
isettled beyond controversy. 


Till 


author whose name we are not per- that time comes, controversy and 


mitted to make known at: present. agitation are inevitable. 


We say gifted author, because we 
have read the manuscript of the 
story, and we agree with other bet- 
ter judges, who have also read it, 


We are thankful for copies of} when we say it bears internal 


several Euglish papers, 


giving | evidence of unusual literary merit. 


reports of the anniversary meet-|Itis written by one of deep spirit- 
ings of British and Foreign Uni-| ual instincts—one who has hada 


tarian Associations. 
of Christian Unity 


The signs| very real baptism of sorrow, an 
among|has finally been blessed with rich 


English Unitarians are very en-| religious experiences of faith and 


couraging. They seem to have 


passed through the morbid period! who has not been bereaved? 


hope. 


that now afflicts Western Unitari-|simple story of the triumph of 
anism, and are wholesomely united | light over darkness will come like 


and: Christian without controversy. | an evangel of sympathy and 
Brethren | comfort. 
It is quite original and different 


We are glad for them. 
across the sea! pray for us! 


dic tus editorial 


There is 
ference 
acred 


no alternative excep 
or cowardly surg 
convictions. | 
larger, we. coy 
to miscellay 
ter and other interests; but, with 
present support, we cannot afford 
to enlarge. Therefore, we can 
only ask our readers to bear with 


To all bereaved ones—and}{ what we can do, and mustdo for 
hac 
tats | the dear cause’s sake. 


Meantime 
we are thankful for all the help, 
and otherwise, that 
friendly hearts and hands may 


give. 
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OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


1. 
IN THE DEPTHS. 

Oh! “ Neyer was sorrow like unto my sorrow!” 
All the bitterness of Marah is in my cup. My first- 
born, my pearl of great price, my precious Ruby, 
has been suddenly snatched from my embrace and 
hidden from my sight forever. She, who was always 
near me, who was my joy and my hope, is gone never 
more to return. Neyer? No! never! never!! How 
can I bear it? 

No more to see her face or hear her voice or feel 
the touch of her warm hands in soft caresses!—no 
more to plan and work and hope for her!—no more 
to prepare for her going, or wait and watch for her 
coming!—no more for ever! 

~ * * * * * 

Now I understand, as never before, the bitterness 
of that dreadful lamentation in Rama, “ Rachel 
weeping for her children and refusing to be comfort- 
ed, because they are not.” 

Now, indeed, have I something in common with 
the desolate, heart-broken Rizpah, watching beside 
the bodies of her murdered sons, on the lonely rocks 
of Gibeah! : 

And oh! this mourning for my first-born child 
brings me into nearer sympathy with that unex- 
ampled grief which must have rent the heart of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, as she beheld him, in 
whom was the hope of her race, dying the ignomini- 
ous death of the cross! 

~ ~ ~ 

There is a Pieta of Michael Angelo at Genoa and 
another in St. Peter’s in which “the virgin mother’s 
gaze upon her dead son,” says Mrs. Craik, “seems 
to express all the motherhood, and all the grief for 
the dead since the foundation of the world.” Yet, 
there is no record of rebellious murmuring, on her 
part. If her faith was shadowed by the darkness of 
doubt, or shaken in the struggle with dispair, she 
made no sign. In the light of her heroic endurance 
and Christ-like patience (might she not have learned 


so loyed?) how ignoble appears my 
; grief,—my strong, rebellious will! 


e that I have worn 

of my Lord, 

And, through so many years, have borne 
His name, and loved his word,— 

That I have breathed his spirit in, 
And striven his will to know,— 

That I haye made his riches mine, 
Yet, cannot bear—one blow! 


Oh! Have I taken from his hand, 
Gifts, many, rich and rare;— 

A brotherhood, a glorious land— 
A home, as Eden, fair,— 

The love of hearts, his own great love, 
And every good I’ve sought 

E’en to the hope of Heaven above, 
Yet, cannot give Him—aught! 


‘ 


Alas! we know not how little we can bear, while we 
walk, unscathed, amid the afflictions which fall up- 
on our fellows. 

* * * * 


* * 


IL haye just been reading how travelers visiting 
Rome and finding its attractions very charming, are 
accustomed just before their reluctant departure, to 
throw some pennies and a glass tumbler into the 
fountain of Trevi, as an augury of return. But alas! 
though this was such a delightful world to Ruby, and 
though she was filled with admiration and love for 
everything in it, I look in vain among the little treas- 
ures she left behind, for any faintest intimation of 
return, any smallest hint or token of a reunion here. 
“It is beyond all hope, against all chance.” All silent 
dark and cold seems the way she went and we know 
alas! too well, that she has gone to that “bourne 
whence no traveler returns,’ not even to bring us 
tidings. 

Said our good pastor to me on the day of Ruby’s 
burial, “I believe you will live to feel that this af- 
fliction is for the best.” It is hard for me, with my 
fresh sorrow and my sore heart, to understand how 
this can be, but I remember the Psalmist said, 
“Unto the upright, there ariseth light in the dark- 
ness;” and I try to hope that sometime I may dare 
to claim this promise—to believe that, 

“Some day, thy love will make the secret plain; 
Some day, my darkness blossom into light, 


And patience, from the bitter root of pain 
Bring fair, ripe fruit to bless my aching sight.” 


“Tf I stoop,” says Browning, 


“Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but fora time. I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast, its splendor soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom. I shall emerge one day.” 
—Paracelsus. 


* * * * * * 


March 13th.—1 must be very slow in coming to 
the light. I feel like one walled in by impenetrable 
depths of gloom—shut up to the pain and misery of 
a lifetime. 

My soul is a caged bird, beating incessantly, yet 
hopelessly, against the unyielding bars of fate.- Oh! 
will resignation never come to me? Can I not learn 
to say, with my heart, not my will, O Lord, but 


thine, be done? 
* * * * * * 
March 19.—Looking over what I have written 
here since the death of my little daughter, and feel- 
|ing how inadequate it all is to express half the pain 
jand anguish of soul which I have experienced. 
* » * * % * 

I have also stumbled upon a startling revelation, 
in these few pages. Oh! have I indeed been so over- 
whelmed by the loss of one whom God has taken, that 

I have quite forgotten the dear ones he has left to me? 


_ Has my own grief so absorbed me that I have ig- 


inored the sorrow of the rest, and forgotten to sym- 
pathize with them in their pain? 
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I fear it must be so, for I see that no mention is 
made here of any living ones; not a word of poor 
Llewen, whose loss is not less than mine;—whose 
father’s heart bleeds hourly, as he misses the famil- 
iar presence. Nota word of poor little Daisy, who 
moves about the house, like the shadow of her former 
self—all her joyous songs and jubilant noise hushed 
in a dreadful silence. Not a word of dear, faithful 
Aunt Lizzie whom Ruby loved so much; and who, 
when the tidings of our loss reached her, stopped not 
to “confer with flesh and blood,” but left her work in- 
stantly, and made ready to come to us, traveling night 
and day, alone, a thousand miles, that she might look 
once more upon the face of the dear child whom she 
had loved and cared for in infancy. 

I am amazed that I could think only of the grief 
which rent my own heart, and, brooding over my own 
loss and pain, forget that it was not mine alone, but 
theirs. 

Alas! sorrow is indeed selfish! God forgive me! 
Henceforth I will try to share with them whatsoever 
he sends, helping to bear the burden of their sorrows, 


even as I would give to them freely of all my joys. 
* * * - * ~ 


April 20.—I have been thinking so much, lately, 
of what Ruby 7s, and what her lotmay be. In the aw- 
ful silence, the painful void, the restless waiting for 
one who never comes, which follow the first shock of 
bereavement, we cannot repress the mute questionings 
of our stricken souls. Js she living? Is she, in all 
respects, the same—the very same, and still our own— 
our very own? Or, is this, what it seems to mortal 
vision, the end,—the end of all! 

* * * # * . 
But oh! with what restful sweetness come to us, in our 
dreadful darkness and doubt, the words of Jesus, “Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live, also,” and “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you, I go to prepare a place for you.” 

Oh! then, though the “Valley” was dark, into 
which, with many tears we saw our Ruby enter, and 
the fair portals were shadowed in impenetrable gloom, 
it was the way he went—the immortal Son of God; be- 
fore whose lightest touch the everlasting gates must 
open, and the glory of the many mansions be revealed. 

I am too weak for reasoning, too sad for rejoicing; 
but I want to cling to this thought, until I am able to 
fathom its depth and trust its promise. 


LE: 
LOOKING TOWARD THE LIGHT. 


March 25th.—It is only within a few days that 
I have been able even to wish to be comforted ;—to 
make the least attempt to lift myself out of the shadow 
and into the light; and, though my efforts seem very 
feeble and ineffectual, I believe it is better for the 
soul to be groping toward the light, however blindly, 
than to give itself wholly to the dominion of sorrow. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, of whom Lowell wrote, 


in his fable for the critics, “No doubt against many 
deep griefs she prevails,” used to say, “I seek cheer- 
fulness in every possible way. I read only chipper 
books. I hang prisms in my windows, to fill the 


room with rainbows.” 
And the poet Whittier sings: 


“All the windows of my heart, 
T open to the day.” 


He, at least, obeyed the pious injunction of Fénelon, 
“Open your heart; open it without measure, that God 


and His love may enter without measure.” 
* * * * * * 


April 27,—I am surprised that in my reading 
I find so many things which seem to have been writ- 
ten expressly for me, though I cannot yet take them 
all in. 
’T have read, over and over, with a hopeless sort 
of reluctant belief in it, this bit of a poem, the 
authorship of which is unknown to me: 


“Child of my love, lean hard, 

And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 

I hnow thy burden child; I shaped it, 

Poised it in my own hand; made no proportion 
In its weight to thine unaided strength; 

For soon as I laid it on, I said, 

‘T shall be ever near, and while she leans on me 
This burden shall be mine, not hers.’ 


So shall I keep my child within the circling arms * 
Of my own love. Here lay it down, nor fear 

To impose it on a shoulder which upholds 

The government of worlds. Yet closer come: 

Thou art not near enough. I would embrace thy care, 
So I might feel my child reposing on my breast. 
Thou lovest me! I know it! Doubt not, then; 

But, loving me, lean hard!” 


And this beautiful interpretation of “The love of 
God,” in “Saxe Holm,” though it makes me feel like 
crying, as I read, leaves me more calm and quiet at 
the end. It is a great thought that we who are 
mothers—bereaved mothers—may understand, better 
than others, the cost of that divine sacrifice which 
gave to the world a Savior. 

“Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Like a mother’s sweet-looks dropping 
On the little face below, 
Hangs the green Earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow, 


Falls the light of God’s face, bending 
Down, and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss and cry and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best: 
So, when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 


Oh! great heart of God! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor crossed, 
Will not weary, will not even 
In our death itself be lost; 
Love divine! of such great loving 
Only mothers know the cost,— 
Cost of love, which all love passing, 
Gave a son to save the lost.” 


April 29.—We go out a little sometimes, now,— 
Llewen, Lizzie, Daisy and I. * * 
We somehow manage the going away; but 
the coming back! oh, the coming back ! 
TO BE CONTINUED, 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


“A Purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


““Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.’ 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter. 
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Christian Liberty and the Bible. 
FOURTH OF JULY THOUGHTS. 
License 
may be only licentiousness, law- 


lessness, drunkenness. Free-think- 
ing is not liberty unless our free 


License is not liberty. 


thought makes us purer, more 
obedient to God's commands, more 
Christlike in spirit, word and deed 
No one has any good right to 
think as he pleases unless he 
pleases to think truly. Whoso- 
ever thinks indulgently of lyin 
theft, murder, adultery, slande 
ete., has im his heart, violated 
God’s command. Noone has good 
right to speak as he pleases unless 
he pleases to speak the truth in 
love to God and man. To speak 
falsely is a direct violation of the 
cammand, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness.” No one has any 
right moral to act as he pleases 
unless he pleases to act right. Lib- 
erty is only opportunity to make 
the most of ourselves and do the 
best for others. “Ye are called 
unto liberty,” writes Paul to the 
early Christians, “but use not 
your liberty as an occasion unto 
the flesh.” 

The only liberty that is worth 
the nameis the liberty which helps 
us to grow wiser and better and 
helps us to be helpful to others,— 
makes us good fathers and moth- 
ers, good sons and daughters, 
good brothers and sisters, good 
citizens and good neighbors. This 
is the freedom to which God and 
his Christ calls us. This freedom 
gives self-control, and thus makes 
man fit for self-government. The 
man that cannot control himself 
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and resist temptation to evil is not! Vedas and the Chinese Oracles to 


a free and independent man. 
is a slave to the Evil One. 


The man who thinks uncharitably 
of his neighbor because that neigh- 
bor may weirs to a different par- 
ty or He isa 
slave to his prejudices. Prejudice 
is not freedom; bigotry is not 
freedom. 

Neither 
and 


sect is not free. 


is scofling at religion 
rejecting the Bible free- 

People may have wrong 
ideas of religion and of the Bible, 
as they have wrong ideas of liber- 
ty; but the truths of the 
God’s truths and never 


dom. 


sible are 
wear out. 
That truth never grows old. It is 
improved by age. There is no 
new Justice; no new Love; these 
are old as creation. 
The best way to celebrate our 
National Independence is to use 
our civil and religious liberty to 
practice the old fashioned precepts 
of mother’s Bible. There 
is no better rule of life than the 
Bible rule. 
What is the use of hunting for 
needles in haystacks when needles 
are made for use and there are 
more already at hand than we can 
use? It may teach us a good les- 
son to read of the woman in China 
who when asked why she was rub- 
bing a huge crowbar against a 
stone replied: “I want a needle 
and must whet this down to get 
” This incident may teach us 


our 


one. 
patience, and move us to pity the 
poor woman who must work and 
wait so long for a sewing-machine. 
It is well enough for us to know 
that there are persons in the world 
who having such comparatively 


poor privileges still try to improve |®5 


them. But what on earth is the 
use of us who have the naked to 
clothe and plenty of needles and 
sewing machines to keep us busy— 
whatis the use of us spending 
time in hunting in haystacks for 
needles or grinding them down 
from crowbars? And yet this is 
the folly that we in Christian 
lands commit whenever we neglect 
our Bible and fail to practice the 
lessons it teaches for the sake of 
searching through the Koran, the 


He) find the same things. One chapter 


of the good old fashioned Bible,— 
“the dear blessed Bible which lay 
on the stand”—is worth more to us 
for practical purposes, than the 
whole of the Koran or the piles of 
the volumes of the dialects of Con- 
fucius. There are some grains of 
good in these, but we must sift 
through mountains of rubbish to 
find them. It is well enough for 
scholars to study these matters, 
and for us to learn something of 
the results, that wemay have more 
sympathy for our less fortunate 
fellows of other religions. 
THINK ON THESE THINGS. 

But instead of spending our 
time in searching for needles in 
hay stacks or grinding them from 
crowbars, let us make robes of 
life from such ready-at-hand pre- 
cepts as the following: 


Lev. 19: 11.—Ye shall not steal, 
neither deal falsely, neither lie 
one to another. 35.—Ye shall not 
do unrighteousness in judgement, 
in mete-yard, in weight, or in 
measure. 

Deut. 25: 18.—Thou shalt not 
have divers weights and divers 
measures, a great and a small. 
For all that dosuch things, and all 
that do unrighteously, are an 
abomination unto the Lord thy 
God. Proy. 6: 11.—A just weight 
and balance are the Lord’s. 

Ley. 25: 14.—If thou sell aught 
to thy neighbor, or buyest aught 
of thy neighbor’s hand, thou shalt 
not oppress one another. 

Cease to do evil, learn to do well. 

Lev. 10: 9. 
nor strong drink, thou nor thy 
sons with thee, lest ye die: it shall 
be a statute forever throughout 
your generations. 

Hab. 2: 15.—Woe unto him that 
giveth his neighbor drink, that 


puttest the bottle to him, and mak- 
est him drunken also. 

Rom. 14: 21.—It is good neither 
to drink wine, nor anything where- 


_|by thy brother stumbleth. 


Keep the Ten Commandments 
and teach them diligently to thy 
children. 

Do unto others as you would be 
done by. 


Finally brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, honorable, just, 
pure, lively,of good report, if there 
be any virtue andif there be any 
praise, think on these things. 
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A Lively Discussion. 


In the Recent Meeting of the Western 
Conference, Hitherto Suppressed. 

The proceedings of the Western Ethic- 
al Conference (as James Freeman Clarke 
called it in a printed sermon last Sep- 
tember) were pretty carefully reported in 
Unity, but a good deal that was said did 
not reach the reporter’s ears,—or possibly 
was left out by Unity as not worth pub- 
lishing, because it encourages the other 
side in the present discussion; for Unity 
believes in throwing everything unread 
into the waste-basket, that does not go 
for Free Religion. In the interests of 
free-speech and fair play, we wish to give, 
from our private reporter’s note-book, 
some points that were offered, or at least 
ought to have been offered, at the recent 
meeting in Bro. Jones’ church: 

Rev. J. Lu. Jonzs.—(as reported in 
Unity) I stand against this substitute, 
because it seems to take that plank out of 
the Cincinnati resolution, which is, as 
Dr. Robbins has well said, a non-doctrin- 
al, non-dogmatic statement, insisting that 
religion is a matter of character and not 
of words. 

A Deuneate.—(interrupting) But, Mr. 
Jones, hasn’t Unitarianism always insist- 
ed on just this, that religion is a matter 
of character, not of words. 

Bro. Jonrs.—I know, sir, that Unita- 
rians have often said so; they have talked 
about the importance of character, but 
they haven’t been consistent; they’ve in- 
sisted on the mere word “Christian,” and 
we are trying to make Unitarianism con- 
sistent. 

A Dexrcats.—But, Mr. Jones, I think 
you are mistaken; pardon me. I am an 
older man than you, and I was brought 
up in the Unitarian church, and I have 
always understood that we value the 
Christian name, not as a mere word, but 
as standing for the spirit and life of 
Jesus. Certainly we have always said 
that character and not profession makes 
one a Christian. 

Bro. Jonrs.—Certainly, sir; and now’ 
some of our good brethren want to insist 
on a minister’s professing the Christian 
name before he can be recognized as a 
Unitarian minister. That’s what I call 
making religion a matter of mere words. 

Dexecatr.—Well, Mr. Jones, but don’t 
you limit your own fellowship by belief 
in truth,righteousness and love,and don’t 
you expect that every Unitarian minister 
should be willing to say that he believes 
in truth, righteousness and love; and are 
not these words ‘‘mere words” just as 
truly as “Christian” is a mere word? 

Bro. Jones. — (somewhat impatient) 
But, my dear sir, these words stand for 
character, while ‘‘Christian” stands for a 
dogma; and I want a non-doctrinal, non- 
dogmatic statement, 

Detraater. — (calmly) Precisely, Mr. 
Jones; that is just what you said a 
moment before; but I cannot see the con- 


sistency of it, and you are very anxious 
that Unitarians should be consistent. In 
the same breath, you implied, as an ob- 
jection to “Christian,” that it is dogmatic, 
and also as another objection that it is a 
mere word. Now it cannot stand fora 
dogma and a mere word at the same 
time. You must take your choice, which 
objection you will rest your case upon; 
you can’t slip from one to the other, 
without making both objections futile by 
their obvious inconsistency. 

Bro. Jonus. — (getting excited and 
eloquent) I want a religion that is a 
matter of character and not of words. 

DeuEGatEe.—Very well, Mr. Jones, but 
now why is “Christian” any more a mere 
word than truth, righteousness and love 
are mere words? 

Bro. Jones. — The word “Christian” 
does not mean anything in particular; it 
means everything in general, and so it 
means nothing at all. It’s a mere word. 

DernncatTe.—But, Mr. Jones, do not 
“truth, righteousness and love’ have a 
good many different meanings. ‘Truth” 
may either mean the spirit of truthful- 
ness, or may mean doctrinal truth; and 
if you mean the latter, then every man 
has his own idea as to what this doctrin- 
al truth really is. If you mean the 
former, then ‘‘truth” is properly included 
under “righteousness,” and is superflu- 
ous. Then “righteousness” may mean 
either the ritual righteousness* of the 
Old Testament and of the Catholic 
church to-day, or the average morality of 
mere self-interest, or the spiritual right- 
eousness of a life that is wholly inspired. 
by love. And if you mean this last, 
which is the highest meaning, and which, 
therefore, I hope you really mean, then 
“righteousness” is properly included 
under “love” and is superfluous; so that 
the only word we really need for express- 
ing the highest ideal of character is 
“Jove,” and this is the word of Jesus. 
But Jesus doesn’t limit love to merely 
human relations; he teaches us that the 
fullness of love, the completest ideal of 
love, is love to God as well as love to 
man; and he implies that a love to man 
which doesn’t love God also, can have no 
depth and permanauce, for it is apt to be 
a mere sentimentalism, Of course we 
can pity men as we pity brute animals; 
Buddhism is full of pity for man and 
beast. But we cannot love mankind in 


the higher sense, wkich is the Christian 
sense, of reverencing the latent possi- 
bilities of good in them, unless 


* The text in Matt. 3:15, “For thus it becometh 
us to fulfill all righteousnes,” which means mere 
ritual righteousness, such as that of baptism 
when regarded as a nncessary ceremony, (Jesus 
conformed to it at the beginning of his ministry 
in order to show his respect for the old dispen- 
sation to which the Baptist belonged, though 
Jesus in his Own ministry bapti not. John 
10, 8)—this text was actually quoted 
by the Register, (June 10, 1886; page 355) as iilus- 
trating the Unitarian idea of righteousness, © 1d 
as proving that the Western Conference’s motto 
is thoroughly Christian. The various uses of 
PRs bee gegen ta the ae Testiment show how 
equivocal a word it is, unless some one meani 
is distinctly indicated.—[Ed. O. B. W. uae 


we already feel a reverential love for 
Him in whom these possibilities are 
realized from everlasting to everlasting, 
and whose inspiration ensures that these 
possibilities in man will ever amount 
to anything. Therefore, to love 
God is the first commandment. But 
pardon me; I did not mean to preach a 
sermon.—And yet one word more. I 
don’t see what you mean by “love.’”’ It 
may mean “free-love’ and a good many 
other things, and unless you expressly 


say that you take these words in only 
their highest meaning, I don’t see but 


that the free-lovers_are good Unitarians 
in this conference. 


Bro. Jones.—(very impatient) Certain- 
ly, sir; we use these words in their high- 
est meaning. That’s always taken for 
granted. We don’t take the free-lovers in. 

DeecAte.—Pray tell me, then, how 
can you honestly welcome the Atheis 
under this invitation? You take these 
words in their highest sense, you say 
Now you individually profess to believe 
in the Christian truth about God, the 
Christian law of righteousness and the 
Christian spirit of love; you. profess to 
believe, yourself, that these are higher 
meanings of these words than the Athe- 
ist’s meanings. And yet you decoy the 
Atheist into your fellowship by talking 
of “truth, righteousness and love,” just 
as if one meaning was as good as another, 
and as if you were using these words in 
a very general way that covers all sorts 
of meanings, when really, as you have 
just confessed, you are individually using 
them in only their highest meanings, and, 
as you say, you always take these highest 
meanings for granted, - Now, excuse me; 
but this certainly looks like facing two 
ways at once. You professs one meaning 
to me and another meaning to the Athe- 
ist. In the world we call this duplicity 
Perhaps it may be sanctified in the 
church. Ihave heard that the Jesuits 
have sanctified it. I don’t mean that 
you really intend this, but you seem to 
be so confused intellectually that you 
don’t observe the inevitable effect. (Much 
commotion; Delegate sits down.) 

Bro. Jones. — (resumes with much 
feeling, as reported in Unity) Ladies 
and gentlemen, we may, if we dare, by 
some insinuation seem to discredit that 
statement; but, if we do, the world will 
wait and will rebuke us for it some day. 

ANOTHER DELEGATE. — (interrupting; 
not reported) Allow me to ask what 
statement Mr. Jones refers to. In this 
long discussion, I’ve lost the connection. 
Is it the statement: just made by a 
brother delegate, that Mr. Jones is 
practically guilty of duplicity? 

Bro. Jones —(indignantly) I mean, 
sir, the statement that religion is a 
a matter of character and not of words. 

Devecatr.— Then I must earnestly 
protest that no one here and no one in 
all the Unitarian denomination wishes 
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to discredit that statement as Mr. Jones 
estimates, or ever has within my recol- 
lection done so, either openly or by in- 
sinuation; and I would further say that 
it is Mr. Jones who seems to be insinu- 
ating charges which he does not dare to 
explain and avow openly. Itis he whom 
the world will rebuke for this disingenu- 
ousness. (Much excitement in the 
Conference, promptly quieted by the 
President.) I call upon Mr. Jones to 
explain what he means. 

Bro. Jongs.—(more calmly) -I mean 
that if we Unitarians insist that no one 
ean be be a Unitarian preacher unless he 
will take the Christian name, we make 
religion a matter of mere words. 

DeteGcatTe.—I don’t understand that 
we ever insist that a Unitarian must 
take the mere name “Christian.” We 
are concerned about realities and not 
about words. We don’t make any mere 
name a test of Unitarianism. We make 
the spirit and life, the essential charac- 
ter, our only test. 

Bro. Jones.—Then wouldn’t you say 
that a good earnest man may be Unita- 
rian preacher without taking the Christ- 
ian name? 

Detecate. — Certainly, sir. I don’t 
eare a whit for names. I only want 
realities. If my minister seems to have 
the right spirit, I will stand by him 
through thick and thin. We have a 
pretty good preacher in our church, and 
we all like him first-rate. Old fashioned 
Unitarians and a few Baptists and some 
Spiritualists and a good many non-de- 
scripts, that have hitherto believed in 
Robert Ingersol more than in Jesus 
Christ, and some Agnostics who seem to 
be very wise in professing to know 
nothing at all about religious matters,— 
we have quite a motley set in our church; 
but we fellowship one another right 
heartily and nobody asks nobody else 
any questions as to what he believes or 
what he calls himself; and we have 
never asked our minister whether he 
calls himself a Christian or not, and he 
seldom says anything about Christianity, 
and even then we can’t tell whether he 
exactly believes in it or not; but he 
never attacks it and never tries to show 
how wise he is by denying God and im- 
mortality on the authority of Herbert 
Spencer, and yet somehow we all like 
him, the most radical of us like him, 
and we who are old-fashioned New 
England Unitarians find that his preach- 
ing is essentially the Unitarianism that we 
have always believed in, and he is so 
practical and devout and sensible, and 
always finds something good in every- 
body and everything, and even makes 
the Agnostics feel that somehow they 
too believe a good deal now and will 
somehow learn to believe a good deal 
more, that we all stand by him, and his 
congregation is growing fast. 

Bro. Jonges.—(much interested) 1 am 


glad to hear about Bro. Smith; I knew 
he was a good fellow, but I thought he 
was a regular conservative. I never 
could get him to distribute Unity or 
The Index for me. 

Deuecare.—Very likely. I suppose 
that he thinks that Unity and The 
Index are contending about mere words, 
and he, on the other hand, believes in a 
religion that is a matter of character. 

Bro. JonEes.—(somewhat nettled) Then 
you would call him a Christian minister, 
even if he does not take the Christian 
name. 

Detecate.—I don’t care what name 
he takes. But I find that his spirit and 
work are thoroughly Christian, and so I 
call him a Christian minister.t 

Mr. Jones.—(much pleased) Then you 
will allow that any earnest man who 
believes in truth, righteousness and love 
may be a Christian and has a right to be 
a Unitarian preacher, if he wishes. _ 


DenEcate.—Not at all, Mr. Jones, I 
know some such men who are good men 
but do not seem to have the Christian 
spirit. Their ideas of truth, righteous- 
ness and love are not the Christian ideas; 
they are lower than the Christian ideas. 
And, therefore, I make a distinction. I 
don’t care what a man professes: I look 
at the spirit and life; and I believe that 
there is such a thing as a Christian ideal 
of spirit and life, about which we Unita- 
rians have always been thoroughly 
agreed. I don’t think there is any 
ambiguity or double-facedness or evas- 
iveness possible here, as there may be 
in “truth, righteousness and love,” We 
all reverence the spirit and life of Jesus, 
as the highest ideal that the world has 
ever known, and a preacher who makes 
that ideal the aim of his own life and 
the inspiration of all his preaching, is 
what [ call a Christian preacher. It is 
not a matter of words, but of character, 
you see. 

Bro. Jones.—But why wouldn’t you 
regard every earnest preacher as a 
Christian minister, even if he does not 
profess to believe in God? 


DetEeGATE.—I can see how a layman 
may be a Christian in some respects and 
yet be confused mentally about the 
question of belief in God. But I don’t 
see how any one can be a competent 
preacher of Christianity, how he can 
really explain it to others, unless he 
understands it all himself. Truth, 
righteousness and love are certainly 
essential to Christianity; but the high- 
est meanings of these words, you know, 
are just as essential as any other mean- 
ings. The spirit of Jesus means love to 
God as well as love to man; and if my 
minister should preach that we can love 

+ That this is generally accepted by Unitarians 
is proved b e wide circulation of the New 

hire Statement and the general approval 
of it by Unitarians; for that Statement says, ‘We 


Lelieve in the Christianity of Christ, as a spirit 
and life rather than a system of speculative 
doctrine.’’—[Ed. O. B. W. 


our fellow men just as deeply and warm- 
ly, though we think they are merely so 
many intelligent animals that happen to 
herd together here and all perish for- 
ever at death, as we can if we believe in 
a brotherhood which is made strong and 
imperative by the fact that they are 
all children of one Father and share the 
life of one spirit, why! I should tell my 
minister that he is a fool; and at any 
rate I should say that this is not the 
spirit of Jesus who saw in the lowliest 
and the most degraded the signs of a 
Divine Sonship, and of a latent nobility 
which is the inworking of a Holy Spirit. 
I should say that my minister, in this 
case, is living a life and teaching a spirit 
a good deal lower than that spirit of 
Jesus, which is pure  Christiani- 
ty; and I should go off to the nearest 
Episcopal or Methodist church, where 
the minister has the sense to say noth- 
ing about Trinity and Atonement and 
Endless Hell, and simply preaches this 
pure Christianity which I was brought 
up to in my good old Eastern home. 
This is what I want my children to be 
taught; and if you send a minister to 
our town who teaches any thing else 
you may count me out. I’ve stood by 
the Unitarian church there through 
some pretty hard times, when we had 
all sorts of unpractical radicals in our 
pulpit; and a good many of our old 
Unitarian families have gone off for good 
to the Episcopal chnrch, because they 
wanted some simple Christian training 
for their children. My children were 
to young then for me to care much; but 
now they are old enough to need wise 
training, and I’ll give you fair notice 
that I won’t stay in the Unitarian 
church in our town, if it ever ceases to . 
be a Christian Church. This is the 
reason, I suspect, why so many of our 
Western Unitarian churches have fallen 
away from this Conference. They will 
have nothing to do with it, unless it 
stands for more than “truth, righteous- 
ness and love,’ in general. Andit must 
make the spirit of Jesus, which is the 
highest possible meaning of “truth, 
righteousness and love,” its ideal and 
aim, its purpose and basis, and go 
abroad over this eager, waiting, Western 
land to preach the highest possible ideal 
of character and life, or I will quit it 
henceforth. (Much commotion.) 


Bro. Jonres.—(warmly) But why do 
you insist on the name “Christian” ? 
You are making religion a matter of 
mere words. 

DevEcAtTeE.—Not at all, Mr. Jones. I 
have already explained it very clearly; 
and you needn’t try to confuse and 
sophisticate. (commotion) I don’t care 
what name you or any body else may 
use. But here is a reality of religious 
character, the spirit of Jesus, which is 
perfectly clear and unequivocal, and is 
one thing at least that we Unitari- 
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they may have differed about, Unita-|}ing hours of night, when we do 


ans have been perfectly agreed on, 


rians have always agreed on this; and 


and which even Mr. Jones really agrees 
with us about, and which the orthodox 
churches are rapidly coming to rally 
around as the true ideal and aim of all 
religious work, and so far our Unitarian- 
ism has been widely converting the other 
churches, and it is set forth very plainly 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Now, I 
don’t care what name anybody gives to 
it. I don’t ask anybody to give it the 
same name that I do. Butif I choose 
to eall this grand reality by the Christian 
hame, I don’t think that Mr. Jones has 
any business to tell me that I make re- 
ligion a matter of mere words. There is 
no vagueness or double-facedness about 
the word. Everybody that reads Unita- 
tian books knows that this meaning is 
exactly what Unitarians have called 
“pure Christianity” ever since Channing 
spoke of “the Christian spirit” as being 
“the reverence for humanity and the feel- 
ing of brotherhood, and all men’s rela- 
tion to a common Father.” A man must 
be very stupid to tell an intelligent Uni- 
tarian that “Christianity” as used by 
Unitarians doesn’t stand for any reality. 
It’s a piece of extraordinary impertinence 
to say this to a Unitarian conference. 
(Much excitement; the president raps for 
order.) And just one word more, Mr. 
President: if we call our denomination 
or any of our conferences by the Chris- 
tian name, it isn’t a mere word intended 
to bar out those who have any scruples 
about using it, and it isn’t used meaning- 
lessly from inveterate habit and un- 
thinking reverence; but it means that, 
while we welcome the fellowship and 
help of all earnest people and bar out 
nobody, we make the Christian spirit as 
Channing described it, the ideal and aim 
of our Unitarian work, and we can be 
satisfied with no lower ideal than this. 
We gladly recognize as Unitarians all 
'who sympathise with this aim of ours, 
whether they call themselves Christian 


or not; we ourselves call them Christians. 
But we don’t examine their creed, or ask 
them what they call themselves, and we 
leave it wholly to them to settle whether 
they really sympathise with the Christian 
spirit. We simply say, This is what Uni- 
tarianism means, and this is what we 
Unitarians are working for; and now, if 
you will come and work with us, you'll 
‘be very welcome; but if you want to work 
for Presbyterianism or Methodism or 
- Ethicism, we can’t help you on those 
ines. You may say that not all Unita- 
‘rians are as liberal as this, that some of 
‘them make some dogma about miracles, 
for instance, essential to the Christian 
name. I know there have been narrow 
‘conservatives, as there are narrow rad- 
icals; and neither of these have under- 
stood the breadth and spirituality of 
Channing. But there have always been 
wiser brethren who were faithful to 
Channing’s spirit and the real genius of 
Unitarianism. And, on the whole,this has 
been, practically, the pervading purpose 
and real inspiration of all Unitarian 
work,—its ‘‘reverence for humanity” and 
its “feeling of all men’s 
to a common Father.” Whatever else 


relation | 


Channing called it Christianity. 


at least this reality among us Unitarians, 


a matter of mere words. } 
(Delegate sits down amid subdued ap- 


plause.) 
{To be Continued. | 
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For Our Best Wokps. 
Thoughts From My Note-Book. 


BY HENRY D. STEVENS. 


(Continted from Our Last.) 


Not until life becoms real 
enough do we begin to read it. 
Not until the tragic element has 
into our life can it be said we 
have begun to live. Then we are 
forced to show our hand. Then 
we leave our chaotic, formless life 
and begin to assume shape. Some- 
thing real must touch us to bring 
out the real in us. A heart ex- 
perience, a loss of a dear friend, 
or child, a rough fight for mere 
subsistence, loss of confidence in 
some one’s honor or word; these 
are afew of the ways in which 
life tests us to see of what manner 
of stuff we are really made. 

The average young man is form- 
less and void. Of him this may 
be said without derogation. At 
twenty he knows it all; at twenty- 
five he is willing to listen; at 
thirty he wishes he knew some- 
thing; at thirty-five he knows he 
is a fool, and at forty he begins to 
plan his life-work. 


WHAT IS IN A VOICE? 


March 28.—What’s in a voice? 
What is that which decides the 
quality and quantity of voice 
power? Why are we attracted to 
some voices and repelled by 
others? Why arewe so surprised 
when we hear some persons speak 
for the first time? Why does a 
big burly giant have the voice of 
& woman, and some slim, half- 
feminine fellow roll outa rich 
sub-bass? Why are most choirs 
so indifferent, or why does some 
one voice in a choir haunt us and 
| fill us with its nameless melody,— 
the one thing we cannot forget of 
the .whole service? In today’s 
service when John Wesley’s “Je- 
sus, Lover of my Soul” was sung 
tothe tune of Holbrook’s “Refuge” 
| clear and strong, above the quar- 
tette and the whole congregation, 
arose a tenor voice of such purity 
and volume as to catch and hold 
the ear while it lasted. Its charac- 
ter was indescribable, but its mel- 
ody had ahaunting, far-off quality 
| like a love-song heard in the wak- 


| 


And 
now, since the word has always stood for 


I can’t think that Mr. Jones is justified 
in trying to make out that our religion is 


not clearly know whether we are 
dreaming or awake. I can think 
of no fitter word to describe it 
than celestial. It is the tone 
quality which we feel must belong 
to spiritual beings alone. It is 
the angelic voice, by way of com- 
parison. What is its explanation? 
Is it heredity, the long delayed 
fruitage of a line of finely consti- 
tuted natures? Is it a purely 
personal phenomenon, having a 
physical basis, either with or 
without the influence of the mor- 
al and emotional nature? We 
know the difference instantly be- 
tween the voice fed by genuine af- 
fection and its hollow counterfeit 
heard on the stage. So in the 
whole range of voice expression, 
it is the mind, touched and swayed 
by the subtlest emotions, which 
gives us its highest and divinest 
character. No great singer is pos- 
sible with a cold, dwarfed, selfish 
nature. Expression in reading or 
music is the sign of the nature 
controlling it. The great actor is 
great only for the time that he is 
the person he aims to represent. 
The reality is so serious as to an- 
swer the momentary demands of 
nature. When the voice trembles 
it tells of the trembling heart that 
sets it into vibration. Nature is 
thus honest, and any art which 
wishes to live must be equally sin- 
cere, 

(To be Continued.) 


Is It Honest ? 


BY REV. CHAS. A. ALLEN. 


[The following article was sent to be 
printed inthe June number of The 
Unitarian but was declined on account 
of its controversial character. | 

Under the above title, the fol- 
lowing question in substance has 
recently been asked,—If Unitar- 
ians call themselves Christians, 
though the historic meaning of 
the Christian name “for more than 
a thousand years” is against them, 
why do they refuse the Unitar- 
ian name to an Ethicist “who be- 
lieves himself to be faithfully fol- 
lowing out the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism ?” 

The obvious answer is, that the 
cases are not parallel; the Unitar- 
ian can prove his right to the 
Christian name, while the Ethicist 
cannot prove his right to the Uni- 
tarian name; an arbitrary claim to 
the right is not enough, but there 
must be valid reasons given. 

To find the historic meaning of 
& movement, we must go back to 
its origin, and especially to the 
prophetic soul from whose insight 
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and inspiration the movement de- 
rived its impulse or at Jeast its pe- 
euliar character; for mere disci- 
ples may perhaps misunderstand, 
and the historic meaning of “Chris- 
tianity” for the past thousand 
years may bein some respects a 
complete misapprehension of the 


idea and purpose of Christ him- 
self. 


Unitarianism claims to be Chris- 
tian, because itisa return to all 
the essential principles of the re- 
ligion of Jesus, “love to God and 
man,” “the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man,” “rever- 
ence for humanity and the feeling 
of all men’s relation tothe com- 
mon Father;’ these were the es- 
sence of his religion, for on these 
“hang all the law and the pro- 
phets.” 

But Ethicism is nota similiar 
return to all the essential princi- 
ples of early Unitarianism, as 
taught by Channing, for instance. 
Ethicism leaves out what Chan- 
ning regarded as the most import- 
ant Unitarian principles, the real- 
ly positive and religious princi- 
ples of Unitarianism, which are 
also the essence of “pure Chris- 
tianity.” It retains ethics and the 
negative principles of Reason and 


faithful to the fundamental princi- 
ples of Unitarianism, just as truly 
as Unitarianism is faithful to the 
fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

Let us investigate this further. 
The Sermon on the Mount is dis- 
tinctly Unitarian; but where can 
be found a sermon of Channing’s 
that teaches Ethicism, in the sense 
that wecan know nothing about 
God and must be content with 
Reason, Liberty, and our Duty to 
our fellow-men? Jesus ignored 
what is called orthodox Christian- 
ity; but none of the early Unitar- 
ilans ignored Theism. Jesus at 
times dwelt upon sincerity and 
self-sacrifice almost as if they 
were the whole of religion, and 
the early Unitarians sometimes 
spoke of righteousness as the es- 
sence of religion; but in both cases 
their words at other times plainly 
showed that they really meant, not 
a righteousness that ignores all 
human relations with God, but a 
religion that worships a righteous 
God and manifests itself in a 
righteous life. * 

Thus Unitarianism is a revival 
of the essence of primitive Chris- 
itianity, of the real religion of 
| Jesus, But- is Ethicism in any 


Liberty, which are simply protests | sense a revival of early Unitarian- 
against the spiritual despotism and|ism and of the real religion of 
bigotry that hinder the spread of} Channing? Christ’s Christianity 
the positive principles. For Rea-|and Channing’s Unitarianism both 
son and Liberty are nut “ends in|sum up religion as “love to God 
themselves;” they have no value/and man,” “reverence for human- 
in themselves; they have value on-|ity and the feeling of all men’s 
ly because they clear away obsta-|relation to a common Father.” 
cles and give opportunity for posi-| But Ethicism says that love to 
tive truth, for really life-giving | God is impossible, because we do 
truth, to haye free course and be/not know that thereis any God. 
glorified. We demand to beal-|And yet Ethicism claims to be 
lowed to use the faculties of our|genuire old-fashioned Unitarian- 
own nature (the principle of Rea-|ism. 

son) and to be judged, not by our; The same inquirer intimates, 
ereeds, but by our characters (the) that the Deists of a century ago 
principle of Liberty) not because finally claimed the Christian name 
these privileges in themselves will! as Unitarians, and that the Ethi- 
do us any good, but because they | cists of last year have a similar 
lead to other things which are es-| ight to claim the Unitarian name 
sentially and permanently good, to-day. But Deism did not be- 
such as the principles of duty|come Unitarianism; it has been 
which guide action and the senti-| rather developed into the Ethi- 
ments of of brotherly love, grati-| cism of to-day; and neither has a 
tude, sympathy, reverence toward right to the Unitarian name, ex- 
man, and filial reverence, trust cept as Jews and Mohomedans 
and love toward God, which | have, who agree with the Deist 
prompt action and forever nourish | with regard to the belief in one 
the soul’s highest life. Channing! God and the respect for Jesus as 
laid stress on Reason and Liberty, | a great teacher. The resemblances 
to be sure, but only as means for| between the Deists and the Uni- 
greater ends beyond, namely, the/tarians are superficial; the differ- 
highest development of heart and | ences are deep and vital. Deis 


that the Unitarian name was sug- 


gested by its negation of the deity 
of Jesus, which did not express 
the spiritual meaning of Unitar- 
ianism, and was not the source of 
its spiritual life. Deism laid 
chief stress on Reason and Liber- 
ty, and dida grand work in this 
mainly negative way; Ethicism is 
working in the same narrow and 
negative line, more narrowly than 
Deism did, at a time when there 
is far less need of this negative 
work and far more need of the 
broad, positive, constructive work 
for which Channing’s Unitarian- 
ism stands, which lays chief stress 
on the Fatherhood’ of God and 
the brotherhood of man, “the rev- 
erence for humanity and the feel- 
ing of all men’s relation to a com- 
mon father.” Unitarisnism is 
distinetively Theist; Ethicism is 
not even Deist. The two move- 
ments are different and divergent, 
with only a surface resemblance. 

Unitarianism will become su- 
perficial and powerless, if it un- 
dertakes to assimilate Ethicism. 
The obvious result will be its own 
gradual transformation to a kind 
of Ethicism, losing all that has 
hitherto been most distinctive; 
for only that which is most em- 
phasized is likely to survive and 
the less important is likely to be 
dropt and forgotten, and, if Uni- 
tarianism is to “stand for” only 
Ethicism, if this is all that the 
Unitarian name is to mean always 
and everywhere, and the Divine 
Fatherhood is to be only the opin- 
ion of a present majority, it will 
not be long before those who share 
the spirit of Channing will gladly 
drop this perverted _Unitarian 
name, which Channing himself 
did not highly value, and prefer 
\to take some other name which 
will stand unequivocally for Chan- 
ning’s principles. 


Cee eee eee ee a 


Finally, we must remember that 
the Christian name has so many 
authorized meanings, describing 
for instance, any one born in a 
Christian land, that no church is 
very strenuous in claiming the ex- 
clusive right to it, and it is no 
embarrassment to even the Cath- 
olic church, for instance, that Pro- 
testants also claim to be Christians 
ibecause the word “Catholic” “is 
even more distinctive as a name 
of that church than “Christian.” 
But “Unitarian” has no other 
usual sense in this country than 
ithe name of our Church, and it is 


soul. | Was a philosophy and 4 criticism; | the only distinetive name, so that 

And now Ethicism, while leav-| Unitarianism is a religious move-| any confusion of its meaning 
ing out the most important of/ ment, full of distinctly Christian|causes great embarrassment and 
Unitarian principles, claims to be|sentiments; it was unfortunate may justly be resented. 
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Some “Personalities” of the Editor 
of the Unitarian Review. 
Rev. J. H. Allen is editor of a 


monthly magazine ( Phe Unitarian 
Review) that is very naturally 
supposed to be the exponent of 
American Unitarianism. However, 
if we mistake not, Mr. - Allen’s 
position on “The Western Issue” 
sadly misrepresents the position of 
our body. But occupying the 
chair he does gives his words 
weight, and makes his late articles 
and letters on the Western Issue 
of more than ordinary import. We 
therefore publish in this extra a 
criticism of Mr. Allen’s papers by 
a valued correspondent—one who, 
by years of experience in the West 
as wellas by the love and esteem 
in which he is held by all who 
know him, has the right to speak. 
Hear,ye him! ; 
After due reflection, we feel that 
we ought not to pass by what 
Brother Allen says about the be- 
liefs of some of the Western breth- 
ren, whom he takes pains to call 
by name. Such _ personalities 
really have nothing to do with the 
issue before us, and_we regret, 
therefore, to have them brought 
into the discussion. However, as 
they have been introduced, it is 
proper for us to say a word about 
them. He speaks specially- of 
Brethren Hosmer and Sunderland, 
and we think he does both some 
injustice. Nobody doubts . Mr. 
Hosmer’s piety or ethics, but when 
our Cleveland brother sees Mr. 
Allen’s adjectives describing his 
work as especially marked by 
“gospel” ethics and ‘Christian’ 
piety, we fancy he will smile; for 
we remember many years ago, at 
one of the first Western Confer- 
ences that the two brethren took 
part in, hearing Bro. Hosmer take 
Bro. Sunderland quite vigorously 
to task because the latter had 
spoken in an essay of Unitarian- 
ism as being “of course Christian.” 
_ However, brother Hosmer in his 
own personal belief is an earnest 
theist, and, perhaps, in some sense 
a Christian theist. Nevertheless, 
if we must say it—and Mr. Allen 
compels us—in the present contro- 


versy in the West, Bro. flosmer, | py ~ Partisanship of the “Review” 
despite of his naturally sweet dis- 4 th “R Ck 
| position, (which many of us know an e ‘negisver, 

Dear Bro. DoutTHit:— 


‘and admire) has manifested an in- 
The two letters in late issues of 


Our Brest Worps by Rey. J. H. 
Allen, editor of the Unitarian Re- 
view, are good-natured, com- 
plaisant, friendly in spirit to all 
parties mentioned, at points hu- 
morous. All this is pleasant. It 
further tries to make out that 
there is no important difference 
between Western Ethicalism and 
Unitarian Christianity, and speaks 
lightly, indeed jocularly, of the 
grave questions that have arisen 
among us—questions felt by a very 
large number of our best and 
ablest men, West and East, (even 
if not -by Mr. Allen) to be no 
Bro. Hosmer and others of the/ laughing matter, but the most far- 
ethical party. Indeed, Brother|reaching and serious that have 
Sunderland and some others of!arisen in our history. This is not 
the Christian party have often|so pledsant. Sydney Smith’s man 
said that they would cheerfully re-|might “speak disrespectfully of 
main in the Western Conference if| the equator,” but does that justify 
it could be placed on the basis of|making light of, almost turning 
simple theism as taught by such | into burlesque, a matter which is 
men as Mr. Hosmer. But this the| dividing our churches, disrupting 
Ethical men, Mr. Hosmer includ-| Western Unitarianism, yes, and 
ed, refused. They say, ‘“No,|we may as well face the facts, seri- 
though most of us are ourselves|ously threatening to disrupt that 
theists, to-day, we cannot consent! of the East too, and causing no lit- 
to any action of the Conference!tle alarm even cver in England? 
which can be interpreted as dé-/Of course any one may laugh Who 
claring that even theism is an es-| feels like it, as a Nero could fiddle 
sential of Unitarianism.” It is at} while Rome was burning, but as 
this point that we have to take is-|for some of us, tears come very 
sue with Bro. Hosmer much as we| much more easily than laughter. 
esteem him. 

We have known Brother 
Sunderland and his position pretty 
well for some years, and thoug 
‘he has always declared himself 
radical, as he does now, yet he has 
never, we feel sure, wavered at a 
in the firmness with which he has 
held to historic and essential 
Christianity, not only in his own 
beliefs and preazhing, but as re-| 
gards what Unitarianism is and 
must be, if itis todo its proper 
work in the world. 

However, we repeat again, the 
issue in the West is wholly inde- 
pendent of Brother Sunderland’s 
belief or Brother Hosmer’s. It is 
a question not about this or that 
man, but about an organized re- 
ligious movement whether that 
should be Theistic and Christian 
ior only Ethical; and dragging in 
discussions about the beliefs or 
personal piety of individual bretix- 
ren only tends to confuse the 
real issue, which is at once so sim- 
ple and so serious that it should 
be kept free, as it easily may be, 
ifrom all entanglements and false 
| issues. 


did Christian conviction and shown 
an exclusiveness toward those who 
‘were compelled, for conscience’ 
sake, to ditfer with him, that Bro. 
Sunderland has never been guilty 
of showing. 


Bro. Sunderland has shown this 
charitable and brotherly spirit 
from the first. He has shown an 
earnest desire to preserve the uni- 
ty of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace. In fact, he has been not 
only quite willing to give all sides 
a fair hearing, but he has been 
willing to yield more of his con- 
viction for the sake of peace than 


I can hardly persuade my- 
self that Brother Allen’s claim 
ithat as to the Western issue he 
has not made the Review “a parti- 
zan organ,” but has “scrupulously 
avoided taking any side upon it 
except the outside,’ can be in- 
tended for anything but a joke. 
With as much propriety, it seems 
to me, might any general in the 
Southern army after six months of 
very vigorous confederate service 
here sent word to the Union 
forces at the North that he had 
‘not been a partisan,’ but had 
“scrupuously avoided taking any 
side but the outside.” If writing 
and printing in the Unitarian Re- 
view of February an article on 
“The Name Unitarian,” the pur- 
port of which is, if 1 understand 
it correctly, to prove that no 
doctrinal belief, not even belief in 
God, 1s an essential of Unitarian- 
ism, then in the July Review 
another on “Our Western Oppor- 
tunity,” misrepresenting the Chris- 
tian position, defending the Ethic- 
al action at Cincinnati and Chieca- 
go, and arguing it at much length 
ithat the kind of Unitarianism 
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wanted in the West is the new 


kind, with the Christian name if 
not wholly abandoned -at least 
dropped entirely into the back 
ground, and then in the August 
Review, again, reprinting 
favorable comment the plea for 
Western Ethicalism which Mr. 
Chadwick made over in London— 
if this is “not being a partisan” we 
would like to know what being a 
partisan is; if this is “serupulous- 
ly to avoid taking any side but the 


outside,” I wonder what it would | 


be to take the inside. 

Of course we do. not doubt that 
the maker of these claims is sin- 
cere, and in some way or other 
persuades himself that he has 
taken no side in this Western issue. 
But he is the only one that we 
know of who thinks so. 
assurance that the Ethical men in 
the West are much elated over the 
vigorous way that he has espoused 
their side. And as for the Chris- 
tian men, there is a corresponding 
feeling among them, we think un- 
versal, of regret and disappoint- 
ment that the Review which has 
always been so clearly Christian 
and is supported mainly by Chris- 
tian money should become the 


Cutter, J. T. Bixby, John Snyder, 
H. H. Barber and J. ‘TI. Sunder- 


land. 


The only reply that the Ethieal 


with |men have ever attempted to make 
‘|! to it was a virtual confession of its 


accuracy. Here then we have data 
for judging as to whether the issue 


/in the West is a mere “windy” is- 
~}sue or not, or one of a nature to be 


settled by “a strong dose of good 
humor and a hearty laugh.” Here 
we have data for judging whether 
the thoughtful, earnest discussion 
of the grave and profound ques- 
tions involved are properly de- 
seribed as the mere “shooting of 
paper squibs.” 


Mr. Allen justifies his belittling 


} of the questions before us by the. 
We have | fact that he did not want “our ad-| 


versaries in other sects” and our 
‘friends in Europe” to see that we 


were divided; nor “the daughters | 


of the uncircumcised” to have any 
occasion “to clap their hands,” and 
“watch for our light to go out in 
smoke and_ stench.” Yes, but 
would it not be better to be con- 
cerned to remove a serious disease 
than to hoodwink people as to its 
existence? And especially when 


apologist and defender of Western| the facts are certain to come out 


Ethicalism. 


We warn Mr. 


sooner or later. 


Brother Allen makes the amaz-| Allen and also the. editor of the 


ing claim that there is little or no} Christian Register that the policy 
difference between the positions! which they have been pursuing in 
held by the Christian and Ethical|this matter is one that can pro- 


parties in the West. Let us see. 
Let us put side by side the exact 
positions of the two. The follow- 
ing statement you have given your 
readers before, but it is so careful, 
concise and exact that we cannot 
do better than give it again in this 
connection: 


Is belief in God essential to 
Unitarianism ? 

The Christian or 
Theistic party in the | Unity party answer, 
West, answer, Yes! | No! - 

Is worship essential to Unita- 
rianism ? 

The Christian or | 
Theistic party in the | Unity party answer, 
West, answer, Yes! | No! 

To sum up in a word: Is Unita- 
rianism essentially or necessarily 
Christian or Theistic? 

The Christian or | The Ethical, or 
Theistic party in the | Unity party answer, 
West, answer, Yes! | No! 

No answer has ever been made. 
No answer can be made gainsaying 
the above statement. We believe it 
is as fair and accurate as it is possi- 
ble for a statement to be made, as 
we certainly should expect it would 
be, signed as it was by such men 
as A. A. Livermore, A. P. Pea- 

body, Rush R. Shippen, G. W. 


The Ethical, or 


The Ethical, or 


duce only evil. The disease is up- 
on us: Ethicalism, Free Religion, 
the attempt to remove God, wor- 
ship, immortality and Christ to 
theplace of merely the  non- 
essentials in Unitarianism, and 
to elevate Ethics and _ Free 
Thought to the place of sole es- 
sentials, is upon us. It has been 


| eating deeper and deeper into our 
Western Unitarianism for years, | 


until it has now got to the point, 
as our own strongest churches and 
many of our best workers in all 
parts of the West see, where if we 
would save our denominational life 
here we must arrest its progress. 


At such a crisis what do our lead-| 


ing denominational weekly and 
our denominational monthly do? 
They lightly declare there is noth- 
ing the matter; “a strong dose of 
good humor and a hearty laugh all 
around” is the “medicine” they 
prescribe; this Ethical and Free 
Religious cancer is only good, 
sound, healthy Unitarian flesh; or 
if it isn’t, we must say nothing and 
do nothing about it. The way to 
cure the cancer, even if it is one, is 
to let it have its way. If we at- 
tempt to treat it in any rational 
or adequate fashion, “the daughters 


of the uncircumcised” will see and 
“elap their bands.” Alas! Alas! 
We think we “know a trick worth 
two of that.” What isit? The 
carrying of — straight-forward, 
practical common sense and loyal- 
ty to Christian Unitarianism into 
this matter. As we write, a late 
number of the Inquirer, our old, 
able, radical, Unitarian paper of 
‘London comes to hand, in which ~ 
the editor, with Mr. Gannett’s 
pamphlet “Unitarianism or Some- 
thing Better,” and the pamphlet 
of the’ Christian men “Unitarian 
Christianity — Some Significant 
Utterances” both in hand, gives us 
an editorial review of our Western 
situation. After a careful state- 
ment of the issue as he gathers it 
from the writings of both parties, 
he says in conclusion: “On the 
whole then, we see no reason for 
this contemplated new departure. 
For all practical purposes, Uni- 
tarianism is broad enough and 
free enough. A_ better religion 
than it offers cannot, we think, be 
had amongst all the forms. of 
religious thought that prevail in 
the world. It is in full accord 
with nature, science, reason and 
humanity. It despises no honest 
‘thought, denounces no honest 
doubt, and cherishes toward all 
the sentiment of abiding hope. It 
stands squarely before the world, 
known of all men for a broad and 
generous liberalism of religious 
‘thought. Is the ethical movement 
something better? We think not.” 


| 
| 


| 


Now we ask in all candor, why 
have not the Christian Register 
and the Unitarian Review taken 
such a clear, true position as this, 
‘instead of apologizing for Western 
-Ethicalism, and trying to make 
out that it is good Unitarianism ? 
If they had, what would have been 
the result? The result would have 
been, we should have been saved 
from a large part of our present 
trouble. The thing that has really 
made the situation serious, has 
been the fact that the leading de- 
nominational organs, which ought 
to have been found firm as a rock 
for Christian Unitarianism, when 
the time of need come, deserted the 
Christian party and became apolo- 
gists for Ethicism. If the Review 
and the Register, with their in- 
fluence and prestige, had said from 
the beginning, “The Ethical men, 
of course, have a right to their full 
thought and a free expression of 
the same within the limits of Uni- 
tarianism, but we cannot for a 
moment assent to any movement 
to change fundamentally the basis 
of the denomination so as to de- 


stroy or jeopardize its theistic and | and verbally expressed in different forms, it was also a way of picturing the truth 
Christian isha that Me the result | and may go through historical changes that God and man are inseparable, ee 
LL J ‘ i : . 7 
would have been ‘salutary and | of form, just as the different genera of “in Him we live sgt have our being, 
powerful; instead of the Ethical animals, each remaining true to its own and that man is God’s ae Fe cue 
TO Veet reaching its present | distinctive idea, have developed into | was taken as the type oO umani - 
dangerous proportions, it would| higher forms. Now, the great danger When we can discriminate the genera 
have been kept within limits easily in the history of religion has always | idea from the particular form, we no 
bontrolled been that a general idea may be confused longer insist upon the latter as essential, 


Our editorial brethren have! with some particular conception of it or though we may retain it for its ete 
wanted to keep peace, but they way of stating it; and then this Pe eer just as we tbe to : 
have made the sad mistake of| ular conception or statement is made au- of God 8 throne, when we no longer be- 
thinking they could secure it by thoritative and final,—that is, a “creed, lieve in a literal aed ounaee ee 
giving countenance and encourage-| in one offensive sense of the word. And This explains the real trou 5 a he 
ment to revolution—to that which | another danger, almost as great, has! Parker controversy. The miraculous 
in its very nature means disturb- | been, that in consequence of such con- | conception of Revelation was eat, 
ance and division. It seems an| fusion the general idea may be, or may | nately made a test of Unitarianism; and 
almost inexpressible misfortune | seem to be, repudiated in the effort to/ for a while the more spiritual conception 
that our leading editors here have get rid of some particular conception or | that now prevails was barred out. But 
not taken such a position as the statement, which is unfortunately this more spiritual conception did not 
editors of both our London Unita-| identified with it,—as belief in God was | deny the general idea. To deny the 
rian papers have taken. If they repudiated in France a hundred years | general idea would be cutting away all 
had, the prospects before Ameri- ago, because it was identified with ‘the | rational ground for believing in the ob- 
can Unitarianism would have been tyranny and the despotic theism of the | jective reality of ethical and spiritual 
very different from what they now | Roman church. truths, and this would be retrogression ; 
are. ae cs Therefore, it is obvious that if any | but to deny a lower conception for the 

Nk ep OATS. religious movement is to keep its histor-| sake of affirming a higher conception was 
The Chicago Statement. ic identity, it must be faithful to its|to make the ground of belief in the idea 

The new Statement of Unitarian Belief | distinctive ideas; and, on the other hand, | more hig os eit and ba was 
adopted by the Western Conference in| if it is to develop according to its own progress, . i t ith ar * pa es 
Chicago last. May, was offered as an| law, it must not insist on any temporary = In no way eat ; a 3 * 
affirmation of “the things most common-| forms of these ideas as essential, and| “Western Issue;” eee : a ‘a ; is 
ly believed to-day among us.” But it! still less must it retrograde to any | proposed by the page eae © go oe i 
was added, “that this is to be regarded | primitive and out grown forms, such as lower conceptions a igion ins ro) 
only as the thought of the majority.”| Ethicism is, as compared with Chris- going forward es igher aoe Pe 
The proposer of this statement then re- tianity, in the general history of religion. that S to regar a crude no a oO 
marked of the brethren who withdrew |” Now, Unitarianism has sectired Pro- religion (a worship of impersona Law 
from the Conference a year ago,—“They | gress (without being unfaithful to its | or ethical Ideas) the only Snarpenane ne 
say, You must believe these things in | characteristic ideas) by allowing — no of Unitarianism, sae to rule out all the 
order to be a Unitarian; we leave that creeds, that is, no particular conceptions higher and Christian canceptiona as 
matter of believing open and bind none;” | or statements made authorative and merely the opinions or thought” of a 
and further,—“f think, if we make this final; and it has secured Liberty also by majority. . 
declaration, we shall put our friends in a| allowing every one to judge Sor himself | (2) Now, in examining the Chicago 
position from which they themselves will | whether he really sympathises with these | Statement, we find, as I have said, that 
wish to retire in three or four years; at| characteristic ideas, and by also attach-| the word “thought” is equivocal in the 
any rate, we put ourselves ina position|ing no stigma to dissent. The whole | proviso that this Statement is “to be re- 
where we shall at least be understood.” | literature and life of the denomination garded only as the thought of the ma- 

But is this really so? Was not our! form the only standard, and each man’s | jority.” The proposer evidently meant 
brother, on the contrary, really put him-| conscience is the only tribunal, except, | that even the general ideas suggested by 
self in a position from which he ought|of course, when trust-funds must ne his statement were not to be regarded aa 
to be glad to “retire” very promptly?) administered. It has no “name-tests, |a test of Unitarianism, that is, of the 
Has he not really tangled himself in| no “shibboleths.” If any one objects ae “full right to our common name,” for he 
sophistry worse than ever? Let us care-| any particular word or form of words, | has repeatedly explained that the only 
fully examine his proposal and see what) it simply says, “Very well, choose your | test he would require is a very general 
it really means. own words but don’t loose sight of our | belief in “truth, righteousness and 1 ove;” 

(1) In the first place, he confuses a/ characteristic ideas.” to him these last ideas are the only 
very obvious distinction, which in part! Of course, there is often danger, as I _characteristies of Unitarianism. But, 
underlies the Unitarian protest against have remarked, of confusing some par-| plainly, most Unitarians would take this 
creeds. It is the distinction between, ticular conception of an idea with the proviso in harmony with the hitherto 
general ideas in religion and the various | idea itself.. This,—as Unitarians have | prevailing Unitarian principle (especially 
particular conceptions of those idess.| said, and the Broad-Chureh men are if they had not carefully read Unity for 
When he speaks of “the thought of the | now conceding,—was the cause of the! the past year or two) and would say that 
majority” and “these things,” his re-| mistake of the Christian church in -mak- | the word “thought” must refer, not to 
marks are applicable to a Unitarian ing the Deity of Christ an essential of the general ideas suggested here, but to 
Statement in one sense of these phrases, | Christianity. For this doctrine origi-| this particular way of conceivin pand 

and, from not distinguishing the differ-| nated as a symbolic way of conceivin | Stating them; for they would naturally 
ence, he assumes that they are applicable | and picturing the humanity and im- say, “This professes to be & Unitarian 
in the other sense also, which is not true. _manence of God and the divine sonship Statement, and therefore it must attempt 

The distinction is very important, be-| of human nature. It was a symbolic | to suggest the general ideas ‘that all 
cause every great religious movement | way of saying that God is Christlike, or| Unitarians hold and that make Unita- 
has been characterized by certain general | is such a being in His infiniteness as | rianism to be Unitarian, and this pee 
ideas, which may be mentally conceived _ Jesus was in his human finiteness; and viso must be meant to guard against the 
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Thus the word “thonght” is sophistical 
because it inevitably 
Unitarians a different meaning from that | plied anyhow, that these general ideas 


intended by the proposer and gives an “Te essential, or, in other words, are a. 


. : |limic and test, and that no one cowd 
appearance of consistency with accepted |honestly claim the right of “free in- 
Unitarian principles, when redly there is /quiry” to justify him in changing the 
no consistency; and so the proposer seems | historic meaning of the Unitarian name 
to make a conclusive argument for his | °T leaving out one of these general ideas 


: ; a ith | 88 Rot essential to Unitarianism. But 
point, when he is merely playing with | the other meaning of this N. H. proviso 
the different meanings of a word. 


| was the meaning really intended, as I 
When Unitarians qualify a statement can bear conclusive witness, because I 
MgEF 28 : oe .,| Wrote it myself. ‘Inquiry’ referred to 

of Unitarian belief by saying that it) any religious question; “fellowship” 
represents only those who vote for or; meant religious fellowship in the broad- 
sign it, they have never hitherto meant est sense; and “creed” meant a_ test of 


ee character; for these were the wsual and 
to im all Unit would not ? ‘ } 
imply that nitarians |popular meanings. Now a creed, in 


accept the general ideas there suggested; | this sense, puts a stigma on dissent; it 
for otherwise it would not be in any sense | implies that dissenters are destined to 


a statement of Unitarianism. They have | Perdition hereafter, and of course cannot 
ae ie ane: Cmte oes ii See | be fellowshiped as Christians here; and 
simply means, what orthodox divines | turther that, because dissent is morally 
mean in saying that they hold certain | culpable, free inquiry is dangerous. And, 
ereeds “for substance of doctrine,”—that therefore, the N. H. Statement, in pro- 


is that they and all Unitarians do accept fessing not to bea creed, implies that 
— Vl ¢ this | 2° divergence of belief shall be made a 
the general ideas, but not all accept this | ¢..¢ of character, that all who stow a 


particular form; or, in other words, only Christian spirit shall be fellowshipped as 
they who sign or vote for a Unitarian Christians, and that free inquiry shall be 


soll }encouraged to the utmost. But, at the 
statement are underst ” Fickene sits same time, it implies that they who are 


this way of conceiving and stating the | not in sympathy with the general ideas 
general ideas of Unitarianism. | here suggested are not properly Unitar- 


; . : 'ians, and that belief in “free inquiry” 
i tee mr iota S eercey aeererg, alone does not make anyone a Unitarian. 
ment, to illustrate. 


I can speak of this |} And when we speak of giving our Uni- 
with authority, because I was the secre- tarian fellowship, we mean, that we, as 


tary of the committee of the N. H. As-} Unitarians, fellowship others as Chris- 
A . : | tians, not that we always and necessarily 
sociation that prepared it, and I had the regard them to be properly Unitarians. 


chief responsibility of corresponding 2nd; But how utterly opposed to this is the 
conferring about it with many prominent | notion of Unity, that a Unitarian State- 
Unitarian ministers. This was intended | Ment is not necessarily a Statement of 
ll St 4 meena case Unitarianism, that is, of the general 

to express substantially © MATACMSNE | +deas which all Unitarians hold and 
ideas of Unitarianism, that is, the ideas} which make them to be Onitarians, but 
that all Unitarians accept in one or an-| only the “thought” or beliefs, of a mere 
other form. Practically, not merely the | “™ajority,” so that anyone who not 
; 5 merely prefers a different conception or 
general ideas, but all the phraseology WaS statement, but dissents totally and an- 
cordially approved by the twenty minis- | tagonistically from some of these gener- 
ters who were consulted at every wn Te a wre Ms ag ee yee a a 

: ns a} 34¢ Unitarian, if only he believes in “trut 

during the last revision through which it De cligoesNacaes gant seeks Feaseria the 
passed; and among these were Drs. Thos. | qrotiest caricature of the Unitarian 
Hill and A. P. Peabody and Revs. M.J.| principle. It really makes ‘‘truth, 
and W. H. Savage who represented then righteousness and love” (taken, of course, 


x a . + -in the merely ethical sense, which is the 
the most diverse views in our ministry. | only sense that the ethicists will recog- 


Thus it expressed not merely the general | nize,—and the purpose of this new ex- 
consensus, but the exact verbal agree-| planation of Unitarianism is to include 


resentative ministers, | the ethicists) to be the only general 
eee exeety a eee cas could | ideas of Unitarianism; and under the 
and was as accurate an an | Unitarian name it covers all conceivable 


be obtained to the question, “What is) confusions of antagonistic religious ideas. 
Unitarianism?” Nevertheless, we were “Fair is foul and foul is fair.” 

careful to secure Progress and nr tapads 3. And then, that nothing shall be 
first and chiefly by affirming that “the joft undone that will increase the con- 


And it was distinctly im-! 


Christianity of Christ is a spirit and life,” | fusion, and mislead Unitarians, we are 

and secondly by the proviso that “this is told that — eo expresses “the 
ae : eat ‘we ieves’ of Unitarianism,” 

not a creed in the sense of a limit of in-| 8 . 


Tay (Unity, June 4, p. 204, col. 2) which’ 
quiry or atest of fellowship.” But what would be perfectly intelligible if it refers 


did this proviso mean? It was capable to the general ideas here suggested, while | 


: 5 true, “the thought of the majority” means on-' 
job two meanings, both of which are true. | ly this particular form of conceiving and 


First, 1t might mean (what the proviso of stating these ideas; but evidently the 
the Chicago statement also would be un- proposer meant to make no distinction 


_dérstood mean most Unitarians) een ideas and particular forms. Yet, 
wi A be . if the general ideas are “only the thought | 
means) then these cannot at the same | 
time be called “the great ‘we believes’ of . 
Unitarianism;” for this expression can- 


- 
. 
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* 


of the majonty” (which is what he plainly » 


Tf this is not the plain meaning of 
the expression, then the English Jan- 


guage is simply a device for appearing ¢ 


to say exactly the opposite of what oue 
really means in his own mind, 

There is a similar tangle of equivocal- 
ness in the remark that, “7 hey (the Chris- 
tian basis brethren) say, You must believe 
these things in order to be a Unitarian; 
we leave that matter of believing open 
and bind none. Bnt what does the 
phrase ‘these things” mean? The gen- 
eral ideas suggested in the Statement? 
Or this particular way of stating them? 
Tfit means the general ideas, then how 
can this be a Statement of “the great ‘we 
believes’ in Unitarianism ;’’ and yet a Uni- 
tarian be allowed to repudiate any of 
them and continue to be a Unitarian? 
Certainly, a Unitarian must believe in 
these general ideas. It seems as obvious 
as that two and two make four. But on 
the other hand, most Unitarians would 
understand the phrase “these things” to 
mean this particular Statement, and 


would reply, ‘*‘You dots wrong, we never - 


insist that a Unitarian must believe any 
particular Statement.” Thus the pro- 
poser, by confusing the two meanings, 
tries to prove that itis consistent with 
Unitarian principles for Unitarians to 
hold not even the most general religious 
ideas in common, as the characteristic 
ideas of Unitarianism, and then, in al- 
most the same breath, he gives himself 
away and contradicts all that he has 
said. 

And, more than this, to put forward 
“the thought of a majority” (as he would 
have us regard even the general ideas of 
this Statement) as 7t were the wnanimous 
belief of a church, which is whet the 
phrase “the great ‘we believes’ of Uni- 
tarianism” must mean, is a gross impo- 
sition on the minority, though it be a 
minority of only one. The wrong of it is 
the essential wrong of creeds, in one 
offensive sense of the word. And thus 
the proposer of this Statement, while 
professing utter creedlessness in every 
sense of the word, has tried to commit 
the Western Conference, if his~ own 
language is to be taken in the usual 
English sense, to one of the worst kinds of 
creeds, by making this particular State- 
ment of Belief a test of Unitarianism. 

At any rate, in the confusion caused by. 
this eqnivocal use of words, both sides 
are cheated. The great majority of Uni- 
tarians, who have paid very little at- 
tention to the details of this discussion 
and put upon words the usual Unitarian 
meaning. are misled in supposing that 
this Statement was offered as suggesting 
ing the general ideas which ail Unitarians 
must believe, and that therefore the West- 
ern Issue” is practically closed, which I 
have fonnd to be a common impression 
in the East, even among our ministers; 
for it is plain that the ‘“‘Unity” brethren 
mean nothing of this kind, and, having 
quieted the alarm that the Cincinnati 
action caused, are determined to push 
their plan of Free-Religionizing the 
denomination, And, on the other hand, 
the leaders of the Ethical basis party 
have really out-witted themselves, not being 
intelligent enough to say consistently and 
unequivocally what they really mean; 
for whatever may have been  ntended by 
the phrase “the great ‘we believes’ of 
Unitarianism,” it is really capable -of 
only one meaning, and thisa meaning 
which rules out all Ethiciste and others 
who do not sympathize with all the gen- 
eral ideas suggested in the Statement, as 
not properly Unitarians, mh - OCA 


~“ 
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“Tn essentials, Unity; in non-cssentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity. 
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Editorial Note. 

This extra of Cur Brest Worps 
is issued with the hope of show- 
ing a clear view and statement of 
the “Issue in the West” as viewed 
from various vantage grounds by 
those who believe that Unitarian- 
ism should mean Christianity. 
Copies are sent free by mail to 
many non-subscribers with the 
hope that all who desire to judge 
justly will give both sides a candid 
reading. 


What It Means. 
The following editorial is from 
a late number of the Christian 
Infe, London: 


Brother Chadwick’s defence of 
the American Western Conference 
lapse was not appreciated by the 
London audience to which he ad- 
dressed it, last Whitsuntide, at 
the same value which appears to 
be attached to it on his own side 
of the water. Several American 
journals have congratulated him 
on the success of his oration; but 
those who heard it thought it 
long, dull and shirking the point, 
The question’ was ‘asked at the 
time, What does it mean? And 
when this is the result of an elabor- 
ate effort of exposition, it is plain 
that the speaker has not made a 
satisfactory impression, We pro- 


‘ 


‘Yoease of a 


pose to state our own views as to 
what this ‘Ethical’ movement 
among the Western Unitarians of 
America means, and there shall be 
no ambiguity about our language. 

It means atheism in the Uni- 
tarian pulpit. 

After calling attention to the 
Unitarian minister 
preaching in the West who doves 
not believe in God or immortality, 
the editor goes on to say: 


Four years ago 4 lecture was de- 
livered (20th May, 1883), before 
the “Society for Ethical Culture, of 
Chicago,” by W. M. Salter. It 
was published with the very 
proper and instructive title, “Why 
Unitarianism Does Not Satisfy 
Us.” In proceeding to give the 
wherefore and the why, Mr. Salter 
maintains that Unitarianism 
“holds only to the simplest postu- 
lates of Christian faith, namely, 
that men havea Father in Heaven, 
that they will live again after they 
die, that Jesus, meantime, is our 
Guide and Master. But,” he adds, 
“the time has come when even 
these postulates are under a shad- 
ow for some good and earnest 
men.” ‘This is plain speaking. 
Unitarianism does not satisfy the 
“Society for Ethical Culture, of 
Chicago,” because it holds “the 
simplest postulates of Christian 
faith” —God, immortality, Christ 
“There is, indeed,” Mr. Salter goes 
on to say, “a new species of Uni- 
tarianism here in the West; but 
even this vigorous and free young 
plant has not yet [in May, 1883] 
transcended theological hmits. I 
hope, I almost believe, that some 
day it will, that it will join hands 
with those who propose a purely 
Ethical’ basis of fellowship.” A 
prophetic note at the foot of the 
page rests this hope on the prob- 
able action of W. C. Gannett; J. C. 
Learned, and J. Ll. Jones. 


The propheey has been realized. 
And now we see what it all means; 
where the proposal of “a purely 
ethical basis of fellowship” really 
comes from; and what it is meant 
to shake hands with at parting, 
and to shake hands with in wel- 
come. The proposal starts from 
those who admit that) no sort of 
Unitarianism satisfies them. It 


bids a courteous and a kind fare- 
well to ‘‘the simplest postulates of 
of Christian faith,” including be- 
lief in a. Fether in Heaven. It 
cries, “Hail, icllow, well met,” to 
those who ignore, and to those 
who deny God, Christ, and im- 
mortality. Such is the proposal 
which the Western Conference 
has taken the fatal step of adopt- 
ing. 

Why did not Brother Chadwick 
tell us this? Why did he amuse 
himself, and weary us, with a dis- 
quisition on the excellent theism 
and admirable Christianity of the 
men who have inflicted on our 
Church this grievous wrong? 


The Ethical and Christian Posi- 
tions Compared. 


Dr. J. H. Allen; editor of tke 
Unitarian Review, in a late letter 
printed in Our Best Worps makes 
the amazing claim that there is 
little or no difference between the 


positions held by the Christian © 


and Ethical parties in the West. 
Let us see. Let:us put side by 
side the exact positions of the two. 
The following statement we have 
given our readers before, but it 
is ‘so careful, concise and exact 
that we cannot do better than give 
it again in this connection: 


Is belief in God essential to 
Unitarianism ? 
The Christian or|. The Ethical or 


Theistic party in the ; Unity party answer 
West, answer Yes/ re 


lo! 

Is worship essential to Unita- 
rianism ? 

The Christian or} The Ethical, or 
Theistic party in the ; Unity party answer, 
West, answer, Yes/| No! 

To sum up in a word: Is Unita- 
rianism essentially or necessarily 
Christian or Theistic? 

The Christian or | The Ethical, or 
Theistic partyin the ; Unity party answer, 
West, answer, Yes!| No! 

No answer has ever been made. 
No answer can be made gainsaying 
the above statement. We believe it 
is as fair and accurate as it is possi- 
ble for a statement to be made, as 
we certainly should expect it would 
be, signed as it was by such men 
as A. A. Livermore, A. P. Pea- 
bodp, Rush R. Shippen, G. W. 
Cutter, J. T. Bixby, John Snyder, 
H. H. Barber, and J. T.. Sunder- 
land. 


: 
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Unitarianism or Something Better. 


_ The controversy in the West, as 
it is called, caused by the action of 
the Western Unitarian Conference 
in Cincinnati in May, 1886, has 
produced a plentiful crop of pam- 
phlets, essays, lectures, and news- 
paper articles, all showing the 
interest taken in the matter dis- 
cussed. Two of these pamphlets 
are now before us:—‘“Unitarian 
Christianity. Some _ significant 
utterances,” and “Unitarianism 
or something better;’ the former 
taking the Christian and theistic 
side, the other the ethical side.... 
We frankly own that we have lit- 
tle sympathy with the extremist 
whom the most liberal construc- 
tion of positive belief is unable to 
satisfy. The “ethical” men write 
as if there were really some danger 
of a Unitarian creed. Surely no 
apprehension could be more un- 
real. The danger is quite in the 
opposite direction, that of shrink- 
ing so neryously from all affirma- 
tive statements of doctrine as to 
leave no element of positive relig- 
ious belief remaining. * Unitarian- 
ism has ever stood on the line of 
primitive Christian tradition. Its 
aim has been to restore Chris- 
tianity to its first simplicity. It 
has endeayoured all through its 
history to reform Christian insti- 
tutions and the popular Christian 
theology..... 


The resolution passed at the 
Cincinnati meeting reads as fol- 
lows:—‘“Resolved, That the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference bases its 
fellowship on no dogmatic tests, 
but welcomes all who wish to join 
it to help establish truth and right- 
eousness and love in the world.” 
Those who cannot accept this res- 
olution feel that by extending this 
wide welcome without referring in 
it to any doctrinal belief-name, 
however great and dear it may 
be,even to the names “Christian- 
ity” and “God,” the Conference 
has placed itself on non-religious 
ground. It invites to Unitarian 
fellowship men of any belief or no 
belief. It leaves religious belief 
altogether out of the question, and 
concerns itself with ethical con- 
siderations only. What is this but 
to abandon the religious ground, 


to ignore all that is distinctly 


religious, and lzave it on one side 
as practically unimportant? The 
belief in God and the acceptance 
of Christianity in any sense are 
open questions. One is welcome 


if he believes, another is equally: 


welcome who — rejects both. 


and say we will work together! 
Is it possible? Is it practical? 
They are invited to work together 
to promote “truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world.” Are 
they agreed what is “truth,” what 
is “righteousness?” These words 
have one meaning to the Theist 
and another to the Atheist. The 
teaching of one would be at va- 
riance with that of the other. Yet 
the same membership is open to 
both, and both on successive Sun- 
days may occupy the same pulpit. 
How long could such opposites 
work in common? ‘The more 
faithful each was to his own 
thought, the more manifest their 
antagonism would be. It seems 
to us that only by practicing a de- 
gree Of mental reservation utterly 
destructive of all candor and fidel- 
ity to the individual conscience 
could such co-operation be possi- 
ble. If, on the contrary, Theist 
and Atheist, Agnostic and Chris- 
tian, were each outspoken, what a 
babel must the Western Unita- 
rian Conference become! 


.... The separate groups into 
which men are divided by differ- 
ences of opinion are not artificial 
but natural. Men are drawn into 
these groups in the most natural 
way possible, by mutual accord, 
mental sympathy, and affinities of 
thought and faith. And thus 
each group can do its own work 
honestly in its own way, and con- 
tributeits part to the common good. 
True, there needs to be one senti- 
ment cherished heartily amongst 
them, and that is the sentiment of 
perfect tolerance towards all hon- 
est diiferences of opinion. 
spirit of bigotry is the bane of re- 
ligion, but where perfect tolerance 
is cherished, no room for bigotry 
exists. It may be justly claimed 
for Unitarians that they have set 
an example to other denomina- 
tions in this respect. They have 
shown a larger charity, a broader 
tolerance than any other church. 
Some think they have carried this 
spirit too far, and that it accounts 
for the lack of denominational zeal 
for which they are marked. But 
even tolerance has its just limit, 
and that limit, it seems to us, is 
passed when we are asked to put 
aside the avowal of Theistic faith 
in order to work with those who 
have no faith at all. 

On the whole, then, we see no 
reason for this contemplated new 
departure. For all practical pur- 
poses Unitarianism is broad 
enough and free enough. A_ bet- 


The! 


Theist and Atheist, the Agnostic, ter religion than it offers cannot, 
and the Christian, shake hands|we think, be had amongst all the 


accord with the teachings of na- 
ture, science, reason, and huma 4 
ity. It despises no honest thought, 
denounces no honest doubt, and 
cherishes towards all the senti- 
ment of abiding hope. It stands 
squarely before the world, known 
of all men for a broad and gener- 
ous liberalism of religious thought. 
Is the ethical movement some- 
thing better? We think not.— 
The Inquirer (London). 


In all candor we repeat the 
question which we asked in our 
last extra: Why have not the 
Christian Register and the Unitar- 
ian Review taken such a clear, true 


position as this, instead of apolo- 
cizing for Western Ethicalism, and 


forms of religious thought that 
prevail in the world. It is in full 


trying to make out that it is good 
Unitarianism? If they had, what 
would have been the result? The 
result would have been, we should 
have been saved from a large part 
of our present trouble. The thing 
that has really made the sitwation 
serious, has been the fact that the 
leading denominational organs, 
which ought to have been firm as 
a rock for Christian Unitarianism, 
when the time of need came, de- 
serted the Christian party and 
became apologists for Ethicism. 

If the Review and the Register, 
with their influence and _ prestige, 
had said from the beginning, “I'he 
Ethical men, of course, have a 
right to their fuil thought and a 
free expression of the same within 
the limits of Unitarianism, but we 
cannot for a moment assent to any 
movement to change fundamentally 
the basis of the denomination so as 
to destroy or jeopardize it theistic 
and Christian character,’ the 
result would have been salutary 
and powerful; instead of the Eth- 
ical movement reaching its present 
dangerously proportions, 1t would 
have been kept within limits easily 
controlled. 

Our editorial brethren have 
wanted to keep peace, but they 
have made the sad mistake of 
thinking they could secure it by 
eiying countenance and encourage- 
ment to revolution—to that which 
in its very nature means disturb- 
ance and division. It seems an 
almost inexpressible misfortune 
that our Jeading editors here have 
not taken such a position as the 
editors of both our London Unitar- 
ian papers have taken, If they 
had, the prospects before Ameri- 
can Unitarianism would have been 
very different from what they now 
are. 
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Tho Supposed “Ethical Revival” in| those whose names I have men- 


the West. 


There is an erroneous impression 
prevailing in some quarters that 
the Ethicist movement in Western 
Unitarianism means an “Ethical 
revival,” or a moral quickening, or 
a deepening of moral earnestness 
and power, among those indiyid- 
ual Unitarians and those churches 
of the West that are connected 
with the Ethicist movement. True, 
the movement does mean bringing 
Ethics forward into a certain kind 
of theoretical prominence which it 
neyer had before, by relegating to 
a secondary place as compared 
with it those great religious faiths 
which Unitarianism has always 
put onan equality with it. Of 
course this at first sight looks like 
strengthening and _— “reviving” 
Ethics, deepening the moral 
foundations of society, giving new 
life and vigor tu all moral move- 
ments and movements to purify 
and bless mankind. But curiously 
enough a little deeper looking 
shows us that this is not the real 
meaning of the movement at all. 
We have looked earnestly to see 
them, but plainly there are no 
signs of a deepening of moral life 
along the lines’ of this Ethical 
movement. There is in it no new 
interest in charities or philanthro- 
pies or practical beneficences. 
There is no new outreaching 
toward the poor or suffering or sin- 
ning. There is no new effort to 
seek and save the lost. There is 
no new voice of power raised 
against the wrongs of the age. 
The Ethical leaders are men who 
do much good moral work, who 
take a fair average interest in the 
moral movements of the day. But 
is there one of them that does 
more? As compared with the 
Christian Unitarians of the West 
are they conspicuous? Is there 
one of their number who has done 
more in practical beneficence 
within the past ten years, is there 
one who has done as much, as has, 
say, Brother Cutter of Buffalo, or 
Brother Gordon of Milwaukee, or 
Brother Allen of New Orleans, or 
Brother Thomas Eliot of Portland? 
Has Ethicalism ever produced a life 
surpassing in Ethical quality that 
of Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, or whose 
Ethical work in almost every possi- 
ble practical way, has been more 
rich? No, L fancy that our Ethical 
movement brethren themselves, if 
asked to point out the six of our 
Western ministers who have made 
the Ethical side of their work 
most really strong and effective, 
would be compelled to point out 


tioned—everyone of whom is out- 
side of this so-called “Ethical 
Movement.” 

And this is no wonder. For 
this movement isn’t an “Ethical 
revival;” it is rather a lterary 
revival. Its preaching is marked 
by literary and rationalistic char- 
acteristics more than by any other. 
Often, it is true, it reveals a fine 
moral glow, and not unfrequently 
clear spiritual insights and strong 
faiths; but it rarely comes down 
much to the level of the uncultur- 
ed or the sinning, and its leading 
characteristics are intellectual. 
Perhaps in no single direction is 
it putting so much strength as into 
the organization and carrying on 
of clubs. But they are in nearly 
every case literary clubs, almost 
never for philanthrophy, seldom 
ever for the study of theoretical 
ethics. In this respect it falls 
much behind the Ethical Culture 
Societies proper; for they do 
organize carefully for ethical study. 

If this so-called Ethical: move- 
ment in Western Unitarianism 
meant really an “Ethical revival’ 
—a deepening moral earnestness 
—a growing interest in the prac- 
tical welfare of men—a new effort 
to reach down and help them up 
out of ignorance, and suffering, 
and especially evil, many of us 
would be drawn to it that now are 
not. But as we look at it we see 
it cutting itself off from any pos- 
sibility of moral revival in any 
large or permanent way, by re- 
moving from among its funda- 
mentals those great religious faiths 
ont of which great and powerful 
moral revivals have always sprung, 
and in the nature of things always 
must. When the time comes that 
we havea revival of Christian 
faith among Western Unitarians, 
when our hearts all get on fire 
with the sense that we are workers 
together with God, even as Christ 
was, and that all men are children 
of God and therefore our brothers, 
no matter how poor or ignorant 
or degraded they may be, then we 
shall have the conditions that will 
make an “ethical revival” in Uni- 
tarianism possible. Until then I 
see little prospect. 


I ask permission to call the 
attention of your readers to these 
thoughts and to the facts which I 
cite, because I have reason to know 
that some, especially in the East, 
are laboring under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the real nature of the 
Ethical Basis movement in the 
West, and are extending to it a 
sympathy, because of its supposed 


effects in quickening and deepen- 
ing moral life among us, which 
they would not extend if they 
knew that it has had no such 
effects, and cannot have, but the 
exact oposite, since it is removing 
to a less commanding place among 
us.those great religious faiths 
which have always been the most 
unfailing fountains of moral life 
and power among men. 


A WESTERN UNITARIAN. 


“A Word on the Other Side.” 


The Unitarian Herald, Manchester, 
in a recent issue gives alengthy editorial 
on “The Ethical Movement among Uni- 
tarians in America.” We make the fol- 
lowing extract in reference to OuR BEst 


Worps: 


We do not know anything that has of 
late given us more satisfaction than an 
article which appeared in the August 
number of Our Best Worps, the little 
missionary periodical conducted by the 
Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, of Shelbyville, 
Til. It is headed, ‘‘A Word on the Other 
Side,” and its object is to show that there 
is a good deal to be said for the ethical 
movement in the Unitarian body, which 
has caused such commotion among our 
churches in the West..... 


We do not propose at the present 
moment to bring the matter before our 
readers in all its bearings. It is not yet 
settled in any final way among the 
parties themselves, and to them it must 
be left to struggle throughit. Any criti- 
cism or counsel on our part would seem 
an impertinence. But it cannot do any 
harm and we do not feel it to be going 
beyond our place to say that we derive 
the greatest satisfaction from observing 
the disposition to give full consideration 
to the real meaning and merit of the 
oposite party which is shown by the pub- 
lication in Our Best Worps of “A word 
on the other side.” 

For the cause’s sake we take this oc- 
casion to say this paper has not only 
been always ready to give the non-Chris- 
tian and Ethical party all the hearing 
asked for—having never deviined a com- 
munication written in defense of that 
party—but we have been ever ready to 
acknowledge the honesty of purpose of 
such leaders as Jones, Blake, Gannett 
and Learned. But,we regret to say, many 
who have sought to defend a basis of 
Christian Theism for our Unitsrian body 
have been denied a hearing in the col- 
umns of Unity and the Christian Reg- 
ister. Indeed, it was largely because of 
the fact that those papers which clam- 
mored loudest for freedom refused those 
of usa hearing who would plead for a 
Christian basis for Unitarianism that 
Ovur Best Worps now exists; and while 
the Unitarian may not give this 
reason for its existence, yet if Unity and 
the Register had proved themselves 
broadly representative (as they have 
sometimes inclined to boast of being) the 
Unitarian would probably not have 
been demanded. 
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there are no “two parties” for the 
A. U. Ato “choose between” or to 
“steer clear of” altogether. There 
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JASPER L, DOUTHIT, Eprror. West who do not believe in the 
basis for Unitarianism which the 
A. U. A., and Unitarianism gener- 
ally, occupies, and will neither 
work on that basis, nor peaceably 
let others in the West do so. 
These men have now the Western 
Conference in their hands as the 
leading representatives of these 
ideas,—an organization which by 
distinct vote has rejected the A. 
U. A.’s basis of. Christian Theism, 
and adopted a basis of ethics 
alone. 

Then, there is in the’ West 
another body of men, some def- 


bE “A Purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
vannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 

**Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone’ 

Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter. 


OCTOBER 1, 1887. 
Shall the American Unitarian As- 
sociation “Take Sides” in 
the West ? 


In some quarters there is talk 
about the propriety or improprie- 
ty of the A. U. A. “taking sides” 
in the Western issue. But such 
talk is misleading, for there are 
no sides for it to “take.” It Is 7 
self one side, and cannot escape it 
only by abdicating its position as 
a Christian body. The question 
at issue, and the only one, is, 
whether the Unitarianism of the 
West shall be such as the A. U. 
A. stands for (a Christian Unita- 
rianism) or whether it shall be 
something different. The stand 
taken by Mr. Sunderland as Sec- 
retary of the Western Conference 
was simply a stand, kind and fra- 
ternal, but firm, for such a Unita- 
rianism of broad, simple, rational 
Christianity, as the A. U. A. and 
nearly every other Unitarian organ- 
ization in the world, except the 
Western Conference is organized 
to promote. This is the sum and 
substance and the whole of his 
offending. The organization of 
the new Western Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was simply the stand made 
by pastors, missionaries and lead- 
ing laymen in the West for the 
same. They organized in the 
most careful and constructive way, 
on the exact basis of the A. U. A. 
and explicitly ‘to co-operate with 
the A. U. A in its Western work.”| Wester ination trom the, beginning 


This is their whole offense. | the Western Conference as follows: “The 
sab the Gust of misundér-| 720% tone of Mr Gannott's statement 
’ 


Western Association, and some not, 
who are in harmony with the A. 
U. A.—who believe in and are 
working earnestly to promote the 
kind of Christian Unitarianism 
for which the A. U. A. stands. 
How then can the A. U. A, take 
sides? What “sides” are there for 
it totake? The only sides there are 
are two, that of the Hthicists and 
its own. For it to support the 
Ethicists would be to surrender 
its own Christian position. For 
it to be true to itself puts it in al- 
liance, necessarily and at once, 
with the Christian Unitarians of 
the West, all, and all organiza- 
tions of the same, the Western 
Association and any others that 
may exist; for to take sides against 
or even to ignore any of these 
would be to take sides against or 
ignore itself, — since they are 
simply bone of its bone and flesh 
of its flesh. We repeat, of the 


self one, and cannot escape being 
such only by abdicating its Chris- 
tian position. 
ARTO Sper 
Belief in God Only Incidental, 


_ One of the most influential and 
judicious of our younger ministers who 
has made a most careful study of the 


is simply a body of men in the| 


initely connected with the new 


“two sides” in the West, it zs 7t-: 


‘ Z i seems to say: ‘Most of us are theists 
standing clears away, it will be 
more and more clearly seen that 
the whole situation is very simple; 


now, but next year we may give up be- 
lief in God. If we do we'll let you know.’ ”’ 
Then he adds: “That is the falsehood of 
this statement as a representative Uni- 


tarian document for we do not expect 


to give up any of our great beliefs. On 
the contrary we expect to be more fully 
persuaded of them as time goes on.” 

Yes, just that is the central and fatal 
defect in the recent Western Conference 
statement, as indeed it is the fatal defect 
in the whole Ethical movement. The 
statement is drawn up in such away as 
to declare in effect that belief in God, or 
theism, though at the present time held 
to by a majority of Unitarians, is, still, 
only an incidental thing in Unitarianism, 
which may soon be outgrown for ought 
we know—this, instead of being a vital 
part of Unitarianism, which we use no 
“ifs” or “buts” about, which we make no 
more provision for the possible aban- 
donment of than we do for the possible 
abandonment of morals. Think of adopt- 
ing and publishing to the world as a 
representative Unitarian document a 
statement that makes the Unitarians of 
the West say to the world in effect: 
“Most of us are theists, but next year 
we may give up belief in God, If we 
do we'll lec you know.” 


From the Editor of the Unitarian 
Review. 


CamBripGE, Mass., Sept. 30, 1887. 

My Drar Mr. Douturt: A friend put 
into my hand at Princeton, a couple of 
days ago, an “Extra,” which I am told 
has been very widely distributed—per- 
haps given to everybody excepting me. 
This seems likely, as on opening it I find 
an article written by some nameless per- 
son, charging me in opprobrious terms 
with “partizanship”—which the writer 
knew me to haye emphatically disclaimed 
—in my conduct of the Unitarian Re- 
view. As I have long been accustomed 
to express my opinion, frankly as the 
day, over my own name, perhaps I 
ought not to take any notice of an 
anonymous attack. Having also both 
given and taken pretty freely, where the 
shafts flew thick in the real contro- 
versies of forty years ago, I am not likely 
to be frightened, though I may be annoy- 
ed, by the prick of a pinfeather dart 
thrown at me from behind a bush in the 
sham controversy of the past year or two. 

I suppose that the anonymous writer 
has not had the opportunity to read, or 
else not the capacity to understand the 
pages of the Review: for I do not like to 
charge him with intentional dishonesty 
in representing them. So I donot blame 
him for that—only for what some people 
might call cowardly in his way of doing 
it. But, forthe convenience of some of 
your readers who may not have seen the 
Review, I will sum up here the points of 
the position which it has acutally taken, 
in the form in which | have just had 
occasion to send them to my friend Mr. 
Sunderland :— 

1, That the Unitarian movement (as 
reported by the Review) is necessarily 
both “Theistic” and “Christian”—using 
both those terms in a far stricter sense 
than Mr. Sunderland has sometimes 
given them; 

2. That the Ethical Culture movement 
is on different lines and towards a differ- 
ent objective point, and that it is neither 
desirable nor possible for either move- 
ment to be merged in or combined with 
the other; 

3. That personally, I dissent from, and 
regret the action of the W. U. C., as 
tending to perpetuate the misunder- 
standing, but I don’t oppose it because 
it is none of my business; 

4, That, however, I do not admit that 
there is good ground for a schism or 
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secession, —much less a formal exclusion 
or excommunication,—which I should 
deplore and condemn; 

5. That, even granting the dangers 
which I do not myself apprebend, the 
true way to guard against them is not a 
“eredal test of fellowship” (which, indeed, 
©. A. A. disclaims), but by rallying more 
earnestly to the common work. 

Ts that “partisanship?” 

Yours Truly, 
J. H. ALLEN. 


We are sorry that Mr. Allen -has been 
“annoyed” by what he seems to regard 
as a “behind the bush” warfare. But a 
man of his experience in the “contro- 
versies of many years ago,” as he pleases 
to term it, should know there are many 
better reasons than he gives why a 
writer may withold his or her name from 
the public. But if Mr. Alllen desires 
the name of a person who fully endorses 
the anonymous article in question, he 
can put us down as one, and fire at us 
with no “sham” shots. Although we 
have little taste for the business, yet we 
are ready to give and take plain and hard 
knocks for the truth’s sake, and for 
love’s sake. 

We must say that it is almost amusing, 
if it were not wofully unfortunate, 
that the editor of the Unitarian Review 
should express himself on so vital a 
question in a way so vague as to be 
thoroughly misunderstood by many of 
both sides; and then for said editor to 
say that the action of the W. U. C.is 
none of his business, while at the same 
time becoming so much of an apologist 
for it, only adds tothe misunderstanding. 

To the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief, a copy of the said extra was mailed 
to Mr. Allen. We certainly had no 
motive in witholding it. 


i io 

How It Is Hurting Us. 
The Christian Leader of Sept. 8th, 
contains the following editorial note 
which shows how other denominations 
look upon the foolish and suicidal at- 
tempt of Western Unitarianism to open 
its pulpit to everybody, without respect 
to his religious belief or no belief, if only 
he believes.in “Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character.” Says the Leader: 

The pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Geneva, Ill., does not believe in a God in 
any other sense than that of cosmic 
force; believes man to be the highest 
form of existing intelligence; and he has 
no faith in the doctrine of personal im- 
mortality. The Unitarian wonders that 
with such views or lack of views “he 
wishes to be a minister, or can feel that 
he has a real Gospel to preach.” | Yet 
such are the sequences to which this 
creed of no creed runs, that this 
“preacher” is in full fellowship in the 
Unitarian body. 

Thus it is that the Ethical Movement 
is hurting us. It is making us, and 
justly so, a laughing stock to other de- 
nominations even those so nearly in 
sympathy with genuine Unitarianism as 
are the Universalists; while at the same. 
time it is gradually s ping our real re- 
ligious strength, health and life. How 
long will Unitarians East -and West re- 
main indifferent to this great harm that 
is coming tous? ~~ 


- 


| by it. 


issue of September 10th handles the 
situation without gloves. If there is a 
little too much of sharpness in some of 
its points we can scarcely wonder, since 
that denomination, as well as our own, 
has done so much to help on Dr. Town- 
gend’s cause. Says the Universalist: 


Dr. Townsend’s New Theology H erald, 
having failed to maintain an independent 
existence, has fallen into the open arms 
of Unity, and henceforth will make 
common cause with that periodical, the 
organ of the Ethical movement among 
Uuitarians, which has steadily opposed 
the recognition of Christianity In any 
statement of Unitarian belief, and is not 
a theological exponent in any shape, 
form or manner. It is a very curious 
transfer, this of the organ of an alleged 
New Theology to a journal that has no 
theology,—that excludes even a Chris- 
tian Theism from the statement of its 
beliefs. Dr. Townsend informed the 
world at Chautauqua, a few weeks ago, 
that the New Theology was not formu- 
lated as yet—it was only forming. Is it 
the doctor’s idea that the best way to 
assist in its development is to make the 
‘new? minus? This identification of Dr. 
Townsend and his paper with the non- 
Theistic and non-Christian Unitarians 
will probably end, as it should end, all 
participation of Universalists hereafter 
in the Lakeside school at Chautauqua, 
and will also, no doubt, cause the with- 
drawal of such Unitarians as Drs._Pea- 
body and Hill, from that platform. Lake- 
side may form hereafter a_ pleasant sum- 
mer camping ground for the Unity clubs, 
|where Browning and Emerson will be 
discussed beside the rippling waters and 
mid the breezes of Chautauqua, but as a 
school of the New Theology, Dr. Town- 
send’s experiment is already substantially 
ended. Itis a movement which, in the 
last phase it has assumed, suggests above 
all other things, demoralization—utter 
and absolute failure to grasp the true 
points of the situation. 


The Demise of the “New Theology Herald,” 

For some time past there have been 
indications that the New Theology Her- 
ald, the paper published at Jamestown, 
N. Y., as the organ of Dr. Townsend’s 
New Theology movement, has been 
losing its religious poise, or at least 
curiously travestying its name. Its 
junior editor, Mr. Lauer has plainly been 
more and more moving toward the po- 
sition of the Western Ethics. Two 
months ago a letter was published in the 
Herald from Mr. H. L. Green, editor of 
the Freethinker’s Magazine, urging 
co-operation between the New Theology 
men and the Freethinkers, and the in- 
clusion of some representative F'ree- 
thinkers like Col. Ingersoll or T. B. 
Wakeman, among the speakers of the 
Lakeside School of New Theology. To 
this Dr, Townsend answered in the 
Herald, thoughtfully and kindly but 
unequivocally, that the two plainly did 
not hold the same religious beliefs and 
were not working more than in part for 
the same ends, and, therefore, in the 
nature of the case could not unite. But 
Mr. Lauer, in the same number of the 
magazine, published an article, the aim 
of which was to show that there was no 
essential difference between the position 
of the Freethinkers and that of the New! 
Theology. 

This is only one of the many utterances 
of the junior editor of the New Theology 
Herald that have shown the direction in 
which he has been drifting. The friends 
at Meadville and others have seen it for 
some time and have been much troubled 
Indeed when Mr. Lauer left the 
Meadville schoola year ago, to join Dr. a 
Townsend, after only a single year of} 1f we were going to make a prediction, 
study in the school, it was felt by those it would be that the Lakeside School of 
who knew him best that his thought was | the New Theology has ended its exist- 
by no means sufficiently mature, or his|©MC® 98 4 religious institution. Of 
information sufficiently large to fit him | COUrS® with its new alliance with Unity, 
to undertake in any measure the shaping making that paper its mouthpiece, it 
of a new religious movement, and that it must change its name so as to leave out 
was a pity for him not to stay at the the word “Theology,” or else make itself 
school for at the least two years more of | ® laughing stock. That done the next 
study. It is not, therefore, surprising to natural thing to do will be to drop its 
those acquainted with the condition of religious charaeter and change into a 
things to learn that Mr. Lauer has open- } Summer school for Ethical, or more 
ly declared for the Ethical movement, likely simply literary study. Indeed 
and, since the New Theology Herald did | Were We to make our prediction more 
not pay expenses, has turned over its definite it would be that the chrysalis, 
subscription list to Unity and himself Summer School of Theology-with-the- 
is to be hereafter one of the assistant ology-left-out, will hatch into the butter- 
editors of the last named paper. That{#¥, Summer School of Unity Clubs. 
Dr. Townsend should also consent to Curiously enough there are jntimations 
the same, however, is more of a surprise. of this already. (See Unity of Sept. 10th.) 
We fear it augurs ill for his New Theol- But there is no occasion for surprise. 
ogy movement. Indeed fora movement It is written in the nature of things that 
of New Theology or any other kind of | any religion which gives up a distinct 
theology to ally itself openly and ayow- and avowed God-basis, by a gravitation. 
edly with a movement that refuses in that man cannot resist soon slides intu 
any sense to commit itself to theology, | Something else than religion. Sia 
even to the extent of placing itself on a NPT cer pease ae 
declared basis of simple theism, is cal- 
culated te produce a smile. _ 

The Universalist, of Chicago, in its 


‘We give in this Extra the views of sev- 
eral. witnesses outside the Unitarian - 
ranks, 
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What Is the Question? 
Shall we Unitarians, or shall we 
not, all abide in good faith by what 


lng true that is contradicted by 


those instincts. It means a belief 
in Character, that is,in the highest 
Ethies as an essential condition of 


has been until recently the wni-| the highest religious life. 


versal understanding among us, 


What discriminates Unitarian- 


that our denominational Unitarian-| ism from Free Religion, is that the 


ism must always and everywhere 
mean such a belief in a Supreme 
Power as will give us ground for 
trust and love, and for faith in a 
responsive love on the divine part? 
or, in other words, shall we or 


shall we not consent to the pro-| 
posed change of the Unitarian) 
name so as to make it no longer) 
mean necessarily Christian The-| 


ism? 

This is really the question now 
at issue in our denomination; and 
it is a perfectly distinct question, 
though many efforts have been 
made to befog it, or to substitute 
some other question, and thus to 
confuse the minds of our people. 


For instance, a question about) 


“fellowship” is often substituted, 
and the unjust impression is given 
that some of us would shut out from 
our churches earnest people who 
do not “profess” to be Christians, 
whereas the fact is that such good 
people are always welcome, if they 


spiritual sympathies. Then, it is 
often intimated that there is a wish 
to drive from our ministry certain 


brethren who profess to be Theists | 
and whose Christian character we} associating with 


all respect. But this, too, is 
groundless; for we only protest 
against the efforts of these breth- 
ren to change the meaning of our 
denominational name, which they 
have very distinctly avowed to be 
their purpose. The real question 
is simply about the meaning of our 
Unitarianism, whether it is not un- 
fair to change this meaning 
against the wishes of the great 
majority of our churches whose 
common property itis. Any one 
is at liberty, we concede, to pro- 
pose a change; but to insist on 
making a change is a different 
thing. 

Of course, our Unitarianism 
means other beliefs also besides 
this Christian Theism It means a 
belief in Liberty, that is, in the 


Protestant principle of individual | ( 


judgment, or the right of every 
man to think and speak his honest 
convictions, provided that in doing 
so he does not encroach upon the 
rights of others. It meansa belief 
in reason, that is, in the principle 
that the final evidence for religious 
truth must be found in the highest 
instincts of our own nature, and 
that no doctrine can be accepted 


later means only Liberty, Reason 
‘and Character, while the former 
means also Christian Theism. Of 
course, Unitarianism includes 
‘other beliefs still; but this of 
|Christian Theism is the most 
‘obvious and fundamental, and 
there fore the most convenient to 
use in discriminating. 

In saying that Christian Theism 
is not a characteristic of Free 
Religion, we do not mean that all 
Free Religionists repudiate Chris- 
{tian Theism, which would be un- 
| A Free religionist is one 


just. 
| who wishes to leave out Christian 
-Theism, not necessarily from his 
| own belief, but from the common be- 
| life upon which he associates with 
others for religious work, that is, 
from the basis of his organization. 
He may do this for any one o 
various reasons,—such as an utter 
disbelief in theism,—or a doubt 
whether there is anything distinct- 


lation and all the truths which 
religion and the church imply,”— 
or a willingness, while personally 
holding Christian Theism 
Unitarians on the 
Christian basis, to associate also at 
times with others than Christians, 
such as the Reformed Jews and 
the Ethicists, for the sake of 
mutual information and perhaps 
‘of some co-operation, just asa 
Unitarian might go into a “Con- 
gress of Churches,” representing 
iseveral other denominations, or 
into a Woman Suffrage Association 
and be silent for a time about his 
distinctive Unitarianism. 
| There cannot be the least ob- 
| jection therefore to Free Religious 
| organization, provided it be honest. 
'This a free country; and our 
‘Unitarian and Protestant principle 
‘of Liberty protects everyone in 
the free expression of opinion and 
in organization for the promul- 
gation of this opinion, provided, 
as in the case of the Anarchists) 
it does not threaten the rights of 
others or aim to undermine society. 
But there arises a very earnest 
and justifiable objection, when it 
proposes to “change the meaning” 
of our Unitarian name and trans- 
‘form Unitarianism into Free 
Religion, so that any Ethicist or 
eyen Atheist preacher, who be- 
Jievés in Liberty, Reason and 


ive in Christianity,—or a_ belief 
are drawn to us by any moral or| that Ethics “implies all the inspir- 


and 


Character, may have just as much 
right as anybody else to call him- 
self a Unitarian preacher. 

The change is needless, because 
the term “Free Religion” already 
expresses just what it is proposed 
that “Unitarianism” should hence- 
forth express. It is confusing, be- 
cause there is a real difference 
which has been hitherto expressed 
by the distinction between Uni- 
tarianism and Free Religion, and 
which at present has no other 
expression. It is wnjust, because 
the Unitarian name in its hitherto 
accepted sense, is held as a dis- 
tinetive name by many churches, 
which will not consent to take the 
Free Religious basis in any dis- 
guise, and which have their vested 
rights to.this name in this hitherto 
accepted sense. It has a look of 
craftiness, as an attempt to seize 
and use for Free Religious pur- 
poses, by indirect and sophistical 
methods, the organizations, in- 
fluence and trust funds of the 
Unitarian churches. It seriously, 


f|perhaps fatally, embarrasses the 


missionary work of our distinct- 
ively Unitarian churches, even in 
New England and still more in the 
West and South, because it creates 
everywhere an impression that 
Christian Theism is not a charac- 
teristic of Unitarianism, that is, a 
belief that always and every- 
where makes Unitarianism to be 
Unitarian, but only the private 
opinion of certain Unitarians, and 
that, therefore, when we preach 
“Unitarianism,’ we do not neces- 
sarily mean “Christian Theism.” 


This question is not a “merely 
doctrinal” and “unpractical” ques- 
tion or “a matter of words” instead 
of “realities,” as has been strange- 
ly said by some who urge the 
change. It is intensely practical 
and touches the deepest realities. 
We strenuously resist the pro- 
posed change, not only for the 
sake of “doctrine” and good faith 
in our denominational work, and 
truth and justice in distinguishing 
things that differ and in respecting 
the rights of the churches that 
have long borne the honored name 
—pbut chiefly for the sake of char- 
acter and reality. It is one of our 
deepest convictions, that the high- 
est ethics and noblest philan- 
thropy are impossible without a 
sincere heart-belief in Christian 
Theism. No one can believe in 
“truth, righteousness and love” in 
their highest meaning without a 
heart-faith in a Supreme Power 
who is Conscious Love. And, 
great as the good that these prin- 
ciple may do the world, that which 
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Christian Theism may dois greater. 

To leave out Christian Theism, 
then, from our denominational 
Unitarianism, that is, from what 
makes our denominational preach- 
ing and our other church-work fo 
be always and everywhere Unitar- 
inn, and is always and everywhere 
a characteristic of our denomin- 
ation, is to sacrifice what we deem 
to be the most important part of 
Unitarianism. It is taking from 
our denominational name _ pre- 
cisely that for which we chiefly 
value the name. 


All that has been copiously 
said by certain brethren about 
“creeds” and “creedlessness,” “fel- 
lowship,” “word-tests,” etc., is sim- 
ply a confusion and evasion of the 
real question by the use of ambig- 
uous terms, or by raising irrele- 
vyantissues. Certainly, the breth- 
ren who withdrew from the 
Western Conference may be fair- 
ly presumed to know precisely 
what the grievance was, on ac- 
count of which they withdrew; and 
it is very unjust to substitute for 
their statement some other state- 
ment, which they protest against 
as not being the reason why they 
withdrew, and therefore as _ not 
the issue on which there is differ- 
ence of convictionnow. No gross- 
er injustice is possible than to at- 
tribute to people beliefs which 
they steadily disclaim, and so to 
create groundless prejudice against 
them. 

‘Our reason for insisting upon a 
clear and just statement of this 
question, is, that the Western Con- 
ference is made to-day an instru- 
ment for steadily carrying out this 
plan of transforming Unitarianism 
into Free Religion. If this is al- 
lowed to go on without protest or 
resistance, the inevitable result 
will be that our distinctively Uni- 
tarian Churches in the West and 
South will be compelled with great 
embarassment to sacrifice the Uni- 
tarian name which is their lawful 
heritage, and to form some new 
affiliation by which they may still 
bear the witness for Christian 
Theism and dothe Christian work, 
which they regard as their most 
sacred duties. Pe ea 


SS a 


Christianity and Something More. 


Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, the 
President of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, in his 
addvess at the May anniversaries 


learned its interpretation, by this 
Association simply meant Chris- 
tianity—(hear, hear). Unitarian- 
ism was no section of the Christian 


Church, it was the Christian 
Church itself — ( hear, _ hear ). 
Every single member of every 


Christian sect throughout the 
world was, as he regarded it, a 
Unitarian, only he might be some- 
thing more. In the same way 
every Christian Church through- 
out the world was a Unitarian 
Church, only again it might be 
said something more; and it was 
just this “something more” which 
divided these members and these 
churches into different depart- 
ments and gave them theological 
names. And just as those different 
bodies sought to define and em- 
phasize their own theological views, 
so did they branch away from 
Unitarianism and constitute them- 
selves into sects. But because 
other people did so was it fair 
that they who did nothing of the 
kind should be called sectarian? 
THE PIECE OF BROWN PAPER MORE. 

The Christian Life, in view of 
the above good point by the Presi- 
dent of the British Association, 
enforces the same pointas follows: 

A foreign missionary, who had 
spent some time among savage 
races, tells us that one morning 
one of the tribe of the people 
among whom he laboured came to 
him, apparently suffering with 
pain. The missionary had learned 
something of medicine, and pre- 
pared a powder he believed might 
do the poor fellow some good. He 
enclosed the powder in a piece of 
brown paper and said, “Go and 
take this.” Some little time after 
he saw his patient agai, anc 
making an inquiry if he had taken 
the medicine, he informed him he 
had. At the same time, this poor 
savage expressed some hesitation 
of ever again attempting such a 
dose, for, said he, “the powder he 
got down his threat with little 
difficulty, but the brown paper in 
which the powder was enclosed 
nearly choked him.” No doubt: 
if any of us should mistake a 
doctor’s adyice, and try the ex- 
periment of paper as well as pow- 
der, we shall then sympathise with 
the poor ignorant savage—medi- 
cine and something more. 


narative by the words of 


something more.” In fact, a con- 
siderable piece of brown paper 
more. We ayer that the difficulty 
among educated people, all the 
world over, is not so much in the 
acceptance of Christianity as the 
brown paper in which our religion 
is wrapped. A discussion has 
lately agitated the churches of 
America about a missionary who 
will not go back to the heathen, if 
he has to enclose the good news, 
the Gospel, with the message that 
their heathen forerunners are all 
in hell. This is a very tough piece 
of paper to get down the throats 
of even a barberous people. Curi- 
ous it is how more polite and 
civilized nations seem to swallow 
this doctrine which is such an 
outrage on the best feelings of 
humanity. It must be politeness, 
surely, that says “Yes, yes,” to 
everything, and not genuine sin- 
cerity. We are told of a Pagan 
named Radbod who had _ one 
of his feet in the water to be 
baptized a Christian. He paused, 
and turning to Bishop Wolpan, he 
said, “Where are my dead fore- 
fathers at present?” The Bishop 
hinted they were in hell with all 
other heathen who had not been 
baptized. “Mighty well,” replied 
the sturdy Pagan; “then will I 
rather be with my ancestors in any 
place than dwell with you and 
your band.” It was a brown paper 
that this Frisian chief could not 
swallow. Not the Christianity of 
Christ, but the “something more.” 


Mr. Nettleford did well to em- 
phasise the fact that we are simply 
Christian believers; nor did he 
throw any doubt on the Christi- 
anity of those who are not of us. 
They are Christians; they believe 
in Christ; they practice well in 
their daily life the great pieties 
and charities of our religion. They 
are worthy of the name by which 
they are called. But in the pro- 
fession of their faith, and in some 
of their forms of service, they go 
beyond, they make additions to 
the Christian religion. They add, 
and profess at least to swallow the 
brown paper. In the earliest days 
of Christianity the same attempt 
was made, an attempt to force 
Christian converts to add Jewish 
ceremonialism to Christian faith, 
Paul warned the people against 
this, for, said he, this would de- 
stroy the simplicity that 1s 
in Christ. ‘“By-and-bye the phil- 


We were reminded of this little| osophers,” says Mosheim, “got the 
Mr. F.! upper hand in the Church, and 
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thing more,” and the cause of 
Christ has suffered ever since. 

This Christianity and “some- 
thing more” is to this day a serious 
evil. Look for a moment at the 
one hundred and seventy million 
of Jews and Mohometans who 
cannot be touched, and put in 
sympathy with the Christian 
Church, as long as the doctrine of 
the Trinity is forced upon them as 
a part of our religion. At our 
meetings we have heard Sir John 
Bowring declare, that the Chinese 
and the Japanese cannot become 
Christian empires so long as the 
doctrine of inborn corruption of 
children is taught by missionaries. 
The late K. C. Sen, the leader of 
the Brahmo Somaj, has said to us 
over and oyer again, “It is not 
Christianity that the Indian—the 
educated Indian—rejects, but the 
forms and doctrines with which it 
is at present associated.” The 
brown paper, in fact, stands in the 
way of the nations becoming 
Christian. 

The same is true at home as 
abroad; the great mass of the 
people feel the need of a pure and 
rational, and, we may say, a scrip- 
tural religion. It is the business 
of all who profess our simple Uni- 
tarian doctrine to keep it simple. 
Simple in its form of teaching and 
worship; to see that it is neither 
mixed with the so-called traditions 
of the Church, the superstitions of 
dark ages, on the one hand, nor 
mere scientific or philosophic spec- 
ulation on the other. While it is 
clogged with something “more 
than Christian” by one class of 
persons, we should see that its 
strength is not impaired by what 
is less than Christian by another 
class. Some of our people just 
now, in one part of the world (the 
Western Conference, U. 8S.) at 
least, are proposing something 
much less that Christianity; we 
are not more certain that this will 
“prove a stumbling block and a 
failure, than that the sun will rise 
to-morrow morning. 

We take our stand with the late 
President of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, that 
Unitarianism is Christianity. It 
is the form of sound words that 
Christ himself taught. It is the 
belief that he formulated. It is 
the worship of the Father in spirit 
and intruth that he practiced. It 
is the love of God and man that 
he enforced. / 


_ Western Unitarianism. 

The acts and work of the West- 
ern. Unitarian Conference and of 
individual delegates, have been the 
subject of commentin the Journal. 
The contributor has had weleome 
access to the Journals célumns, 
because: within certain reasonable 
ag the platform of the paper is 

: 


In May, 1886, at the annual 
meeting of the Western Unitarian 
_Conference in Cincinnati, a declar- 
ation for ‘‘freedom, fellowship and 
character” in religion was adopted, 
leaving out any mention of Deity 
or immortality as great spiritual 
ideas underlying and inspiring 
thought and life. This was ap- 
parently done to make the agnos- 
tics feel more at ease, and to keap 
up the theory that a union of eth- 
ical and religious effort between 
spiritual thinkers and materialistic 
thinkers was feasible and desir-|. 
able. As the Jowrnal then said: 
Robert Ingersoll could,if he would, 
take the title of reverend, “wag his 
paw in tie pulpit” of a Western 
Unitarian church; and teach Athe- 
ism and deny immortality. under 
their name. 

The question is, can opposites 
unite? Nothing can be more un- 
like and opposite than the Unitar- 
janism of Channing and Parker 
and the materialism toward which 
agnosticism leads. To respect 
honest opinions is one thing; to 
join with those whose theories pull 
down what one’s sect or party 
would build up, is anothe? and 
quite different matter..... 

The majority at Cincinnati did 
not think it essential to stand on a 
spiritual foundation. Intheir aim 
to be broad and free they became 
indefinite and shadowy and shal- 
low. 

The resolutions there adopted by 
a yote of 59 to 13 in a conference 
of something over one hundred 
delegates require a word of com- 
ment. In the statement of early 
Unitarianism the emphasis laid 
by Channing and Parker on a fu- 
ture life and on more rational 
yiews of a progressive immortality 
are passed by in silence. 

Immortality is not named as a 
great truth of the soul overarching 
the ages, but is a shadowy infer- 
ence from “the sense of deathless- 
ness.” This shows how greatly 
Unitarianism needs the philosophy 
and the facts of Spiritualism. The 
resolutions are too wordy and in- 
definite; a dozen lines would better 
state the whole case.— Religio- 
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MAKE THE BURDEN LIGHTER, 


“Let me carry your pail my dear, 
Brimming over with water!” 

“No, Pll take hold, and you take hold,” 
“Answered the farmer’s daughter. 

And she would have her own sweet way, 
As her merry eyes grew brighter; 

So she took hold and he took hold, 
And it made the burden lighter. 

And every day the burden seemed 
Lighter by Reine divided; 

For he took hold and she took hold, 
By the self-same spirit guided. 


Till by and by they learned to love, 
And each to trust the other, 

Till she for him, one twilight dim, 
Left father and.left mother. 


When storm and sunshine they 
Would seldom trouble borrow, 

And when it came they met the same 
With bright hope of to-morrow. 


And now they’re at the eve of life, 
While western skies grow brighter, 
For he took hold and she took hold and 
It made the burden lighter. 
—Baltimorean. 


The Rey. Dr. ©. A. Bartol’ has 
the reputation of being the richest 
clergyman in the Unitarian church. 
He is a large real ‘estate owner in 
Manchester, Mass., where his light 
little figure may be seen any 
morning in his row-boat, pulling 
a vigorous stroke, with gray fian- 
‘nel shirt and big straw hat and 
face well bronzed with exposure, 
looking the picture of happiness 
and content.—The Universalist, 


Louis Kossuth, now well in his 
eighty-sixth year, is in capital 
health of mind and body, and 
constantly busies himself with 
literary work. 


The minstrel who comes before 
you to sing a song will be praised 
for his musical voice, his wit, bis 
rythm; the messenger who comes 
in breathless th hand you a mes- 
sage may be soon forgotten, but 
the message will have done its 


1| work.-—Phillips Brooks. 


In Hungaria there lives a man 
who is over 130 years of age. He 
enjoys good health, and, what is 


*! more, st:ll retains in full possession 


of his mental faculties. Franz 
Nago was born in 1756. The pro- 
fuse hair and full beard of the old 
man are yellowish white. He has 
a few of his lower teeth left. He 
trips along lightly and speaks in 
measured tones. He only takes 
one meal a day and is very tem- 
perate. 


Charles Dudley Warner agrees 
with George Frederick Parsons in 
exclaiming against the yrowth of 
materialism in America, and part- 
ticularly among the young men. 
In‘a recent lecture on education he 
said: “We need to have our educa- 
tion train young people so as to 
receive more integrity, a purer 
public life, and a disposition to get 
the best out of life, irrespective of 
material circumstances. The pub- 
lic “school of to-day has shifted 
parental responsibility and more 
and more teaches our young some- 
thing ‘practical.’ Our schools 
should keep morals and mental 
discipline always in view, and thus 
try to regain a little reverence in 
place of Yankee bumptiousness.” 


The Right Kind of Giving. 


By mere almsgiving, doling out 
this or that supply where no in- 
dustry has ‘earned it, where no 
sickness or other exceptions ex- 
cuse it; you break down character 
and create pauperism. This is 
what a lazy man does when a girl 
with cold hands and bare feet 
comes into his office crying in the 
winter; and the lazy man gives 
her half a dollar “in charity.” He 
does it because he does not choose 


to go to her house, nor to spare 
the time to really help her or her 
mother. And yet he wants to 
solace his own conscience. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he does more harm by his. dole 
than he relieves. But he must not 
pretend that it is charity that has 
worked this injury; it is only his 
laziness that worked it. He does 
that girl no good because he sets 
no agency at work to make her 
better. Ifhe wants to be charit- 
able, he must see that while to- 
day’s hunger is fed, and to-day’s 
cold is warmed, she whom he 
would help is set on the way to 
lift herself out of the destitution 
in which he finds her. If she is 
drunken, she must be saved from 
the evils of drink; if she is igno- 
rant of any art, she must be taught 
to keep clean. If the children’s 
meals are badly cooked, she must 
be taught to cook them better. 
You are a false friend to her, uf 
through the winter you only keep 
her along on the ground level 
where you found her, just above 
starvation, and do not lift her to a 
higher grade, better able to rise 
above the tide which willsweep up 
again as certainly as vext winter 
will come.— Lend a Hand. 


Some Witty Sayings. 

And here is a little string of 
sayings by George Eliot. A home- 
thrust from “Middlemarch”: “We 
are rather apt to consider an act 
wrong because it is unpleasant to 
us.” The aspect of this is better 
putin “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story”: 
“Capt. Wybrow always did what 
was pleasant and agreeable for 
him to do, from a sense of duty.” 
And who is so unfortunate that he 
has never proved the truth of this? 
“One can begin so many- things 
with a new person!—even begin to 
be a better man.” Next door to 
this is Abraham Lineoln’s eriti- 
cism on a book whieh ought to 
have saved the critics from writing 
hundreds of book-notices within 
the last ten years. If I remember 
rightly it was in the Register I 
saw it first, but it will bear repeat- 
ing: “lf any man liked such a 
book as this [should think it was 


just such a book as he would like.” 


~~John W. Chadwick. — 
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A MITE SONG. 
Only a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 
The bucket would soon be empty, 
Without the drops in the well. 


Only a poor little penny, 
It was all I had to give; 

But as pennies make the dollars, 
It may help some cause to live. 


A few little bits of ribbon 
And some toys--they were not new-- 
But they made the sick child happy, 
Which has made me happy, too. 


Only some outgrown garments— 
They were all I had to spare— 

But they’d help to clothe the needy, 
And the poor are everywhere. 


A word now and then of comfort, 
That cost me nothing to say; 

But the poor old man died happy, 
And it helped him on the way. 

God loveth the cheerful giver, 
Though the gift be poor and small; 

What doth he think of his children 
When they never give at all?. 


—Christian Giver. 


Sadie Arnold’s Power, 


“I wonder if that girl has any 
idea of the power she might be if 
she only would,” said Miss Laur. 
ence to herself, as she stood look- 
ing out of the window, watching 
her niec2, Sadie Arnold, and Tom 
Evans, who stood talking by the 
gate. 

There was a certain reckless, 
don’t-care look in Tom’s boyish 
face that pained Miss Laurence, 
and there was a flippant, self-satis- 
fied air about him that was any- 
thing but manly, so she thought. 
But to all appearances Sadie did 
not disapprove of him nor share 
her disparaging thoughts. Present- 
ly they separated, and Sadie came 
into the parlor. 

“T don’t like Tom Evans’ looks, 
Sadie,” said her aunt, abruptly. 
“T don’t believe he is doing very 
well; is he?” 

“I don’t really know; but I am 
afraid not, auntie.” 

“Mrs. Ames told me the other 
day that he was with the Rogers 
boys and the Deanes most of the 
time, and your father says that 
they are low, worthless fellows; 
his being with them speaks badly 
for him.” 

“T know, auntie; but they say 
that all young fellows must ‘sow 
their wild oats. He may come 
out all right yet.” 

“My child, that is one of the 


most false and dangerous of say-| 


ings. No man or woman ought to 
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pitiful, pitiful sight to see how| 


recklessly and thoughtlessly you 
young folks sow seed that will 
surely yield the bitter harvest of 
unavailing regret and remorse. 
Don’t you see or think what you 
are doing, or don’t you care?” 

“Aunt Sarah, what do you 
mean?” asked Sadie, her face 
flushing with surprise and indig- 
nation. “Iam sure I cannot see 
how I am to blame in the least for 
Tom Evans’ doings.” 

“There is another old saying be- 
side the one that you have quoted, 
which I would like you to remem- 
ber, Sadie: ‘Power to its least 
particle is duty.’ You girls with 
your pretty faces and bright ways, 
have a world of power in your 
hands, and you know it; but how 
are you using it? Do you make 
your gentlemen friends feel that 
they must be good, pure and true, 
if they would win your favor and 
smiles; or do they feel that all you 
care about is having a good time, 
and will not question if their lips 
and hearts are pure or otherwise? 
I tell you, Sadie, God will call you 
to account for the use of the power 
entrusted to you. You are ac- 
countable to Him for your use of 
it, and, more than all that, you are 
bound to use it to its utmost limit. 
‘Power to its least particle is 


p 


duty! 


Sadie’s merry face grew sad and 
earnest. It startled her, this way 
of looking at it. 
able in the least for Tom’s doings? 
He was not doing well; she felt it, 
if she did not actually know it. 
She remembered several things 
that had happened of late. She 
had not approved of them; but she 
had laughed and talked with him 
just the same. There were others 
of the boys, too; Will Norcross in 
particular. Could it be that she 
was in any way responsible? ~ 

“Have your good times, child; 
but remember always that you 
hold a great power in your hands. 
Strive in every way to be true and 
earnest yourself, and make them 
feel that they must be so, also, if 
they would win your favor.” 

“God help me,” prayed Sadie, 
earnestly and humbly..... 


They were busy getting up 
charades for the sociable, and met 
the next evening in the.church 
parlors to prepare for them. Tom 
and Sadie, with one or two others, 

| Were fixing the curtains. Tom was 
over in the corner by himself, as 
he supposed, when accidently his 


Was she account-. 


sow anything but good seed in his hammer came down with full force 
life; for whatsoever a man sows,|on his thumb, and, without think- 
that shall he also reap. Oh, itis a| ing, he uttered an oath half audi- 


bly. When he moved the curtain 
a second later he saw Sadie stand- 
ing there with flushed face and 
eyes brimming with tears. Tom’s 
face colored with vexation. 

“I beg your pardon, Sadie; I did 
not know that you were there.” 

“But it was wrong, all the same, 
Tom, if I was not here. God heard 
it, and that is the worst of all.” 

The others came up just then, 
and there was no chance for Tom 
to say anything more. 

When they broke up to go home, 
he presented himself as usual at 
Sadie’s side, but to his surprise, 
she drew back. 

“Not to-night, Tom, after that,” 
she said, sadly. 

“Well,” said Tom to himself, as 
he walked slowly and thoughtfully. 
home alone, “if she was so shocked 
at just that, what would she say if 
she knew all? I declare I never 
felt so mean in my life; she looked 
so shocked and sorry. I supposed 
that a good time was all that the 
girls cared about, but if Sadie 
really does care, I will be worthy 
of her favor.” 

Tom was young, his feet had 
only begun to stray into the by- 
paths of sin and danger; it was not 
so hard for him to change his 
course as it would have been later. 
And whenever he was tempted, 
the memory of that shocked, griev- 
ed look of Sadie’s came to him and 
held him back, turning him to 
seek divine help for the battle of 
life. 

“T don’t know what there is 
about Sadie Arnold,” said Will 
Norcross once, “but whenever I 
am with her I feel ashamed of my 
real self, and resolve that I will 
never. think or do a mean thing 
again.” 

Girls, dear girls, how are you 
using the power in your hands? 
Are you seeking to iead your com- 
panions up? Are youtryingto in- 
fluence them to be purer and 
better? Are ‘you holding up a 
high standard to them? 

God grant that you are!—Kate 
S. Gates, in Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


Some people are always finding 
fault with nature for putting 
thorns on roses; I always. thank 
her for having put roses on 
thorns.— Alphonse Karr. 


We hope our young folks will 
read what we give on our sixth 
and seventh pages about the late 
John B. Finch, who was chairman 
of the National Prohibition Party, 
and Right Worthy Grand Templar 
of the I. O. G. T. 
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to afar distant country, where the face of Nature, as 


self in this life. Suppose a person to be transported 
OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. [tos thi bia OV ae 


(Continued.) 


November 19.—\ received by to-day’s post, a 
beautiful little picture in oils, painted by a friend in 
a distant city, a lady who has enjoyed rare opportu- 
nities for cultivation in Art, and has improved them 
well. 

Looking at this picture—a simple little knot of 
“Sweet Peas,’ on a background of black—and 
thinking of the giver, whom I have not seen for 
many years, I am reminded of the far away time, 
when she and I were together, plodding slowly along 
with our daily tasks, in a Village Academy, she 
knowing as little of Ruskin, as I, of Spencer or 
Carlyle; but, loving, with all her soul, the ideal 
beauty of which so small a realization could come 
into her narrow, rigorous life. 

Among the changes which Time has wrought for 
her, may be noted the capture of the shy nymph, 
Success, whom we both strove to reach, but who has 
thus far eluded my slower grasp. 

She is an Artist, now, though she lays no claim 
to such distinction. 

Here is what she says of the Flower Piece, as if 
it were not a gem of its kind,— 

“T send you a very imperfect little picture, but 
I painted it! I could buy one which would be much 
finer, but I am vain enough to think you would 
prefer this.” 

Most assuredly !—a thousand times! Were it 
Raphael’s own, it could not be half so dear to me, 
because I see in it the loving handiwork of an old 
and valued friend, and, in thoughtful contemplation 
of it, I can call up before me, the lineaments of her 
face, the tones of her voice, and the sound of her 
foot-fall. Oh, why do we cherish so tenderly these 
memories of friends so long absent and so far away, 
if we are not to know them on the other side ?— Lf, 
in our happy, heavenly home, we are not to feel once 
more, as of old, the hearty grasp of their outstretched 
hands, and read in their clear eyes the beautiful glad- 
ness of recognition ? 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet: 
Eternal form shall still divide 


The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him, when we meet. 


And love will last, as pure and whole 
As when he loved me here, in time, 
And at the spiritual prime 

Rewaken with the dawning soul. 


—In Memoriam. 


“Tf it is true, as has been said,’ wrote Dr. 
Follen, “‘ Know what a man loves or hates and you 
know the man,’ it is certainly true that if he knows 
himself at all, in the next life, it is by his affections. 
It is by the sight or thought of whatever he likes or 
dislikes, which reminds him most powerfully of him- 


well as the inhabitants, their language and manners, 
is entirely unlike anything that is familiar to him. 
He would feel a stranger indeed, even to himself, if 
it were not for the reccollection of what he loved in 
his native land. But, should he unexpectedly find, if 
it were but a simple plant, or hear the familiar note 
of a bird, or, still more, should he behold the face of 
one he has loved in his own country, the strange land 
would, at once, become a home to him. Thus the 
consciousness of our inclinations awakened by seeing 
those again who were dear to us, and who outran us 
in the course, will, in all probability, form the con- 
necting link between the present and the future 
state, by reminding and convincing each one of the 
identity of his own being. ‘The first to live, the 
last to die,’ affection will be, also, the first to awake 
again after the last sleep, to eternal day.” 


“God does not send us strange flowers, every year: 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 
The seme dear things lift up the same fair faces. 


1t all comes back, the odor, grace and hue; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated, 
No blank is left; no looking for is cheated, 
It is the thing we knew. 


So, after the death—winter, it must be; 
God will not put strange signs in the heavenly places, 
The old love shall look out from the old faces.” 


“T can suppose,” said Dr. Hedge, in ‘‘ Ways of 
the Spirit,” “that love, stronger than death, may re- 
voke the separation of death and give like to like. 
Souls that belong to each other, by all their affinities 
and all their yearnings, one would say, must, sooner 
or later, unite. 


“But these are matters we may trustingly leave 
— where, indeed, whether trustingly or not, we must 
leave them, with the infinite love which embraces all 
our loves, and the infinite wisdom which compre- 
hends all our needs ; assured that the Father of the 
house whose mansions are many, and the Father of 
spirits whose goal is one, will find the right place, the 
right connections and nurture for every soul he has 
caused to be ; that in the eternities, the thing desired 
will arrive at last ; that seeking and finding are di- 
vinely evened. 

“Let us rest in the thought that life must be 
richer than all our experience, nay, than our fondest 
dream.” 

It is said of the widow of Charles Kingsley that 
“her faith in a re-union with her lost one is so per- 
fect, that it amounts almost to sight.” And Mr. 
Collyer says of the late Peter Cooper, “He had a 
faith in the immortal life, equal in some moments to 
vision, as men of such an eager up-looking spirit are 
apt to have; and visions of the dear one who had 
taken his heart with her to Heaven, were so real to 
him and true toward the close that he also might 
have dated his last letter, as the Saint did, ‘on the 
last day in this world and the first in the next,” 


t 
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“A PurerR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
vannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 


‘‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter. 
OCTOBER 15, 1887. 


Are You Doing Your Part? 


If everyone would do his or her 
part, that is what he or she ought 
to do and could do for a good 
cause, there would never be the 
necessity of a few persons sacra- 
ficing so much for other people. 
There has been many a _ heroic 
soldier sacrificed to the lack of 
valor in his comrades, many a 
teacher worn out by indolent 
pupils, many a pastor used up in 
doing what his flock lacked the in- 
terest and enthusiasm to help him 
do, and many a champion of a 
great reform, like John B. Finch, 
has fallen with over-work because 
others, while they may have ad- 
mired bis zeal and professed faith 
in his principles, were more ready 
to serve themselves than to do 
what they could to adyance the 
holy cause. 

Reader, in the light of the 
above what have you to say for 
yourself? 

Sons and daughters! Are your 
fathers and mothers doing for you 
what you should be doing for 
yourselves? 

Men and women! You who see 
the evils of strong drink! what are 
you doing to assist others to de- 
stroy this demon, and establish 
temperance and happy homes? 
While others are denying them- 
selves and taking up their cross, 
are you mostly busy serying your 
own self interests and taking 
things easy? Will you answer 
honestly ? 

It may be a mother, it may be a 
wife, it may be a sister, husband 


or brother, 1t may be some saintly 


soul in a frail body that is giving 
‘more for your home, the church 
jand needy humanity in one day 
than you give in seven. Some- 
body may be dying a little every 
day for you, and because you are 
not doing your full part. Will 
you meet the Master so? 
Remember it is manly and 
womanly to do your good part and 
do it cheerfully. It is eternal 
shame for you not to do your part. 
But it is heroic and saintly to do 
more than your part and fall with 
colors flying that others may be 
awakened and aroused to duty. 
Will you be manly, womanly, 
saintly? or will you live and die as 
the unprofitable servant who knew 
his Master’s will and did it not? 
You can take your choice. 


> 


Seeking an Education under Dif- 
ficulties. 

The Southern Letter is a little 
paper published by the students at 
Tuskegee (Ala. ) Normal, a school 
supported partly by the state and 
partly by outside contributions, 
deyoted to the education of poor 
eolored youth in agriculture and 
industrial arts, and as teachers. 
In the October number we find 
letters from some of the students, 
telling how they earned money in 
the summer vacation to keep them 
in school. The following is an 
example: 

Dear Teacuer: I left Tuskegee 
on the 27th of May, and began 


work in a few days after at Pratt 
Mines near Birmingham. ‘The 


first week I stayed with a lady 


who charged me $3.50 per week. 
I thought his was a high price for 
board, but decided to stay with 
her till I made money enough 
with which to buy rations. When 
I was able to buy rations, I cooked 
for myself about two weeks, after 
which three of the Tuskegee boys 
and myself rented a house from 
the company for $3.75 per month. 
When I moved into the house I 
had nothing to cook in, nothing to 
dip or bring water in, no chairs 
nor bed clothing. So I lay down 
upon the floor at night with my 
coat under my head for a pillow. 
The next night I went out into the 
pine thicket and broke some pine 
tops to make my bed soft. Ina 
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few days a young man who knew 
me loaned me a quilt. Then I 
spread the quilt over the pine tops 
and this made my bed softer. I , 
used some old powder cans for 
seats and some oyster cans for 
dipping water. 

I did my washing Saturday after 
work hours. There were people 
living near who were kind enough 
to let me use one of their tubs. 
Myself and the other young men 
did our own washing in this way 
for three months. 

For a while I did my own cook- 
ing, but toward the last we let an 
old man move his family into our 
shanty, and his wife did my cook- 
ing for 40 cents per week. 

I attended Sabbath school eyery 
Sunday and did all in my power 
for the School in all the ways I 
could. 

During the summer I earned 
about $80.00. After paying travel- 
ing expenses and_ purchasing 
clothes etc., I reached the school 
with about $47.00. 

After the death of our friend 
and class-mate M. C. Williams, we 
became somewhat low spirited. 
There was no chance to get his 
body home and he had to be 
buried six hours after he died. 
After Williams was buried nicely 
we became satisfied. 

Whatever troubled one, troubled 
the whole crowd of students. 

Yours, Wm. Mc. 


The Man With the Book. © 


There is more deep undeveloped 
religious sentiment in human 
hearts than we are aware of just as 
there is dormant patriotism which 
does not manifest itself until some 
event calls it forth, a recent writer 
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i have heard of a town in India 
discovered by a missionary, where 
a Christian community had grown 
up without any other knowledge of 
Christianity than such as was fur- 
nished by one native missionary 
who had been converted, had 
brought a Bible with him to the 
place, had preached its teachings - 
to the people, and had died leaving 
behind him the name of “The Man 
with the book.” Mr. Moody 
speaks in every city to Roman 
Catholics; because he preaches, 
not Protestant dogma, but Gospel 
truth. If the reader of these lines 
is a Christian, I would like to ask 
him a question: Has he ever at- 
tempted, in a spirit of genuine 
loye for men, to tell any individual 
of the love of God and find his 
message resented? It sometimes 
is; but such experiences are very 
rare. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE TALK, 

“Sixty Years of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society,” an historic address de- 
livered in King’s Chapel, May 26, 1887, by 
Rey. Henry G. Spaulding, secretary, has 
been received. ; 

We have received the report of the 
first public meeting of the Unitarian 
Church Temperance Society which is 
published as a tract for free distribution. 
{t contains addresses by Hon. John D, 
Long, Rey. C. R. Eliot, HE. E. Hale, M. J. 
Savage, J. Ll. Jones, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

We have received the thirty-eighth an- 
nual report of the executive committee 
of the children’s mission to the children 
of the destitute in the city of Boston, 
with an account of the proceedings at the 
annual meeting, May 25th, 1887. Pub- 
lished at Boston, Rooms of the Children’s 
Mission, 277 Tremont St., opposite Com- 
mon St. 

TEMPERANCE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—At 
a meeting of the directors of the Wom- 
an’s Western Unitarian Conference, re- 
cently held, it was voted “that the Wom- 
an’s Conference recommends that the 
Sunday-schools of the Unitarian churches 
hold temperance services at stated times 
during the year.” In aid of this purpose, 
the Temperance Services recently pub- 
lished may be used. Lessons for study 
are in course of preparation.—Register. 


The Christian Life quotes a_ state- 
ment, that Mr. Spurgeon is becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the condi- 
tion of things in the Baptist Zion. It is 
well known that he has for some time 
refused to attend the meetings of the 
Baptist Union, and the reason has been 
understood to be that Mr. Spurgeon 
thinks the Union is under the control of 
men who are practically drifting from 
what he calls the faith of the fathers, or 
the old landmarks of Baptist theology. 
Doubtless Mr. Spurgeon’s suspicions are 
well founded. The Baptist body in Eng- 
land is one of the most liberal of the or- 
thodox churches. “Close communion” 
has been generally given up long ago, 
and great as Mr. Spurgeon’s influence is 
—and deserves to be, for he is a sincere 
and noble Christian worker—he cannot 
keep his brethren from ‘‘the new theol- 
ogy.’—The Unitarian. 
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UNITARIANISM IN KANSAS CITY. 
Sunday, Oct. 16, 1887, was a high day 
for the Unitarians of Kansas City, Mo. 
Rev. J. E. Roberts, formerly of the Bap- 
tist church, was installed as pastor of 
All Souls’ Unitanian Church, and the 


“new church edifice was dedicated. The 


dedication service was in the morning 
and the installation in the evening. The 
new church edifice is quite a pretty brick 
and timber structure, and seats about 
500 persons. Fnsido the vaulted roof is 
paneled with heuvy buttresses and 
girders. The ceiling is colored a grayish 
green, the side walls a cool gray tint. 
The exposed girders and buttresses are 
painted in shades of brown. A good 
pipe organ ornaments one corner. 

Rey. J. T. Sunderland preached the 
dedication sermon in themorning. Sub- 
ject “The Transient and Enduring in 
Religion.” Taking as a text these two 
passages: “The removing of those things 
which are shaken, * * * that those 
things which cannot be shaken may 
remain,” and “A kingdom which cannot 
be moved.” 

The central idea of the discourse was 
that while systems of theology, dogmas 
and creeds may decay, and a new drive 
out the older, that, nevertheless, religion, 


in its true and real sense, was ever the 
same. In this age, when the advance- 
ment of science and the conflict between 
reason and dogma has driven so many 
into religious indifference, it is the mis- 
sion of the Unitarian church to offer 
these souls a rational and reasonable 
Christianity. 

Rev. David N. Utter, of Chicago, and 
Rey. C. B. Roberts, of St. Joseph, Mo. 
assisted in this service. We print the 
beautiful dedicatory service in another 
place. Rey. Utter preached the installa- 
tion sermon in the evening. Subject, 
“The Faith of Unitarians;” text, “Let us 
hold fast the profession of our faith with- 
out wavering, ete., Hebrews, x, 23—25. 
He gave some of the essentials of Christi- 
anity, as professed by Unitarians, to 
which we should hold fast without waver- 
ing. The preacher said: 

That there may be ethics without the 
thought of God is a’ curious question, 
that is in our time, oftendiscussed. But 
great as morality is for the comfort, pros- 
perity and well-being of men upen the 
earth, it is not the whole of Christianity. 
I would not like to say it is even the 
foundation, it is not the root from which 
this church, from which Christianity, the 
Christian religion, grew. That root is 
faith in God. And if you or any of you 
should hear at any time in the futnre 
some one talking about an ethical basis 
for the Unitarian church, count him as a 
dreamer, one who is blind to the conse- 
quences of his pretty airy theories. We 
believe in a real church and a living real 
religion, and the root of the whole mat- 
ter is not morality, but is faith in God. 

After the sermon Rev. C. G. Howland, 
of Lawrence, Kas., delivered a brief but 
very eloquent charge to the new pastor, 
and made the installation prayer. The 
Rey. Enoch Powell, of Topeka, gave the 
charge to the people, and took pains to 
impress upon them their duty of ade- 
quately backing up their minister by 
sympathy and material support. 

——— 


DEDICATORY SERVICE BY MINISTER 
AND PEOPLE, 


{INISTER.—In all nations, the thought- 
ful of every generation, in the spirit of 
worship and of duty, though in varying 
forms, have builded temples to the 
Hiernal One as their just and reasonable 
service. Following this high and holy 
impulse of our race, we, too, have raised 
this, our temple, for the elevation and 
betterment of man, whom we name our 
brother, and for the glory and worship of 
the Eternal One, whom we name our 
Father, the Lord Almighty. Therefore, 
in the spirit of love and helpfulness to 
man, and of reverence and worship 
toward God, in the strong hope of a life 
after death, made more joyous by a life 
lived worthily here, let-us consecrate this 
temple which we have builded. First of 
all, let us dedicate this house to the 
worship of God. 

Propie,—We will enter these, Thy 
gates, O God! with reverence and thanks- 
giving. Open unto us the temple of Thy 
righteousness, and we will worship at 
Thy footstool. Here may we seek and 
find that presence which is over all, in 
all, and through all, blessed and helpful 
forevermore. 

Mrnistrr.—Let us dedicate this house 
to a religion of righteousness. 

Propri4E,—To that service of righteous- 
ness which maketh pure hearts and giy- 
eth to life the beauty of holiness, we 
dedicate this house. 

Mrxister.—To the spirit of charity 
let us dedicate this house. 

Proriy.—-To charity that suffereth 
long and is kind, that thinketh no evil, 
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that envieth not, that is not easily pro- 
voked, that rejoiceth in the truth, and 
hoping all things, and enduring all 
things, neither faileth nor vanisheth 
away, we dedicate this house. 

Mrnister.—To the spirit of love, let 
us dedicate this house. 

Prorpue.—To the spirit of love, that 
unseen, helpeth with faithful hand ; that 
unheard, speaketh stronger than the 
storm ; that sanctifieth all life with 
sweet tenderness, and glorifieth the 
sternest duty with joy, we dedicate this 
house. < ] 

Minisrer.—To the spirit of universal 
brotherhood, let us dedicate this house. 

ProPLE.—Let us dedicate this house 
to the spirit of universal brotherhood, 
and name it “All Souls,” letting all un- 
kindness die, and greed, and hate, and 
wrong; holding good will and helpful 
kinship toward all that live. 

Mrnister.—To the spirit of freedom 
in religion, which accords the largest 
liberty to every earnest soul seeking for 
its duty; to a religion of light and joy, 
that sees in God a father and a helpful 
friend, and recognizes the nobility of 
man, and seeks his elevation, let us dedi- 
cate this house, 

Pzorte.—So let us dedicate this 
house. Amen. 

Mixster.—To the memory of our be- 
loved dead, to the spirit of those whose 
lives haye been true and worthy, brave 
and holy, in all days and all times, to 
the defenders of the nation’s righteous- 
ness, to the prophet souls of all agos 
whose uttered truths have unloosed the 
bonds of ignorance and of wrong, and to 
the spirit of Him of Nazareth who died 
upon the cross in love to God, and for 
the betterment of our race, let us dedi- 
cate this house. 

Prorpite.—To the preservation of the 
sanctity of home, to the memory of those 
loved ones that being dead yet live, to 
noble manhood and womanhood and 
everywhere, to the honoring of our 
country and to pure Christianity, yet the 
highest hope of universal religion, we 
dedicate this house. 

Mrinister.—Here may childhood be 
led into ways of wisdom and. paths of 
peace. Here may youth be: guided to 
pure, courageous liying. Here may ma- 
turity be reminded of those things that 
endure forever. Hither may age turn its 
footsteps to find rest in the peace and 
wisdom of God. Here may babes be 
brought to their consecration. Here may 
marriage vows be sanctified. And here 
may the shadows of Death be lifted. 

PropuLE.—'‘‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me, for of such is the King- 
dom of Heayen.” 

“The things that are seen are temporal, 
es things that are not seen are eter- 
nal. 

“And the grave shall have no power, 
for ‘Death is swallowed up in victory.’ ” 

Att.—O, Father, Thou Eternal One, 
sanctify this house, that it may be to us, 
and our children’s children a House of 
God, the Gate of Heaven. Establish, O 
Lord, the work of our hands, yea, the 
work of our hands, O God the Father 
Almighty, establish Thou it. Amen. 

Hold our hands! thou mighty Father, 

Keep our faces turned to Thee; 


the work we 6 upon us 
Friend and guide and helper be. 


Hot our bandat pul-holy Spirit, 
et us in Thy streng strong, 
Healing all the human blindness” 


That has done thy goodness wrong, 
Hold our hands! 0, God Eternal, 
May we as Thy prophets be, ~ 
In Thy perfect wisdom trusting, 
5 for all we know of Thee. 


Benediction by the pastor, 
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Dead—John B. Finch. 


services were held Sunday, Octo- 
ber 9, attended by intimate and 
Cistinguished friends and temper- 
ance workers from various parts 
of the country. Rev. Dr. A.J. 
Jutkins, assisted 
Sylvester Young and Rev. 


“BEING DEAD, HE YET SPEAKETH.” 


_The Voice, the leading Prohi- 
bition weekly of America and the 


world, says’ to its readers, in the Fred 


first sentence, announcing his Chatsworth, conducted an impres- 
death: sive and comforting service. The 


burial service was performed ac- 
coring to the ritual of the I. O. G. 
T. The body was interred in Rose 
Hill Cemetery. 

Mr. Finch’s death and the man- 
ner of it was not unexpected to 


“The sword angel has dealt a 
blow this time, swift and sudden, 
that will strike tears from the 
eyes of thousands upon thousands 
of strong men and women. John 
B. Finch is dead! In the railroad 


JOHN B. FINCH. 


him nor to some of his more inti- 
mate acquaintances. He had had 
several severe attacks of heart 
disease and his physicians had told 
him what was liable to happen any 
time. But, nevertheless, unselfish, 


station at Boston, at 11:10 Monday | 
night. October 3, 1887, he died of 
heart disease. Dropped dead! 
How those words fall upon the 
heart like blows from a_ heavy 
hammer.” 

“He lectured splendidly at Lynn 
last night,” said Dr. A. A. Miner in 
a telegram sent West the morning 
after his death. After this lec- 
ture he took the first train for 
Boston, with friends. Arriving in of temperance and righteousness. 
Boston he had stepped out of the He preferred thus to work in face 
ear to the platform and walked | of death, not that it was not a 
about the length of a car when’ great self-denial for him to give 
suddenly he sank down to the up the pleasure of quiet home and 
floor and expired without uttering the company of wife and child 
a word. His body was brought) loved dearly; but he did it all be- 
home to Evanston, Illinois, where | cause he saw the crying need o 


ferred to be about the Master’s 
'work and drop down in the har- 
ness, with his face toward the foe 
of mankind and waving the banner 


by Rev. Dr.| 


heroic man that he was, he pre-, 


work to be done that no one else 
could or would do. So, all through 
the ages, the wide-awake reformers 
have felt called to dare and do and 
suffer for others who were indiffer- 
ent if not opposed to the reform 
called and needed. 


All summer Mr. Finch was hard 
at work, traveling, speaking and 
holding conventions. On the cars 
he was not resting, but writing 
letters and sending dispatches, 
Again and again those who have 
known what he was doing, and 
how wisely he said and did every 
thing, have marveled and exclaim- 
ed, “How can one do it all and 
live!’ He came home from an 
extended tour in Dakota just be- 
fore going to New England, where 
he died. He craved to rest a few 
days, quietly with his family. But 
soon the telegraph click called him 
to go East and he must write a lot 
of letters before he starts. He 
accordingly spent the entire day 
in letter-writing until he was com- 
pletely tired out and remarked to 
his wife that “he would not write 
another letter that day.” He 
complained to his wife that his 
head felt badly He hesitated to 
leave home so soon, under the 
circumstances, but duty seemed to 
call and he said good-by to wife 
and boy. This was Saturday, 
October Ist. On the next Tuesday 
Mrs. Finch received, among others, 
the following tender dispatch: 


Boston, Mass.. Oct. 4, 1887.—My Dear: 
God called him suddenly home last 
night. Sarau A. LEONARD. 

The editor of Our Best Worps 
never saw John B. Finch but once, 
and then only for a brief recogni- 
tion and hand clasp in a busy 
Chicago editor’s office; but we 
have often been thrilled by read- 
ing his electric appeals, so that 
we feel that in his loss we have 
lost a personal friend. The page 
grows dim as we write. 


And as we mingle our tears with 
many thousand others over this 
new graye, we would covenant 
anew and appeal to every one of 
our readers and friends to cove- 
nant anew, to live, labor, sacrifice 
and die, if need be, in this right- 


-eous cause for which so many have 


testified with their lives, their 
fortunes and their heart’s blood. 
“He being dead, yet speaketh.” 
Aye, and will still speak to mill- 
ions. He speaks not of defeat, 
but of victory “For Godand Home 
and Native Land.” Let us march 
forward! 
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Biographical Sketch of John B, Finch, 


John B. Finch was born in Chenango 
County, N, Y., March 17, 1852. He was 
therefore only a little more than thirty- 
fiveand a half years old at his death. 
His maternal grandfather was a dissi- 
pated man, and was killed by being 
thrown out of a carriage while intoxicated. 
his mother taught him to hate drink, and 
he was always a total abstainer. His 
warm temperament he probably derived 
from his mother. 

He had a common-school, classical and 
legal education. His earliest work was 
as a teacher; at on time he was Principal 
of the Union School at Smyrna, N. Y. He 
graduated from Harvard College. 

Tn 1876, he settled at Lincoln, Neb., 
and there devoted himself to Good Tem- 
plar work, for several years being head 
of the Nebraska Grand Lodge of that 
Order. Prohibition was not then so gen- 
erally agreed upon by temperance people 
asitisnow. He actively engaged in the 
High License movement, being consulted 
by members of the legislature as one of 
the leaders of that policy. To his exer- 
tions chiefly the enactment of the 
Nebraska $1,000 license law was due. 
Mr. Finch witnessed its utter failure and 
lamented the part he had in its establish- 
ment. 

In politics he was originally a Demo 
erat. He became a power in the Prohi- 
bition party as soon as he entered it. He 
was made chairman of the National Com- 
mittee and National Executive Committee 
of the party in 1884, and held both places 
until his death. For three successive 


terms he was elected Right Worthy 
Grand Templar of the Right Worthy 
Grand Lodge, I. O. G. 'T.; and upon the 
union of the two branches of the Order 
last May he was unanimously elected 
head of the united Order. 

Mr. Finch married Miss Frances E. 
Manchester, of Cortland, N. ¥. who was 
prominent in the W.C. T. U. Mrs. Finch 
is a lady of capital business ability, and 
has materially aided her husband by at- 
tending to his business affairs, neglected 

thim through stress of Prohibition 

bor. His wife and one child, John, 
survive Mr. Finch. 

Since the death of John B. Gough, 
Finch has been everywhere considered 
the foremost platform orator for temper- 
ance and prohibition in America. Some 
of his most successful platform service 
for temperance was as a Red Ribbon 
orator. For sixty-two successive nights, 
in 1877, he addressed crowded houses in 
Omaha, Neb. His six great speeches in 
the Iowa campaign were brought out in 
“The People Versus the Liquor Traftle,” 
which is the most practical and popular 
prohibition work yet published. This 
book has been run through several edi- 
tions in the United States, and a Canada 
edition was printed and rapidly sold and 


the temperance libraries of the world are |, 


now graced with the work. 

In the summer of 1885 he removed his 
home from Lincoln, Neb., to Evanston. 
He purchased a residence and furnished 
it in a very home-like way. He was most 
devoted to his family, though home but 
seldom—companionable to his wife and a 
playmate to his boy. 


Few men ever lived so long in 
so short a time. John B. Finch 
has fallen before he reached his 
prime, yet he has done more work 
than is often accomplished in a 
long life-time. He has made him- 
self known and respected the whoie 
world round.—Lever. 


IN MEMORY OF HON: JOHN B: FINCH: 
BY CHARLES WESLEY KYLE. 


Lo! he is dead! 

This brilliant leader of our cause, 

This brave defender of the right; 

This advocate of purer laws, 

Who charmed and filled us with delight. 
Can he be dead? 


Ah! who can know? 
That he, we have loved and cherished so, 
Would in the brightest hour of life, 
With intellect and soul aglow, 
Amid the conflict and the strife, 

Be stricken low. 


We stand aghast! 
To think his life is o’er and past 
While yet his sun was at its noon; 
Its brightest rays should be its last, 
And midnight’s chill and silent gloom 
O’er him be cast. 


The Old Brave Past. 

Robert Collyer in a spicy letter to an 
English paper (The Christian Life) a 
few years ago gives the following inter- 
esting bit of history: 

I notice in the new Life, which has 
just come to my table you want those 
who sit in the pews to “move on” and 
make room for the new comers. It is a 
capital suggestion, but with our people 
it is hardly thought of. ‘The head of the 
family sits next the aisle, and always 
comes out to let a new comer in, and 
especially a woman. No man even moves 
on fora woman, and the habit has its 
root in a very pretty bit of convervatism 
200 years ago or so, when the Indians 
were apt to make havoc of the lone settle- 
ments, and swoop down on a meeting- 
house, if they could, when men like the 
old minister. up Derry Way in New 
Hampshire, who had belonged to Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, but had taken orders 
here, and used to go into the pulpit with 
his musket on his arm, draw it carefully 
to half-cock, see to the priming, set_ it 
quietly in the corner, and then say, Let 
us pray; and the bell rope hung down in 
the broad aisle near the door for the first 
mam to clutch and sound the tocsin, as it 
hangs still in some of our old churches 
in New England. Then the man sat 
where he could leap out with his musket 
and jump for the door and the red-skins, 
and there he sits now and will not budge. 
Yet you say we have no root in the old 
brave past, and lilt only along the sur- 
face. Don’t say that again; young Jon- 
athan is the own son of old John. 


Tllustrious dead! 
Sleep well, of thee twill e’er be said, 
He did what mortal man could do, 
Mankind with truth to firmly wed, 
Their souls with honor to imbue, 

In errors stead. 

——___—_———_++e——_____—_- 
A Tribute to John B, Finch. 


The following beautiful lines appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News: 
Finch dead? Finch dead? Say not that eruel 
word! 
Why only yesterdaynight his voice I heard; 
How every heart in all the throng was stirred! 


Dead? dead? I saw his eyes gleam bright; 
*Twas just as if he stood upon a height 
And saw a dawn away beyond our sight. 


Dead? dead? -No, no;’tis past belief;_ 

We are six hundred thousand strong aud he our 
chief. 

Not tears, but deep, deep silence tells our grief. 

Such noble words of home and babe he said! 

So earnestly for native land he plead! 

So wisely toiled! No, no, say not he’s dead! 


The sons of many lands in tears shall bow the 
head, 

In many tongues shall words of grief be said, 

Five continents will mourn that thou art dead. 


A Letter From Rev. I, Sumner Lincoln, 


Mr. Eprror: The nature and fruits of 
sin are such that no person can afford to 
be a sinner himself, nor afford to have 
sinners, in close relations, around him. 
Tf this:is so, then the two assertions, one 
by an Orthodox Theological Professor 
and the other by a Unitarian preacher, 
are each as false and pernicious as any 
false statement can possibly be. The first 
is, “Sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest possible good.” And the other 
is, “Sin is the glory of man.” The exact 
opposite is the truth; viz.: Sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest possible 
mischief and their vilest degradation and 
shame, instead of glory. Nothing can 
be expressed, in human language, so 
wide from every true idea connected 
with Unitarian Christianity. Such views 
deserve unmitigated reprobation from 
every real friend of Christianity and his 
race. So thinks your subscriber, who is 
not ashamed to show his colors. 

[. Sumner Lincoxn. 
Wilton, N. H., Oct. 1887. 

— — - aaa 

For Our Best Words. 
OF DEATH, 
How nature leads us to the grave 
In slumber deep—whose boon I craye— 
As oft hath led a mother fond, 
Our weary feet to meet beyond 
The close of day! 


O, brother!—At his bier we silent bow; 
O better hour! and yet—where else?—O Thou 
Who ruleth help us, help us now. 


Mauston, Wis., Oct. 6, 1887. L. F. Cone. 


Tributes from Press and Persons. 


On the day of Mr. Finch’s death 
he was the most distinguished of 
living reformers and the moral 
and Christian world bows in sor- 
row at his early tomb.—The Liv- 
ing Issue, Lincoln, Neb. 


This young man was _ sincerely 
admired and beloved. His talents 
were of an unusually high order. 
His charity was tender and far 
reaching, and his hands were 
prompt to do the manly deeds 
which his generous nature ever in- 
spired. Rarely has it been our 
fortune to meet with a man com- 
bining to so marked a degree the |’ 
most admirable qualities of head 
and heart. 


“And so they weep. 
Knowing they shall not see again 
This bravest, fairest, best of men 
That is for aye asleep.” 


—Chicago Daily News. 
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Experience has demonstrated beyond peradventure that 
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Are the 


EASIEST RUNNING 


Of any Machine at present 


They are the 


Best Hill Climbers 


and 


The Fastest Coasters 
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THE BETHLEHEM SHEPHERD WHO 
SAW NO ANGELS. 


Shemuel the Bethlemite 
Watched a fevered guest at night; 
All his fellows in the field, 


Saw the angel host revealed; 
He nor caught the mystic story, 
Heard the song nor saw.the glory. 


Through the night they gazing stood, 
Heard the holy multitude: 

Back they came in wonder home, 
Knew the Christmas kingdom come. 
Eyes aflame and heart elated, 
Shemuel:sat alone and waited. 


Works of mercy now, as then, 
Hide the angel host from men; 
Hearts atune to earthly love 

Miss the angel notes above; 

Deeds at which the world rejoices 
Quench the sound of angel voices. 


So they thought, nor deemed from whence 
His celestial recompense: ~ 

Shemuel, by the fever bed 

Touched by beckoning hands that led, 
Died and saw the Uncreated; 

All his fellows lived and—waited, 


—Ohristian Life. 


The Whole of Unitarianism. 


Rey. Arthur May Knapp, who 
is soon to start as a missionary to 
the Empire of Japan under the 
auspices of the American Unita- 
rian Association, in a late sermon 
‘says: 

“An individuality like that of 
Christ, a. devotion like his to the 
loving service of man, a union like 
his to the very life of God,—-this 
is the whole of Unitarianism. It 
is the whole of Christianity. It is 
‘the whole of religion.” 


| fashioned 


For Our Best Words 
A TEST: 
Faithless is he 
Who does not see 
The presence of a miracle 
In blooming flowers 
That paint the bowers — 
And shadow forth the Beautiful. 
LEE FAIRCHILD. 


Lewiston, Idaho. 


Why is Christianity a Failure? 

In the extract printed in a late 
issue from President Livermore’s 
sermon, he says: “It is our faith- 
lessness only and poverty of spirit 
that ever make religion seem dull, 
or Christianity a failure.’ Very 
true, Christianity is only a failure 
to men who have lost its enthusi- 
asm and become faithless. The 
failure is in ourselyes not in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 


“The Old Fashioned Gospel.” 


We like the-phrase“the. old- 
fashioned gospel;” and we are glad 
to say it is becoming more popu- 
lar. As a denomination we have 
always stood for “the old paths,” 
“the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ “the wholesome words of 
Jesus. Christ.” Paul spoke very 
strongly against those who were 
attempting to brjng in new doc- 
trines and practices. We are cer- 
tain if he were with us to-day, he 
would be on the side of the “old- 
gospel,” or what he 
called ‘the simplicity of Christ.” 
—Christian Life, London, Eng. 


What -Do Unitarians Stand For ? 


The following extract is taken 
from a sermon upon “Church Con- 
sciousness,’ preached June 5 at 
All Soul’s Church, Bath, N. H., 
by Rey. George Alway: 

“What, then, do we stand for 
that other churches do not? Here, 
in reply, we use the same words, 
perhaps; but we use them in an- 
other and often a larger sense. We 
stand, then, for God,—not as ty- 
rant and taskmaster, but as Father 
and Friend. We stand for Christ, 
—not as the Savior of the few, but 
as Brother and Leader of all,— 
the flower of the human race, 
showing us our own possibilities 
and our nearness to the Father, 
stimulating us by a grand ideal 
life and a God-like spirit.” 


Dorothea L. Dix. 


Extracts from a Discourse delivered to 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
October 9th, 1887, by James Freeman 


Clarke. 

“This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.’’—Matt. 17:21. 

1 have taken these words as my 
text in speaking of a woman who 
did more than any one else in our 
day to bring about the comfort and 
care of lunatics. She used, as we 
shall see, the same means indi- 
cated by Jesus—a strong religious 
faith, and a constant self-denying 
devotion to this work..... 

To this class of pioneers who 
open new paths for us, we must 
now add the name of Dorothea L. 
Dix, who, after many years of 
singular usefulness and marked 
success, has for a long time been 
waiting, an incurable inyalid, for 
her emancipation from a frame 
worn out by incessant toil. This 
summer she passed away. 

What, then, was the work which 
this woman accomplished which 
made her a pioneer in our social 
system ? 

....Dorothea Dix, coming out 
of Dr. Lowell’s church, one Sun- 
day morning, heard two gentlemen 
speaking of the dreadful condition 
of the jail at East Cambridge. She 
went there early that week, and 
found, beside the other inmates, 
thirty insane persons in the most 
wretched condition, receiying no 
proper treatment, and shut up in 
dark, damp cells. After repeated 
visits, she applied to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and secured 
an appropriation for enlarging the 
State Asylum. She had the full 
sympathy of Dr. Channing, whose 
parishioner she was, and who be- 
friended her in this work. She 
next went to Washington, and dis- 
covered the condition of the in- 
sane there to be also in great need 
of improvement. She brought the 
matter to the attention of John 


| Quincy Adams, who secured a bill 


providing for the care of the in- 
sane in that District. 

—She had now found her work, 
and made it the chief object of her 
life. She gave up to its prosecu- 
tion, home, the society of friends, 
literature and leisure, all of which 
she highly valued. Her life was 
occupied, as long as health re- 
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mained, in going from State to|his head, and ask 7 . 
) d, and asked my meaning} which she afterward manifested. 
— peace country to country, by a fixed, expressive look. I re-| On her subsequent visit, when she 
er only home being the place she| lated to him, in a voice full of| had achieved such success in her 


was at work. She travelled alone, | emotion all the horrors I had wit-| work, he asked her how she had 
ach fk oo aiipaon a Niet” bebe I ventured, trembling|accomplished it. She answered 
Theat y al. as . hi save time. within myself, to express boldly/that she went to those whose duty 
Parse me s At er to every | my sense of the unchristian treat-| it was to aid in any particular work, 
Sm : oo 1e Union, east of the} ment of these unhappy beings. | and was always sure that though 

ocky Mountains, in all of which|The man who commanded the re-|at first they might refuse to do 
she visited numerous jails, alms-| spect of Christendom listened with | what she asked, they would grad- 
houses, prisons, and insane asy-/| earnest attention, and, when I had| ually become interested, if she 
lums; and when she was sure of| finished, said briefly, ‘Come again|could succeed in making them 
her facts, she would apply to the/in a week’s time!’ and I left his| listen, and would end by doing 
legislatures of these States for ap-| presence. My anxiety was unut-| whatever was needed. It was in 
propriations for new and better|terably great, for the Protestant|this way that she induced Mr. 
asylums. She would begin by|and stranger had, perhaps, risked| Butler, of Providence, to found 
stating the case to members of|!too much. Though conscious in|the well-known Butler Asylum. 
each legislature, giving them the| my heart of my good intentions, I| She was told that his means were 
facts which she had obtained, fur-| yet passed a sleepless night and a|ample, but that he had not been 
nish them with arguments, and|day of inward agitation. It caused| known to contribute largely to any 
being always at hand to answer|a deep sensation when the Holy/|such objects. When she began to 
questions. With great good sense, | Father, two days after, in taking aj talk to him of the need of such an 
she would avoid the language of| drive, stopped before the gate of| asylum, he wished to change the 
complaint and reproach common|the asylum and spent an hour in|subject, perhaps regarding her as 
to some reformers. She was not|the building. The week passed,|a mere enthusiast, of whom he had 
querulous, nor impatient, not/and I again came, as I had been|probably seen a large number. 
importunate, but waiting her op-|commanded, to the Vatican and the} Kvery person reputed to have 
portunity, and then left others to} Pope. Ina grave and calm tone| means comes frequently in contact 
carry on the work and to reap the| Pio Nono said: ‘I have appointed | with such. Miss Dix said: ‘Mr. 
praise. By such methods and|a commission charged to lay be-| Butler, I merely ask the privilege 
such perseverance she became the|fore me a plan for the erection of| of laying before you the facts in 
means of establishing hospitals for | a lunatic asylum, in conformity with | this matter, and then my duty ends. 
the insane in the nine States of|the rules of humanity and morality, | It will depend wholly on yourself 
Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, } arid in the shortest time possible. | to decide what your duty is.’ Mr. - 
Lllinois, Louisiana, North Carolina,| When you visit Rome again, your| Butler listened, and eradually 
Tennessee, Rhode Island, andjjust and pious wishes will have| became more and more interested. 
New Jersey, besides whatshe|been fulfilled. I thank you for| At last he said, “What do you wish 
did in Massachusetts, Connecti-| your communications. May heay-|meto do?’ She said, “I wish you to 
cut and other places. In 1854shejen bless you.” Certainly this | make yourself happy in this world 
visited Europe, traveling through] transaction was an honor both to|and the next, by giving fifty thou- 
England, Lreland, Scotland and/}the infallible Pope, who was will-|sand dollars to found a hospital.” 
Russia, and meeting Florence|ing to be instructed, and to the|He answered, “It shall be done!” 
Nightingale in the Crimea. In} woman brave enough to offer him} showing that he was a conscien- 
every place she sought out the} the necessary information..... tious man, ready to do his duty 
jails, prisons and asylums, and} Once, in Scotland, while staying|when he saw it. After his death 
from several foreign governments | with George Combe, the phrenolo- | his heir called on Miss Dix and 
she procured legislative appropri-| gist, she tried in vain to make-any | said that he felt indebted to her for 
ations for the better care of the in-| impression on the Lord-Advocate|inducing Mr. Butler thus to dis- 
sane. She was largely instrumen-|concerning the abuses in  the|pose of a part of the property, and 
tal in establishing the celebrated| Scotch law in regard to the insane. | that he was prepared to add twenty- 
asylum on the Isle of Jersey.| Finding that Sir George Grey, the| five thousand dollars more for a 
When this measure was before|home secretary, was the highest|similar object. Miss Dix sug- 
Parliament, a member of that body | authority in the matter, she went| gested that he should buy the 
said it was humiliating that such a| to London, called on him, explained | adjoining land and lay it out in 
much-needed reform should have} the case in full, and he promised beautiful grounds, which he did, 
been suggested by a foreigner, that| that the needed changes in the law|and the result we have in the 
foreigner a woman, and that wo-|should be made. When the Lord-|admirable Butler Asylum, near 
man a Unitarian. Advocate came to London, he found | Providence. 

When in Rome, she visited the|the whole matter settled in accord-| It is apparent that Miss Dix had 
lunatic asylum, and speaks thus of | ance with her views. faith in human nature, derived, 
her visit and its results: “I did| The gentleman, from whose very | perhaps, from her intimate ac- 
not find sick persons under treat- interesting letter I have been per-| quaintance with Dr. Channing and 
ment, but brates in chains. Sey-| mitted to take these last two anec-|his teaching. She believed that 
eral days after this visit, I was|dotes, says that when he first knew! men usually, if made to see their 
presented to the pope, Pio Nono.| Miss Dix she brought a letter of| duty clearly, will be likely to do it. 
He asked me, in a very friendly | introduction from Dr. Channing|It is evident that much of her 
way, if I had yet visited the asy-|to his father, who was an eminent|success depended on this convic- 
lum in Rome. I had the courage | citizen of Liverpool. He saysthat|tion. She went to those whose 
to answer, ‘Yes; and I am sure|at that time she was a poetical| help she needed in confidence. and 
your holiness has not yet paid it a| young lady, an invalid, who showed|hope; she showed that she had 
visit. Pio Nono quickly raised| no trace of the energy of character | faith in their good intentions, and 
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this confidence disposed them to 
do what she wished. It is surely 
an advantage for reformers and 
missionaries to put themselves in 
these relations of sympathy and 
good will with those they desire to 
influence. 

She also had a great deal of tact. 
Her intense desire to accomplish 
her purpose made her very careful 
in considering the means to be 
used. Once, in Washington, I 
found her seated, writing in one of 
the alcoves of the Congressional 
Library, where she could easily be 
found by members who wished to 
consult her about measures then 
before Congress in regard to the 
insane. On that occasion, she 
happened in the course of conyer- 
sation to tell me this anecdote,— 
She was passing the night at a 
hotel in Kentucky (I think at Lex- 
ington), and was told she was 
needed immediately, for a gentle- 
man had been brought to the hotel 
in a high state of delirium, and 
was so violent that those who 
brought him were afraid to gonear 
him. “But it is not my business,” 
said she, “itistheirs. They ought 
to secure him.” “They do not know 
how,” was the answer; “but they 
heard that you were here and want 
your help.” Miss Dix went down 
and inquired into the matter, 
learned that the maniac was of 
good birth and breeding, and, hay- 
ing made her arrangements, went 
into the room where he was. He 
was in the act of dashing a chair 
against the floor. She went 
directly up to him and said, “I 
hear, sir, that you have just arrived 
from a journey. You must need 
refreshment. If you will give me 
your arm we will go into the next 
room and have some tea.” She 
took his arm led him into the tea- 
room, sat and talked with him con- 
tinuously, not letting his thoughts 
go astray, and his instinct of polite- 
ness made him behave quietly. 
After tea, she rose and said, “I 
believe you are an invalid. This 
hotel is not acomfortable place for 
you. I know a place which is 
exactly what you need, and where 
you will have all you want. My 
carriage’is at the door, and we will 
go there at once.” She took him 
to the carriage, was driven to the 
asylum, and left him there in good 
hands. — 

To how many poor souls must 
the coming of this good woman 
have brought an entire change of 
life! How many have been restor- 
ed by her efforts from hopeless 

mental alienation to sanity and 
health? 


for her bill at a hotel in the South, 
the landlord said; “Miss Dix has 
no bill to pay here.” “But I al- 
ways pay my own bills,” said she. 
“Miss Dix cannot pay anything 
here,” replied the landlord. She 
then looked at him and asked if 
she had met him before. “You 
cume to the insane asylum where 
T was confined, and my recovery 
is largely due to the improvements 
you caused to be made. You can 
never pay anything in my house.” 
In how many like cases may she 
nct have delivered those who had 
none else to help them! When 
she began her work the insane 
were chained in jails and out- 
houses, and made night hideous 
by their shrieks and howling. I 
remember, when a boy, I heard 
these dreadful sounds from the 
home of a farmer near by, one of 
whose sons was thus confined. 
Some years since I visited the 
Butler Asylum and preached to 
the lunatics one Sunday evening, 
and I never saw a more quiet and 
seemingly attentive audience. 
There was no appearance of re- 
straint. One old man, who sat in 
front, I especially noticed from his 
animation and interest. After the 
service I inquired about him, and 
the superintendent told me he had 
been brought to the place in chains. 
Those who brought him were told 
to take off the chains, as no chains 
were allowed in that house. They 
declared that they were afraid to 
loose him lest he should be furious 
and dangerous. Thereupon the 
superintendent himself took off 
the chains, and by judicious treat- 
ment made the man one of the 
best behaved members of the asy- 
lum. Such is the change effected 
in half a century in the manage- 
ment of asylums for the alienated. 

I do not propose to recount all 
the events of our friend’s life, and 
therefore pass by her work during 
the civil war, when during four 
years she was superintendent of 
the hospital nurses. I shall say 
nothing of her being sent for by 
the Governor-General of Canada 
to advise concerning legislative 
acts for asylums there. She was 
a very quiet person, never appear- 
ing ona platform, doing her work 
mostly by individual and personal 
influence. She received no com- 
pensation for her labors; paid her 
own travelling expenses and hotel 
bills; the chief exception being 
that she passed her. last years in 
the New Jersey Asylum, which 


she had helped to found, and 
where rooms were provided her 
Once, when she called| by the trustees, who invited her to 


pursuits. 
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make it her home. Her life shows 
what may be done by simple con- 
centration of mind, hand and 
heart on one important object. 
It also shows how essential to suc- 


cess is faith in the power of truth 
over the human soul, confidence 


in human nature, and also the con- 
viction that whatever ought to be 
done, can be done. 

There is still another lesson to 
be derived from the life of Miss 
Dix. The greatest things are 


done by those who forget them- 


selves in some one great work, 


and so at last find joy in the work 


itself. ‘They seek no reward but 


the satisfaction of accomplishment. 
Their happiness is to see their 
work growing from day to day. 
They waste no time in complaining 


of neglect or opposition... ..This 
is the way by which great things 
are done in this world. And I 
think that the Master would say 


of Miss Dix, as He said of another: 


“Wherever this Gospel is preach- 
ed, what this woman has done 


shall be spoken of as a memorial 
of her.” 


In times like these, when there 
is so much to distract our thoughts 
such an infinite yariety of interest- 


ing objects to dissipate our atten- 


tion, it is all the more necessary 
to learn to concentrate our aims 
on some one important purpose. 
Self-consecration is that which 
gives unity, content, and value to 
life. To devote ourselves in heart 
to some great and useful work, 
to live resolutely for this, is the 
essence of Christianity. This does 


not come of itself; it requires ef- 
fort, and the sacrifice of personal 


convenience, and of many pleasant 
But it amply repays us 
with the conviction that our lives 
are not lived in vain; that we are 
making progress, day by day, on- 
ward and upward. The martyrs 
now are not always those who are 
baptized in blood; not those who 
live in caves or die at the stake. 
They are often those who do not 
appear unto man to fast, whose 
self-denial has no outward sign, 
who give themselves, not to die 
for a cause, but to live for it. This 
is a higher type of martyrdom 
than eyen that which illuminated 
the first ages of Christianity. Men 
are not now nailed to the cross; 
but it is still necessary to take up 
the cross and to carry it for the 
cause of the Master. This is the 
devotion, the  self-consecration 
which our own day chiefly de- 
mands. . 
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JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
sake the place of that which bears buatits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 


veal its beauty and its power."’— William Ellery | 


Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


NOVEMBER 1, 1887. 


A Special Word to Our Readers. 

Our regular issues, hereafter 
will be mostly free from contro- 
versial matter on the Issue in the 
West. So far as there seems de- 
mand for discussion of that issue, 
we shall try by the help of those 
interested to print extras. We 
especially desire to make this pa- 
per a helper in church work and 
a messenger of a progressive, rea- 
sonable, simple Christian gospel 
for all people everywhere—a gos- 
pel to reform the sinful and cheer 
and comfort all needy souls. From 
time to time, we shall give 
practical sermons and helpful 
suggestions for gospel work. It 
will also give statements by rep- 
resentative men and women of the 
principles and doctrines of Unita- 
rianism. It will endeavor to be 
positive, constructive and aggress- 
ive in promoting the cause of Chris- 
tianity as taught and lived by 
Jesus and his apostles and inter- 
preted by Channing, Ware, Dewy. 
Eliot, Peabody, Furness, Clarke, 
Collyer, Hale, Putnam and others. 
For those calling themselves Un1- 
tarian, who, in the name of free- 
dom and fellowship, reject the 
name of God and Christ in their 
Conference platforms and wel- 
come as pastors of societies those 
who refuse to avow belief in God 
or immortality, this paper, while 
holding a neighborly and tolerant 
spirit toward such persons, cannot 
give them support or any co-opera- 
tion whatever in such a course, for 
the simple reason that we have no 
faith in it. While we recognize 


‘the purity of life and sincerity of 


_| some of the men advocating such a 


policy, we nevertheless believe it 
to be atheistic in its tendency, and 
suicidalin the ends. Therefore, for 
us, as a professed follower of Jesus 
Christ, to co-operate with or 
favor such a movement would be 
to contradict our most precious 
faith and act dishonestly before 
God and man. This we must not 
do. 

To conduct this paper more ef- 
ficiently and enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness, we need a great many 
more subscribers. 

Friends of our common Chris- 
tianity! do you value the cause for 
which Our Brest Worps stands? 
Are you willing to sacrifice for this 
cause? Then, wi!l you not do your 
best to have others join with you 
in subscribing for this paper? 


The Life of Jesus Speaks for Itself. 

The internal evidence of the 
truthfulness of christianity is the 
best evidence. The héart that 
loves the truth needs no more evi- 
dence. Belief in Jesus is not in 
the least. dependent ou literary 
belief in the authorship of the 
four Gospels. A few years agoa 
Hindoo merchant, coming from his 
native village in the interior on a 
trading expedition, picked up a 
New Testament asa curiosity and 
carried it back to his home. He 
commenced reading it; was struck 
by the simple beauty of Christ’s 
teaching and life; read it to his 
neighbors; they shared his admir* 
ation; by common consent they 
adopted it as their standard by 
by which to live. The man died; 
the village held on to the book, 
and came to be known in all the 
district as the Village with the 
Book. When, later, a Christian 
missionary came to the place, he 
found the village in spirit and 
character essentially Christian. 
Neither the Hindoo apostle nor 
any of his disciples knew anything 
about the literary question. When 
Christ lived, when and by whom 
his life was written, they neither 
knew nor cared. The life was 
there before them; it was worthy 
to be followed, and they followed 
it. : 


this story: 


Two Queries. 

Does anyone believe that any 
agnostic ever did such a great 
work for the most unfortunate of 
the human race as did that 
faithful follower of Jesus Christ, 
Miss Dorothea L. Dix? 

Does anyone believe that such an 
earnest devoted Christian philan- 
thropist would ever be found 
favoring a church or missioary 
platform with God and immortality 
purposely left out? 


Tired of the Sermon, But etc. 
A Dialogue. 
Mr. Smith: “Good morning, Mr. 
Jones, did not expect to meet you 


in the woods this morning; not «© « 


been to church, surely?” Mr. 
Jones: “Oh, yes, I have, indeed; 
but we happen to have a sensible 
parson. He takes care to let us 
out in good time—never preaches 
more than ten minutes, selects 
short hymns, short chapters, and 
brings all to a conclusion in quick 
sticks.” Mr. Smith: “I see you 
have a model parson; gives you a 
good chance to get a walk in the 
woods and enjoy a good smoke be- 
fore dinner.” Mr. Jones: 
tainly, what on earth is the use of 
long sermons in these days of 
quick dispatch.” “Mr. Smith: “By 
the way, Mr. Jones, I think I saw 
you at the theatre the other even-_ 
ing.” Jones: “Ah, was it nota 
treat!” Mr. Smith: “Most delight- 
ful.” Mr. Jones: “Grand! I was 
there fully an hour before the 
time. Clock just struck twelve . 
when I got home. Could have 
stayed all night.’ Mr. Smith: 


“Splendid performance. Every-......., 
body enjoyed it. Your parson ap-..>- 


peared to be delighted.” Mr. 
Jones: “Yes, he is generally 
there — seldom misses.” Mr. 


Smith: “I must call and have a 
talk with your parson; he must be 
a very sensible fellow.” Exit. 

G. L. 


Too Many Boarders. 


We are called to be children of 
light and not of darkness! Why 


not liye so as to be at home in» © 
God’s house, not transient guésts. 


and ‘boarders. Mr. Moody tells a 


“A friend of mine told me once’ 
that when he went to a boarding 
house he could always tell who the 


boarders. were, for they never 
alluded to family matters, but sat 


“Cer ° | 
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down to the table and talked of 
outside matters; but when the son 
came he would go into the sitting 
room to see if there were letters, 
and inquire after the family and 
show in many ways his interest in 
the household. It doesn’t take 
five minutes to tell that he is not 
a boarder and that the others are. 
And so it is with the the Church 
of God. You see these boarders 
in the church every Sunday morn- 
ing, but they don’t take any 
interest: they come to criticise. 
And that is about all that consti- 
tutes a Christian nowadays. They 
are boarders in the House of God; 
and we have got too many boarders. 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


Rev. Henry D. Stevens has accepted 
a call tu the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Society at Moline, Ill. 


The Pacific Coast Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches will hold its fourth an- 
nual session in Oakland, Cal., on the 20th, 
21st, 22d and 23d of November. 


On the first Sunday in October Rev. E. 
E. Hale commenced his pastorate over 
the joint body made up by his own s0- 
ciety and the Hollis Street Society. 


Interesting speeches by Rev. R. Spears, 
editor of the Christian Life, London, 
and his party, on their recent visit to 
America, are crowded out of this issue. 


Brief communications and timely sug- 
gestions from friends East and West, 
who are interested in the prosperity and 
usefulness of OuR Brest Worps are re- 
spectfully solicited. Give us your best 
thought in the simplest and fewest words 
possible. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has left 
Beverly Farms and returned to his Bea- 
con street home, and may once more be 
een on Sanday mornings in the old fa- 
miliar seat at King’s Chapel which he has 
occupied ‘so regularly and for so many 
years.—Boston Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


Volume 1, number 1, of Unity Journal, 
polices Camden, N. J., and edited 
y Rev. N. A. Haskell, is on our table. 
Hight pages monthly, 50 cents a year. 
Motto: “Truth for authority, not author- 
ity for truth.”—Lucretia Mott. 

It is neatly printed and well edited. 
We welcome it among the agents for a 
gospel of Christian faith, hope and love, 


William H. Vanderbilt’s widow, whose 
father was a. clergyman, is a most unas- 
suming, quiet and unostentatious lady, 
who cares nothing for fashionable society, 
and whoae time and money are largely 
devoted to charity of the kind never pro- 
elaimed from the house-tops. To her, 
riches are, @ trust, and she fulfils the 
trust as a Christian should.— Boston Sut- 
urday Evening Gazette. 


The Relgio Philosophical Journal, in 
noting the absorp.ion of the New The- 


ology Herald by 
neighbor— Unity,” says: 

“Unity isn’t very large, but it seems to 
possess very good absorbing qualities; 
and if its powers of assimilation only 
prove adequate it may yet grow strong 
enough to absorb the A. U. A. 


—-—- 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
YOUNG MENS’ CHRISTIAN UNION, 
BOSTON. 


Frrenp Dovrurr:-“Our Best Worps,” 
—‘Wellnamed!” Ihave just now inward- 
ly exclaimed, as I laid down one of your 
last issues after careful reading. ‘ 

For many years I have been much in- 
terested in your compact, positively 
Christian paper, giving attention to each 
issue as received. Personally, as an 
humble layman of the Unitarian faith, 
[ want to thank you for the valued ser- 
vice you have rendered in aiming through 
your paper to help inform, religiously ed- 
ucate and impress the young people and 
others, especially in the “Great West,” 
of the power, beauty and efficacy of the 
Unitarian faith. 

There never was a time, as I believe, 
when the great body of our American 
people were as desirous to freely consider 
and inquire into great religious truths 
and principles for daily action, based 
upon the life, character and death of 
Jesus Christ, as now, in the times in 
which we are living. 

The Christian Church has ever been, 
and no doubt long will be, divided into 
different religious denominations, each 
year bringing into closer harmony, based 
upon a constantly increasing Christian 
charity or love, the different branches 
of the Christian Church. In this line of 
religious denominations, stands the Uni- 
tarian, which has always been based 
upon this Christian charity to all others, 
however firm it may stand for its own 
positive convictigns. ; 

Your “Great West” is rapidly being 
filled with new people, and as they from 
time to time settle down in your villages, 
towns and cities, becoming § citizens, 
ready to take an active part in the affairs 
of society, the church and_ the common 
school should receive, and will by the 
many, the first and the most important 
considerations. 

Very many of this great multitude of 
people will be in practical sympathy with 
the faith and underlying principles of 
the Unitarian Church, 1f presented to 
them in its real beauty—as a: vital re- 
ligious force which it has ever been, and 
to-day is, to those who deeply love and 
prize this branch of the Christian church. 


The Unitarian faith is not a negative 
faith, but positive. We know of no sys- 
tem of religious faith which cherishes a 
stronger belief in God, Christ and hu- 
manity, than’ that of tbe Unitarian 
Church. 


Let this fact be ever kept in our hearts 
and minds, whether in the church, in our 
homes, business, in all the active exper- 
iences of life,—-in our conventions, con- 
ferences, everywhere let it be clearly 
understood that the foundation of the 
Unitarian faith is laid on a positive belief 
in God, Christ ‘and humanity, and may 
we never shrink from taking this stand, 
and thus help to impress upon the hearts 
of the young and all others who may 
come within our influence, these living 
facts, so beautiful, helpful and inspiring. 

Thus, the foundation of the Unitarian 
faith is laid. Above the foundation, the 
great. principles for the religious and 
moral life must be placed. These are 
among the essentials, but the first great 
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“Our amiable little! duty of the religious world is to see to 


the foundation. . 

Jesus, the Great Teacher and Guide, 
said:—‘ Whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them’”—and so we say 
to you, give out inthe future as you have 
in the past, your “Best Worps” to the 
young and to the people of all ages, in 
the ‘“‘Great West”, and may the influence 
of your little sheet continue to be a pow- 
er of spiritual and moral strength to 
those into whose hands it may fall, and 
who shall read its words of religious and 
moral instruction, based upon a firm be- 
lief in the beauty, power and influence of 


the Christian religion. 
W. iH. B. 
Boston, Oct. 23, 1887. 


—_—_—————_ooo—___———_ 
Universalisna in Southern Illinois, 


Rey. L. W. Brigham, the wise and energetic 
Missionary for the Universalist denomination in 
Illinois, in his report, printed in the Universalist, 
of work done in the State, gives the following 
interesting statement of the outlook for'thr Low- 
er Wabash Association:— 

This Association includes all that portion of 
the State lying south of Springfield. August 25 
and 28I attended the annual meeting at Rose 
Hill. The attendance was large and the interest 
good. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
approving our plan of work and pledging the 
Convention a more cordial and liberal support, 
It is gratifying to note the changed condition of 
things in this Association, and mark the interest 
the people are now taking in our work of Uhurch 
extension. There is a growing appreciation of 
our church, a feeling of loyalty to the Conven- 
tion, with a realizing sense of their own respon- 
sibilities, that foreshadows greater advance for 
our church within the limits of this Association. 
They area religious people, deeply in earnest, 
and when they are made fully acquainted with 
our plan of work, and are properly instructed 
regarding their duty and privileges in relation 
thereto, they will earnestly co-operate in our ef- 
forts at church extension. ; 

This people are not trained to liberal giving» 
for church purposes; and are not very wealthy, 
and so must for some time receive more than 
they give. It is a good field for missionary effort, 
and while the Convention is rendering such assis- 
tance as may be needed, the people must be edu- 
cated to self-support and more generous giving 
on behalf of thecause, Within this Association 
are many Universalists and several small par- 
ishes, many of which are only preaching stations’ 
and very poorly organized. Someof the churches 
reporting a large membership, have in reality 
only a small number of devoted members who 
can be relied upon for active support of the 
church. Many of them need a revival of religion 
and a thorough reorganization. Better a few 
churches and a small membership ‘of the right 
quality, than a large number of inactive churches 
and ungenerate membership. 

I have visited eight parishes within this Asso- 
ciation, preaching in seven, and held a series of 
meetings in four. No church is yet strong 
enough to support preaching every Sunday, and 
but two, Beecher City and Windsor, sustain 
preaching one-half the time. Rev. J. K. Dillon 
has been settled upon a circuit composed of the 
Good Hope, Rose Hill, Hutsonville and Greenup 
churches. The Greenup church is gradually pay- 
ing its debt and is in a fair condition. The 
church in Beecher City has made a large increase 
in membership, advanced in its religious life 
and paid more money to the State Convention 
and for local work than in any previous year, 
Under Br. Cook’s ministry the future of this 
parish is assured. 


The love of our neighbor is the 
only door out of the dungeon of 
self. UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 
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True Nobility. 

Extract from the Baccalaureate dis- 
course delivered, June 1887, before the 
Senior class of the Maine State College, 
by Rey. Thomas Hill, D. D., at Town 
Hall, Orono: 


Isaiah, xxxii:8. But the liberal deviseth liberal 
things, and by liberal things shall he stand. 


In the margin of the revised version 
we are told that we may translate the 
word rendered liberal by the word noble; 
so that we may understand the prophet 
to say, that in the future age the noble 
man shall devise noble things, and by 
noble deeds shall stand. The word 
sometimes appears to have, in the Old 
Testament, the meaning of generous, or 
liberal in giving; sometimes the meaning 
of noble, or princely; just as our word 
princely is frequently used in the sense 
of liberal, or generous. 

Still greater emphasis is given by look- 
ing into the literal meauing of the origin- 
al word; which signifies self-impelled, 
that is to say, acting from one’s own 
noble and generous impulses. Thus the 
text receives its full force in Isaiah’s 
description of the higher state of things 
which was to follow Israel's chastisement; 
and thus it falls in with the interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage as a prediction 
of the Messiah’s kingdom. When Christ 
came, He released man from the bondage 
of obedience to the letter of specific com- 
mandments; and introduced them into 
the liberty of the sons of God; to walk 
after the spirit and not after theflesh. It 
is not that He destroys the law, and 
introduces anarchy and Jawlessness; that 
would simply be delivering men from 
one yoke to put them into another, and 
more grievous bondage. It is that He 
fulfils the law; by introducing men into 
that freedom of access to God, and to the 
influences of divine grace, which will fill 
them with the spirit of holiness; so that 
they shall be self-impelled to noble an 
generous deeds. 

What Christ came to do, He himself 
tells us; He came to give men life, and 
to giveit abundantly. When Isaiah tells 
us that the noble deviseth noble things, 
he is not speaking simply of those noble 
by birth, but also of those noble by 
choice. Unquestionably there are men 


who are noble by. birth; like Milton’s 
elect, saved by God’s grace, before they 


are born. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that lineage and education have their 


is implied in Isaiah’s word liberal, or 
noble. The noble, liberal man is the 
man who turns his power of self-direc- 
tion, self-impulsion to high and generous 
uses. Every man is, in part, the builder 
of his own character, and of his own for- 
tunes. Christ did not come merely to 
announce the fact that the liberal soul 
devises liberal things, and by its noble 
course establishes still more firmly its 
nobility. He is not merely. our Teacher 
and the Light of the world, but is our 
Savior, our Redeemer, our Comforter, 
our Sanctifier, our Life. He gives to 
those who receive Him, power to become 
the Sons of God. The highest and 
noblest characters on earth, are some- 
times found in those who by inheritance 
were of very weak and ignoble nature, 
and whose early education had developed 
their inferior and coarser qualities; but 
who as they approached mature life, 
turned earnestly to Jesus, clung to His 
words, drew strength from His promises, 
drank in of His spirit, threw off their sins, 
and developed a nobility of soul, aston- 
ishing to themselyes as to all who knew 
their earlier life. This later development 
of manhood through a free choice of 
good, and turning from evil, is one of 
the most glorious things ever seen on 
this earth; a striking evidence of the 
original dignity of our nature; a wonder- 
ful testimony of the reality of the saving 
power of the Gospel of Christ. 

“All things with which we deal,” says 
Emerson, “preach to us;” and many a 
poetand moralist have said the same 
thing in other words. The Gospel of 
Christ is, in that sense, the culmination 
and highest teacher in the school of life. 
The object of all education is to bring 
out the nobility of the human soul. The 
teaching of natural objects around us 
and of the circumstances and succession 
of events in life, agrees with that given 
in schools and academies, in having the 
one great end in view,—to lead us to 
govern ourselves aright. 

That soul is saved in Christ, which has 
drank of the spirit of Christ; which has 
penetrated into Christ’s heart, and been 
filled with His manliness, His goodness, 
His consecration. This draught of the 
water which Christ gives becomes at 
once, in him who drinks it, a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life. 
Such a man needs no petty code, defin- 
ing what thingshe must, and what he 


attain success and honor, which the 
world recognizes as such. In the sight 
of men, the highest honors are gained by 
brilliant talents, and peculiar opportuni- 
ties; but in the sight of the highest Judge, 
and in the secret tribunal of your own 
conscience, you may be assured-that the 
highest honor will be awarded: to your 
steadfast holding fast of your integrity; 
to purity of motive, to the steadfastness 
with which you endeayor to do good 
service to your fellow men, in: the spirit 
of kindness and good will. The most 
genuine democracy is that which grows 
out of obedience to the Lord’s command, 
“Be ye not called master, for one is your — 
master, even Christ, and ye are all 
brethren.” 


This is the highest honor which you 
can attain, namely, that which comes 
rom the wisest and most steadfast en- 
deavors to be of service; to live in a. 
kindly, courteous, just and generous 
spirit, toward the members of your own 
families, toward your friends and neigh- 
bors, and toward allmen. May Sallust’s 
eulogium on Cato prove hereafter appli- 
cable to each one of you; ‘‘He preferred 
to be rather than to seem, good; and thus 
the less he sought for glory, the more 
did he obtain it.” Thus live, and if-the 
glory comes not from the voice of the 
many, the approval of your own. con- 
science will be a great reward; and 
you will be delivered from ‘petty anxie- 
ties and cares, lifted above jealousies and 
bickerings, above fear of censure, and 
thirst for earthly applause. Firmly set 
your minds to a noble course of service 
to your fellow men; and you will, at all 
events, thereby have the strongest evi- 
dence, in yourselves, that-you-are breth- 
ren of Him who came net to be served, 
but to serve, and to give His own life a 
ransom for the many. : 

Ss ees SS 
THE DUTY OF EVERY GOOD CITIZEN 
_ AT THE PRESEN TIME, 

The Baltimore American of October 
24 contains a stirring-discourse by our 
brother Weld, on the duty of the citizen. 
His words are prompted by a local con- 
test in that city, cursed by corrupt par- 
tisanship; but they, may apply in. many 
other ways: sat , 

“Rey. Dr. Charles R. Weld spoke to a 
large congregation in the First Indepen- 
dent Christ’s Church yesterday morning ~ 
on politics and religion.;He said, polities, 
according to Webster, is one of the best of 
words. It is the science of government 
—that part of ethics which has to do 
with the safety, peace, prosperity, rights 
of citizens and their morals. From this 
there is a great falling off. Politics is a 
dirty pool. A politician, instead of a 
statesman, is a trickster of a ward, a boss 
of a city. Religion, whatever it may be, 
results always in a sense of righteous- 


effect; and that just as particular talents 
are very often seen to be inherited, from 
generation ‘to generation, in certain 
families, so moral qualities are to a cer- 
tain degree inherited. Many a Timothy 


' .owes much of his loveliness, to faith and 


virtue inherited from.a mother Eunice, 
anda grandmother Lois. But neither 
must we close our eyes to the fact of 
human freedom. The most marked char- 
acteristic of a human heing is that power 


be assured that these highest and truest 
honors, which man can wear, lie within 


must not do; he becomes a law unto him-| ness and common honesty. This 1s the 


self; and that law is the law of love. He! foundation of national prosperity. Dr. 
may not forget himself, and his own Weld says it was the resurrection of this 


ense of honesty, the laying aside of 
needs; but neither can he forget others, | © if bas 5 * 


mere party allegiances, the refreshing 
their needs and wishes; much less can he! moral courage and independence, the ob- 


forget their rights. _ . | ject in view: fair elections, honest voting, 

¢ -_ | acenrate counting, the lost sovereigtity 

Members of the graduating class, as| of the people, which Tifted this contést 
you go forth to the various occupations 


into the high atmosphere of ethics, and ; 
which you may choose for your life work, | made it a quéstion of morals, Morals 
are religion. The country is looking on 
at this contest. It is no~ question ‘of 


party. but’ the inviolate sanctity of the 


_ of self-direction, of self-impulsion, which your reach. You may not all of you| ballot-box which ’is at stake.” 
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OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


(Continued. ) 


January 25th.— Thus far, this seems to have been 
a winter of calamities. It makes one shudder and 
grow pale to ‘read the news columns in our late 
journals;—frightful holocausts, and dreadful disasters 
on larfd and sea, seem to be the order of the day. Oh! 
how our hearts go out toward the surviving friends 
of the lost ones! Especially do those terrible ocean 
wrecks which send so many human beings to a watery 
grave wit \ssuch féarful suddenness, fill us with ten- 
derest pity for the dead, and compassion for the 
mourners who go about the streets;—-there are so 
many bereaved ones; so many who had no chance to 


say “good-bye,” nor even to look upon the faces of 
their dead! — ity gi 

Oh! the inexorable waters! 
insatiable sea ! 

; I wonder if we ever half appreciate pape passage 
in Revelation, “There was no more sea.” — No more 
wrecks of gallant craft, and drowning of noble men ; 
——no more hopeless buffeting with the angry billows 
or  hélpless sinking in the briny deep, while the pulses 
thrill with life and health! No more treacherous, 
cog sea! 

* Will not Heaven be dearer, unspeakably dearer, 
to aly without number, that in its safe retreat shall 
be heard no pore, forever, the roar of the hungry 
sea! « 


mee pitiless, the 


phe There shall be no more sea; no wild winds, bringing 
Es Their stormy tidings to the rocky strand, 

=" With its scant grasses and pale sea-flowers, springing 
: From out the barren sand. 


No angry wave from cliff and cavern hoary, 
To hearts that tremble at its mournful lore, 
‘Bearing on shattered sail and spar, the story 
f one who comes no more. 


There shall be no more sea!. No surges sweeping 
O’er love and youth and childhood’s sunny hair, 

Naught of decay or change, nor voice of weeping 
Rufile the fragrant air 


Of that fair land, within whose pearly portal. - 

=. The golden. light falls soft on fount and tree; 

Vexed by no tempest, stretched those shores immortal 
Where there is no more sea.’ 


henuan 7] BL. —lLast evening, Daisy was unusually 
restless after , oing to bed. She has her little cot in 
the sitting- yoort'T now, and it may have been a trifle 
too® warn} Li had just begun reading a new book, and 


Hoping to qittet her I read aloud from it that beauti- 
ful. poem lof +A délitide Proctor’s, “The Lost Chord.” 


rf b+ 4 ir Seated one day at the organ, 


os a IT was weary and ill at ease, _ 
And my fingers wandered ae! 
Over the noisy kéys. 


* JTdo not know what.I was Hihvihe: 
Or what I was dreaming then; 
But I struck one chord of music 
Like the sound of a great Amen, 


It: flooded the erimson twilight 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 

And it lay on my fevered spirit, 

With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow 
Like love overcoming strife; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life, 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence, 
Asif it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly 
That one lost chord divine, 

Which came from the soul of the organ 
And entered into mine. 


{t may be that death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again,— 
It may be that only in Heaven 
ET shall hear that grand—Amen, 


She listened very earnestly, half raised in bed, 
as if trying hard to catch the meaning in the flowing 
measure of the lines, until I had finished, then she 
asked eagerly, and with a sort of triunph in her tone, 
like who thinks to have found at last, the true version 
of some difficult passage, ‘‘Did’nt she hit a key that 
sounded aice, mamma?” 

And laughing, mamma could only reply, ‘‘ Yes, 
darling, that seems to be the plain English of it.” 

But in justice to the child, I must set it down 
here, that there are some styles of poetry, which seem 
quite open to her juvenile comprehension. 

The sad story of ‘Lorraine, Lorraine Loree,” 
which Charles Kingsley tells in such quaint fashion, 
but with such remarkable pathos, has a wonderful 
charm for her; she learned it ‘‘by heart,” after a very 
few readings, and it is really quite amusing to hear 
her repeat, with labored emphasis, and in a kind of 
low, rumbling tone which she deems appropriate to 
the words, that curious line: 


“Barum, barum, barum, barum, barum, barum, baree!” 


After she was fast asleep, I read, over and over 
again, ‘‘The Lost Chord,” and found much comfort 
in the beautiful lesson which it seems to teach. 

“Only in Heaven!” How many fleeting moments 
of bliss, whose memory is like a holy benediction to 
the soul, our whole, long lives have failed to reproduce! 

“Only in Heaven” can we expect to realize the 
bright and beautiful hopes, which even in the fresh- 
ness of life’s early morning, have withered like the 
grass;—or the brilliant, glorious prospects that so 
quickly faded before our eyes. In Heayen alone, is 
the perfection of fulfillment — the fulfillment of per- 
fection. 

“Only in Heaven”’ 
Amen.” 

Pursuing this train of thought a little further, I 
am fain td conclude that Heaven holds for us not only 


the glory of fulfillment, but the joy of compensation. 
The wonderful beauty and loveliness of the heavenly 
place will have an added charm, methinks, for the 
eyes that were sightless here;—and the gladdest, 
tons ecstatic praises, which find expression in the ~ 

“songs of the redeemed,” will come from the lips 
that were dumb. 


shall we hear that ‘‘Grand 


degree, 
country and Europe, 
find so great an assem 
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Experience has demonstrated beyond peradventure that 


Line American Cycles 
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While frankly advocating that form of 
Christianity known as Unitarian, this 
paper seeks to emphasize the UNIT 
rathyr :han-the ARIAN. It would seek 
union in spirit rather than in letter. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
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HYMN FOR THANKSGIVING. - 
From foes that would the’land: devour; 
From guilty pride. and lust of power; 
From wild sedition’s lowless hour; © 

From yoke of slavery; 
From blinded ‘zeal by faction led; 
From giddy change by fancy bred; -- * 
From poisonous error’s serpent. head,— 
Good Lord, preserve us free! 


And grant thy church the grace to stand 
In faith and unity! 
Thy Spirit’s help of thee we pray, 
That we may shorten, day by: day, : 
Thy blessed kingdom’s long delay, 
By freely serving thee! ~ 
-Reeinaup Hesen. 


In the October North American 
Review, Dr James Freeman Clarke 
has an excellent article on the sub- 
ject, “Why I am not’a Free Relig- 
lonist.”” 3 


Arlo Bates of Boston, in the 
Book Buyer tor November, says, 
“The papers of the late Miss Doro- 
thea Dix, to the amount of fifteen 
cases, have been brought to Boston, 
and are now being examined and 
classified by an expert to prepare 
them for the person who shal] be 
selected to write the biography of 
that noble woman.’ 9 8 


The Boston Hvening Gazette, a 
popular secular weekly, says in a 
late issue, that “Unitarianism in 
the West is like a toy balloon 
floating over an ocean” 


We read in the Christian Life 
that ‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset has 
been .creating considerable sensa- 
tion in. Worcestershire, with her 
Gospel temperance tent services 
and peripatetic preaching.” 


The Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette; a very old and conserva- 
tive. secular paper, ‘says: “The 
only Unitarianism that prospers 
to-day; is the Church Unitarian- 
ism, and not the lyceum Unitarian- 
ism.” We are inclined to think 
so, despite the Browning revival 
in some societies called Unitarian. 


The illustrated London News, 
republished in New York for Octo- 
ber 15, contains & preitypictare of 
Lea Hurst, the present home of 
Florence Nightingale, in Derby— 
shire, England. Miss\Nightingale 
is now sixty:seven years of age, 
and though impaired in health 
still continues her’ studies of 
charitable institutions, upon the 
conduct of which she is-one of the 
best authorities living.— Unity. 


SPURIOUS _ LIBERALITY.— That 
which takes the backbone and en- 
thusiasm out of Christianity and 
leaves ‘ita religious mollusk; that 
which turns liberty into license, 
and distorts the very teachings of 
a saint like Channing or Chapin 
into “a. mild caricature of wishy- 
washy indifference,” so that it is 
about as ready to support Agnos- 
ticism as positive Christianity, 
and, in fact, about ready to give up 
all religion. 


~~ 


The Only Living Vice-President. 


The Universalist (Chicago) of 
October 1, 1887, says: 
That was a notable occasion at 


-the Iowa Universalist Convention, 


when the venerable Hannibal 
Hanlin, the only living Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, and 
the associate of Abraham Lincoln 
in .the administration that gave 


emancipation to the slaves and car- 


ried the country — successfully 
through the civil war, attended 

and received the greetings of the 
Convention. The address of the- 
venerable statesman and the re- 
ception organized in his honor, 

will live in the memory of those 
present. It was a fine incident 
which will make the Osage Con- 

vention memorable. ‘The beneyo— 
lent countenance of the aged 
Statesman beamed with the ‘‘grace 

of character” as he shook hands 

with the people; and he had a 

pleasant word for those who greet- 

ed him with such evident sinceri- 

ty. The mothers held up their 

children for his attention; and the 

boys and girls also, were remem- 

bered with a kindly word. 


Our American readers, especial- 
ly, will be greatly interested in the 
extracts given on our sixth and 
seventh pages, from the addresses 
of our visiting brethren from Eng- 
iand, and the speech of President 
Ehot, of Harvard University. We 
regret that our small space forbids 
giving any. more ‘than brief ex- 
tracts of these addresses. What 
is said about the rapid spread of 
the English language is - very in- 
structive. _We would most-espec- 
ially commend to some: ministers 
the following paragraph from Rey. 
Mr. Spears’ remarks: 

“I believe that-the same gospel 
that goes to the masses may go to 
the classes.. It isa great mistake 
to suppose that, because people are 
in humble houses,. they cannot ap- 
prehend the great truths of which 
we.are justly proud. John Wes- 
ley said: ‘When I go to preach 
to the poor, I always take my best 
sermons. When I go to preach to 
the rich, I always take my best 
clothes.” He was a far-seeing 
man.” 


I understand a Unitarian to be one 
who believes that God, the Father, is 
One—not three; and that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God—not “very God” him- 
self; that the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of 
God, which was fully manifest in J esus, 
but is present and free to all; and that 
all people are called to be one even as 
Christ and God are one, that is, one in 
spirit and purpose—“the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” Therefore, 
Unitarians may adopt Richard Baxter's 
motto: 

“In essentials, unity; in non-essen- 
tials, liberty; in ull things charity.” 
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A Thanksgiving Exercise. 


’ { Have the school-room decorated with autumn leaves and flowers. Sing- 
ing :—Have the school unite in singing the two words “Give Thanks,”’ to 


the tune of “Auld Lang Syne,” one verse. } 
Teacher.—Why should we give thanks? 


1st Pupil.— 


We thank Thee that Thy blessed breath 

Hath saved our homes from plague and death: 
Famine and war have passed our shores, 

And Peace and Love sit by our doors. 


2d Pupil.— 
Our barns their autumn treasures hold, 
And Increase crowds the fleecy fold; 
Our stately ships, on every sea, 
Proclaim our country grand and free. 


3d Pupil.— 
With ruddy fruit the orchards flame, 
And prompt our tongues to bless Thy name; 
Our vineyards feel the smile Supreme, 
And commerce pours a golden stream. 
—Mark J. Bendail. 


4th Pupil.— 
For the wealth of pathless forests 
Whereon no axe may fall; 
For the winds that haunt the branches; 
The young birds’ timid call; 
For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark-green sod; 
For the waving of the forests 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


5th Pupil.— 
For the sound of water gushing 
In bubbling beads of light; 
For the fleet of snow-white lilies, 
Firm anchored out of sight; 
For the reeds among the eddies; 
For the flowing of the rivers, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


6th Pupil.— 
For the rosebud’s break of beauty 
Along the soiler’s way; 
For the violet’s eye that opens 
To bless the new-born day; 
For the bare twigs that in summer 
Bloom like the prophet’s rod; 
For the blossoming of fiowers, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


7th Pupil.— 
For the splendor of the sunsets, 
Vast mirrored on the sea; 
For the gold-fringed clouds that curtain 
Heaven’s inner mystery; 
For the molten bars of twilight, 
Where thought leans glad, yet awed; 
For the glory of the sunsets, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


8th Pupil.— 
For the earth and all its beauty; 
The sky and all its light; 
For the dim and soothing shadows, 
That rest the dazzled sight; 
For unfading fields and prairies, 
Where sense in vain has trod; 
For the world’s exhaustless beauty, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


9th Pupil.— 5 
For the hidden scroll o’er written 
With one dear name adored; 
For the heavenly in the human,— 
The Spirit in the word; 
For the tokens of Thy presence 
Within, above, abroad; 
For Thine own great gift of Being, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


All in concert.— 
We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is bright— 
The gleam of the day, and the stars of the night; 
The flowers of our youth, and the fruits of our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway of time. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is drear— 

The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 

J’or never in blindness, and never in vain, 
Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for song and for feast— 

The harvest that glowed and the wealth that increased; 
For never a blessing encompassed earth’s child 

But Thou in Thy mercy looked downward and smiled. 


_We thank Thee, O Father of all! for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour; 
The generous heart and. the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul help that sad souls understand. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet to be— 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee; 
That all our eternity form, through Thy love, 
One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above. 
—Will Carleton. 


Teacher.—What does President Cleveland say about Thanks- 
giving? (Reading of the President’s proclamation.) 
Singing.—“ My Conntry, ’Tis of Thee.” 
Teacher.—What does the poet Whittier say about the pump- 
kin pie? 
RECITATION. 


What moistens the lips—and what brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie? 
O,—fruit loved of boyhood!—the old days recalling, 
When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts were falling, 
When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin. 
Glaring out through the dark with a candle within! 
When we laughed round the corn heap, with hearts all in tune, 
Our chair a broad pumpkin—our lantern, the moon, 
Telling tales of the fairy that travelled like steam, 
In the pumpkin-shell coach, with ten rats for a team! 
Now the prayer which my mouth is too full to express, 
| Swells my heart—that my shadow may never grow less. 
That the days of my lot may be brightened below, 
And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky, 
Gold-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin pie! 
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THANKSGIVING DOXOLOGY, 


1, Superintendent.— 
Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, of which to make 


ous bread! 


2 Alas 

Praise God for yellow corn, with which his waiting world is fed! 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl he gave to man for food! 
Praise God for every creature which he made and called it good! 
Praise God for winter’s store of ice! Praise God for summer's 

heat! 
Praise God for fruit-tree-bearing seed—“to you it is for meat!” 
Praise God for all the bounty by which the world is fed! 
Praise God his children all to whom he gives their daily bread! 
—Rev, E. E. Hale. 


—_———______._ oa __—_—_—_ 


IT’S VERY HARD: 


“It’s very hard to have nothing to eat but porridge, when 
others have every sort of dainty!” muttered Dick, as he sat 
with his wooden bowl before him. “It’s very hard to lave to 
get up so early on these bitter cold mornings, and work all 
day, while others can enjoy themselves without an hour of la- 
bor! It’s very hard jo have to trudge along through the snow, 
while others roll about in their coaches!” 

“Tt’s a great blessing,” said his grandmother, as she sat at 
her knitting, “to have food when so many are hungry; it’s a 
great blessing to have a roof over one’s head when so many are 
homeless; it’s a great blessing to have sight and hearing and 
strength for daily labor, when so many are blind, deaf, or suf- 
’ fering!” 

“Why, grandmother, you seem to think that nothing is hard,” 
said the boy, still in a grumbling tone. : 

“No, Dick; there is.one thing that I do think very hard.” 

“What’s that?” cried Dick, who thought that at last his 
grandmother had found some cause for complaint. 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is very hard that is not thank- 
ful for so many blessings.” 


TEMPERANCE RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 


Arranged by Rev. J. L. Douthit, for Use in Public 
Meetings and Schools. 


[He (Paul) reasoned of righteousness, temperance and the judgement to 
eome.—ActTs xxiv: 25.] 


(To be interspersed with appropriate hymns and songs.) 
TEMPERANCE DEFINED. 


Leaver. What does temperance mean? , 

ProrLe. It means self-control, or the right use of 
our appetites and passions 

L: What do we mean by appetites and passions? 

P. We mean those desires by which we seek to 
please and gratify ourselves. 


L. What kind of drink is that of which if we taste we are 
likely never to be satisfied, but to crave more and more until 
we are ruined? 


P. Intoxicating drinks; commonly called strong 
drinks. 

L. What are intoxicating drinks? 

P. Any drink that makes a person crazy, foolish 
or wicked. 

L. Will you mention some such drinks? 

P. Whisky or rum, wine, beer, hard cider, &e. 

L. Do such drinks, taken as a beverage, ever do any good? 

P. No: they are Satin’s bait to catch, enslave and 
destroy mankind. 


THE EFFECTS OF STRONG DRINK, 


Leaver. Mention some of the effects of the drink habit. 
[Different classes may answer as follows:] 

Prope. It increases our taxes and costs more 
than all the common schools and Snnday schools of 
our country. 

2. It wastes bread and turns that which God meant 
for food into poison. 

3. It unfits men for business, and breeds idleness. 

4, It destroys the health and shortens the life. 

5. It disturbs the peace of neighborhoods, and 
destroys the happiness of homes. 

6. It hardens the brain, weakens the memory, and 
destroys the judgment. 

7. It is an enemy to decency and modesty. 

8. Lt leads to profanity, quarrels, fighting, and 
murders. 

9. It causes men to lie, steal, and commit perjury. 

10. It is an enemy to free instutions; it corrupts 
politics, and leads to bribery at the ballot box. 

11. It leads men from God and all good; it robs 
them of liberty, and finally ruins both body and soul. 


[May sing “Mourn for the Thousands Slain,” or any jappro- 
priate hymn or song. | 


O 


QUESTIONS WITH BIBLE ANSWERS. 


LeapEeR. Why should we abstain from strong drink, ac- 
cording to the Bible? 
_ Propie. Because wine is a mocker, strong drink 
is raging; and whosoever is deceived therely is not 
wise. (Proy. 20:1.) 

_L. Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath conten- 
tion? Who hath babbling? Who hath wounds without cause? 
Who hath redness of eyes? (Proy. 23:29.) 

P. They that tarry long at the wine; they that go 
to seek mixed wine. (Prov. 23:30.) 


L. If at first there 1s a sort of pleasure in drinki : 
the effect at last ? ing, what is 


P. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and sini 
eth like an adder. (Proy. 23:32.) 
ies beter command was given to the ministers or 

P. Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou nor 
thy sons with thee, lest ye die; it shall be a statute 
forever throughout your generations. (Lev. 10.9.) 

b Be What special command was given to rulers on this sub- 
ject? 

fe B: is He ab for xings, O Lemuel, it is not for 
<ings to drink wine; nor for princes strong drink. 
(Proy. 31:4.) Rotem 

L. Why may not rulers and judges drink strong drink? 

P. Lest they drink and forget the law, and per- 
vert the judgement of any of the afflicted. (Proy 
31:5.) ; 

L. What does the Apostle Paul ini 
strong drink for the ae ‘of others? Bay ehopt abebeining fea 

P. It is good neither to drink wine, nor anythi 
whereby thy brother stumbleth. (Rom. 14:21.) he 

L. What is said of those who give strong drink to others? 
by eh ee ee that giveth his neighbor drink 

1at puttest the bottle to him, and makest him 
en also. (Hab. 2:15.) bates 


L. Then how shall we escape b: i icti 
OGURA Gok ea eel? pe becoming victims of, and res- 
P. Touch not the unclean thing; com 
\ 1 ; e out from 
all parties to it, (2 Cor. 6:17) and give our voice and 
vote against it. 
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“A PureR Christianity, however slowly, is to 
sake the place of that which bears butits name. 
Yannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.’’—William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.”’ 
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The Two Parties of Unitarians.. 


To all whom it may concern: 

Be it known, there are now vir- 
tually two distinct parties under 
the name Unitarian in these United 
States. 

One of these parties has for its 
basis of co-operation and fellow- 
ship, a sincere purpose to follow 
Christ and build up the kingdom 
of God onearth. Itis represented 
by the National Conference of 
Unitarian and cther Christian 
churches and by the American 
Unitarian Association (See Con- 
stitution of these bodies.) Denom- 
inational Headquarters, No. 25, 
Beacon St, Boston, Mass. This 
party embraces most churches, 
conferences and other organiza- 
tions known as Unitarian in the 
Eastern, Southern and Pacific 
States and most, if not all, of the 
older churches in the Western 
and Middle States. 

The Unitarian, a monthly pub- 
lished at Chicago, and Our Best 


Worps, semi-monthly, stand for 
Christian Theism and speak in the | 
main line of historic Unitarianism | 


or our common Christianity. 


any peyson of “character, ( presum- 


ably goood moral character), be he 
or she Christian or non-Christian, 
Mormon or Mohammedan, Theist, 
Agnostic, Atheist or what not. 
This party is represented by the 
Western Unitarian Conference, 
with its Headquarters at No. 175, 
Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. It em- 
braces several of the newer socie- 
ties in the Western States. 

The Christian Register, a weekly 
of Boston, is the apolgist for, and 
Unity, a weekly in Chicago, is the 
reputed organ of this faction. 


-_—- 


THANKSGIVING. 

Welcome Thanksgiving Day, 
with all its tender thoughts and 
sweet memories of home and dear 
ones! Welcome, too, the old fash- 
ioned dinner with the good fat 
turkey and the hearty greetings 
that gather around many a fireside 
and around many a table on that 
day! ‘For these and all thy 
bounties, O Father in Heaven, we 
give Thee thankful hearts!” But 
let us beware that we do not give 
the day up to mere feasting and 
hilarity. It is nota day to forget 
God in gluttonny and selfish en- 
joyment. It is a day for meeting 
together in public worship and 
thanksgiving to God. It isa day 
to think hospitably of our neigh- 
bors,and to be thankful together as 
citizens of one commonwealth. It 
is a day to kindly remember the 
poor, the unfortunate, the sick 
and in prison. It is a day to re- 
call and gratefully remember all 
the mercies and blessings of the 


| year, to be truly thankful as well 


to talk about it. With Israel’s 
sweet singer, may each of our 
readers say from the heart: “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits.” 


The other party refuses to make| anoTHER LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


the Christian Religion, or evena 
belief in God its basis of co-opera- 
tion and fellowship; it adopts in- 


stead, what is called the Ethical 
Basis platform, namely: “Truth, 
Righteoasness and Love.” 
who stand upon _ this 
form take the 
tian, while others do not. This 
party welcomes to all the privileges 


plat- 


OF THE “REVIEW. 


My Dear Mr. Dovuruit:—I have not 
the least desire to know who it was that 


| fired that harmless shot in the dark. In 


fact I should be sorry to be told, since 
there is not one of our brethren in the 
western field with whom I am not, so far 


Some as I know, on entirely agreeable and 


kindly terms, which might be different 
as regards one of them, if I did know. 


name Chris-| There is, however, one of my friends 


| there, to whom I have done unintention- 


ally a great injustice, and this, with your 
permission, I will repair as well as I am 


j : -, | able. 
of membership, and to its pulpits| {¢ was not till I took up Mr. Sunder- 


land’s “Issue in the West” the other day, 
for the sake of looking again at its 
points, which I had almost forgotten in 
the strife of tongues, that I was really 
aware that all my positionsén the Review 
were taken from, or at least had the full 
support of that excellent authority. For, 
in summing up his view, Mr. Sunderland 
takes the following grounds: 

1, that it is not a question inyolving 
any man’s character or good faith; 2, 
that there is no disparagement of Ethics; 
8, that 1t is not a question of radical or 
conservative; 4, that it does not concern 
the point of dogma or no dogma; 5, that 
it does not affect the freedom of the‘in- 
dividual thinker; 6, that it is not a ques- 
tion of creed or no. creed; 7, or of dog- 
matie tests of fellowship; 8, nor does it 
lie between a Unitarianism of doctrines 
and one of principles, To all this gen- 
erous declaration he adds that ‘nobody 
proposes to drive out or put out any one 
from the denomination.” Certainly, all 
my positions, and more, were included in 
this wide platform. True, I never said 
that Mr. Sunderland had taken. any 
ground different from this, and. I never 
found fault—certainly in public—with 
anything he has said or done, Still [ had 
not given him the credit in stating these 
positions (or some of them) which I cor- | 
dially do now. : 

Now if there is any infidel or agnostic 
claiming to be a Unitarian preacher, I 
haye only to say that I don’t know of 
such a man—don’t believe there is one. 
But if there is, what, on the above prin- 
ciples, can you do about it? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. ALLEN. 


Cambridge, Mass. Oct. 18, 1887. 


To the above we would say: 

1. We know of no “shot” fired 
by any of our writers that has not 
been an honorable one. 

2. We are glad Brother Allen 
has at last frankly confessed that 
he has done a great injustice. to 
one of our Western brethren, viz: 
Brother Sunderland. That it was 
unintentional, and done through: 
ignorance of Mr. Suderland’s real 
position, we can easily believe. 
But then the question arises, why 
the ignorance? “Mr. Sunderland 
had again and again stated his 
position very clearly in print, and 
Mr. Allen ought surely either to 
have taken the trouble to read 
what he had said and thus have 
found out his position, or else not 
presumed to criticize it. But we 
are glad he now sees that he has 
erred and sends to our columns — 
for publication a sort of reparation 
of the injustice he had done. We 
hope he will pardon us, however, 
if in this connection we make three 
remarks. They are these: 


First, we do not think he yet re- 
presents Brother Suderland’s pos- 
ition quite correctly. 

Secondly, the injustice that he 
had done Brother Sunderland he 
had done in the pages of the Uni- 
tarian Review. It will not be set 
right, therefore, until it has been 


set right there, that the same con- 
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stituency may read it that read the 
misrepresentations. Will Brother 
Allen make the: reparation in the 
Review? 


Thirdly, we think Brother Allen 
has done the Christian Unitarians 
of the West generally, nearly as 
great an injustice as he has done 
Brother Sunderland; (1) by mis- 
representing (unintentionally pro- 
bably, but no less misrepresenting ) 
the Cincinnatti and Chicago action 
of the Western Conference; (2) 
by making light of the issue in the 
West as if it were a mere scare of 


itis Unitarianism with the heart 
taken out; it is leaving out the 
precious faith of the fathers of 
Unitarianism, and hoisting before 
a public that is ignorant of our 
faith an emasculated form named 
Unitarianism; it is going, as 
another has said, “from Christian- 
ity to humbug.” 


ro 


THE WESTERN FACTION: 
The Unitarian for November speaks 


thus plainly and to the point: 


It cannot be too clearly emphasized 


that the Western Conference is now no 
longer the association of Western Unita- 
rianism as a whole, and is not entitled to 
represent or speak forsuch Unitarianism. 

* * * The trouble with the Western 
Conference is that it wants to ride two 
horses at once. It wants to be at once 
sectional and generally representative. 
It has carried out the policy of a section 
of its former constituency with a remorse- 
lessness which entirely alienated many of 
its strongest supporters, including our 
oldest and strongest Western churches, 
and the reraainder still attempts to pose 
as the official representative of Western 
Unitarianism at large. Thus at Saratoga, 
a year ago, its report took its old Ecu- 


the Christian men, when nothing 
could be farther from the fact, and 
(8) by generally apologizing for 
and defending the action and posi- 
tion of the Western Ethical-basis 
party. 

As to Brother Allen’s incredul- 
ity about there being any Agnostic 
claiming. to be a Unitarian, we 
would ask, whatis Rev. Rowland 
Connor, if not an Agnostic? What 
is Rev. J. H. West, whom the 


Unity men:have just succeeded in 
getting into the partorate of the 
new church. started by Brother 
Clute up at Duluth, if not an Ag- 
nostic? Wehave more to say on 
this subject in another place in an 
Extra. But even if. there are no 
Agnostics in our ministry, there is 
no credit due to the. Western Con- 
ference, for that Conference has 
taken action practically inviting 
such to its fellowship, ministerial 
as well as lay.. 


To your question, what, on Mr. 
Sunderland’s own: principles, can 
we do about it, even if there are 
Agnostics in our ministry? We 
reply: We:can do just what Mr. 
Sunderland and the rest of us 
have all the while done. Try to 
turn them out? No, Persecute 
them? No. But plant our organ- 
ized Unitarianism squarely ona 
Christian basis—raise the flag of 
a distinct Christian Theism, and 
then let: natural affinities and 
men’s sense of propriety. and jus- 
tice do the rest. With our 
churches and Conferences organiz- 
ed distinctly upon and for the pur- 
pose of propogating Christian The- 
ism, men who do not believe in 
this would dot wish places in our 
ministry. The trouble comes 
when and because we pull down 
the flag of worship. and belief in 
God and Christ, and then invite to 
our fellowship all persons of good 
moral character irrespective of 
these beliefs. This is worse 
than the play of Hamlet with 


Hamlet left out; itis that play on- 


ly in name, with both Hamlet and 
phelia left’ out. In other words, 


Colorado, 
weeks ago, of which we meant to make 
more mention at the time, is thus de- 
seribed by a Colorado paper: 


ménical tone, including about everything 
done among our churches west of the 
Alleghanies. 
speaks of ‘‘the Western Secretary” doing 
this or that as if. the secretary of the 
Western Conference still held the old 
relation to our body generally. In sim- 
ple justice this should cease. 
who now control the Western Conference 
must be understood as representing them- 
selves. That they area very earnest people, 
and have a large number, possibly a nu- 
merical majority of our churches in the 
West, is true, but they are not Western 


And now Unity constantly 


The party 


Unitarianism, and are in no sense enti- 


tled to speak for tt. 
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The new Unitarian church at Greely, 
which was dedicated a few 


“The corner-stone of this handsome 


church edifice was laid Oct. 28, 1886, and 
has just been completed. It is of brick, 
thirty-eight by sixty feet, the workman- 
ship of which is creditable throughout, 


and cost $4,700, making a total cost of 
$6,200, including building lot and furni- 
ture. The interior is finished in Colora- 
do pine, with wainscoting of a fine nat- 
ural grain, oiled. With electric light, 
good ventilation, and heated with fur- 
naces, a more comfortable place of wor- 
ship could not be desired. A large, com- 
modious kitchen has been arranged in 
the basement, which will be of indispen- 
sable service when sociables are held. 

The present pastor, N.S. Hogeland, 
since coming here two years ago, has 
shown considerable enterprise in bnild- 
ing up this young church organization, 
andto his energy the rapid comple- 
tion of this new place of worship can be 
almost entirely credited. He and other 
members of the organization have done 
good work in the past two years, and to 
them much credit is due.” 


Mr. Hogeland will be remembered as a 


native of this county, and a son of Mr. | 


John Hogeland, or Holland township. 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK. 


“What is Free Christianity?” by Alfred 
Hood, London, Eng., is an admirable 
statement of the pure religion of Christ, 
“Free Christianity.” We like that name 
better than Unitarian as it is now abused 
in the West. 


This year all the churches in Shelby- 
ville, excepting the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran, namely, First and Second 
Methodist, African Methodist, Free Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Unitarian, 
and Christian, join in public thanksgiving 
at the Christian church, the pastors of 
the several congregations taking part. 
“Behold how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” 


“A Free Christian Cotechism,” by 
Alfred Hood, (London, Eng., The South- 
ern Publishing Co., 160 Fleet St., E. C.) 
is one of the best things of the kind that 
we have seen. It is very brief—only 
eight small pages,—but contains the pith 
of law and gospel in plain questions and 
answers. Sendto the publishers for a 
copy. Butif the author doesn’t object, 
we shall reprint it entire in these pages 
and with some changes use it in our 
Sunday school and congregation. 


aS SS a ae 
THE CONSOLING GOSPEL: 

They had passed their golden wedding 
and more, “For fifty-three years we had 
sweet companionship in the battle of 
life,” says our venerable brother, and 
now his earthly home has been made 
desolate by the departure of his good 
wife to the spiritual life. “I am a lonely 
wanderer,” says he, “but O, what blessed 
consolation we have in our cheerful 


faith.” : 
2 * * * 

I read the Best Worps with great sat- 
isfaction. Oh, the worth of Christian 
faith in the hour of affliction can not be 
told. Agnosticism and cold Ethical 
teaching is barren and useiess. The 
glory of the liberal faith of Unitarianism, 
is this:—It means faith in an ever living 
and personal “God over all blessed and 
blessing forevermore.” In Jesus Christ, 
a dear Eider Brother, at one with the 
Father in the redemption of the wide, 
wide world—a Saviour who “is the re- 


‘| surrection and the life.” 


“Be this the faith my soul shall sing, 
Till this frail body dies; 
And then on love’s triumphant wing, 
To endless glory rise.” 
Be it ours to proclaim such a Gospel 
with a trumpet voice. As Paul said, “it 
is the power of God unto salvation. 


“RELIGIOUS SERMONS.?? 
MISS DIX’S QUESTION. 


She greeted the pastor gently when the 
service was over, and then, with a kind, 
calm, searching look from her grave eyes, 
she asked, ‘‘ Mr. B., do you never preach 
religious sermons?” 

That was enough. God bless her! 


It was a searching question. It need- 
ed no answer, It was a sermon in itself. 
Those who heard it will never forget it. 

She had listened to a discourse such 
as a well-to-do New England church 
often hears, which was only a cool lec- 
ture, offering facts to the mind, having 
no words for the heart. It was really 
only the chatter of a godless prosperity 


that has never tasted the cup of the 
Saviour’s sorrow. 
H. (9 B. 


| Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 3, 1887, 
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OUR ENGLISH VISITORS. 


The first meeting of the Uunitar- 
ian Club this fall was held at the 
Hotel Vendome, on Wednesday 
evening, October 12. A large 
numberof gentlemen were present. 
The occasion was rendered doubly 
interesting by the presence from 
England of Rey. Robert Spears, 
editor of the Christian Life, Mr. 
Edwin Lawrence, and Rt. Hon. 
Courtney Kenney, M. P. 

After the supper, at which grace 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Peabody, 
the president, Mr. Alexander §. 
Wheeler, called the Club to order, 
and pleasantly introduced the sey- 
eral gentlemen from whose inter- 
esting addresses reported in the 
Christian Register, we give brief 
extracts, :— 

ADDRESS OF MR. EDWIN LAWRENCE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen.— 

As near as I can get at it, there 
were not more than eighteen or 
nineteen million speaking our ton- 
gue in 1797; while about forty-two 
million persons spoke French, and 
some ten or twelve million under- 
stood a little French. What is it 
to-day? Not eighteen million, but 
something like one hundred and 
twenty-four million speak our 
tongue as their tongue; while, tak- 
ing Germany and other nations, 
taking India and its native popu- 
lation, taking the fact that in Japan 
last year they passed a law that 
every Japanese should have an op- 
portunity of learning the English 
language, the number is approach- 
ing one hundred and sixty million 
people who know something of our 
language. No longer do we speak 
in hesitating tones of English tak- 
ing the second place in the race| 
of language, for the tongue we| 
speak covers the face of the globe. 
The words spoken by England and 
America reach the whole world 
round by the cable that English 
and American men laid, to tie the 
world into one great nation..... 

I rejoice to meet you here to- 
night; I rejoice to feel that every 
one here present is a brother in 
the faith. You know I believe in 
Unitarianism a little bit. [ Ap- 
plause.] We used to say one God 
and no devil, and twenty shillings 
in a pound; that is, one hundred 
cents to the dollar. 
lieve in religion as a cloak for dis- 


1 do not be-| 


true all around, and no back door 
to heaven. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I donot believe that a 
man can buy heaven by some great 
deed while his own soul is a sink 
of iniquity. Therefore, we have a 
hard religion. 

Another thing strikes me at this 
gathering to-night. I see no wine 
onthe table. This is the firsttime 
| I ever dined at a banquet where I 
saw no wine. [Applause.] I re- 
joice that we can meet together 
and not be excited by alcohol, but 
be excited by good fellowship and 
wish each other God-speed. [ Ap- 
plause. | 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ELIOT, OF 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Mr President and Gentlemen.— 

We may fairly rejoice, too, with 
our friends in the rapid spread of 
the English language over the 
world. I had a little evidence of 
that in Switzerland. I sat down 
to dinner one stormy night in a 
Swiss inn with sixteen people. 
Six different nationalities were 
represented by these sixteen peo- 
ple; and the only language they 
could all speak was English. One 
may travel now, as I have just 
traveled, through Southern Spain, 
through Northern Africa, throngh 
Greece and Constantinople, and 
back by Vienna and the more usual 
routes, with nothing but English. 
I do not mean to say that you may 
not occasionally feel the need of 
some French words; but you can 
travel comfortably through all of 
those countries with no language 
but English. That,. I am sure, 
could not have been said twenty- 
five years ago. The spread of the 
language within that time for pur- 
poses of commerce is most notice- 
able, as is also the increased 
knowledge of the language and lit- 
erature among educated people on 
the continent of Europe. ° 

In traveling through the less 
frequented countries in my recent 
route, Thad often occasion to ob- 
served the profound influence of 
religions belief upon the welfareof 
the various communities which I 
visited. 1 recommend you ali, 
when next you take a vacation, to 
go to a Moslem country, or a 
heathen country, rather than to a 
Christain one. It is more inter- 
esting; it is more instructive; and 
itis chiefly interesting and instruc- 


honesty, I believeina religion that tive from the religious point of 


tends to make a man honest all 
round. [Applause.] I sometimes 
think that some of our want of 


view. You may now visit, for in- 
stance, the mosques and attend 
theservices held in them in Algeria, 


success is owing to thefactthat we|in Constantinople, and in many 


have a very hard religion; that we 
mean the whole man honest and 


cities of Asia Minor. I confess 
that L was amazed at the dignity, 


| reverence, and piety of the Moslem 


services at their mosques. I had 
no adequate conception whatever 
of the enormous blessing which 
that religion has been to the region 
over which it has so rapidly 
spread. Neither had I any con- 
ception before ‘of the triumphal 
march of Judaism over the world. 
For it is a triumphal march, gen- 
tlemen. The Jews are seizing up- 
on all the best things in all the 
countries of Europe and Africa. 


Collector SaLronsTaLut.—And 
America. [ Laughter. ] 


President Exiror.—And I think 
we shall soon be able to add Ameri- 
ca. It is a wonderfull example of 
the combined force of race and re- 
ligion. It is only four years since 
the Jews of Tunis were emancipat- 
ed from the most grinding oppres- 
sion. Now they are in the first 
place, the most influential mer- 
chants in the town; and, in the 
next place, they are by farthe best 
dressed persons in Tunis. They 
are handsomer in their garb and 
bearing than any portion of the 
population. When you remember 
that itis but fouryears since théy 
escaped from imminent persecu- 
tion in that country, their rise is 
little short of a‘miracle. 

I have special pleasure in con- 
gratulating our English Unitarian 
friends in making a brief visit to a 
community where Unitarianism is 
strong. ‘They are accustomed to 
live in a country where Unitarian- 
ism is weak; where it is hardly re- 
spectable, I may say; where to 
avow yourself a Unitarian is some- 
times, not infrequently, to get a 
very cold shoulder turned to you. 
One of my sons was paying a little 
visit, at the invitation of the gen- 
tleman of the house, at an English 
country home. Everything was 
very happy till the excellent lady 
of the house suddenly made two or 
three remarks which assumed. that 
my son was a member of the 
Established Church, and he found 
it necessary to explain that he was 
a Unitarian. “Oh,” said she, 
“what a pity! what a pity!’ She 
could not get over it. She did not 
succeed in recovering herself ia 
the least, and until he left the 
house she remained in a condition 
of extreme depression. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, gentlemen, in Boston, 
people do not say of a Unitarian 
or to a Unitarian, “What a pity!” 
On the contrary, Unitarianism has 
been here for three genera- 
tions a leading faith, a faith 
of people who were. strong 
in business, literature society, 
and the professions; and we 
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tials, Liberty, in all things, Charity. 


A Missionary Paper 


HOR YHE MASSES. 
Something in every number for both young and 
old rich and poor, learned and unlearned. 7 
It stands for Unitarian Christianity 
with Jesus Christ as Leader in 
Morals and Religion. : 
It seeks Christian union, not in letter, but in 
spirit, and would gladly help in the glorious 
endeavor ~ 
“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


In these days of teo much to read. and not.al- 


ways of the best, this paper seeks to give 


THE BEST, BRIEFLY AND TO THE POINT. 


It has an 
Able Corps of Comtrib-ators. 
Single copy, one year, Fs = = iS $ 1.00 


Fifty (50) copies to one address, —2 BoP DIEDO 
One Hundred (100) copies to one address, 50.00 
"Sample copies free. 

J.L. DOUTHIT, Editor and Publisher, 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 


PLEASE READ ! 

Persons receiving this paper 
owe it nothing but a candid and 
respectful reading in the spirit of 
truth and kindness to all. If the 
reader cCetects anything that is 
clearly unfair and unjust to any 
one and will inform the editor of 


the fact, all possible amendment 


will be cheerfully made. 
re Oe ger 
A GRAVE DISCREDIT ON OUR WORK 
IN THE WEST. 

The Ethical-basis jeopardizes all prop- 
erty put into church building or mission- 
ary work on its terms, The Jeaders of a 
new church enterprise thus founded, may 
really have intended religion and wor- 
ship. But within a few years, especially 
in the ever-shifting west, these religious 
leaders may be gone; and persons may 
be at the head of the new society who du 
not believe in religion, or (as has happen- 
ed more than once already) a popular but 


unstable minister may go on to avowed 


Atheism. With the church dedicated to 


> = i 


merely ethical objects, how could it be 
effectively claimed for the religious pur- 
poses for which it was really built? 
Thus, I believe that our real “Western 
opportunity” is being lost; and that we 
shall never find it until this Western is- 
sue is settled in some way which shall 
place our Unitarian churches and work 
once more avowedly upon their old wn- 


mistakablo basis of Theism and pure 
Christianity............. 

We do not want any elaborate “state- 
ments of faith.” That is where their re- 
cent adoption of Mr. Gannett’s setting 
forth of what the majority of Unitarians 
believe has utterly failed to meet the 
difficulty. What is wanted is that every 
church and conference that takes the 
Unitarian name shall stand squarely, 
publicly, unmistakably for religion,—the 
worship of God and the preaching and 
practice of pure Christianity. — Rev. 
Brooke Herford in The Christian Reg- 
ister, 

~$-~> 


Atheism in the Unitarian Pulpit. 


A_ little volume has just been 
published at Chicago with the title 
of, “Uplifts of Heart and Will: a 


Series of Religious Meditations 
or Aspirations addressed to Earn- 
est Men and Women. By James 
H. West.” It is reviewed 
—and reviewed very kindly 
—in The Unitarian for this month, 
from which we take the following 
sentences:—“The author, who is 
minister of the Unitarian ehurch 
at Geneva, III., does not believe in 
a conscious personal intelligence 
above man, and hence, of course, 
does not think it rational to utter 
prayers to such a being. But he 
is a thoughtful, sincere man, who 
believes in cultivating the spirit of 
reflection and aspiration. In the 
place of the usual prayer, there- 
fore, in the Sunday service, it has 
been his practice to utter a brief, 
devout meditation or aspiration, 
addressed not to God, but ‘to loy- 
ing, aspiring men and women.’ ” 
The reviewer, while wondering 
that Mr. West “wishes to be a 
minister, or can feel that he has a 
real Gospel to preach,” yet be- 
stows considerable praise on his 
publication. “We think,” says 
The Unitarian, “there is a class of 
persons who, having given up be- 
lief in God as anything more than 
cosmic force, may yet be taught 
by this book that they need not 
become iconoclasts, need not cease 
to feel awe and wonder and aspir- 
ation, need not cease to be in some 


true sense devout.” That is to 
say, there remains for some time 
asnrvival of the religious spirit 
when the ground of it is gone. 

The reviewer concludes by sug- 
gesting that the desire of Mr. 
West’s congregation “to retain 
him year after year, while thus 
lacking some of the most vital 
faiths of religion, must mean that 
his other qualities ure felt to be so 
excellent and genuine as in some 
measure at least to compensate 
for his lack in the important di- 
rection named.” At any rate it ap- 
pears that the congregation of 
Geneva, Ill., adopted Mr. West’s 
‘book as a public manual, and that 
this example was followed by a 
“Missionary” congregation at La 
ifox. It- would thus seem, if we 
read no further, that Atheism is 
compatible with ministerial popu- 
larity, congregational feryour and 
“missionary” work. But what is 
this we find next? “As we go to 
press, word comes of Mr. West’s 
resignation, caused by financial 
| considerations.” Ah!—Christian 


Life, London Eng. 


More Facts in the Same Line. 


Atheism welcomed in a Unitar- 
ian pulpit! This is a startling 
statement. It may seem incredible 
to some of the more charitable 
souls and less informed person of 
our household of faith. Think 
of it! An honest man who does 
not believe in God accepting the 
position of preacher and pastor of 
a Unitarian Congregation! Why, 
this sounds to some people like 
talking of hot ice or black sun- 
shine. 


OUR REPORT NOT BELIEVED. 


The bare intimation that such 
an absurd state of affairs could 
come to pass has subjected us in 
years past to severe censure from 
some optimistic souls in the well- 
established Christian parishes of 
the East. Our voice of warning 
has been regarded, in some in. 
stances, as the old fogy and need- 
less cry of a pessimist and alarmist; 
and even when we have not been 
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censured for telling facts and our 
report has been credited, yet some 
of the more liberal laymen 
and kind pastors of large and 
prosperous congregations have 
spoken of it with much the same 
air of unconcern that an indul- 
gent parent would say of a way- 
ward son: “QO well, all boys must 
have a season of sowing wild oats, 
—give him liberty and don’t tell 
of his wild capers; Ill trust him 
to come around all right in time; 
besides it is of no great conse- 
quence anyhow, since he is too far 
away to disturb us at home.” 

To this sort of, perhaps, half- 
unconscious reply to our com- 
plaint, we have been compelled to 
say that however trivial the con- 
duct of the son may seem a thous- 
and miles away or to those com- 
fortably domiciled, yet neverthe- 
less it is not at all trivial but very 
offensive to many of us who live 
in lonesome places, and seek to 
build religious homes under the 
old family name in districts re- 
mote from the old homestead 
where the name Unitarian fora 
hundred years has been synony- 
mous with bright shining Chris- 
tian faith and life. 

PROTEST A NECESSITY. 


Under the circumstances, the 
only way that we lonely workers 
can wash our hands from any part 
or responsibility in the wild 
theories or conduct of this “ad- 
vanced” son (who has grown to 
call himself the Western Confer- 
ence) is to expose his revolution- 
ary policy and conduct and protest 
with all our might against his as- 
sumptions of authority under the 
Christian family name, Unitarian. 
To make this protest more emphat- 
ic, to make our skirts more clear, 
a few of us formally withdrew 
from the Western Conference 
many years ago, when it expunged 
the name of Christ from its plat- 
form; and many more withdrew 
when it expunged the name of God 
from its platform at Cincinnati, 
May, 1886. 

Asa necessity of such protest, 
Our Best Worps was started eight 
years ago, and in April, 1884, we 


issued the first Extra giving our 
individual reasons for leaving the 
Western Conference. We mention 
this fact to show that those persons 
who blame Mr. Sunderland solely 
for provoking the controversy in 
the West are ignorant of the facts 
in the case. The fact is Brother 
Sunderland honestly tried the pol- 
icy of silence, and tried to reconcile 
the editor of this paper to keep 
silent for several years, until it 
seemed that silence was equivalent 
to assenting to wrong and was 
doing great injustice to those who 
had a right to know the facts. 
Therefore Mr. Sunderland, as Wes- 
tern Secretary, candidly and kind- 
ly told some very unwelcome facts, 
and thus the irrepressible conflict 
between a positive Christian The- 
ism and Agnosticism began in 
earnest. ; 


AGNOSTIC HYMN BOOKS. 


It will be seen from the article 
entitled “An Agnostic Hymn 
Book,” re-printed in this Extra, 
that a godless hymnology had its 
authors,and advocates years ago in 
some congregations in the West, 
ealled Unitarian. But when the 
notice of those Agnostic hymns 
appeared in this paper, the good 
Christian pastor of one of the very 
oldest churches in the East wrote 
us, saying: “I think it is an injus- 


tice to use such a book for such a! 


comparison, and that the way you 
use it gives an impression that it 
and our Western Radicals belong 
Lis the same movement, which they 
don’t a bit.’, In reply, we had to 
say in substance, “Yes, they do 
belong to the same movement, and 
you will see it in time.” Let us 
see. What are the facts in the 
ease of Mr. J. H. West. This 
gentleman was ordained, we under- 
stand, at a Conference held in 
Buda, three or four years ago, of 
the Illinois Fraternity of Churches, 
—a sort of Free Religious Associa- 
tion run mostly by persons calling 
themselves Unitarians,— and he 
soon after became pastor of the 
church at Geneva. Mr. West has 
recently been called, through the 
‘influence of the Ethical-basis fac- 
tion of Unitarians, to the pulpit of 


a Unitarian Society in Duluth, 
Minn.,—a society which we believe 
was organized by Rev. Oscar 
Clute, a missionary of the A. U. A. 
“UNTHEOLOGIC RELIGIOUS VERSE.” 

There is another remarkable 
book “arranged” by Mr. West for 
the purpose, we suppose, of use 
in his pulpit services; since a man 
who does not believe in God can- 
not sincerely read and sing hymns 
addressed to such a Being. This 
book is called: “Hymns Looking 
Inward, Onward, Upward.” “Price 
Ten Cents.” It is kept on sale by 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, the publisher of 
Unity, the Western Conference 
weekly organ. It contains forty- 
two hymns, “collected and arrang- 
ed by James H. West.” The 
Index, the Free Religious organ, 
in noticing this book, commended 
it as “a valuable collection of un- 
theologic religious verses.” ‘“Un- 


theologic,” indeed! A copy of these 
“antheologic” and, we suppose our 
Ethical-basis brethren would say, 
‘“andogmatie,” ‘liberal’ and “pro- 
gressive” hymus.is before us, as we 
write. We have examined them 
thoroughly. The name of God 
does not appear in this collection 
but twice, as we can see, and then 
only-by way of allusion to what 
some people call God. 
ETHICAL (?) EXPURGATIONS. 

But worst of all, several of the 
most inspiring and ‘soul-stirring 
hymns—hymns having most tender 
associations for Christian worship- 
pers—are garbled and the word God 
cut out in order to adapt them to 
atheistic use. For example, that 
grand old hymnof Sir John Bow- 
ring, “Watchman, tell us of the 
night,” has the two closing lines, 


“Traveller, lo! the Prince of Peace, 
Lo! the Son of God is come—” 


expurgated, and the following lines 
substituted: 


Traveller, journey then, and ask 
All men faith and help to show. 


ven the tender verses of Rey. J. 
W. Chadwick, beginning: 
“It singeth low in every heart,” 
are expurgated of the word God. 
AN ETHICAL-BASIS DOXOLOGY. 
And to cap the climax, this “lib- 
eral” collection of hymns ends’ 
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with the following “Doxology,” by 
Rowland Connor: 
“Praise Truth, that comes from know- 
ledge clear; 
Praise Justice, guide of conduct here; 
Praise Love the sweetest of the three; 
Truth, Justice, Love,—fair Trinity.” 

Mr. Connor will be remembered 
as the man of whom Mr. Forbush 
said to Secretary Reynolds, of the 
A. U. A., at the Michigan Confer- 
ence in Grand Rapids, June, 1885: 
“Give us a dozen more Rowland 
Connors in Michigan, and we will 
give you a dozen more strong Un1- 
tarian churches. You had _ this 
man in the East a few years ago 
and you did not think much of 
him, but he came West and we 
have made a man of him whom all 
men delight to honor.” And this 
same Connor is the man who de- 
fiantly declared, in’ a printed cir- 
cular sent to each Unitarian min- 
ister in America in 1885, “Lt is no- 
body’s business whether I believe 
in God at all, in any such sense as 
should draw me to pray to Him, or 
whether I believe that any such 
person as Jesus ever lived; I am, 
nevertheless, a Unitarian, because 
I stand upon the platform of ‘Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in 
pel TON. aes scr I, Rowland Con- 
nor, in the name of honesty and 
self respect, do hereby appeal to 
all Unitarian ministers to meet 
this issue squarely and decide for 
me this question.” 

lt is needless to say that the 
Western Conference has decided 
for Mr. Connor and Mr. West and 
all such. These are invited to 
step into the Unitarian Ministry 
and receive its emoluments and 
privileges. 

THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE. 

Thus the ‘liberal movement’’ 
away from God and Christ, which 
the sainted Channing saw and de- 
plored in his day; the movement 
that attempted to control the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference over 
twenty years ago and failed; the 
same “movement” which began its 
destructive work in the West by 
ejecting from the Conference 
platform, first the name of Christ 
and then of God, has finally cap- 
tured many Unitarian churches in 


the West; and the only way that 
all Unitarians can escape becom- 
ing responsible for this atheistic 
invasion is to promptly 
withdraw their support and in- 
fluence from all such “movements” 
and organize for aggressive and 
emphatic Christian Unitarian 
work. We must awaken to the 
issue and take our stand unequivo- 
cally for “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” or “Our Western Oppor- 
tunity” will be lost in agnostic fog. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


Some Liberal (?) and Undogmat- 
ic (?) Responses to Our 
Best Words. 


Prompted by an earnest desire 
for the growth and spread of true 
religion as taught by Christ and 
interpreted by Drs. Channing, 
Martineau and others; and prompt- 
ed also by a sincere desire to do 
justice to all parties by giving 
light on an issue of vital import 
to the future of Unitarianism, we 
have been sending forth Our Brest 
Worps for seven — years, first 
monthly and then semi-monthly. 
Occasionally we have issued large 
editions of extras, containing pa- 
pers from well known and fair- 
minded Unitariaians, discussing 
the points at issue. One of these 
Extras, was published Oct. Ist, 
1887, and two thousand or more 
copies were mailed to Unitarian 
ministers and others in this 
country and in Great Britain, 
While we have received many con- 
siderate and appreciative letters 
in response to this extra, we have 
also received other letters which 
only more convince us of the exis- 
tence in our body of an element of 
lamentable ignorance, and “liberal” 
conceit and ‘bigotry, that is in itself 
the best reason in the world for 
pushing agitation of the issue 
until those claiming the once good 
name Unitarian can understand 
each other better, and so judge 
one another more justly. Further- 
more, if there are those among us, 
who will not receive evidence but 
from one side and who persist in 
judging their fellows rashly and 


unjustly, this is certainly the best 
proof of infidelity to a cardinal 
principle of Unitarian Christianity 
—charity—and sure evidence that 
some of us are in the wrong pew. 

One of the following letters was 


written by a person in the East, 
and the other by a person in the 
West. We give them with names 
and places omitted. 7 


A Firm Supporter in the Western 
Conference. 
; Oct. 17, 1887. 
Mr. J. L. Dovuruir: 

Srr,—I have this morning received a 
copy of Our Bzst Worps, of Oct. 1st. 
If what I have read in it are the best 
words you haye to say, I earnestly ask 
that you will send me no more. I have 
read it through, and I dislike the whole 
of it; but especially do I wonder at and 
deplore the willingness to allow, as ed- 
itorial, such an article as is given under 
the head of ‘‘Belief in God only inciden- 
tal.” 

And why italicize words that will give 
to a careless reader so wrong an impres- 
gion? Is that “Speaking the truth in 
love, that we may grow up into Christ 
in allthings ” ?—/ph, 4-15. 

I am a firm supporter of the Western 
Conference; and the reception of such 
publications as this, only makes me 
more zealous in its behalf. 


We hardly needed to be told 
that the writer of the above is a 
firm supporter of the Western 
Conference. We think few if any 
others would see in Our BgEsr 
Worps of the date named any- 
thing that was not candid and fair 
as well as true. 

We are not aware that we itali- 
cized words in away to convey any 
false impression. If we did we are 
sorry our correspondent had not 
pointed it out that we might cor- 
rect our mistake. 

As to the article entitled “Belief 
in God only Incidental,” we have 
only to say that this is exactly the 
position that Mr. Gannett and oth- 
ers have taken from the beginning. 
They have steadily refused to 
admit that either belief in God or 
worship is an essential of unita- 
rianism. Belief in ethics and 
in free thought they declare to be 
essentials, but the only essentials. 
They think belief in God a good 
thing; but they deny that it is an 
essential in either a Unitarian lay- 
man or preacher. One who does 
not believe in God if he seeks our 
fellowship as a Unitarian preacher 
should have it. Indeed our ethical 
brethren canendina day the trouble 
that has arisen in the west, if they 
will admit that faith in the Father- 
hood of God is as much an essen- 
tial of Unitarianism as is faith in 
the brotherhood of man, or “free- 
dom, fellowship and character,” 
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Unitarians of the “Better Sort.” 


Rey. Mr. Dovrurr:—I am annoyed by 
the receipt of your Extra. Its contents 
is a contradiction to the motto at its 
head, “In all things charity,” ete. The 
minority is rapidly dwindling who favor 
this agitation. It is quite time it was 
stopped; and nothing could be more in- 
congruous than the imported words from 
English tinds, who ean not possibly 
know the true staturs of the case, even if 
they were broad enough to grasp the 
reverent aim in our modified statement of 
belief. It will be both slow and unkind 
work to try to convince fair-minded peo- 
ple that Gannett, Jones, Learned, and 
others, are atheists. Their work is pre- 
eminently religious in the highest sense: 
and while the entire emphasis is not put 
upon Christianity as the whole of relig- 
ious light, they, nevertheless, are Uni- 
tarians of the better, not the stand-still 
sort. 

If there is no chance for development 
under the Unitarian name, a certain class 
of dogmatists will find more rest in some 
Evangelical fold. 


Oct. 20, 1887. 


We are sorry for the brother’s 
annoyance, but shall try, notwith- 
standing, to be charitable toward 
him, as we have been toward all. 

Yes, we agree with him that it 
is time this agitation in the West 
stopped, and it may stop at any 
time if only the Ethical-basis 
brethren will restore the Western 
Conference to the Christian or 
Theistic basis from which they 
have removed it. It cannot stop 
before. Peace and union has been 
broken up by them; they can re- 
store it when they will. 

Instead of the word of our Eng- 
lish brethren being valueless, 
ought we not to set great store 
upon the views of men of wisdom 
and experience who are far enough 
away to be unbiassed by personal 
feelings, but who read carefully 
the utterances of both sides and 
then give us calmly their jndg- 
ment? That is precisely what the 
editors of the Inquirer and the 
Christian Life have done; and 
their judgment is that the Ethical- 
basis movement is unealled for; 
that it is in no particular an ad- 
vance, and that it can only divide. 
and do harm. 

We have never said or intimated 
that Brother Gannett, Brother 
Jones or Brother Learned are 
Atheists. On the contrary, we 
have taken pains again and again 
and again to say they are not Athe- 
ists, but Theists. The trouble is 
not that they are Atheists, but that 
while Theists themselves, they in- | 


sist upon the unreasonable and 
destructive policy of opening our 
denominational doors of fellowship | 
as much to Atheists as to Theists. 
We have never denied the reli- 
gious character of the personal 
work of the brethren named; nor 


have we ever denied their right to 
hold Ethical-basis views, or even 
to express them as their own in- 
dividual opinions. But we do deny 
their right to press through a de- 
numinational organization like the 
Western Conference, resolutions 
which give to Unitarianism a new 
and revolutionary interpretation— 
which makes it to mean here in 
the West what it has never meant, 
what it means nowhere else in the 
world; what a large part of our 
Western Unitarians do not believe 
in and cannot accept, thus driving 
out of our fellowship a large part 
of our oldest and best workers and 
creating division and strife and 
misunderstanding everywhere. 


| treme and uncompromising Dog- 
matists we know of in Unitarian 
ranks, are our Ethical-basis breth- 
; x - 

ren. For the sake of their new 


and character” is all that is essen- 
tial in Unitarianism, they are will- 
ing to tear our denomination to 
pieces, and to make onr cause a 
laughing stock in the eyes of the 
world As Mr. Utter has well 
said, “if our Western Unitarian- 
ism is thought of by the world 
generally for the next twenty 
years as synonimous with Atheism, 
our Ethieal-basis brethren will 
have themselves to thank for it.” 
And all this that they may carry 
out through thick and thin their 
dogma that ethics is the only true 
basis for religion—their dogma 
that even though we may mean 
worship we should only say ethics. 
AN AGNOSTIC HYMN BOOK. 


We learn from history that rationalism once 
went to such an extreme in Germany that the 
heart and even the poetry was taken out of sacred 
hymns, in order to adapt them to the scientific (?) 
mind. Hagenbach in his “History of Rational- 
ism,’ gives some specimens of the ridiculous 
change made in hymns for the purpose of making 
them more acceptable to the ‘‘advanced thinkers’”’ 
of that day. We have seen some of the most in- 
spiring hymns of the present day spoiled in the 
same way. But we think the climax has been 
reached in a hymn book, or “‘Harmonist,” that 
lies before us as we write. This book, we under- 
stand, was prepared by a member of a “‘liberal’’ 
church in the West, and published by James 
Walker, 90 Washington Street, Chicago, II1., 1868. 
It is entitled ‘The Universal Harmonist: A Book 
of Songs designed for private ‘social Conference 
and Public’ Exercises.”’......There are over 250 
“hymns” in this book, and the word God or the 
name Christ does not occur once in the whole 
collection except in the first hymn, and then 
“God” is used by way of derision at what people 


| profess as religion. The author of this ‘‘Har- 


monist” told us that he declined to unite with 
the Liberal Society in his city except on condi- 
tion that the word “‘good”’ should take the place 
of the word “God” in the constitution of said 
society. This is akin to the proposition to take 
the word “God” out of the Western Conference 
by changing the phrase “Kingdom of God’ to 
“kingdom of righteousness.”” This change, it is 
claimed, would remove all dogmatic or theologi- 


dogma that. “freedom, fellowship | 


cal tests, and place the Conference on “a strictly 
ethical basis.”......To attempt to build up a 
church or engage in any missionary enterprise 
on such a basis is not even according to good 
common sense. It is true that the very novelty 
of such an attempt and the desire to hear some- 
thing new, and express discontent with the pre- 
vailing religion, may draw together a crowd for 
atime; but only for the time that there may be 
some brilliant orator or genius giving moral lec- 
tures and rhetoric flashes. Soon the “liberal 
moyement”’ dies out, and the place that knew it 
knows it no more; while a few faithful mourners 
go about the streets testifying of what might 
have been done but never may. Such ‘tmove- 
ments’? do not even impress their songs and 
hymns upon a community as a reformer like 
Luther would do, as Wesley did, and as Moody 
and Sankey do. The fact is, a Godless and Christ- 
less “‘liberality’’ produces no inspiring songs. 
Such liberalism does not ‘‘express’’ its ‘‘senti- 
ment” in hymns that arouse enthusiasm. The 
“dry light of reason,” to use a phrase of the phil- 


2 ' osopher Bacon, cannot move the soul to break 
As for Dogmatists, the most ex- | 


forth in song. 

“Fourteen years ago,” says Annie L. Diggs, in 
the Index, December 1, 1881, ‘‘a few clear-thought- 
ed mencame out from Unitarianism, and pro- 
nounced the last word of rationalism............. 
And this great truth they said, and said and sung 
—excuse me, no; they did not sing it. Just there 


their rationalism halted; just there it got out of 


joint.” 

Of course they did not, and do not sing it, be- 
cause God can give them nothing to sing while 
they doubt His very existence, or regard it as an 
open question. Until Free Religion and all 
other forms of rationalism are possessed with 
more of the faith of Him whom God sent to seek 
and save the lost, it most halt for want of march- 
ing music; it must remain ‘“‘out of joint.’’ As 
the writer already quoted truly says: ‘The 
Index’s merriment over the ‘trashiness of the 

‘Moody and Sankey literature’ might abate some- 
what, could it be brought to a realizing sense of 
the wholesome effect a little more of the ‘Rescue 
the Perishing’ spirit would have upon Free Re- 
‘ligion.”’ 

We hope all who call themselves Unitarians 
will take as much of this to heart as belongs to 
them.—OurR Brest Worps, April, 1885. 


Theism and Worship are Not Ne- 
cessary to make a Unitarian. 
Belief in God is not an essential 

to Unitarianism. Thus the faction 

now running the Western Confer- 
ence declares. To prove this, read 
the following clear evidence: 


By fellowship we mean full right to our com- 
monname. Wedo not mean church hospitali- 
ties; we do not mean right to teach in a Sunday- 
school class; we do not mean right to bea Unitar- 
ian layman; we do not mean right to be ordained 
as a Unitarian minister without previously defin- 
ing one’s belief; we mean none of these thing,s 
merely, though all of them, of course, where no 
personal objections enter. We mean fellowship, 
unquestioned and co-equal to the Unitarian 
name, the same for non-Christian as for Chris- 
tian, the same for non-Theist as for Theist.—W. 
C. G., in Unity, March 20, 1886, p. 3, 


“We frankly welcome to our Unitarian name 
those who do not call themselges Christian and 
THeIistess Afi «cinch We are more strenuous about 
this ‘creed’ of ours than are our friends for their 
Theistic creed.”—W. G. C,, in Unity, May 29, 
1886, pp. 173 4, 5. 


“We hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ who emphasizes 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character as his three 
grand emphases........... There is_another great 
word which right williugly we would admit [to a 
place with these] save for one reason—it is wor 
ship. And the reason it does not enter is because 
to most minds it still carries a more than ethical 
significance; it is the gate through which for them 
the ‘God’-doctrine quietly passes in. This is why 
some friends want it in the motto, and that is 
why it must stay out.—W. C. G., in Unity, May 
29, 1886, p. 174. 
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may leave ittoour English friends 
to determine whether, on the 
‘whole, it has not served Boston 
and New England reasonably well. 
[ Applause. ] 

ADDRESS OF REY. ROBERT SPEARS. 


Mr. President and Christain 
Brethren,—We have more _pleas- 
ure in this reception than 1 can 
well express to you. We have 
been visiting several places in 
your great country. We left, as 
we said, the top stone of our joy 
until, on the few last days of our 
stay in this country, we could 
meet the brethren in Boston. We 
have all enjoyed every day and 
every hour we have spent among 


ou. 
: We have been taken to-day by 
Mr. Reynolds and Dr. Putnam, to 
some of the battle places of form- 
er times. They took us to places 
around Concord where we had 
been licked. [Laughter.] Then 
they took us to Lexington. 
[ Laughter.] I thought to myself, 
as we were riding along, that they 
must believe in their hearts what 
good-natured fellows we are; for 
no unkind expression escaped us. 
Well, I thought, it is just so in all 
family life. There is a time when 
there is a great deal of cuffing and 
kicking going on [ Laughter | ; but 
all that passes by in the course of 
years. The father and children 
all forget it. You have not forgot- 
ten that [laughter]; but I believe 
the time will come when we shall 
forget entirely the physical 
struggles we have had, and shall 
at the same time believe that 
the past has contributed to a better 
future. One of the post marks, a 
a little way out of Concord where 
the roads fork off, reads on one 
side, “This way to Concord.” and 
on the other side, “This way to 
Concord.” — [ Laughter. and ap- 
plause.] I believe that both our 
past and our future work may 
“lead to Concord”; but, most of 
all, I think the views that you en- 
tertain, the large charity you con- 
tinually foster and express, the 
simple religion of Jesus Christ, 
which is a religion of love, will 
best of all lead to concord. [ Ap- 
plause, | 

I have been, as your president 
has said, interested in the promo- 
tion of our faith in different parts 
of London. I have tried to labor 
among all classes; and a large por- 


as to the mighty mind of Newton|ADDRESS OF MR. COURTNEY KENNY. 


or of Locke. 
ters make a great mistake in think- 
ing that a different way of present- 
ing the gospel is necessary for 
this or that particular class. I be- 
lieve that the same gospel that 
goes to the masses may go to the 
classes. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that, because people are 
in humble houses, they cannot ap- 
prehend the great truths of which 
we are justly proud. John Wes- 
ley said: “When I go to preach 
to the poor, I always take my best 
sermons. When I go to preach to 
the rich I always take my best 
clothes.” [Laughter.] He was a 
far-seeing man. 

I have been thirty-five years in 
the ministry; and, while I have 
had some meastre of success in 
founding or restoring not less than 
seven of our churches and Sunday 
schools, I declare to you, with the 
greatest sincerity, that the best 
and most satisfactory piece of my 
life-work has been the circulation 
of nearly one hundred thousand 
copies of the complete works of 
your sainted Channing. [| Ap- 
plause.| Twenty years ago, when 
I was chosen Secretary of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Association, an 
office which I enjoyed about seven 
years, I found that the works of 
Channing could not be purchased 
for less than ten shillings. A 
short time after that we issued an 
edition at two and sixpence. We 
were able to circulate between 
thirty and forty thousand copies 
of this edition. 

We have had great evidences of 
the usefulness of these books 
among ministers and laymen, more 
evidence than I should be able to 
lay before you. Some four hun- 
dred letters were received by my- 
self and placed in the hands of 
Miss Smith from gentlemen of the 
highest standing. Nine of the 
Bishops of the Church of England 
applied in their own hand. These 
four hundred letters are full of 
the finest and sweetest testimony 
to the influence of the writings of 
Channing. 

I wish from my heart that we 
all may be faithful to that meas- 
ure of opportunity and of grace 
that God has given to us, that we 
may feel that a noble faith has not 
simply been committed to us, but 
that we ourselves have performed 


Some of our minis-| Mr. President and Members of the 


Unitarian Club: 

President Eliot presented to you 
to-night thoughts that have often 
pessed through my mind as I have 
stood in the mosques of Algeria. 
He has told you how much Mo- 
hammedanism has done, with its 
sublime monotheism, for the popu- 
lation in Asia. He had not time 
to go on and tell you, as he doubt- 
less would have done, that the Mo- 
hammedan monotheism differed 
from the Christian monotheism in 
this respect: it had a system of 
speculative philsophy, but it had 
not a vital system of pure ethics. 
The mosque, like the Mohammed- 
an who builds it, has no place in 
its religion for the child or the 
woman. You teach a religion 
which is vibrating in every fibre 
with a glow of the loftiest and 
most devout moral emotions. You 
teach a religion which not only has 
in it a place for the woman and the 
child, which not only pervades the 
home and the school, but, I will 
venture to say, stands superior to 
the other forms which Christianity 
has taken, chiefly in_this: that it 
fills religion with all that deep 
simplicity, with all that fervent 
glow, which God has made a spec- 
ial characteristic of the child love 
and the womanly nature. [ Ap- 
plause.]| This is the greatest 
thing which you have done,—not 
only for the redemption of the 
South, but for the redemption of 
a mighty nation. I trust that the 
day is not long distant when this 
great republic, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, will vibrate 
with the great principles which we 
have heard teeming from its pul- 
pits, from the lips of such men as 
Robert Collyer and James Free- 
man Clarke, Then we shall see 
the course of empire westward 
taking its way, “Time’s noblest 
offspring” on these shores, Ameri- 
ca as we see her to-day,—America 
with the wreath of peace upon her 
brow, with the horn of plenty in 
her hand, and with a heap of brok- 
en fetters at her feet. [ App!ause. ] 


The Moline Evening Dispatch, 
Moline, Hl., of Oct., 31st, 1887, 


contains afull report of a discourse, 
“The Modern Church,” by Henry 
D. Stevens, the newly called Uni- 


tarian pastor. his preacher says, 
itruly:—“The moral and religious 
ideal ¥ ane enurel should be the 
Fey os man, Christ Jesus, whose name it 
the earth. [Ap plause. I bears, whose life it seeks to inter- — 

The president then introduced pret, and whose spirit it seeks to 
the Rt, Hon. Courtney Kenny, M, P. | illustrate and employ.” 


our particular duty of making that 
the common property, at least, of 
the English-speaking people of 


tion of my time has been spent in 
the east of London, endeavoring 
to establish the fact that the gos- 
pel of Unitarianism that we pro- 
fess is just as well adapted to the 
humblest and the lowliest worker 
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Do you believe in the prin-| 


ciples for which this paper 


stands? and would you like’ 


to see it live and grow in 
usefulness? If so, then 
you are most respectfully 
solicited to aid in securing 
it subscribers. Itis not yet 
self supporting. Your help 
is needed that its subscrip- 
tion list may be largely in- 
creased and its continued 
existence assured. Several 
hundred copies are now 


gratuitously circulated each 


issue. 
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Speaking the truth in love, that we may grow up int 


0 Christ in all things. 


merely ethical objects, how could it be 
effectively claimed for the religious pur- 
poses for which it was really built? 

Thus, I believe that our real “Western 
opportunity” is being lost; and that we 
shall never find it until this Western is- 
sue is settled in some way which shall 
place our Unitarian churches and work 
once more avowedly upon their old un- 
mistakablo basis of Theism and pure 
@hristianity% 230) 22s 4 

We do not want any elaborate ‘‘state- 
ments of faith.” That is where their re- 
cent adoption of Mr. Gannett’s setting 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, ad 
And ample as the wants of man. 


J. L. DOULHIT, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Shelbyville, U1. 


L2"The editor is responsible fur all matter in 
OUR BEST WORDS not otherwise credited, 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


Semi-IMonxn . 
MOTTO: “Inessentials, Unity; 1 nv NON-ESSEN- 
tials, Liberty, in all things, Charity. 


A Missionary Paper 


HOR LHE MASSES. 

Soinething in every number for both young and 
old rich and poor, learned and unlearned. | : 
It stands for Unitarian Christian ity 

with Jesus Christ as Leader in 
Morals and Religion. 

It seeks Christian union, not, in letter, but in 
spirit, and would gladly help in the glorious 
endeavor ‘ 

“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the leze of Gad; ; 
And ample as the wants of man.” 

In these days of too much toread and notal- 

ways of the best, this paper seeks to give 


THE BEST, BRIEFLY AND TO THE POINT. 


difficulty. What is wanted is that every 
church and conference that takes the 
Unitarian name shall stand squarely, 
publicly, unmistakably for religion,—the 
worship of God and the preaching and 
practice of pure Christianity. — Rev. 
Brooke Herford in The Christian Reg- 
ister, 


Je See eee 
Atheism in the Unitarian Pulpit. 
A. little volume has just been 


of, “Uplifts of Heert.and Will: a 


est Men and Women. 


It has an : as 

Able Corps of Contributors. H West. 3 Tt is : 
Single copy, one year, " = E 2 1.00 —and reviewed very kin dly 
Fifty (50) copies to one address, = eG. FO aon LT Tate = £ —s : 

Gre Hundred (100) copies to one address, — 50.00 in The O nitarvan for this month, 


Sample copies free. __ 
J. L. DOUTHIT, Editor and Publisher, 
Shelbyville, Dlinois. 


PLEASE READ ! 
this paper 
candid and 


from which we take the following 
sentences:—“The author, who is 
minister of the Unitarian church 
at Geneva, I1l., does not believe in 
a conscious personal intelligence 
above man, and hence, of course, 
does not think it rational to utter 
prayers to such a being. But he 
is a thoughtful, sincere man, who 
believes in cultivating the spirit of 
reflection and aspiration. In the 
place of the usual prayer, there- 
fore, in the Sunday service, it has 
been his practice to utter a brief, 
devout meditation or aspiration, 
addressed not to God, but ‘to loy- 
ing, aspiring men and women.’ ” 
The reviewer, while wondering 
that Mr. West ‘wishes to be a 
minister, or can feel that he has a 
real Gospel to preach,”’- yet be- 
stows considerable praise on, his 
publication. “We think,” says 
The Unitarian, “there is a class of 
persons who, having given up be- 
lief in God as anything more than 
cosmic force, may yet-be taught 
by this book that they need not 
become iconoclasts, need not cease 
to feel awe and wonder and aspir- 
ation, need not cease to be in some 


Persons receiving 
owe it nothing but a 
respectful reading in the spirit of 
truth and kindness to all. If the 
reader Getects anything that is 
clearly unfair and unjust to any 
one and will inform the editor of 
the fact, all possible amendment 
will be cheerfully made. 


NEE at sn a 


A GRAVE DISCREDIT ON OUR WORK 
IN THE WEST, 

The Ethical-basis jeopardizes all prop- 
erty put into church building or mission- 
ary work on its terms, The leaders of a 
new church enterprise thus founded, may 
really haye intended religion and wor- 
ship. But within a few years, especially 
in the ever-shifting west, these religious 
leaders may be gone; and persons may 
be at the head of the new society who do 
not believe in religion, or (as has happen- 
ed more than once already) a popular but 
unstable minister may go on to avowed 
Atheism. With the church dedicated to 


a 


forth of what the majority of Unitarians | 
believe has utterly failed to meet the | 


published at Chicayo with the title 


Series of Religious Meditations 
or Aspirations addressed to Karn- 
3y James} considerations.” 
reviewed | Life, London Hnqg. 


true sense devout.” That is’ to 
say, there remains for some time 
asnrvival of the religious spirit 
when the ground of it is gone. 

The reviewer concludes by sug- 
gesting that the desire of Mr. 
West’s congregation . “to retain 
him year after year, while thus 
lacking some of the most vital 
faiths of religion, must mean that 
his other qualities are felt to be so 
excellent and genuine as in some 
measure at least to compensate 
for his lack in the important di- 
rection named.” At any rate it ap- 
pears that the congregation of 
|Geneva, Ill., adopted Mr. West’s 
‘book asa public manual, and that 
‘this example was followed by a 
|“‘missionary” congregation at La 
i Fox. It would thus seem, if we 
lread no further, that Atheism is 
compatible with ministerial popu- 
larity, congregational fervour and 
“missionary” work. But what is 
'this we find next? ‘As we go to 
press, word comes cf Mr. West’s 
resignation, caused by financial 


Ah!—Christian 


More Facts in the Same Line. 

Atheism welcomed in a Unitar- 
ian pulpit! This is a startling 
statement. It may seem incredible 
to some of the more charitable 
souls and less informed person of 
our household of faith. Think 
of it! An honest man who does. 
not believe in God accepting the 
position of preacher and pastor of 
a Unitarian Congregation! Why,,. 
this sounds to some people like 
talking of hot ice or black sun- 
shine. 

OUR REPORT NOT BELIEVED. 

The bare intimation that such 
an absurd state of affairs could 
come to pass has subjected us in 
years past to severe censure from 
some optimistic souls in the well- 
established Christian parishes of 
the East. Our voice of warning 
has been regarded, in some in- 
stances, as the old fogy and need- 
less ery of a pessimist and alarmist; 
and even when we have not been 
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OUR BEST 


WORDS. 


A 


censured for telling facts and our 
report has been credited, yet some 
of the more liberal laymen 
and kind pastors of large and 
progperous congregations have 
spoken of it with much the same 
air of unconcern that an indul- 
gent’ parent would say of a way- 
ward son: “QO well, all boys must 
have a season of sowing wild oats, 
—give him liberty and don’t tell 
of his wild capers; I'll trust him 
to come around all right in time; 
besides it is of no great conse- 
quence anyhow, since he is too far 
away to disturb us at home.” 

To this sort of, perhaps, half- 
unconscious reply to our com- 
plaint, we have been compelled to 
say that however trivial the con- 
duct of the son may seem a thous- 
and miles away or to those com- 
fortably domiciled, yet neverthe- 
less it is not at all trivial but very 
offensive to many of us who live 
in lonesome places, and seek to 
build religious homes under the 
old family name in districts re- 
old ~homestead 
where the name Unitarian for a 
hundred years has been synony- 
mous with bright shining Chris- 
tian faith and life. 

PROTEST A NECESSITY. 


mote fromthe 


Under the cireumstances, the 
only way that we lonely workers 
can wash our hands from any part 
or responsibility in the wild 
theories or conduct of this “ad- 
vanced” son (who has grown to 
call himself the Western Confer- 
ence) is to expose his revolution- 
ary policy and conduct and protest 
with all our might against his as- 
sumptions of authority under the 
Christian family name, Unitarian. 
To make this protest more emphat- 


ic, to make our skirts more clear, | 


ny 


issued the first Extra giving our|a Unitarian Society in Duluth, 
individual reasons for leaving the| Minn.,—a society which we believe 
Western Conference. We mention| was organized by Rev. Oscar 
this fact to show that those persons | Clute, a missionary of the A. U. A. 
who blame Mr. Sunderland solely |“ UNTHEOLOGIC RELIGIOUS VERSE.” 
for provoking the controversy in} There is another remarkable 
the West are: ignorant of the facts | book “arranged”, by Mr. West for 
in the case. The fact is Brother|the purpose, we suppose, of use 
Sunderland honestly tried the pol-|in his pulpit services; since a man 
icy of silence, and tried to reconcile | who does not believe in God can- 
the editor of this paper to keep/not sincerely read and sing hymns 
silent for several years, until it| addressed to such a Being. This 
seemed that silence was equivalent | book is called: “Hymns Looking 
to assenting to wrong and was| Inward, Onward, Upward.” “Price 
doing great injustice to those who|Ten Cents.” It is kept on sale by 
had a right to know the facts.| Chas. H. Kerr & Oo., 175 Dear- 
Therefore Mr. Sunderland, as Wes-| born St., Chicago, the publisher of 
tern Secretary, candidly and kind-| Unity, the Western Conference 
ly told some very unwelcome facts, | weekly organ. It contains forty- 
and thus the irrepressible conflict} two hymns, “collected and arrang- 
between a positive Christian The-|ed by James H.- West.” The 
ism and Agnosticism began in| Index, the Free Religious organ, 
earnest. in noticing this book, commended 
it as “a valuable collection of un- 
theologic religious verses.” “Un- 
theologic,” indeed! A copy of these 


AGNOSTIC HYMN BOOKS. 


It will be seen from the article 


entitled “An Agnostic Hymn Santhohiocie= and 

> be - . e oOo € w a > 
Book,” re-printed in this Extra, | U7°°O08I< anc, we suppose our 
Eithical-basis brethren would say, 


“undogmatic,”‘“iberal’.and “pro- 
gressive” hymns is before us, as we 


that a godless hymnology had its 
authors and advocates years ago in 


some congregations in the West, eee eat 
a ite. W ave e} 
called Unitarian. But when the| " SONS Seer ne Cl» Chem 


notice of those Agnostic hymns thoroughly. The name of God 


appeared in this paper, the good does not appear in this collection 
but twice, as we can see, and then 
only by way of allusion to what 
some people call God. 
ETHICAL (?) EXPURGATIONS. 
But worst of all, several of the 
most inspiring and soul-stirring 
hymns—hymnus haying most tender 
associations for Christian worship- 
pers—are garbled and the word God 
cut out in order to adapt them to 


Christian pastor of one of the very 
oldest churches in the East wrote 
us, saying: “I think it is an injus- 
tice to use such a book for such a 
comparison, and that the way you 
use it gives an impression that it 
and our Western Radicals belong 
to the same movement, which they 
don’t a bit.’, In reply, we had to 


say in substance, “Yes, they do 
belong to the same movement, and 
you will see it in time.” Let us 
see. What are the facts in the 
ease of Mr. J. H. West. This 


gentleman was ordained, we under- 


a few of us formally withdrew | stand, at a Conference held in 


from the 
many years ago, when it expunged 
the name of Christ from its plat- 
form; and many more withdrew 
when it expunged the name of God 
from its platform at Cincinnati, 
May, 1886. 

Asa necessity of such protest, 
Ovr Best Worps was started eight 


Western Conference! Buda, three or four years ago, of 


atheistic use. For example, that 
grand old hymnof Sir John Bow- 
ring, “Watchman, tell us of the 
night,” has the two closing lines, 


“Traveller, lo! the Prince of Peace, 
Lo! the Son of God is come—” 


expurgated, and the following lines 


substituted: 


the Illinois Fraternity of Churches, Traveller, journey then, and ask 


—a sort of Free Religious Associa- 


All men faith and help to show. 


tion Tun mostly by persons ealling Even the tender verses of Rey. J. 
themselves Unitarians; — and he| W. Chadwick, beginning: 


soon after becarze pastor of the 
church at Geneva. 
recently been called, through the 


influence of the Ethical-basis fac-! 


“It singeth low in every heart,” 


Mr. West has/are expurgated of the word God. 


AN ETHICAL-BASIS DOXOLOGY. 
And to cap the climax, this “lib- 


years ago, and in April, 1884, we) tion of Unitarians, to the pulpit of| eral” collection of hymns ends 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


aye 


zs 


with the following “Doxology,” by 

Rowland Connor: 

“Praise Truth, that comes from know- 
ledge clear; 

Praise Justice, guide of conduct here; 

Praise Love the sweetest of the three; 

Truth, Justice, Love,—fair Trinity.” 

Mr. Connor will be remembered 
as the man of whom Mr. Forbush 
said to Secretary Reynolds, of the 
A. U. A., at the Michigan Confer- 
ence in Grand Rapids, June, 1885: 
“Give us a dozen more Rowland 
Connors in Michigan, and we will 
give you a dozen more strong Uni- 
tarian churches. You had _ this 
man in the East a few years ago 
and you did not think much of 
him, but he came West and we 
have made a man of him whom all 
men delight to honor.” And this 
same Connor is the man who de- 
fiantly declared, in a printed cir- 
cular sent to each Unitarian min- 
ister in America in 1885, “It is no- 
body’s business whether I believe 
in God at all, in any such sense as 
should draw me to pray to Him, or 
whether I believe that any such 
person as Jesus ever lived; I am, 
nevertheless, a Unitarian, because 
I stand upon the platform of ‘Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion. =o. J, Rowland Con- 
nor, in the name of honesty and 
self respect, do hereby appeal to 
all Unitarian ministers to meet 
this issue squarely and decide for 
me this question.” 

lt is needless to say that the 
Western Conference has decided 
for Mr. Connor and Mr. West and 
all such. These are invited to 
step into the Unitarian Ministry 
and receive its emoluments and 
privileges. 

THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE. 

Thus the ‘liberal movement’? 
away from God and Christ, which 
the sainted Channing saw and de- 
plored in his day; the movement 
that attempted to contiol the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference over 
twenty years ago and failed; the 
same “movement” which began its 
destructive work in the West by 
ejecting from the Conference 
platform, first the name of Christ 
and then of God, has finally cap- 
tured many Unitarian churches in 


the West; and the only way that 
all Unitarians can escape becom- 
ing responsible for this atheistic 
invasion is to promptly 
withdraw their support and in- 
fluence from all such “movements” 
and organize for aggressive and 
emphatic Christian Unitarian 
work. We must awaken to the 
issue and take our stand unequivo- 
cally for “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” or “Our Western Oppor- 
tunity” will be lost in agnostic fog. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


Some Liberal (2?) and Undogmat- 
ic (?) Responses to Our 
Best Words. 


Prompted by an earnest desire 
for the growth and spread of true 
religion as taught by Christ and 
interpreted by Drs. Channing, 
Martineau and others; and prompt- 
ed also by a sincere desire to do 
justice to all parties by giving 
light on an issue of vital import 
to the future of Unitarianism, we 
have been sending forth Our BEST 
Worps for. seven years, first 
inonthly and then semi-monthly. 
Occasionally we have issued large 
editions of extras, containing pa- 
pers from well known and fair- 
minded Unitariaians, discussing 
the points at issue. One of these 
Extras was published Oct. Ist, 
1887, and two thousand or more 
copies were mailed to Unitarian 
ministers and others in this 
country and in Great Britain, 
While we have received many con- 
siderate and appreciative letters 
in response to this extra, we have 
also received other letters which 
only more convince us of the exis- 
tence in our body of an element of 
lamentable ignorance, and “liberal” 
conceit and bigotry, that is in itself 
the best reason in the world for 
pushing agitation of the issue 
until those claiming the once good 
name Unitarian can understand 
each other better, and so judge 
one another more justly. Further- 
more, if there are those among us, 
who will not receive evidence. but 
from one side and who persist in 


wnjustly, this is certainly the best 
proof of infidelity to a cardinal 
principle of Unitarian Christianity 
—charity—and sure evidence that ~ 
some of us are in the wrong pew. 

One of the following letters was 


written by a person in the Hast, 
and the other by a person in the 
West. We give them with names 
and places omitted. 


A Firm Supporter in the Western 
Conference. 
Oct. 17, 1887. 
Mr. J. L. Douruir: 

Sr1r,--I have this morning received a 
copy of Our Brest Worps, of Oct. Ist. 
If what I have read in it are the best 
words you have to say, I earnestly ask 
that you will send me no more. I have 
read it through, and I dislike the whole 
of it; but especially do I wonder at and 
deplore the willingness to allow, as ed- 
itorial, such an article as is given under 
the head of ‘‘Belief in God only inciden- 
tal.” 

And why italicize words that will give 
to a careless reader so wrong an impres- 
sion? Is that “Speaking the truth in 
love, that we may grow up into Christ 
in all things ” ?—EHph, 4-15. 

Iam a firm supporter of the Western 
Conference; and the reception of such 
publications as this, only makes me 
more zealous in its behalf. 


We hardly needed to be told 
that the writer of the above is a 
firm seapporter of “the Western 
Conference. We think few if any 
others would see in Our BrEs? 
Worps of the date named any- 
thing that was not candid and fair 
as well as true. 

We are not aware that we itali- 
cized words in away to convey any 
false impression. if we did we are 
sorry our correspondent had not 
pointed it out that we might cor- 
rect our mistake. 

As to the article entitled “Belief 
in God only Incidental,’ we have 
only to say that this is exactly the 
position that Mr. Gannett and oth- 
ers have taken from the beginning. 
They have steadily refused to 
admit that either belief in God or 
worship is an essential of unita- 
rianism. Belief in ethics and 
in free thought they declare to be 
essentials, but the only essentials. 
They think belief in God a good 
thing; but they deny that it is an 
essential in either a Unitarian lay- 
man or preacher. One who does 
not believe in God if he seeks our 
fellowship as a Unitarian preacher 
should have it. Indeed our ethical 
brethren can end ina day the trouble 
that has arisen in the west, if they 
will admit that faith in the Father- 
hood of God is as much an essen- 
tial of Unitarianism as is faith in 
the brotherhood of man, or “free- 


judging their fellows rashly and|dom, fellowship and character,” 
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Unitarians of the “Better Sort.” “have we ever denied their right to 


Rey. Mr. Doursir:—I am annoyed by 
the receipt of your Extra. Its contents 
is a contradiction to the motto at its 
head, “In all things charity,” ete. The 
minority is rapidly dwindling who favor 
this agitation. It is quite time it was 
stopped; and nothing could be more in- 
congruous than the imported words from 
English rinds, who ean not possibly 
know the true staturs of the case, even if 
they were broad enough to grasp the 
reverent aim in our modified statement of 
belief. It wiil be both slow and unkind 
work to try to convince fair-minded peo- 
ple that Gannett, Jones, Learned, and 
others, are atheists. Their work is pre- 
eminently religious in the highest sense; 
and while the entire emphasis is not put 
upon Christiamty as the whole of relig- 
ious light, they, nevertheless, are Uni- 
tarians of the better, not the stand-still 
sort. 

If there is no chance-for development 


under the Unitarian name, a certain class 
of dogmatists will find more rest in some | 


Evangelical fold. 
Oct. 20, 1887. 


We are sorry for the brother’s 
annoyance, but shall try, notwith- 
standing, to be charitable toward 
him, as we have been toward all. 

Yes, we agree with him that it 
is time this agitation in the West 
stopped, and it may stop at any 
time if only the Ethical-basis 
brethren will restore the Western 
Conference to the Christian or 
Theistic basis from which they 
have removed it. It cannot stop 
before. Peace and union has been 
broken up by them; they can re- 
store it when they will. 

Instead of the word of our Eng- 
lish brethren being valueless, | 
ought we not to set great store 
upon the views of men of wisdom 
and experience who are far enough 
away to be unbiassed by personal 
feelings, but who read carefully 
the utterances of both sides and 
then give us calmly their jndg- 
ment? That is precisely what the 
editors of the Inquirer and the 
Christian Life have done; and 
their judgment is that the Ethical- 
basis movement is uncalled for; 
that it is in no particular an ad- 
vance, and that it can only divide 
and do harm. 

We have never said or intimated 


that Brother Gannett, Brother 
Jones or Brother Learned are 
Atheists. On the contrary, we 


hoid Ethical-basis views, or even 
to express them as their own in- 
dividual opinions. But we do deny 
their right to press through a de- 
nominational organization like the 
Western Conference, resolutions 
which give to Unitarianism a new 
and revolutionary interpretation— 
which makes it to mean here in 
the West what it has never meant, 
what it means nowhere else in the 
world; what a large part of our 
Western Unitarians do not believe 
in and cannot accept, thus driving 
out of our fellowship a large part 
of our oldest and best workers and 
creating division and strife and 
misunderstanding everywhere. 


As for Dogmatists, the most ex- | 


treme and uncompromising Dog- 


matists we know of in Unitarian | 


ranks, are our Ethieal-basis breth- 
ren. For the sake of their new 
dogma that “freedom, fellowship 
and character” is all that is essen- 
tial in Unitarianism, they are will- 
ing to tear our denomination to 
pieces, and to make onr cause a 
laughing stock in the eyes of the 
world As Mr. Utter has well 
said, “if our Western Unitarian- 
ism is thought of by the world 
generally for the next twenty 
years as Synonimous with Atheism, 
our LEthical-basis brethren will 
have themselves to thank for it.” 
And all this that they may carry 
out through thick and thin their 
dogma that ethics is the only true 
basis for religion—their dogma 
that even though we may mean 
worship we should only say ethics. 
AN AGNOSTIC HYMN BOOK. 


We learn from history that rationalism once 
went to such an extreme in Germany that the 
heart and even the poetry was taken out of sacred 
hymns, in order to adapt them to the scientific (?) 
mind. Hagenbach in his ‘History of Rational- 
ism,” gives some specimens of the ridiculous 
change made in hymns for the purpose of making 
them more acceptable to the “advanced thinkers” 
of that day. We have seen some of the most in- 
spiring hymns of the present day spoiled in the 
same way. But we think the climax has been 
reached in a hymn book, or “Harmonist,” that 
lies before us as we write. This book, we under- 
stand, was prepared by a member of a “liberal” 
church in the West, and published by James 
Walker, 90 Washington Street, Chicago, II1., 1868. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Universal Harmonist: A Book 
of Songs designed for private social Conference 


have taken pains again and again | end Public Exercises.”...... There are over 250 


. “hymns” in this book, and the word God or the 
and epain to aay they are not Athe- name Christ does not occur once in the whole 


ists, but Theists. The trouble is | collection except in the first hymn, and then 
not that they are Atheists, but that | “Goa” is used by way of derision at what people 

; eistg themselves, they in-| profess as religion. The author of this “Har 
pho ties the unreasonable ste | monist” told us that he‘declined to unite with 


j i | the Liberal! Society in his city except on condi- 
destructive policy of opening our | isn that the word “good” should take the place 
denominational doors of fellowship of the word “God” in the constitution of said 

uch to Atheists as to Theists. society. This is akin to the proposition to take 
We. a gh ee denied the reli- the word “God” out of the Western Conference 


“ie by changing the phrase “Kingdom of God” to 
gious character of the personal ila Gt thllihserenditied tt bicindalinemieiac te Le 


work of the brethren named; nor! claimed, would remove all dogmatic or theologi- 


cal tests, and place the Conference on “a strictly 
ethical basis.”......To attempt to build up a 
church or engage in any missionary enterprise 
on such a basis is not even according to good 
common sense. Itis true that the very novelty 
of such an attempt and the desire to hear some- 
thing new, and express discontent with the pre- 
vailing religion, may draw together a crowd for. 
atime; but only for the time that there may be 
some brilliant orator or genius giving moral lec- 
tures and rhetoric flashes.” Soon the “liberal 
movement” dies out, and the place that knew it 
knows it no more; while a few faithful mourners 
go about the streets testifying of what might 
have been done but never may. Such “tmove- 
ments’’ do not even impress their songs and 
hymns upon a community as a reformer like 
Luther would do, as Wesley did, and as Moody 
and Sankey do..The fact is, a Godless and Christ- 
less “‘liberality”” produces no inspiring songs. 
Such liberalism does not ‘‘express’”’ its “senti- 
ment” in hymns that arouse enthusiasm. The 
“dry Ught of reason,” to use a phrase of the phil- 
osopher Bacon, cannot move the soul to break 
forth in song. 


“Fourteen years ago,” says Annie L. Diggs, in 
the Index, December 1, 1881, ‘‘a few clear-thought- 
ed men came out from Unitarianism, and pro- 
nounced the last word of rationalism............. 


Of course they did not, and do not sing it, be- 
cause God can give them nothing to sing while 
they doubt His very existence, or regard it as an 
open question. Until Free Religion and all 
other forms of rationalism are possessed with 
more of the faith of Him whom God sent to seek 
and save the lost, it most halt for want of march- 
ing music; it must remain “out of joint.” As 
the writer already quoted traly says: “The 
Index’s merriment over the ‘trashiness of the 
Moody and Sankey literature’ might abate some- 
what, could it be brought to a realizing sense of 
the wholesome effect a little more of the ‘Rescue 
the Perishing’ spirit would have upon Free Re- 
ligion.”’ , 

We hope all who call themselves Unitarians 
will take as much of this to heart as belongs to 
them.—Our Brst Worps, April, 1885. 


Theism and Worship are Not Ne- 
cessary to make a Unitarian. 


Belief in God is not an essential 
to Unitarianism. Thus the faction 
now running the Western Confer- 
ence declares. To prove this, read 
the following clear evidence: 


By fellowship we mean full right to our com- 
monname. Wedo not mean church hospitali- 
ties; we do not mean right to teach in a Sunday- 
school class; we do not mean right to be a Unitar- 
ian layman; we do not mean right to be ordained 
as a Unitarian minister without previously defin- 
ing one’s belief; we mean none of these thing,s 
merely, though all of them, of course, where no 
personal objections enter. We mean fellowship, 
unquestioned and co-equal to the Unitarian 
name, the same for non-Christian as for Chris- 
tian, the same for non-Theist as for Theist.— WW. 
C. G., in Unity, March 20, 1886, p. 3. 


“We frankly welcome to our Unitarian name 
those who do not call themselqes Christian and 
Ee Godlorteveltccieiewre We are more strenuous about 
this ‘creed’ of ours than are our friends for their 
Theistic creed.”"—W. G. C,, in Unity, May 29, 
1886, pp, 173 4, 5. 


“We hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ who emphasizes 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character as his three 
grand emphases........... There is another,great 
word which right williugly we would admit [to a 
place with these] save for one reason—it is wor 
ship. And the reason it does not enter is because 
to most minds it still carries a more than ethical 
significance; it is the gate through which for them 
the ‘God’-doctrine quietly passes in. is why 
some fri want if in the motto, and that is 
why it must stay out.—W. C. G., in Unity, May 
29, 1886, p. 174. ‘ 
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DO THY-LITTLE; DO IT WELL. 


Do thy little; do it well; 

Do what right and reason tell; 
Do what wrong and sorrow claim; 
Conquer sin and cover shame. 


Do thy little, though it be 
Drearivess and drudgery; 

They whom Christ apostles made, 
“Gathered fragments” when he bade. 


Do thy little; and when thon 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 

*Hro has fled the vital breath, 

Cold and damp the sweat of death, 


Then tbe little thou hast done, 
Little battles thou hast won, 
Little masteries achieved, 
Little wants with care relieved, 


Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, 

Little toils thou didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne— 


These shall crown the pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 


—Selected. 


YOUR BEST, 


Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed; 
Who does the best his circumstance al- 


lows : 
Does well—acts nobly; angels could no 
more, —Young. 


The Record says: 
tarian societies have been organ- 
ized in Massachussets within the 
last three years under the leader- 
ship of Rev. J. F. Moors, D. D., 
missionary agent of the American 
Unitarian Association. Two of 
the societies have built churches 
and four are now building. 


Referring to Mr. Batchelor’s 
sermon, preached lately at the 
Conference in Hinsdale, Iinois, 
and printed in the Register, the 
Universalist says:—‘Mr. Batchel- 
or utters some of the strongest 
and wisest words our Uniterian 
brethren have lately been summon- 
ed to hear. His main proposition, 
that to enjoy “the fruits of pro- 
gress” without recognizing the 
tree on which the fruits grow, is 
at once folly and disaster, has sel- 
dom been stated with more con- 
elusive force or illustrated with 
more telling effect.” 


Rey. J. E.-Rankin, D. D., tells 
this story in the Golden Rule, of 
Gen. Sherman: “One evening, 
one of his daughters. was trying to 
get him to take shares in a chance 
scheme fora church fair. ‘Why, 

Rachel, *said the General, ‘we have 
got along all our lives thus far 
without gambling; do you think 
we had better begin now?’”’ 


Mrs. Garfield,. widow of the late 
President, has arrived in England. 
She is ona visit to friends in the 
Seuth of England, and is aecom- 
panied by a son and other mem- 
bers of her,family. 


Weare told from day to day our 
Unitarianism has made.-little or no 
progress during the past one hun- 
dred years; and then by the same 
preachers and teachers, as well as 
journalists, that our Unitarianism 
has found its way into thousands 
of so-called orthodox Churches. 
We think the time has come for 
some adjustment of language, for 
both statements cannot be true. 


I know that many cultivated and 
refined women say they do not 
want women to yote, because they 
do not want to increase the amount 
of ignorant suffrage. I respect 
the intelligence and the refinement 
of the ladies who make such re- 
marks; but I believe that on most 


“Ten Uni-|moral questions woman is likely 


to be more intelligent, and certain- 
ly more disinterested, than man.— 
Joseph Cook. 


- Extracts From Bunsen’s Life. 


“In the love of God we~shall 
live on, forever and forever! We 
shall meet again, 1 am sure of that! 
Love. God is love—love eternal! 
‘Oh, that I had wings like a dove, 
for then would I fly away and be 
at rest!’ may have been the cry of 
the soul that goeth home. Let us 
walk in the hght of the eternal. 
Look ever up to God, and hold 
fast by the invisible, the alone 
true, that your faith may be pre- 
served. Without entire sincerity 
no friendship can be maintained, 
and, least of all, Christian friend- 
ship. The soul in itself shrinks 
not from death, because being 
conscious of that being the neces- 
sary birth into higher life. Through 
God do the human:spirits stand m 
connection with. one another, not 
otherwise; and there (in God) only 
as spiritual existences.” . 


Christian Discipleship: 


What is laid down for us in the 
Scriptures concerning the Disciple 
of Christ? What rules of conduct 
are perscribed for him? By what 
marks is he to be known? 


1. His doctrine. 


One is your Father, who is in Heaven, 
and one is your Master, even Christ. 
—Matt. xxiii. 8. 


2. His devotion to Christ's work. 

Whoever doth not bear his cross, and 

come after me, he cannot be my 

disciple.-—Luke xxiv. 27. ; 

3: His 
works. 

In this is my father glorified, that 


ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be 
my disciples.—John xy. 8, 


4. His self-denial for the sake 
of his weaker brethren. ; 

It is good not to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor to do anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is made to sin.—Romans xiy. 21, 


5. His fellowsnip with his breth- 
ren. 
By this shall all men know that ye 


are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.—John xiv. 35, 


fruitfulness in good 


; 
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~Qur Young }olks. 


THE BOY FOR ME, 


His cap is old, but his hair is gold, 
And his face is as clear as the sky, 
And whoever he meets, on lanes or 


; streets, 
He looks them straight in the eye 
With ‘ pronecs pride that has naught to 
ide, 
Though he bows like a little knight, 
Quite debonair, to a lady fair, 
With a smile that is swift as light. 


Does his mother call? Not a kite or ball, 
Or the prettiest game can stay 
His eager feet as he hastens to greet 
Whatever she means to say. 
And the teachers depend on the little 
friend 
At school in his place at nine, 
With his lessons learned and his good 
marks earned, 
All ready to toe the line. 


I wonder if yon have seen him, too, 

is boy, who is not too big 
For a morning kiss from mother and sis, 
But gentle and strong, and the whole 

day long 
= As happy as happy can be— 
‘A gentleman, dears, in the coming years, 
- And at present the boy for me. 
—The Young Crusader. 


Mamma’'s Heart’s-Ease. 


ELLA GUERNSEY. 


There was a shadow over the 
little shabby home of the Hearne 
family, and the thin, brown-faced, 
patient little mother went about 
her work wearing such a sad at- 
tempt at a smile, that to look at 
her made womanly Ada say softly 
to herself, 

“Tf I were only a little older, 
even twelve, I might help her. 
Mamma needs money so much and 
has to work so hard, and all we 
children can do is to eat what she 
earns. Qh, dear! if papa hadn’t 
died!” 

Ada missed something more 
than the food which her father’s 
strong arm had provided; her 
heart hungered for the loving, 
whispered words of help and 
counsel papa always had time to 
give his little daughter. 
~~ Mamma Hearne did family sew- 
ing, and was glad to get it, though 
it kept her away from home all 
the long day; but it brought 
money to buy the food required to 
keep the little ones plump and 
rosy cheeked. 

Ada meant to help do her share 
of the work and obey papa’s last 
expressed wish—‘“to be everything 
to mamma”—and daily fretted that 
she, too, could not earn money, 
and so she was not always as pa- 
tient with the little ones as she 

ight have been. 

day a well-meaning neigh- 
bor came after Ada to go to the 


. 


/errands, but mamma said, “No,” 
et a . . } . 3s : = 
'which greatly disappointed the|help me more than if you were 


house of a wealthy lady, to run|and then the happy mother said, 


little girl. 

“IT thought you would be glad 
ofa chance for her to earn some- 
thing. Mrs. May pays well, and 
|Ada would have little to do,” 
‘urged the neighbor. 

“I need Ada at home, for the 
other children are too small to be 
‘lett alone. Ada is a great com- 
fort to me,” replied Mrs. Hearne. 

Ada rebelled and sulked; she 
even neglected duties she had hith- 
erto cheerfully performed, but 
mamma neyer seemed to notice the 
i change. 

The day was gloomy, and Ada’s 
spirits were in accord with the 
weather, as she sat mourning over 
her lot, and looking at the girl 
who had taken the place offered 
her, as she was walking briskly by, 
carrying a light bundle. 

“T might have been making 
some money and helping mamma, 
just as papa wanted,’ and then 
something showed her her own 
self as she really was. 

“Be everything to mamma.” 

y g 


She saw how, in her selfishness, 
she had let mamma toil away from 
home all day, then come to an un- 
tidy and ill-kept house, with no 
warm tea prepared, to find her, the 
eldest child, sour and impatient. 
And yet mamma had spoken of 
her as a “comfort.” 

A flush of shame dyed her 
cheek, and she said aloud— 

“T will try to bea comfort from 
now on.” 

“What did you say, Ada?’ asked 
little Dick. 

“T say, Dick, that you must have 
your face washed and hair combed. 
Suppose we surprise mamma by 
tidying up,” replied Ada, getting a 
basin of water and a clean towel. 

“Why, Ada, this ish’t Sunday,” 
said Dick, surprised in his turn. 


“T know it isn’t, but we are go-| 


ing to keep Sunday every day 
after this, and be as neat and 
clean as we were when mamma 
was home all the time. You must 
help me get supper,’ and Ada 
flew around briskly to have things 
ready before Mrs. Hearne’s com- 
ing. 


When mamma came home it 


was raining hard, but a smile 
lighted her face when she saw fonr 
clean little folks, and tea on the 
table; true, there wasn’t much to 
eat, but it was nicely prepared. 
After the children were asleep, 
Ada laid her head in mamma’s 
lap, and told her of hor resolve, 


| “My own heart’s-ease, you do 


‘earning money. If we are poor, 
we'll manage to get our share of 
real, heart-happiness,” and to this 
day Ada is called ‘‘Heart’s-ease” 
iby Mamma Hearne.— Young Cru- 
sader. 


| 


Pure Reading. 


The taste for pure reading can- 
‘not be too early cultivated. The 
‘earetul selection of books for the 
young, and a watchful supervision 
over their reading matter, cannot 
be too strenuously impressed upon 
}parents and teachers. Books are 
|to the young, either a savor of life 
unto life, or death unto death; 
either contaminating or purifying, 


| weakening or strengthening to the 


mind of the reader. 

Nine-tenths of what we have 
learned, as arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and geography, will pass 
away as the cares of life come upon 
us. But the taste for pure 
reading, when acquired, will never 
pass away; it will be of use every 
day and almost every hour; we 
will find it a refuge and a solace in 
the time of adversity, and be happy 
when others are sad; it will spread 
from the father ‘to the third and 
fourth generation.— Mother’s Mag-" 
azine. 


Lend a-Hand. 
When? Where? ‘To-day, to- 


morrow, every day, just where you 
are. You have heard of a girl 
who sat down and sighed the morn- 
ing hours away, longing to be a 
missionary and help somebody, 
while her mother was toiling in 
the kitchen and looking after three 
little children at the same time. - 
Perhaps your mother has servants 
in the kitchen, but you can lend 
her a hand all the same. You can 
find a place to help brother or sis- 
ter or friend, and can help every- 
body in the house by your patient, 
kind, obliging spirit, “in honor 
preferring one another,” self-for- 
getful and mindful of others. It 
seems a very little thing to “lend 
a hand,” in these quiet home ways, 
but if you could see the record 
the angels make of such a day you 
would see that it was a very great 
thing. Boys, girls, watch eagerly 
your chance. Do not be cheated 
out of your happy privilege. It is 
a great, noble, blessed thing to be 
able to “help a little,’ no matter 
how little it may .be.—S. S. Ad- 
vocate. 
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OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. ) 


(Continued. ) 


September 25.—My mind has been much occu- 
pied, of late, with thoughts of the wonderful good- 
ness of God, even in the saddest dispensations of his 
providence. I have been trying to see in how many 
ways he has blessed my own soul, through the sorrow 
and pain which seemed, at first, so bitter and so 


crushing, and from which it takes so long a time to 
recover. 


I find that the tenderness of His care and the 
largeness of His love were never more clearly mani- 
fested to me than in the results of the discipline 
which I thought so severe. 

In the freshness of our grief we are wont to put 
away all thought of future compensation. Through 
the mist of our tears, we cannot see the glorious, 


sun-lit peaks, beyond, to which God means we shall] 


attain, through this very sorrow which shuts our 
souls in darkness, now. Desolate, and hopeless, we 
question, dubiously with the poet, 


“Who shall so forecast the years 

And find in loss a gain to match? 

Or reach a hand through time, to catch 
The far-off interest of tears?” 


But, oh! after years of mourning, and struggling 
against the divine will, when we have consented, at 
last, to taste the proffered blessing of peace, we begin 
to perceive, though it be but dimly, at first, how 
great is the gain, with which God matches our earthly 
loss! How exceedingly rich is ‘‘the far-off interest 
of tears!” 

“We all are creatures grief must nurture for the skies, 
And death must fashion for eternity.” 

‘Sorrow,’ some writer has said, “is a summons 

to come up higher in Christian character.” 


It is more; it is an influence which lifts us wp, 
which purifies the heart, develops the hidden re- 
sources and latent energies of the soul, and strength- 
ens, ennobles and vitalizes the entire being. 


“There are certain crises in life,” says Bulwer, 
“which leave us long weaker, from which the system 
recovers with frequent revulsion and weary relapse, 
but from which, looking back after years have passed 
on, we date the foundation of strength, or the cure of 
disease.” 

The experience of a great sorrow, must surely be 
one of these ‘“‘crises.”” What more stable foundation 
of piety and faith than that which is laid, with weak- 
ness and trembling, in the ashes of our buried hopes? 
What more humble uprising to newness of life, than 
that which follows the baptism of tears? 

Let us not fear, then, when the hand of God is 
laid heavily upon us; for we cannot know how great 
is the blessing, which he means, in the fullness of 
his own good time, shall grow out of it, 


“Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, through patient toil we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest; 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, ‘God knew the best.’” 


God deals with his children as the gardener does 
with his trees, when he sees them growing awry and 
becoming distorted and ugly for want of pruning; he 
cuts away the dead branches and unsightly excres- 
cences with an unsparing hand, despite their shrink- 
ing and trembling, that they may stand erect and beau- 
tiful, and grow and bear fruit to his honor and glory. 


But for the dreadful blow which seemed to us to 
bring sudden destruction to all our hopes, we might 


Let thy gold be cast in the furnace— 
Thy red gold, precious and bright, 
Do not fear the hungry fire 
With its caverns of burning light; 
And thy gold shall return, more precious, 
Free from eyery spot and stain: 
For gold must be tried by fire 
As a heart must be tried by pain. 


‘A gem is not! polished without rubbing,” says 
an old Chinese *proverb, ‘“‘nor is a man _ perfected 
without trials.” 


And here is a quaint little saying of Bishop 
Hall, written three hundred years ago, with the same 
purport. ‘The best ground, untilled, soonest runs 
out rank weeds. Such are God’s children, over- 
grown with security, ere they are aware, unless they 
be well cultivated, both with God’s plow of affliction 
and their own industry of meditation.” 


God’s plow of afjliction! What could be more 
expressive? Is not the culture of our souls, the end 
and aim of all his dealings with us? and though His 
“plow” may roughly rend asunder the roots of selfish- 
ness and unbelief in us, regardless of our pain, is it 
not that we may bloom anew, with the beautiful 
flowers of love and trust? Nor does he. withhold 
from us the rain and the dew. From him come the 
thousand unseen influences, which are shaping our 
growth and correcting our development, from day to 
day. All the varied experiences of our life, the fail- 
ure of our plans, the disappointment and misfortune, 
that so often discourage us, tend to strengthen and 
beautify our characters. Even those most dreadful 
mstakes and errors, that turn the wine of life to 
bitterness and darken all our brilliant prospects, have 
sometimes, in the end, a wonderful power to control 
and guide us in our upward way. 


They make us grow in all the higher graces, up- 
lifting us—by their very humbling—toward ‘the 
light, toward Heaven and God! The larger our life- 
experience, then, and the fuller of adverse circum- 
stances and bitter chastisements, the more vigorous 


will be our growth and the more perfect our develop 
ment. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
sake the place of that which bears butits name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 


veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 


*“Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 
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and cost of their lives his Gospel 


to the whole world. It was a 
Christian monk that put an end to 


the gladiatoriai shows of Rome. 


It was statesmen of his that abol- 
ished slavery. It was his spirit 
that elevated woman. It is his 
faith at this monent that is recast- 
ing civilization and exorcising the 
evil spirits of war, intemperance, 


lust, ambition, avarice, worldliness 


and every sia. Do we idly sup- 
pose that any pause is to be set to 
this glorious work? Have we so 
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DECEMBER 1, 1887. 


Christ Overcoming the World. 
BY REY. A. A. LIVERMORE, D. D. 


President of Meadville Theolog- 
ical School in an eloquent sermon 
preached at the installation of Rey. 
E. B. Maglathlin, Westford, Mass., 
Sept. 14, 1887, concludes as fol- 
lows: 

In every age and place, there. 
fore, we need the encouraging tone 
of Christ. Religion has always 
failed by being too much in the 
minor key. Duty, faith should 
have a trumpet voice and _ thrill 
the world. One great cause why 
Christianity has triumphed thus 
far has been its jubilant hope. If 
God be for us, who or what can be 
against us? Paul and Silas sang 
psalms in prison, and Christianity 
has caught the echo and should 
more and more exult in a strain of 
hope and cheer. Every church 
spire is a proof of the victory of 
Christ over sin and death and every 
foe to man’s virtue and happiness. 
Every new conversion and bap- 
tism endorse the Saviour’s con- 
quering spirit. Every new min- 
ister set for the defence and expo- 
sition of the Gospel testifies once 
more to the immortal promise, 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” 


It is our own faithlessness only and 
poverty of spirit that ever make 
religion seem dull, or Christianity 
a failure. Catch even a little of 
its courage, and it puts us on our 
feet again and sends us on our way 
rejoicing. It is the teacher of 
Nazareth who excels all others in 
fanning into a bright and living 
flame “the Eternal Hope.” Even 
the hem of his garment has eflicacy 
divine. No foe has been too power- 
ful for him to conquer, and what 
he has done is a pledge of what he 
ean and will do. It was apostles 
of his that preached at the hazard 


~ 


after nineteen centuries named 
after Christ he is to fail now in the 
coming twentieth? Rather let us 


There were Calvanist, Unitarian, Dem- 
ocrat, Republican and Prohibitionist,— 
and yet all for one day, with neighborly 
greotings and with one spirit, joining in 
gratitude to the Great Giver, and also in 
a contribution to the poor and needy. 
This fact of itself is something for which 
all good citizens may be thankful to the 
God and Father of all. 


“The Christ:—A Course of Sermons to 
be delivered at the Unitarian Church, 
Madison, Wis., September—December, 
1887" By the pastor, Rev. J. H. Crock- 
er.” This is what we read on’the title 
page ofa very neatly printed pamphlet 
of sixteen pages, containing topics of the 
course of “sermons,” and a list of books 
of reference elaborate enough to run a 


pluck up new trust and courage, 
nd having seen how much has 


ja 
yee done, believe that yet more 


and better is to be done, and that 
continually and increasingly. And 
let us not be laggard or faithless 
is doing our part, in our day and 
our place, for futhering the good 
work. “For I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature shall be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Up with the morn, my heart, 
Hear thy great Master’s voice, 
Forth in his vineyard bear thy part, 
And in his work rejoice. 


Once toiled he here below, 
Sat weary by the well, 

The fatal hill climbed, faint and slow, 
And ’neath his burden fell. 


Catch them, my soul, his zeal, 
Follow his high command, 

His Johns and Paul heard the appeal, 
And gospelled every land. 


That mighty task to do, 
He gives his children stili, 

The harvest vast, the laborers few, - 
Pray heave the ranks to fill. 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK, 


We have received Vol. 1, No. 1 of The 
New Christianity, published by the 
Swedenborgian Publishing Association, 
Germantown, Pa. Weekly, $2.00 a year. 
It is clean and pure toned, and kindly in 
spirit. It says, truly, that ‘“righteous- 
ness of lifeis the end of all doctrine.” 
We clasp hands with it with this end in 
view and bid it God speed. 


The public Thanksgiving service in 
Shelbyville last Thursday, was peculiar- 
ly a national representative assembly, 
There were persons of various races and 
of nearly all sects and parties. ‘There 
were Jews and Gentiles, heterodox and 
orthodox; persons holding the most radi- 
sal, and persons holding the most conser- 
vative views in religion and polities. 


whole theological university. The pam- 
phlet also contains a list of tho clubs 
and officers of “church activities.” There 
are evidently several studious persons 
attending upon Brother Crooker’s minis- 
trations. 


Says Rev. David Cronyn, for many 
years past one of our esteemed missiona- 
ries on the Pacific Coast: “One banner, 
with one exalted name, is better for prop- 
agandism, than one banner with a hun- 
dred brilliant names. Christianity, the 
true Christianity of Christ, furnishes 
that one banner and that one name.” 


“To me,” says Longfellow, “a sermon 
is no sermon in which J cannot hear the 
heart beat.” Think of these words of the 
great poet in connection with the rebuke 
of the great philanthropist, Miss Dix, 
when she inquired of the minister at the 
close of a Sunday morning lecture or 
essay: “Mr. B., do you never preach re- 
ligious sermons?” 


The General Statement of the Princi- 
ples, Methods and Aim of the First 
Congregational Church, Shelbyville, Tl- 
inois, are printed in this number as giv- 
ing somewhat the .editor’s ideas of the. 
basis of a Unitarian. Christian church. 
It is but just to say that this statement 
was largely suggested by, and in fact 
much of it is in the very words of, the 
“Articles of Agreement” and statement 
of principles of the “Church of the Mes- 
siah,” (planted under Dr. Wm. G. Eliot’s 
ministry) St. Louis, Mo. 


“The Educational Situation in the 
South,” by Rev. A. D. Mayo, is a pam- 
philet of twenty-one pages, replete with 
interesting facts and wise suggestions — 
the result of years of actual observation 
and experience by one who has kept his 
eyes open to some hizh purpose. 
Dr. Mayo’s work during several years 
past for the cause of popular education 
in the Southern States, is one of the most 
valuable services any one man has rend- 
ered to this nation since the civil war. 
We hope to have room for some of his 
words on the subject in our next, 


‘ 
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General Statement of Principles, 
Methods and Aims 


Of the First Congregational ( Unitarian ) 
Church, Shelbyville, Illinois. 

In learning the will of God the Bible 
is our Text-Book and the Lord Jesus 
Christ is our teacher and guide. Hach 
indvidual is understood to be responsible 
for his religious opinions, not the mem- 
bers of this congregation, but to God 


alone. 
OUR TEST OF FELLOWSHIP 


is not belief in certain doctrines but an 
openly avowed purpose to live a true 
Christian life, and conduct in accordance 
with such purpose. The members of this 
congregation agree to disagree, if we 
must, in forms and doctrines, in order 
that we may havea larger agreement with 
each other and with all good men and 
women in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit. We assume that sincerity of 
heart, rather than orthodoxy of opinion 
or entire righteousness of life qualifies a 
person for membership. By the test of 
entire righteousness of life no one is 
worthy, but by the test of sincerity of 
heart no lover of Christ, who is seeking 
the way of life can be rejected. 

Water Baptism is a form of initiation 
into the church and a symbol of that in- 
ward purity of life which the Christian 
religion requires; but we would make no 
special mode of administering this rite 
a test of membership, and in some cases 
we may recelve a person who has not 
conformed to this rite at all, if that per- 
son convinces us that he or she is honestly 
seeking to know and do the will of God. 

The Communion TasBuE is the Lord’s 
table, not ours; therefore we spread it for 
all sincere followers of Jesus Christ. The 
communion of Christ and all his people 
at his table is a means of spiritual 
growth, not a profession of ‘“‘having al- 
ready attained;’ and in this sense the 
poor publican who eried, “God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner” would be a more 
worthy communicant than the Pharisee 
whose outward life, perhaps, showed no 
stain, but whose self-righteousness had 
destroyed his humility. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


With regard to church discipline, we 
would assume and act upon the principle, 
that the Christian assembly is a beneyvo- 
lent fraternity for mutual sympathy and 
counsel, and that each member must 
judge for himself that which is right 
rather than depend upon the Church for 
absolute guidance. Uponsubjects which 
admit of honest difference of opinion, 
friendly argument may be used and ad- 
vice given and urged; but in such cases | 
the right of church censure is not 
claimed. This right is to be claimed and 
exercised where there is no room for con-_ 


scientious mistake, that is, 77 case of wn-, 
doubted immorality of conduct. Many 
offenses may be overlooked where there | 


‘act of disloyalty to his Master to intro- 


is an evident desire and effort for re- 
ligious improvement. But in cases of 
evident and persistent misconduct the of- 
fending brother or sister is to be dealt 
with according to the instructions of our 
Lord, as given in Mathew, 18th chapter, 
15th, 16th and 17th verses. 


OUR NAME AND CONSTITUTION. 


By assuming the name Congregational, 
this society desires to take the broadest 
Christian ground, and claims to be inde- 
pendent, both in church government 
and matters of faith, of every authority 
except that of the sacred Scriptures. 


OUR FINANCES. 


This church is sustained entirely by 
voluntary contributions of friends and 
members. We solicit private contribu- 
tions from all those who are interested 
in our methods and success, However, 
be it always known, that any person not 
able to contribute, 1s equally welcome to 
all the privileges of this church, and we 
beg his or her presence. 

OUR AIM 


Is to do our best to grow better our- 
selves, and help to make the world bet- 
ter. We would encourage lberty of 
thought and opinion—-not as license to 
think loosely, or do wickedly—but as 
giving greater privilege to think truly, 
do justly, and love mercy. We seek to 
unite people—not by a certain philoso- 
phy, fixed opinion, or written creed—but 
by the spirit of love to God and man. 
We seek to liberate souls from the bond- 
age of prejudice; bad habits, hurtful 
doctrines and sectarian selfishness. In 
a word, we aim to promote true thinking, 
honest speaking and righteous living by 
helping every soul to speak its purest 
thought, act upon its best impulses and 
live a life consecrated to God and the 
service of mankind. 


WE APPEAL. 


to all men and women who sympathize 
with our aims to unite with us in wor- 
ship and Christian work, and in the 
goodly fellowship of all followers of 
Jesus Christ. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 
We, who have here subscribed our 
names, do unite ourselves together as the 
body of communicants, in the First 
Congregational Church, of Shelbyville, 
Illinois. By sv doing we profess our 
faith in Jesus Christ, as the Son of God, 
and the Savior of men, and acknowledge 
the Bible as the Divinely authorized 
Rule of Faith and practice to which it is 
our duty, as Christians, to submit. By 
thus uniting ourselves together, we claim 
no right to exclude any one from this 
Communion on account of difference of 
doctrinal opinions, nor for any reason ex- 
cept undoubted immorality of conduct. 


A LIBERAL CHRISTIAN 

‘“‘By liberal Christian, I understand 
ohne who is disposed to receive as his 
brethren in Christ all who, in the judg- 
ment of charity, sincerely profess to 
receive Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Master. He repels all tests or standards 
of Christian faith and of Christian char- 
acter but the words of Jesus Christ and 
his inspired apostles. He thinks it an 


duce into the church creeds of fallible 
men as bonds of union, or terms of 
Christian fellowship.”——Dr, Channing. 


Faith! Hope! Charity! 


A PRACTICAL SERMON BY REY. W. G. ELIOT, D. D. 


Delivered at the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, April 9, 1876, and substan— 
tially as preached in Shelbyville, [llin- 
ois, November 13, 1876, at the installa- 
tion of the Rev. J. L. Douthit, as pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, 
This discourse was printed at that time 
in the Shelbyville Democrat, Dr, E. E 
Waggoner, editor. 


(‘And now abideth these three, Faith, Hope, 
Charity; but the greatest of these is Charity.” 1 
Cor., xili., 13.) 

The value, and even the truth- 
fulness of this wonderful sentence 
depend upon the right definition 
of the words. What do we mean 
by Faith, Hope, and Charity? 

The answer given by every one 
of us will be measured by the depth 
of his own character, by the degree 
in which he has entered into and 
understood the character and 
words of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
by the spirituality and aspirations 
of his own soul, by the standard of 
his own integrity, by the complete- 
ness of his own self-consecration 
to the service of God, 

The word “Faith,” may be used 
so as to make a great part of the 
Gospel instruction seem puerile 
and degrading. If faith in God is 
only to believe that God is—the 
devils believe that and tremble. If 
faith in Jesus Christ is only to ad- 
mit certain historical facts con- 
cerning his life and crucifixion, 
the study of Czsar’s Commen- 
taries may be of equal religious 
value. If faith in immortality is 
only the scientific assurance that 
nothing can perish, as the lump of 
coai consumed in the fire has its 
continued undiminished entitles, 
notwithstanding its seeming disso- 
lution, then chemistry brings equal 
consolation with the Gospel of 
Christ. 

In a word, if faith is only anoth- 
er name for intellectual specula- 
tion, for knowledge, either of the- 
ological or scientific facts, then the 


‘school house is better than the 


church for the inculeation of faith, 
and we are utterly at a loss to 
know what St. Paul means, when 
he says, in words that seem to be 


the outpouring of the enthusiasm 
of his whole heart, “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth 
—to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek. For therein is the right- 
eousness of 
faith to faith, as it was written, 


God revealed from 


THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH.” 


They seem like words of extrava- 
gance, of visionary fanaticism, of 
superstitution; for how can any 
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degree of correctness in opinion or 
of metaphysical research j ustify 
heartfelt language like this? 

Not that I would disparage right 
opinions upon any important sub- 
ject. I would not venture to say, 
“Gt is of little importance what a 
man thinks, if he is only sincere.” 
That is not true, either in polities, 
or in questions of morality, or mat- 
ters of social interest, or anything 
else. A man’s opinions or intel- 
lectual convictions are either the 
result of character, or are the 
springs and helps in its formation. 
Tell me what a man really thinks, 
and I will tell you what he is, or 
is most likely to become. If he 
thinks that trickery and dishonest 
are excusable, do not trust him. Lf 
he thinks all men are corruptible, 
and all women ready to be tempted, 
you need ask no other proof of his 
own inherent baseness and sensu- 
ality. Correct opinion is not vir- 
tue, nor statesmanship, nor good 
fellowship, but it is one step, per- 
haps an indispensable step, tow- 
ards them. The knowledge of 
truth, in whatever department, is a 
condition of right-mindedness; and 
right-mindedness gives balance of 
character, or at least tends towards 
it. Where the subjects intolved 
are moral or religions, 1 doubt if 
any Opinion or judgment, however 
seemingly abstract, can fail to have 
some practical influence on the 
moral and religious character, 
either for good or evil. 


The reason why this does not 
always appear, and sometimes 
seems to be contradicted by exper- 
lence, is that the beliefs avowed 
are not really held; or they are so 
modified by some saving clause in 
the mind, that the words used do 
not express the real conviction. 
Thus,the doctrine of infant damna- 
tion of all who are not baptised or 
elect, could not be honestly held 
by any parent without driving him 
crazy when his own infant children 
die, leaving him at best in the con- 
dition of fearfuldoubt. But it has 
been subscribed to by myriads of 
tender hearted mothers, from 
whose souls the agony has been 
taken by the prevading faith, which 
is the essence of Christianity, that 
God is love, and therefore, some- 
how or other, in spite of all creeds 
and mysteries of theological dark- 
ness, that the angels of our little 
ones will behold the face of the 
Father who is in Heaven. 

What a blessed thing it is for all 
of us, that there are such saving 
clauses of underlying faith in 
God! That there is a moral and 
religious common sense interpret- 


ing God’s word and works, by 
which the preversions of our igno- 
rance or arrogance are corrected! 
We come weary and heavy laden 
from Calvin or Wesley or Pius IX. 
or Herbert Spencer, and, by some, 
“vis medicratrix naturce,”*—the 
curative power of our own souls,— 
we slough off the logical conse- 
quences of what we profess and are 
perbaps unable to disprove, and 
hold to the central, life-giving 
truth which brings us back to God. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more 
unjust than to draw our conclu- 
sions from another man’s premises, 
and then charge the conclusions 
against him. He may have some 
escape from them that we can not 
see. We may prove his inconsist- 
ency, and he may perhaps prove 
ours, to our several satisfaction. 
But where there is a genuine love 
of truth, the heart may be wiser 
than the head, and, by whatever 
deviousness of road, we come to 
right conclusions at last. Let us 
extend the same fairness to others 
which we all need for ourselves. 


But for the Faith of the Bible, 
of which David and the Prophets, 
and Jesus Christ and His Apostles 
spoke, we need no such qualifying 
explanations. It is always the 
deep, inmost, life-compelling emo- 
tion, which can no more lie idle in 
the heart, than the lighted candle 
ean refuse to shine. It is Faith in 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth; a God of in- 
finite perfection, whose tender care 
if over all His works; a present 
God, in whom we live and move 
and have our being; a God of jus- 
tice and mercy and truth, in whom 
we may obsolutely confide, with 
perfect assurance that all things 
will work together for our good. 
Dear friends, why need we multi- 
ply words? Have you not learned 
from your own experience what it 
is to have this Christian Faith in 
God? How glorious the whole 
world becomes! How calm the 
outlook of eternity! What fears 
can disturb us, what calamities 
crush, what mysteries of Provi- 
dence puzzle, what burden of sin 
weigh us down, so long as our liv- 
ing faith in the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is undis- 
turbed! 


And equally of Faith in Jesus 
Christ. Perhaps I might go fur- 
ther, and say there is a peculiar 
efficacy and spiritual power in the 
‘faith which rests in a_ personal 
guide, and in the principles advyo- 
cated at the same time. To believe 
in a person is to assimilate one’s 
| self to him. I can not believe in 


after 


le bad man, without lowering my 


nature to his. By Faith in Jesus 
Christ, as the Son of God, we rec- 
ognize His character as that which 
glorifies hamanity, and to which 
it is our bounden duty to aspire. 
We concede to Him thereby, all 
the authority that can belong to 
moral and spiritual revelation. We 
acknowledge our discipleship, and 
look to Him for spiritual guidance, 
not blindly or indolently, as those 
who expect their work to be done 
for them, but thoughtfully, “judg- 
ing for ourselves what is right,” 
as He commands all to do, and in- 
telligently “proving all things, and 
holding fast what is good,” as St. 
Paul exhorts, yet reverently, as 
learners from one who knows more 
than we can know, and with a teach- 
able spirit, as from one who was 
Himself taught of God, and who 
knew that of which he testified. 
Now we may profess this faith in 
Jesus Christ falsely, I know, or we 
may hold it hypocritically, or we 
may make light of it, keeping it on 
the inental surface instead of letting 
it go to the inward depth, but we can 
not, in any manly, intelligent sense 
of the words BELIEVE in JesusChrist 
—He being what He declares bim- 
self to be, and we being what we 
are—without receiving a new ele- 
ment of life into our lives.. Our 
souls must be miserable refuse 
soul, indeed, if that divine seed 
fails to germinate and fructify. 
Let those who have gone through 
the depths of sorrow, answer if it 
is not so. Let those who have 
fought against temptation, single- 
handed and faint, until the shadow 
of the cross has shielded them and 
given renewed strength to their 
fainting souls, answer if it is not 
so. Let the host of martyrs and 
witnesses to the truth, who have 
endured hardness and encountered 
all the terrors of death “for His 
name’s sake,” answer if it is not so. 
Let the unnamed saints, whose rec- 
ord is kept by God alone—the si- 
lent, uncomplaining, suffering 
wife—the lonely and heart-broken 
widow—the friendless children of 
toil, fainting under the burden of 
poverty, who look and there is 
none to help, until Jesus of Naza- 
reth passeth by—let them answer 
if it is not so. 


Ir isso. Every bereaved heart, 
every struggling soul, every seeker 
righteousness, every man 
who would rise to the best height 
of which his manhood is capable, 
every prodigal who has said, “I 
will arise and go to my father,” 
every despairing sinner crying out, 
de profundis, “no man careth for 
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my soul,” every dying man, in the} 
supreme hour when heart and flesh 
fail—all can testify that, to believe 
in Jesus Christ is a sure road to) 
strength and consolation. It may | 
not be the only road, nor do I as- 
sert that it is. That is something 
of which I can not speak so confi- 
dently, for I have tried no other. 
I would not measure other men’s | 
experience or capacity by my own, 
nor would I limit God’s grace and 
mercy, by what I have seen or read 
or felt; but standing, as I now do, 
‘so near the limit of three score 
years and ten, and speaking to you 
as brothers and sisters and friends 
—might I not also add, as my 
children in the faith—it may not 
be useless or presuming in me to 
say, that I have never yet’ known 
the Gospel promises to fail. It is 
not more light that we would ask, 
nor grander truth, but that we may 
use the light more diligently and 
be more faithful to the truth al- 
ready revealed. “Lord, I believe, 
help thou my unbelief.” 


If my interpretation of the word, 
and of its Gospel applications, is 
at all correct, we can easily under- 
stand what St. Paul meant when 
he said, “Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” The “substance” 
—that which underliesas the basis; 
the “evidence’—because it deals 
with truths that come to us, not by 
demonstration, but by insight, by 
primal revelation, by universal 
(not limited) reason, and because, 
while it makes exterual revelation 
from God possible to us,at the same 
time commands us to try every 
spirit, or every supposed revela- 
tion of truth, whether it be of God. 

It is this Faith, primarly in God, 
then in Jesus Christ, then in the 
truths which He lived and taught, 
that is the foundation of hope, 
“the substance of things hoped 
for.’ From the first, comes the 
second of the three gifts which 
abide, as the trunk of the tree 
springs from the root, and natur- 
ally springs from it, and could 
spring from nothing else. Because 
we believe, we hope. ‘Take away 
the belief, and hope dies. Lessen | 
it or confuse it or weaken it, in the 
same proportion hope fades’away. 
Hope may rest upon a false faith, 
but not upon no faith, nor a tremb- 
ling faith. “He that wavereth is 
as the wave of the sea, driven with 
the wind and tossed.” For by 
hope, as St. Paul uses it, we do not 
mean a believing of remote possi- 
bilities, a “perhaps,” but confident | 
expectation by which the plans and 
conduct of life may reasonably be 


regulated. Yet it is not full pos- 
session nor absolute knowledge; 
“for we are saved,” the same scrip- 


‘ture says “by hope; but hope that 
is seen is not hope; for what a man 


seeth, why doth he yet hope for? 
But if we hope for that we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for 
it.” Yes, with patience and per- 
severance we wait and strive, for 
the Christian’s hope is an anchor 
to the soul, sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into the inner veil 
—that is, the unseen and unknown 
world of immortality. 

What should we do without that 
hope which abides with us, even 
when all earthly blessings disap- 
pear? Ido not mean to imply that 
what we call the rewards of heaven 
are the only, or the chief motive to 
goodness. But I mean that the 
expected continuance of our con- 
scious individual lite is essential 
to our best life here. The joy that 
was set before Jesus Christ, and 
for which he endured the cross, 
despising the shame, was the great- 
ness of benefit conferred upon 
those who, through His obedience 
unto death, would be brought to 
a higher life, both in time and 
eternity. For which cause we, too, 
faint not, “but though the outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day.” 


And now, as the trunk springs 
from the root and thence the 
branches and upon them come the 
blossoms and the fruit, so from the 
two abiding graces of Faith and 
Hope comes the practical virtues, 
the outward manifestation of the 
spirit, the divine yet human incar- 
nation of love, the CHARITY which 
suffers long and is kind; which 
envieth not; vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up; doth not behave it- 
self unseemly; seeketh not herown; 
is not easily provoked; thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all 
things; the charity that never fail- 
eth. What a wonderful and ex- 
haustive description of the true 
Christian life! What a picture 
does it present of combined 
strength and gentleness! How viy- 
idly does it bring before us the 
man, Christ Jesus Himself, who 
gave us an example, that we might 
walk in His steps! It is more than 
doing as we would be done by, for 
it carries the law into thought and 
feeling and desire. It leaves no 
place for bitterness or anger or 
malice or evil speaking. It is not 
only the fruit of active well-doing, 
as the bestowing all one’s goods to 


feed the poor,or the self-consecra- 


| tion of martyrdom,as when the body 


is given to be burned, but it is also 
the fair and fragrant blossoming of 
sweetness and beauty and grace, 
even as the orange tree bears the 
flower and the’ fruit at once. It 
equally avoids the stern and harsh 
virtue of the misanthropic bigot, 
and the sentimental weakness of 
those who sacrifice truth to feeling. 
Interpreting it, as we should, by 
all the apostle’s teaching else- 
where given, it clothes honesty 
and truth and justice in a form so 
fair and attractive, that like the ir- 
resistible working of the eternal 
laws of God, we scarcely discern 
their majesty and strength, so 
gently is their work accomplished. 


In the presence of that true 
Christian result, the practical de- 
velopment of Christian faith and 
hope, how contemptibly insignifi- 
cant are the sectarian strifes and 
heart-burnings and _ bickerings 
which everywhere disgrace the 
Christian ‘church! How strange 
it is that men should think to hon- 
or Christ and do God service by 
unkindness of construction and 
severity of judgment, by persecu- 
tion for supposed heresies, by phar- 
isaical “standing apart, for I am 
holier than thou!” “Who art thou 
that yudgest another man’s servant? 
‘'o his own master he will stand or 


fall.” 


But in glorifying the flowers and 
the fruit, let us not forget the 
branches and the trunk and the 
root which bore them. If we could 
get the fruit without the tree, well 
and good, but is it wise to expect 
it? The decaying tree, in its last 
years, long after the best vigor of 
its roots is gone and the trunk is 
enarled and hollow, will sometimes 
bear the most luscious fruit; and 
so do men, whose early training 
brought them near to God and 
filled their hearts with an enduring 
Christ-like spirit, continue in the 
purest Christian charity long after 
their faith and hope have been rea- 
soned away. But in planting the 
young tree, we must see to the ten- 
der tendrils of the root and watch 
over its growth, or its fruit-bearing 
may never come. 

May God keep us from all nar- 
rowness and asperity of thought. 
Whatever attainments in knowl- 
edge or wisdom we may make, or 
think we make, however much we 
pride ourselves either upon out- 
ward works or inward purity, 
though we may feel sure that we 
bear the marks of Lord Jesus upon 
us and are counted among his tho- 


{sen saints; let us take heed to the 


ow 


io) 
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apostolic warning which was meant 
for every one of us: — 

“Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as a) 
sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal: and though I have the gift of 
prophecy and understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, 1 am nothing” 

The tree may be fair to look 
upon, clean at the roots, straight 
and well proportioned in the trunk, 
well trimed and graceful in all its 
parts. If it bears no fruit, with 
‘nothing but leaves’ to command | 
it, why cumbereth it the ground? 
Cut it down and cast it into the) 


fire. No amount of orthodoxy, no 
degree of purity of faith, no enthu- 
siasm of hope, without holiness 
and rectitude and usefulness of 
life, can make us acceptable to 


God. 
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A SEMI-MONTHLY PAPER FOR CHURCH 
g AND HOME. 


While frankly advocating that form of 
Christianity known as Unitarian, this 
paper seeks to emphasize the UNIT 
rather than the ARIAN. It would seek 
union in spirit rather than in letter. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Uniyérsal Church 
Lofty es in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man,’’ 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1,00 
to 10 copies to one address, each, - - - - .75 
"Specimen copy sent free. 
Address, J. L. DOUTHIT, Editor, 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Let this day see all wrongs forgiven, 
Let peace sit crowned in every heart; 
Let bitter words be left unsaid, 
Let each one take his brother’s part: 
Let sad eyes learn to smile— 
A day is such a little while,— 
Of all days this the shortest! 


Let rich and poor together meet, 

While words of kindness fill the air; 
Let love spread roses in the way, 

Though winter reigneth every where, 
Let us know naught of craft or guile.— 
A day is such a little while,— 

Of all days this the shortest! 


Let us help each with loving care, 

Our brother on the way to heaven; 
Let’s lay aside all selfishness; 

Let pride from every heart be driven; 
Let Christmas Day bring many a smile— 
A day is such a little.while,— 

Of all days this the shortest! 

—Selected. 


PARAGRAPHS: 

The Pundita Ramabai was con- 
verted to Christianity years ago by 
reading the New Testament, but 
has never joined any particular de- 
nomination. She says their expo- 
sitions of their denominational 
differences only bewilder her, and 
she prefers to call herself simply 
a Christian. 


When you have, by oral’ or 
printed words, misrepresented and 
wronged. another before the pub- 
lic, it will not atone for that wrong 
for you merely to go to the injured 
one privately and say, “I see my 
mistake and am sorry for it.” 
When you have wronged another 
before the pubiic, the way to bring 
forth fruit meet for repentance is 
to frankly confess. that wrong to 
the same public and seek to unsay 
and undo it, as far as possible. 


One great danger to our institu- 
tions comes from the indifference 
of good men to their political pri- 
vileges, leading them to neglect 
the duties of 
allowing the ballot-box to be cap- 
tured by the viler sort of men. 
This will always be the case until 
women are enfranchised. It is im- 
possible to keep the mass of good 
men interested in anything from 
whicn good women.are excluded.— 
Mrs. Zerelda G.. Wallace, the 
mother of Gen. Lew Wallace. 


Rev. George Batchellor, writing 
inthe Christian Rrgister, remarks: 
“Two propositions are rejected by 
my intellect, conscience and com- 
mon sense. ‘The first is the state- 
ment that ethics is the basis of re- 
ligion. The second is that any 
good man, working for good things 
is a Unitarian,’ The implication 
of course is that certain beliefs are 
necessary to constitute a Unitarian, 
We may say the same for Univer- 
salists. And while, perhaps, 
there is. not the same need 
to emphasize the fact among us 
that there is at present among the 
Unitarians, the remark may not 
prove amiss even now, and there- 
fore we quote to approve.—The 
Universalist, . 


citizenship, thus] 


Worth Thinking About. 

No matter what a man’s business 
is, the moment he begins to only 
half do it, that moment trouble 
begins for him. 

No matter what religion a man 
professes, the moment he begins 
to only half believe it, that mo- 
ment spiritual disintegration be- 
gins for him.—James H. West in 
Progressive Pulpit. 


A desirable New Years present 
—a reminder twice a month of the 
donor,—a year’s subscription to 
Our Brest Worps. 

2 
TWELVE EXCELLENT RULES FOR 


PROMOTING HARMONY AMONG 
CHURCH MEMBERS. 


(To be read every Monday morning.) 


1. To remember that we are all sub- 
ject to failings and infirmities, of one 
kind or another. 

2. To bear with,. and. not magnify, 
each other’s infirmities. [Gal. i, 1.] 

3. To pray one for another in our 

social meetings, and particularly in _pri- 
vate. [James vy, 16.] 
4. To avoid going from house to 
house, for the purpose of hearing news 
and interfering with other people’s busi- 
ness. 


5. Always to turn a deaf ear to any 
slanderous report, and to lay no charge 
against any person until well founded. 

6. If a member be in fault, to tell him 
of it in private, before.itis mentiéned to 
others. 

7. To watch against a shyness of each 


t 
other, and put the best construction on 
any action that has the appearance of 
opposition or resentment. 

To observe the just rule of Sol- 
omon, that is, to leave off contention be- 
fore it be meddled with. [Proy. xvii, 14,] 

9. If a member has offended, to con- 
sider who glorious, how God-like it is to 
forgive, and how unlike a Christian it is 
to revenge. [Ephesians ivy, 2.] 

To remember that it is always a 
grand artifice of the devil to promote 
distrust and animosity among members 
of churches, and we should therefore 
watch against everything that furthers 
his end. 

11. To consider how much more good 
we can do in the world at large, and in 
the church in particular, whén we are all 
united in love, than we should do when 
acting alone, and indulging a contrary 
spirit. 

12. Lastly, to consider the express in- 
junction of Scripture, and the beautiful 
example of Christ, as to these important 
things. [Eph. iv, 32; I Peter ii, 21 ; John 
xiii, 5, 35. 


P 
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Young Polks. 


CHRISTUS NATUS EST !* 


Once o’er the fields of Bethlehem, 
Rang out a glory-song; 

The hills that heard it sung to them 
Re-echoed it along; 

That wondrous sound the psalm of 

praise, 

Good tidings ever blest, 

For evermore the echoes raise, 
O, Christus natus est! 


Abiding in their fields, by night, 
The watchful shepherds stayed; 
About them shone the glory-light, 
And they were sore afraid. 
Till peace on earth the angels sang, 
And God’s good will confessed; 
While loud the heavenly chorus rang— 
O, Christus natus est! 


The shepherds rise in haste to ¢o 
To see the wondrous child: 

They find him in the manger lor, 
With Mary, mother mild, 


Within that lowly cradle, then, SANTA CLAUS HAS COME! 
They left the babe ait rest; 
And praising God, they sang again, ee a 


O, Christus natus est! 


Now, unto us, who watch by night, WHO FILLS THE STOCKINGS? 


Come down, bright angel throng! 


wee : : aNee 
iia hate eediaes atten gicty Tachi. Look where the stockings hang in a row! 


And sound sweet seraph song! Least and greatest, how plump they show! 
We'll seek the holy child again, . x : . 

Tair babes hateeer Gleck Let lispers and toddlers still believe 
And sing good will and peace to men: Lapland Kriss on a Christmas eve 


O, Christus natus est! 


Selected: Lowers himself through the chimney black, 


tole VED Lades each sock from his well-filled sack, 
et aten Fe Nee as DOD, Leaps to his sleigh—and his reindeers go 
Lightly over the frozen snow. 


SHINING SANDS. 


Heavier the cross, the stronger the faith; “Likely story!” you cry, and you 
Po et ace en a neler gt nO; Laugh with your lips and your eyes of blue. 
When men have pressed the clustered Look sharply now—and now look again— 

ate Bg cm ei alee tamer bind: Lesson in primer was never more plain: 

Like pearls beneath the salt sea foam. Long stocking, short stocking, all show the same 


Large letter L, which stands for a name! 


- Love left his monogram written here— 
Bless His Dear Heart. Love fills the stockings, O children dear! 

Ea Mg ag ag poh —Edith M. Thomas, in Wide Awake... 
tered a weary faced, poorly dressed ake 
woman with three little children 
—one a baby in herarms. A look 
of joy crept into her face as she 
set down into one of luxurious 
chairs, but it was quickly dispelled 
as she was asked rudely to “start 
her boot.” A smile of amusement 
was seen on several faces as the 


perhaps the woman is an im-jthree children, she saw a pretty 
postor.” sight—the family feasting as per-_ 
“No, TVll not need them,” he| haps they never had done before; 
answered decidedly, but in a very | the dainty sandwiches were eagerly 
low tone. “You know I had a/|eaten, the fruit basket stood open. 
hearty breakfast and don’t need a! The eldest child. with her. mouth 
lunch. The woman looked es wah bread ea butter, pat 
: mee hungry, auntie, and so tired, too,, “Was the pretty boy an angel, 
LApwrares total amgpebaies tise pith Heer little babies clinging to| mamma?” 


one young face, however, there her. Vll be back in a pees “No,” answered the mother, and 
was a look which shamed the|auntie; I know mother would’nt|, grateful look brightened her 
countenance of the others. - \like it if I didn’t speak a aa faded eyes; “ but he is doing an 
“Auntie,” said the boy to the| word to the least of these when angel’s work, bless his dear heart!” 
lady besidé him, “I am going to met them. ‘ And we, too, said, “Bless his’ 
carry my basket of fruit and this} The worldly auntie brushed aj dear heart!”—Peoria Call. 
box of sandwiches to the poor|tear from her eye after the boy 


i <t car. You are|left her, and said, audibly: 
willing of pasion “Just Jike his dear mother.” God only knows how blessed he 


“Don’ foolish, dear; you| About five minutes later, as the| could make us if we would but let. 
Pie ed ca bear Ceoateclt, aid lady passed the mother and the! him. : 


be! 
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Our or Darkness [nro Licurt: 


November 1.—On looking over this last division 

of my journal, I find that I have unintentionally left 
till the last, the best result, perhaps, — the highest 
purpose, of all those heavenly influences which 
affliction exerts upon the human soul. 

It seems, after all, to be the grandest mission of 
sorrow, to strengthen religious faith—faith in the 
eternal God, faith in the immortal life! aye, to lay 
the foundation of this faith, in the hearts of those 
who not only do not possess it, but who do not feel 
the need of it, nor even recognize the reality of it. 


“T buried my materialism in the grave of my 
father,” said the well known Robert Hall. He had 
believed, or tried to believe, that the human soul 
must perish with its earthly tenement, until called to 
part with one whom he loved; when a conviction of 
the distinct existence of the soul, and of its immor- 
tality beyond the grave, forced itself upon his mind, 
and could not be driven away. 

Ina similar manner, M. Hegard, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Copenhagen, may 
be said to have buried his atheism. Here is his 
testimony, given in the preface to a new edition of 
one of his valuable works. 

“The experiences of life, its sufferings and 
griefs, have shaken my soul, and have broken the 
foundation upon which I formerly thought I could 
build. Full of faith in the sufficiency of Science, I 
thought to have found in it, a sure refuge from all 
the contingencies of life. 

“This illusion is vanished. When the tempest 
came which plunged me in sorrow, the moorings, the 
cable of science, broke like thread. Then I seized 
upon that help which many before me have laid hold 
of. I sought and found peace wlth God. Since then 
I certainly have not abandoned science, but I have 
assigned to. it another place in my life.” 

“The whole grand edifice of philosophical 
reasoning, which I had erected, dwindled to nothing 
at the touch of death;’ said the princess Alice, 
daughter of Victoria, alluding to the loss of her 
little son. ‘ What would become of us in this life 
without the belief that there is a God who rules over 
each of us?” 

And then she, who had so lately been a disciple 
of Strauss, adds, with the simple humility of a 
believer, “I weary for prayer; I love to sing hymns 
with my children.” 

Said the pious and much revered Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, “I have learned more of experimental 
religion, since my little boy died, than in all my 
life before.”’ 

* * * * * * 

October 26.—I can see how needless was the fear 
which I used to entertain, that, if I should receive 

comfort into my heart, though it were but the small- 
est crumb,—if I should consent-to be happy, even 


when some great blessing fell to my lot, I should be 
in danger of forgetting my lost darling. Not for 
worlds would I have forgotten her! But there was 
not the slightest danger. ‘‘Whatever else comes,” 
says Mr. Hale, “in the kindness of God, or what 
men call the course of nature, we never forget. Love 
is not a thing to be moss-grown. In the midst of 
the crowd of blessings, fresh every morning and new 
every evening, the loss is remembered.” It is im- 
possible, whatever new happiness may come to us, 
to repress the “longing for the touch of vanished 
hands, the sigh for voices which have been forever 
hushed.” But oh! what precious thing in life has 
been so precious to us as the hidden image of our 
lost ones—the sacred memory which we have carried 
through the years, close shut in our chastened hearts 
subduing, purifying, elevating us, helping us heaven- 
ward, as nothing else could! 

“What joy of our brightest days would we ex- 
change for the blessedness which God’s angels of 
sorrow have often brought to us,—manna from 
above, in the desert places of our grief, communion, 
with the Great Source of all light and love, a deep 
and abiding sense or our oneness with the blest in 


19? 


Heaven! 
“Still whether fade the rose of love, 
Before a blighting wind of fate, 
Or, angel-borne to realms above, 
It bloom anew at Heaven’s gate; 


If once its glory blessed our life. 
We never wholly lose the past; 

Its ashes are with sweetness rife, 
And make us richer to the last.” 


We are looking toward the sunset, now, Llewen 
and I; it seems but a little way to the golden bars of 
the softened evening sky, through which we seem to 
catch faint glimpses of the longed for rest. 

We know not how soon the gates may open for 
us, and the glory of the many mansions be revealed. 
We cannot help hoping.that He will let Ruby come 
to meet us, our own dear Ruby, that Heaven may 
not seem so new and strange, and that the joy of our 
meeting with her may overpower our dreadful sense 
of unworthiness to enter there. 


Suffice it, if our good and ill unreckoned 
And both forgiven through thy abounding grace, 
We find ourselves by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto our fitting place: 


Some humble door, among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade, where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through Heayen’s green expansions, 
The river of thy peace. 


There from the music round about us stealing 
We fain would learn the new and holy song, 

And find, at last, beneath thy trees of healing, 
The life for which we long. 


At the end— 


My soul is full of whispered song, 
y blindness is my sight; 

The shadows that I feared so long, 
Are all alive with light. 

The while my pulses faintly beat, 
My faith doth so abound, 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green immortal ground. 


—Whittier. 


—Alice Cary 
THE END. 
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great obstacle to the speedy triumph of. 
state and national prohibition. Only let 
the people see the facts as they actually 
are and the victory is won. Many in the 
old parties are now hating and persecuting 
We hereby most earnestly ap- their benefactors and best friends. 
peal to all lovers of Christian], But let us praise God that day 
: is breaking. The highest tribunal 
freedom and fair play to help US! in our land has let its light shine 
in improving the paper, by writing} for Prohibition to the liquor nuis- 
for it, briefly, sending it items of/ance, and that great light will 
interest and words of good cheer. | never be extinguished. The color 
Please send us the addresses of per- lines and the sectional lines are 


breaking. The good people of the 
te to whom we may send sample| North and the South are clasping 
copies. 


hands and uniting prayers for 
“God and Home and Native Land.” 
They held an enthusiastic National 
Council at Chicago the other day. 
But perhaps the most memorable 
gathering of temperance workers 
in the history of this Republic, 
was the Convention of the Nation- 
al Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union held in Nashville, Tenn.,’ 
last month. There was a vast as- 
sembly of the first women of the 
land, and the colored people of the 
South were not without welcome 
representatives in that great coun- 
cil. It was indeed a memorable 
gathering—the first of the kind, 
I believe, ever held south of Mas- 
on and Dixon’s line. Every state 
and teritory was represented, and 
by women. Although men» were 
there from all parts of the nation, 
they had no voice in the proceed-’ 
ings of the Convention, but some 
spoke occasionally by courtesy of 
the ladies who are accustomed to 
invite gentlemen to speak at their 


spirit. Its columns are open 
for a fair hearing for all 
who seek to speak the truth in 
love. 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprror. 


“A PurER Christianity, however slowly, is to 

take the place of that which bears butits name. 
ot we become the heralds of this better day? 

Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 
‘*Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


DECEMBER 15, 1887. 


This number completes the vol- 


ume for 1887. Happy New Year to each and 


all! 


As we could not decide earlier 
about the future of Our Brst 
Worps, our prospectus for 1888 
connot be fully announced in this 
number. Suffice it to say, we have 
the promise of several able con- 
tributors, and the outlook from 
letters received, justifies the hope 
of a year, of increased usefullness 
for our little paper. We have as- 
surance of an able corps of con- 
tributors for the year 1885, but our 
arrangements are not yet sufficient- 
ly complete to announce. 


—_———___—_¢9.—_—____—_. 


“There is a nuisance in the land, 
Rank with age and foul with crime, 
Strong with many a legal band, 
Sanctioned by the touch of time: 
"Tis the question of the hour, 

How we shall the wrong o’erpower.” 


“Let there Be Light.” 


The monthly Union Gospel Temperance 
meeting, under the auspices of the W. C. 
T. U., was held with the Christian Church, 
Shelbyville, on Sunday evening, December 
10,1887. The church, which has the larg- 
est audience-room in the place, was filled 
mostly with members of the Methodist, 
Baptist, Disciples (or Christian,) Presby- 
terian and Unitarian Congregations. The 
pastor of each was present and took part. 
The Temperance Responsive Service, pre- 
pared by the editor of Our Brest Worps, 
was given to each one in the large audience, 
aud with Rey. W. H. Williams (Disciple) 
leading, the people joined with spirit in the 
responses. Rey. J. L. Douthit delivered 
the discourse. Taking for his text the 
words of Jesus, “Let your light so shine,” 
the preacher spoke for forty minutes to a 
very attentive audience. He alluded 
to some personal experience during 
the late civil war, illustrative of the mis- 
chief of ignorance and partizan prejudice, 
and declared it as his opinion that if the 
masses of the people in the South had un- 
derstood the real issue there never would 
have been any pro-slayery rebellion. The 
people of the South were pushed into re- 
bellion, and did not know they were fight- 
ing for slavery instead of freedom. But 
they were kept in ignorance of all the 
facts in the case by one-sided newspapers 
and designing demagogues; they were 
taught to believe that abolitienists like 
Lloyd Garrison were blood thirsty men and 
that Abe Lincoln and the Republican party 
were no better. The same blindness, en- 
couraged by party hate and lying newspa- 
pers prevent the masses in the nation to- 
day from seeing the real issue for and 
against the liquor power, This is the one 


“Go On, Go On, Go On.” 

This paper will continue, being 
encouraged by many warm friends 
who say it must “‘goon.” It is re-en- 
forced by an increased list of sub- 
seribers. 

As before said, there will 
be very little strictly contro- 
yersial matter in the regular issue. 
The echoes of the battle that 
linger in this last issue for 1887 
are inevitable in simple justice to 
all parties. For 1888 the “issue” 
must be discussed, if at all, in 
extras to be sent chiefly to the 


clergy. , 
e desire and are deter- 


mined to make Our Best Worps 
more than ever, if possible, a helper 
of church, home and school, a mes- 
senger of Gospel truth as inter- 
preted by radical and conservative 
Christian Unitarians, and a quick- 
ener of pure Christian thought 
and life. Our Brest Worps has 
stood in the past, from the begin- 
ning, and shall endeavor to stand 
in the future for the fullest tolera- 
tion consistent with the Christian 


the compliment is seldom returned - 
by the ‘“‘stronger vessels” as they 

mostly regard themselves.) Miss 

Frances Willard, the honored 

President of the body, the ‘for- 

ever-to-be-President,” as some one — 
called her, sounded the key note 

of the Convention in her opening. 
address, one of the best of her life. 

Listen to some of the first sen- 

tences: 


“Beloved Comrades in Christ's 
Army: 


“From forty States and. Terri- 
tories your line of march has con- 
verged for one week .past upon 
this Athens of the South. * * 
An army of women so representa- 
tive of all that teems in the brain, 
thrills in the heart, and’ works in 
the will of this masterful nation, - 
from Puget’s Sound to Tampa 
Bay, from San Diego to Bar Har- 
bor, has never before gathered 
upon American soil. Best of all, 
the marshalling hosts of which you | 
are the vanguard, represent the 
downfall of sectarianism in religion, 


assemblies, (though strange to say, - - 
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and the death of sectionalism in 
politics. The bugle of your ad- 
vance strikes the key note of the 
Church universal, and the drum- 
beat of your hearts, now throbbing 
round the world, predicts the day 
when the nation shall form one 
universal brotherhood. Your 
white ribbon prophecy’s the flag 
of peace that yet shall wave at the 
masthead of every ship and from 
the dome of every capitol upon the 
globe. For nothing less has God 
sét in motion the home-hosts of 
all nations, 


‘With the prayer of faith, 
And the badge of snow, 
And the song of victory singing.’ 


_ “You were well named Crusaders 
from the first, beloved women of 
Ohio, whom we always signal to 
the veteran’s part of honor. You 
started fourteen years ago on the 
23d of December, (Dec. 23, 1873, ) 
not to restore an empty sepulchre 
like the Crusaders of the olden 
time, but to enthrone the living 
Lord in darkened human hearts. 

“The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, local, State, Na- 
tional and world-wide, has one 
vital organic thought, one all-ab- 
sorbing purpose, one undying en- 
thusiasm, and it is that Christ 
shall be this world’s king. Yea, 
verily, this world’s king in its 
realm of cause and effect; king of 
its courts, its camps, its commerce; 
king of its colleges and cloisters; 
king of its customs and its constit- 
utions. Not a king who hears the 
nations praising him far off, from 
the lips outward, but one who 
dwelling in their hearts, radiates 
his presence in their daily doings, 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, author of 
‘Ten Times One is Ten,” etc., kindly 
offers to contribute to our columns for 
1888, and we can always depend on Ro- 
bert Collyer for something sweet and 


unique for our pages. 


to license schools of vice and 
crime? Presuming that you are 
an honest disciple of Him who 
lived what he prayed, I am sure if 
you know what you do you will let 
your light and your vote shine for 
the kingdom of temperance and 
righteousness, as against the king- 
dom of alcohol and its brood of 
evils. <A charitable interpretation 
of the conduct of my fellow-men, 
compels me to believe that no sin- 
cere Christian who aims to be 
against the liquor evil would ever 
be found yoting to legalize this 
greatest source of evil if he knew 
what he was doing. lt is because 
they dot know what they are 
doing that so many _ sincere 
friends of temperance are 
arrayed onthe side of their foes 
and against themselves. This ig- 
norance of the facts in the case is 
the one obstacle now to the im- 


Our Brother Thomson, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Somerville, Mass., 
must have had a sad Christmas time. We 
read in the Register of the 20th inst of 
the death of his good wife, whom many 
in the West knew to admire and esteem. 


The Book Buyer is a model of typo- 
graphical art and literary excellence, 
beautifully illustrated. It gives a sum- 
mary each month of American and For- 
eign literature. One dollar per year. 
Chas. Scribner & Sons, 743-745 Broad- 


way, New York. 


We rejoice to learn by the last number 
for 1887 the prosperity of the Unitarian 


justifies an enlargement and other im- 
It is to be doubled 


mediate triumph of Prohibition | provements for 1888. 
at the ballot- box. in size and price, and it will still be one 


of the cheapest of Unitarian periodicals, 
Address Rey. J. T. Sunderland, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., for sample copy and get up 
a club. 


A Straw Hat.—A Christmas greeting 
to Mrs. Lucy Fletcher Kellogg, aged 
ninety-four, of Keokuk, lowa, by O 
Clute, Iowa City, Christmas 1887, This 
is a tender tribute in verse by Rey. Oscar 
Clute, to Mrs. Kellogg, who had, at the 
age of ninety-four, plaited a straw hat 
with her own fingers and gave it to the 
Unitarian preacher. The verses are very 
pretty, and so simple that any child may 
understand every line. 


ts 
UNITARIANS AND FREE SPEECH. 


Among the many kind letters recently re- 
ceived is one from a prominent ciergyman, 
who says: 

“T think your paper is simply invaluable. 
Unitarians profess to believe in free speech 
—in letting all sides be heard. Your paper 
is the one periodical in the denomination 
where all sides can be freely, candidly, fully 
heard. God bless you for your braye, 
strong, noble stand for a Unitarianism that 
shall be at once Christian and without gags. 
T enclose you $5 to help a little.” 


We only know that we have done our 
.est, however poor that may have been, to 
stand for a fair hearing of both sides in a 
critical issue among honest men, and we 
have had to pay for such a stand in more 
ways than one. Thanks to such men and 
women eas the above that it has cost us no 


Our Brother J. C. Kimball, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has preached a sermon on 
“Anarchy and the Anarchists,’ that has 


~ and cast your 


more, 

Let us say, by the way, that we have been 
receiving a nnmber of communications late- 
ly from persons who have never contributed 
a red cent to support O. B, W. through the 
trying ordeal, and if we never have the 
pleasure of printing their well meant words, 
they may know it is because we cannot af- 
ford the Extras, in justice to our creditors, 


EDITOR'S TABLE TALK, 


The Christmas Symposium is the best 
move the Christian Register has made 
for Unitarian Christianity during this year. 


and makes His word as much the 
text-book of their daily lives as 
the multiplication table is of their 
business transactions.” : 


Such words as these formed the 
key note to that Convention at 
Nashville. A high note, do you 
say? Yes, it is to the note of the 
Lord’s Prayer: Thy kingdom 
come. Every one who takes this 
prayer upon his lips, either makes 
a mockery of it or he makes an ef- 
fort to tune his life and his daily 
conduct as a member of society 
and as a citizen of the state in the 
line of that prayer. We print the last of “Out of Darkness 

My Christian brother! Can you| Into Light” in this issue. It will soon 
repeat the Lord’s P rayer and act be bound in book form and we shall 
accordingly and give your support’ have a few copies for sale. 
vote with social or ey ENE 
political organizations that are in} The Unitarian Record.a monthly pub- 
alliance with the dram-shop and_ lished at Chelmsford, Mass., is a new 
its minions? Can you repeat the’ publication filled with original papers 
Lord’s Prayer on your knees with ‘and wise hints on church and Sunday- 
your wife and children to-night school work and charities. Price 25 
and then go to-morrow to yote' cents a yoar. ‘ 


brought down upon the bold and con- 
scientious man not a little persecution 


from press and people. The eloquent 
and stirring discourse has been printed 
and can be obtained by applying to 
Hartford Examiner or Rey. J. C. Kim- 
ball. While we do not see as much good in 
the Anarchists, nor as much wrong done 
them as Bro, Kimball thinks he sees, we 
nevertheless stand by him in the right to 
spreak freely in kindness what he be- 
lieves to be the truth; and we are oblig- 
ed to say that, so far as we have read, he 
shows a much better temper than his re- 
vilers. 


The Progressive Pulpit, Vol. I, No. 1, 
January, 1888. An independent relig- 
ious publication containing sermons by 
James H. West, Duluth, Minn.  Bi- 
monthly, 30 cents a year, single copies 
six cents. This is a neatly printed and 
ably edited sheet of sixteen pages of 
somewhat larger size than Harper’s or 
the Century magazines. The object of 
the Progressive Pulpit as explained by 
the editor is “the spread of earnest, rey- 
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erent liberal religious thought, and the| and progress. To attempt to de- 
endeavor to establish ethics and religion | seribe either would be to write 
upon a scientific basis.” The motto from | yolumes, and yet fail to exhaust 
Archbishop Whately is very good: “If! the theme. 5 


our religion is not true, we are bound to 


tempt to deseribe “what Jesus 


change it; if it is true, we are bound to| Christ has done for humanity,” 


propagate it.” 


We do not need to help Santa Claus; 
he is getting very intelligent in these 


yer’s brand new book, “Talks to Young 
Men” (with asides to young women); 
Edward Everett Hale’s new book on the 
“Life of Washington Studied Anew,” 


or his old book in its elegant new edition | 


“In His Name,” or the new compilations 
from Thoreau’s Diary, entitled “Winter,” 
recently published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.— Unity. 


The Pacifie Coast Unitarian Confer- 
ence met November 20-23, at Oakland, 
Cal., and was the largest and most suc- 
cessful yet held. The presence of Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, secretary of the A. U. 
A., and his companion in apostolic jour- 
neying, Mr. S. A. Eliot, of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, added greatly to the en- 
joyment and profit of the occasion. Mr. 
Reynolds has visited every church and 
mission of our faith on the coast, and 
speaks with great hopefulness of the out- 
look. 


A Christmas Symposium. 
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What Has Jesus Christ Done For 


Humanity? 
The editor of the Christian 
Register inyited a number of 


prominent Unitarians, lay and 
clerical, representing all shades of 
belief, to answer ina few words 
the question, “What has Jesus 
Christ done for humanity?’ The 
answers received, and printed in 
that paper for Dec. 22, show in what 
high love and esteem Unitarians 
hold the gift of Jesus to the race. 

These answers occupy six pages 
of the Register. We make room 
for very brief extracts from each 
answer: 


HON. JOHN D. LONG, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS. 


In answer to your question, 
“What has Jesus Christ done for 
humanity?” I should say that he 
has done morethan any other re- 
ligious teacher. Hence the Chris- 

tian Church, hence this teeming 
civilization of Christian charity 


ae pie 


: 
; 
; 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, NEW YORK. 


Whether we regard the story of 


Jesus Christ as legend or fable 


for fact, yet that for which his 
days; but happy is the boy or girl that | 


finds on Christmas morning Robert Coll- | 


name stands and which his life 

illustrates is the only power which 

ean finally establish “peace on 

earth and good will to men.” 

HON. E. ROCKWOOD HOAR, CONCORD, 
MASS. 

I do not think anything new can 
be said in response, to your ques- 
tion, “What has Jesus Christ done 
for humanity?” Iwill adopt the 
language of an early disciple, 
which I couldnot undertake to im- 
prove to mention one crowning 
blessing :— 

“For I am persuaded that neith- 


er death nor life, nor angels, nor 


principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

HON. GEO. F. HOAR, U. S. SENATOR 

FROM MASSACHUSETTS* 

You ask me to answer, in a few 
words, the one great question of 
all history and all destiny: What 
has been the influence upon hu- 
manity of a perfect example of 
duty, love and truth, commended 
to mankind as such by the Creator 
of the universe, and of a_ perfect 
statement, sufficient for all human 
occasions, reduced to rule and il- 
lustrated by parable, within the 
comprehension of all sane under- 
standings, of the moral law and of 
human duty, accompanied by the 
promise of an immortality in 
which compliance with that law 
shall bear fruit in the loftiest hap- 
piness of which human nature is 
capable? This I understand to be 
the character, teachiag, and prom- 
ise of the Jesus Christ of the four 
Gospels as distinguished from the 
Jesus Christ of theology. 


HON. DORMAN B. EATON, NEW YORK, 


For each individual soul, for the 
family, for the state, and for the 
general brotherhood of mankind 
alike, such an example and ideal 
life are of inestimable value in aid 
of every thing pure and good. 
HON. LEVERETT SALSTONSTALL, COL- 

LECTOR OF THE PORT OF BOSTON, 

MASS. 


“What has Jesus Christ done 
for humanity?’ What has he not 


So would it be to at- 


done? Its impossible to picture 
to the imagination the world as it 
would be to-day without the won- 
drous power and influence which 
for eighteen centuries has im- 
pelled his followers to everything 
great and good they have accom- 
complished. * . * 

The blessings of home, with 
honor, truth, purity, charity, and 
all the higher virtues, proceed 
from Jesus Christ. 


ELIZABETH P. CHANNING, MILTON, 
MASS. 


By his life he set the most per- 
fect example of goodness that 
man can conceive: reverent and 
obedient as a child, in maturity a 
model of active and passive vir- 
$idsa* ae oF 
ALEXANDER 8. WHEELER, PRESIDENT 

OF THE UNITARIAN CLUB, BOSTON. 

To me, the hope of humanity is 
in Jesus Christ. I have no theory 
of his nature. I believe he spoke 


truly when he said no man know- . 


eth the Son but the Father. 


HON. DANIEL L. SHOREY, PRESIDENT 
OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


Lovers of men_ everywhere, 
though excluded by sectarian con- 
ditions from Christian fellowship, 
yet, with common accord find 
their own law of duty and their 
ideal of humanity best illustrated 
in the life and character of Jesus. 

* * * And there is no lover 
of truth and worker of righteous- 
ness anywhere who has not been 
set to the work largely through 
the spirit and example of Jesus. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, BOSTON, MASS.* 

For the blessing which He 
brought and is still bringing, we 
call him Lord and Master; and 
well we may, for so he is. 


REY. W. H. FURNESS, D. D., PHIL’A, PA. 


His personal character is the 
ideal which mankind are struggling 
to realize, the light of the world, 
which, though still obscured by 
thick clouds of error, will shine 
brighter and brighter, as he shall 


be seen more and more clearly in | 


his profound humanity. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, BOSTON. 


The influence proceeding from 
the life of Jesus has brought into 
harmony what in most , other 
earlier religions were disjoined; 
namely, piety and morality, faith 
and works, prayer and obedience, 
love to God and love to man. 


REY. F. H. HEDGE, D. D., CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. ; 

This specifically is what Chris- 

tianity has done for man. It has 

giyen us humanity; the ides, the 
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sentiment, and the civilization cor- 
responding therewith. ‘This is 
the harvest which has sprung 
from the seed of that word, and 
still springs. 

REY. M. J. SAVAGE, BOSTON, MASS 


As when the valley all in shadow lie, 
And shadowy shapes of fear still haunt 
the night, 
Some mountain peak reflects the com- 
ing light, 
And pacieee lips break forth with joy- 


ful ec 
For Lae that at last the day is nigh,— 
So when some soul, that towers afar, 
is bright, 
The etal that sit in shadow, at the 
sight 


Grow sudden glad to know ’tis light on 


high! 


And when these mountain-toweripg men 
can say, 
“We see, though it be hidden from 
“your eyes,” 
We can believe in better things to be! 
So, baler the shadows still obscure our 


We Nee the light, reflected from the 
skies, 
That crowns thy brows, O Man of 
Galilee! 
REV. GEORGE W. BRIGGS, D. D., CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 


I cling to Jesus because his 
teachings seem to me: identical 
with the eternal truths of the 
spiritual universe; because his 
cross is the perfect incarnation of 
a divine self-sacrifice; because 
when I behold the man, the heart 
exclaims, “Truly, this was the Son 


of God.” 


REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 
BRIDGE, MASS. 


We have from Jesus a lofty 
ideal of humanity. And alofty ideal 
is a most powerful influence for 
good. It inspires the good, it re- 
bukes the evil. lt sustains hope, 
awakens courage, uplifts the soul, 
nerves to nobler effort,—that ef- 
fort after perfection which is the 
essence of religious life. 


PROF. C. C. EVERETT, D. D., DEAN OF 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


In Jesus the religious conscious- 
ness of the world touched a height 
till then unattained, and which, 
once reached, has never been 
wholly lost. 


PROF. A. A LIVERMORE, D. D., PRESI- 
DENT OF MEADVILLE THEOLOG- 
ICAL SCHOOL. 


Another Christmas morn rises 
upon the world, and as little can 
it now do without this great bene- 
factor as could the age of John or 
Paul. He has still essentially the 
same work to do, to seek and save 
the lost, to show us the Father, to 

*Author of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


CAM- 


breathe into the heart of humanity 
faith, hope and charity. 


REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK, BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 

His theology might have been a 
hundred times as rational, his 
ethics might have justified our 
calling him the moral Euclid, and 
but for the spirit that was in him 
his name would not have lit up, as 
no other, the dar kness of these 
eighteen centuries of time. 


REY. HENRY W. FOOTE, BOSTON, MASS. 


It would be easier to give a brief 
auswer to the question if it read, 
What do we not owe to Jesus 
Christ? For whatever we know 
or trust as a living faith about God 
or human nature or human destiny 
comes to us in large measure from 
him. 

REY. R. R. SHIPPEN, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Loyalty to Christ might well 
be the sufficient creed or bond of 
the Christian Chureh. From 
speculative theologies in which 
good men and women differ, the 
appeal may well be to the word 
and life of Christ. 

REY. JOHN CUCKSON, SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 

And so. the strength of Jesus 
lies in his unique personality. and 
all the power of Christianity ‘dwells 
in discipleship. In and through 
these two,—Christ and the senti- 
ment of loyal discipleship,—moral 
miracles have been wrought for 
mankind. 

REY. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The Christian system expects 
and compels what I am fond of 
calling the “ Together.” 

It seems clear, as a matter of 
history, that the world took on its 
common life under the injunction 
and with the. stimulus given by 
Jesus Christ. Up to that time, we 
have personal ambitions and 
national rivalries as the law of 
human life. But, on the other 
hand, in porportion as the Chris- 
tian life adv ances, we hay ea recog- 
nition of the “Together.” 


REY. J. VILA BLAKE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This is what I call Jesus,—a 
quickening spirit. 
REY.WILLIAM 0.GANNETT, HINSDALE, 
ILLINOIS. 


In reply to your question, I 
think Jesus was a _ brave and 
tender man; one who felt that the 
cure for every social wrong and 
woe lay in personal righteousness 
and the heart of love. 


UEY. JAMES DENORMANDIE, BOSTON, 


The truest character has the 
greatest power oyer humanity. 
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That was God’s Christmas a di ee to- 


the world in Jesus Christ. 
REV. THOMAS R. SLICER, PROVIDENCE. 


Thus, humanity finds its rights 
in God ‘along the path Jesus trod; 
it finds its own nobility in the ex- 
hibit in Jesus of what God can 
make out of our common clay: and 
the rising of man to all the will of 
God seems possible, because, once 
at least, it has come to pass that 
the world has seen a “perfectly 
loyal, loving, victorious life fulfil- 
ing the will of God and finding it 
a delight, 

REV. E. A. HORTON, AOSTON, MASS. 


Jesus is our type of purified hu- 


manity. He represents God’s will 
incarnated. He founds a divine 
socialism. 


REY. ROBERT COLLYER, NEW YORK. 


I am entirely of the mind of 
the simple old peasant woman in 
our Yorkshire dale, who had never 
heard of our faith, but said from 
the center, “Why, bless ye, maister, 
I have been seeking for those three 
Gods they tell aboot all- me life i in 
my Bible, and I cannot find them.” 

I used to think I had found them 
because all my masters and teach- 
ers thought so, but the time came 
when I had to say, Thatis not true - 
tome; and then, without giving 
up the divinity, —only his deity,— 

I found I could accept his 
humanity, and rest on this, and so 
believe that, as I can grow like 
him in purity of life and simplicity 
of faith, I also can say, and with 
the same assurance, I and my 
Father are one. 


HON. GEORGE W. M’ CRARY, PRESIDENT 
OF WESTERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Christianity, though obstructed 
in its march by the dead weight of 
many hard and false doctrines, has 
still been an untold blessing to 
many millions of souls, because it 
earried to them the spirit of the 
Master. When Christianity shall 
present itself to a waiting world 
purified, and. without this heavy 
burden, what prophet shall foretell 
the elor y and beneficence of its 
pear: career of service to human- 
ity 


The Golden Rule thinks there 
are choirs “which onght tobe 
driven out of the seats with a 
scourge of small cords..... One is 
tempted, when looking at them, or 
listening to them, to think of the 
small boy’s unconscious sarcasm: 
‘Is your father a Christian, my 
little man?” ‘No, sir; he sings in 
the choir.’ ’ 
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Letters That Explain Themselves. 


My Dear Mr. Dovrnair, 

The injustice I had doneto Mr. Sun- 
derland was to occupy his ground and use 
his ideas without acknowledgment. I 
had been led to think that my ground 
was somehow opposed to his, and was 
much gratified to find that he had antic- 
ipated all my positions. If you will 
kindly point out the number and page of 
the Review, in which I have done him 
any other injustice, I will cheerfully 
make all the reparation in my power. 

P.S.—Am [toinfer from your com- 
ment (?) that, Mr. Sunderland has 
changed his position? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. ALLEN. 
CamMBRIDGE, Dec. 1, 1887. 


Dear Bro. Dovruir: 

Your letter inclosing postal from Rey. 
J. H. Allen, and asking me if I would 
not like to make some reply to it, in. ad- 
dition to the reply which you propose to 
make is received. I answer, I do not see 
that there is any need for either of us to 
make any reply, only for me to simply 
state a fact of which Mr. Allen is cog- 
nizant. I have myself pointed out care- 
fully to Mr. Allen the “number and page 
of the Review,” in which he has done me 
injustice, and injustice very different 
from that of simply “occupying my 
ground and using my ideas without ac- 
knowledgement.” 


In September last I sent him a care- 
fully prepared article for the Review, 
pointing out candidly and courteously a 
eousiderable number of very serious mis- 
representations, partly from the pen of 
Mr. Chadwick, but mainly from his own, 
waich he had publisbed in the February, 
July, August and September issues of 
the Review—misrepresentations regard- 
ing the action and attitude of the Chris- 
tian Unitarian party in the West, and 
also misrepresentations regarding my 
own position and utterances. These I 
endeavored to correct, and asked to have 
the same published in the Review, so 
that the misapprehensions which had 
been created in the minds of readers 
might be set right, To my surprise and 
regret he refused to publish the article, 
orany partofit. _ 

Some weeks afterward he wrote me 
privately, saying he had been reading my 


_pampbhlet, ‘“The Issue in the West,” and 


found, to bis surprise, that he had mis- 
unders and misrepresented my posi- 
tion, and that he now saw that the posi- 
tion which I took in that pamphlet was 
really essentially the same that he held. 
This would have been sufficient to set 
things aright, if the trouble had been 
only a personal and private one between 
us. But it was much more than that. 
The misrepresentatious in the Review 
had been as much of the Christian party 
in the West as of myself, and it was 
even more to correct there, than it was to 
correct those that had to do with me 
personally, that I had written. More- 
over, the acknowledgement which he 
made was simply a private one; the pub- 
lic knew nothing of it. He confessed to 
me his mistake very handsomely; but he 
did not confess it to the public. With 
them the misrepresentations stand unac- 
knowledged and uncorrected still. 


With these facts before you, you will 
see that there is no need for you to point 
out to Mr. Allen the numbers or pages of 
the Review where he has done me in- 
justice. These have been pointed out to 
im clearly and fully by myself. 


I may add that Rev. Oscar Clute, feel- 
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ing deeply the misrepresentations of the 


eview, also sent an article to the editor 


in correction of them. But this, too, was 


refused, Very truly yours, 
J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Ann Arsor, Mion., Dec. 14, ’87. 


rs 
IN JUSTICE TO REV. JAMES H. WEST, 


In our personal reference,in late extras, 
to Mr. West late pastor of the Unitarian 
society at Geneva, Illinois, and at present 
of the society at Duluth, Minnesota, we 
were under the impression that he called 
himself a Unitarian minister, and as 
such was a member of the Western Con- 
ference. We had good reasons for this 
impression, since we learned that he had 
been ordained to the ministry by Unita- 
rians and, it seemed, had been occupying 
Unitarian pulpits ever since. Weunder- 
stand he also preached the sermon at the 
dedication of All Soul’s (Mr. Jones’) 
Chureh at Chicago, Lllinois. Besides 
his name isin the Unitarian Year Book. 
But a kind note from him asking for 
back numbers of Extras (which we 
thought he was receiving, since we knew 
him to be a subscriber once and sup- 
posed of course his address was on our 
subseription book—which, by the way, 
the editor does not often see—and sure 
enough it was, but at Geneva instead of 
Duluth) led us to write him a note of 
apology, assuring him of our desire to 
treat him fairly and inviting him to make 
any statement in our columns that he 
might wish. In response we have re- 
ceived a very courteous, frank and hon- 
est-toned letter, which, though not 
written specially for print, we are sure 
he will allow us to give, in part, for the 
sake of correcting any wrong impression 
which our late issues may have given 
our readers in regard to this ‘‘brother of 
of one blood.” 

Douxvuts, Minn., Dev. 22, 1887. 
Dear Mr. Dovrair: 

Your very generous letter came the 
day before yesterday, the papers in- 
closed. They were naturally quite a sur- 
prise to me, for my work has always been 
of so quiet a nature, and my desires 
usually so modest, and my hands and 
heart so full of endeavor, that I have 
never apprehended that such interest 
would be awakened in my labors, as 
you have kindly evinced, in the endeavor 
to set matters right. ‘ * 


For two years or thereabouts I have 
not called myself a “Unitarian,” but 
altogether an “Independent” religious 
worker. There is nothing whatever in 
my “Uplifts,” nor in my “Hymns,” that 
would lead anyone to suppose them es- 
pecially “Unitarian.” The word does 
not anywhere occur in them. And my 
Pulpit is strictly (as its face shows) an 
“Independent” sheet. My people in 
Geneva knew that this is my position. 
The people of the society here in Duluth 
who, by the way, are not particularly 

nitarian, but disposed to complete in- 
dependence) understand it also, I think. 
At any rate all those most nearly inter- 
ested understand it. Indeed, it is quite 
probable that we may drop the name 
Unitarian, here, altogether. JI should 
never have consented to come here if I 
had found the people distinctively ‘Uni- 
tarian.’ But their leading members, and 
the leading subscribers, told me directly 
that they did not want a minister of the 
‘older’ Unitarian thought and methods: 
they wanted a man of modern, progress- 
ive views. And as my own name is 
being bandied about so much now, I 
may perhaps be pardoned for using other 
names openly, and at least may say to 


you (and any whom you may care to 
know it) that the people have told me 
at various times since, as well as at the 
first, that they ‘did not want sermons of 
the kind that Clute, Crothers and Dole, 
and one or two others, gave them.’ ‘They 
would not support that kind of preach- 
ing.” ‘They wanted independent. relig- 
ious thought,—something less archaic.’ 
And my “call” was of such a nature, and 
the hearty support I receive from all the 
active members (and [ hear no adverse 
comments from any competent source) 
and the interest and growing audiences, 
are such, continually, that, take it alto- 
gether, 1 can but hope they are finding, 
in their regular discourses now, the food 
and nourishment, and the mental and 
spiritual uplift of a rational (i. e. reason- 
able) order, that they not only ‘wanted’ 
but needed. * * 7 

Tam not a “Unitarian” and I have no 
use for or right to the word. I came to 
this conclusion some months ago. And 
all along I have held that the Western 
Conference has no use for, nor right to it, 
either. It has theological and Christian 
implications; — and I, at any rate, am 
neither theologically inclined (after the 
old’. understanding of theology), nor 
Christian (after the doctrinal test.) I do 
not speak for the Western Conference: I 
can speak for myself only.. Yet I may 
say,as I said to Mr, Gannett when he 
was at my house in Geneva, in December 
of 1885, and as I have said also to Mr. 
Effinger, ‘‘The name belongs of right to 
the conservative party which is fighting 
for it—let them have it.’ I am nota 
Unitarian, I repeat, and I would like to 
haye it so understood, once for all. 

I am surprised at only one thing. In 
your letter you very generously say, “T 
know how very difficult it is for. me to 
put myself in another’s place and judge 
fairly.’ Perhaps a kind way to have 
done, then, would have been to have 
made inquiry direct, and known that one 
was directly posted, before publishing 
that which should involye an entire 
conference in the crime of a man who 
does not count himself altogether a sym- 


My best wishes for your success in all 
branches of humanitarian work and love! 
And with the trust that weall may some- 
time see things as they are, and grow in 
grace, mercy and truth, I am, 

Sincerely, your brother, “of one blood,” 

James H. WzsvT. 


The editor of Our Brest Worps most 
heartily reciprocates Mr. West’s “best 
wishes.” Brother West commands our 
profound respect for the stand he takes. 
But he willsurely pardon.us for suggest- 
ing that if he had told those (the public) 
whom it concerned when he first 
rejected the name Unitarian and that he 
disapproved of the methods of the. West- 
ern Conference, it might have saved an 
uninformed and very busy editor from 
a mistake. Perhaps on second thought 
Mr. West will not be “surprised” 
that we did not first. take pains 
to inquire if he were a Unitarian before 
writing our late “friendly,” as he kindly 
says, “(however severe) criticism.” _ 


By the way, we have a feeling at this 
writing that some of our brethren and 
readers (we don’t know who) are feeling 
offended at us for something we have 
done and said or not done and said that 
we must remain in ignorance of till the 
end of time, — mS iige 
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Speaking the truth in love, that we may 


grow up into Christ in all things. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILu., Dec. 15, 1887. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, - 
And ample as the wants of man.’ 


J.L. DOULHIT, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Shelbyville, Ll. 
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To Our Subscribers : 

The next and last regular issue 
of Our Best Worps for this year 
will be delayed in order that we 
may make definite announcements 


for the New Year. 


Please, Take Special Notice ! 


The regular semi-monthly issue 


of Our Best Worpbs contains 


eight or more pages of this size, 
and is designed as a paper for 
Church and Home, devoted to the 
spread of the principles of Uni- 
tarian or Free Christianity among 
all people. It will hereafter con- 
tain very little controversy on the 
“issue’—such matter being reserv- 
ed for occasional Extras. 

Our Best Worps WrEkLy— 
‘For God, and Home and Native 
Land,” is an independent, unsec- 
tarian weekly, distinct fron the 
semi-monthly, and mostly devoted 
to the Temperance Reform and 
Social Purity, edited and publish- 
ed by J. L. Douthit & Son, at One 


_ Dollar a yearin advance. Sample 


copies sent free, 


of W.C. T. U. 


Good to Bear in Mind. 


“py'T YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.” 


Let us remember that none are 
more likely to err in judgment 
than ourselves; that a more egotis- 
tical phrase than “I shouldn’t have 
done that” was never coined as a 
counterfeit of holiness, and let us 
sedulously strive to replace it in 
our mint of speech by this,: “J7 
had been in my neighbor’s place, 
should I have done as well?” 
“Therefore, thou art inexcusable, 
O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest; for wherein thou judgest | 
another thou condemnest thyself; | 
for thou that judgest doest the 
same things.” 

This is the touchstone, this the 
final test, and few of us can meet | 
it; for 

Among the pitfalls in our way, 
The best of us walk blindly; 


So man, be wary, watch, and pray, 
And judge thy brother kindly. 


—Frances E. Willard, President 


Why Repeat Again and Again? 


“My dear, why do you tell that 
stupid servant girl the same thing 
twenty times over?’ ‘Thus the 
father of the Wesleys inquired of 
his patiently persistent wife. “QO, 
because, my dear,” was the reply, 
‘if IT only told her nineteen times 
and then stopped, I should lose 
all my labor.” 


We hope that any who may be 


disposed to ask why we persist in 
saying over and over again, the 
same thing about “the issue,” will 
take the above. hint kindly, for 
others’ sake. 


——— oo 


How Long? 0, How Long ? 

How long will persons calling 
themselves “liberal,’’ and in some 
instances, even Christian, persist 
in falsely accusing and condemn- 
ing Our Brsr Worps when they 
refuse to read it and are, therefore, 
wofully ignorant of its position 
and purpose, and stubbornly ig- 
norant of the facts of the case? Is 
this the way to promote peace, 
union and good fellowship? 


Lotter from Rev. Chas, Dole 


For the sake of all concerned, and be- 
cause the writer of the following letter is 
the honored and loved pastor of one of 
our oldest and leading Unitarian 
churches, and because he intimates that 
he speaks for others we have asked 
and obtained his permission to print his 
letter, omitting, by his request, the name 
indicated in the blanks and stating that 
“it refers to one of those unhappy cases, 
such as occassionally befall all religious 
bodies andacase of the past, the of- 
fender being out of the pulpit.” 

My Dear Mr. Dovuruir: 


Your invitation to any friends to ex- 
press themselves by way of eriticism con- 
tained in your last extra of Our Bzst 
WorpDs moves me to write to you. I too 
am deeply interested that people should 
have the strength and comfort of relig- 
ous faith, for expressing which, I think 
that certain familiar and household words 
are the most convenient. Atthe same 
time I cannot believe in the method 
which you are taking to bring people to 
faith, It is a method which however 
earnestly meant by you, gives Iam sure 
a somewhat negative impression. I can- 
not see how your readers get spiritual 
help and nourishment from it, though 
the combative ones will no doubt get 
satisfaction. But for example, 1 could 
not think it profitable to put Our Brsr 
Worps or the Unitarian, or for that 
matter, many of the issues of Unity, into 
the hands of those who were inquirers af- 
ter the essence of our liberal faith or even 
of general readers atall. For missionary 
purposes these otherwise excellent papers 
have been largely vitiated in the last 
eighteen months, and would, as I have 
reason to fear, baffle and perflex and 
shake men’s faith more than they would 
help. Isay this because you area man 
capable of a more excellent way. If you 
have astronger faith or better words to 
name it in, you can surely best show it 
simply by using it, without one word to 
batter other men’s (we will suppose) in- 
ferior ways. I am coming to feel about 
some of you good men, exactly as I feel 
of those men who batter orthodoxy. 
Don’t batter orthodoxy, I want to say, 
but show the orthodox a more excellent 
way. Soif you have a better way, which 
I fear the tendency of your present lines 
is to make people doubt. The tone is 
one of apprehension and alarm, as though 
something were happening to shake the 
foundations. {tis like what I have been 
accustomed to hear among a certain class 
of orthodox people. Ido not suppose 
that you mean it so, but I speak of the 
reader’s impression. If he has less strong 
convictions than you have, he is render- 
ed apprehensive. Without . reaching 
those who differ from you(you almost can- 
not do that in your present method) you 
seem to me likely to hurt the tone and 
thetemper of those who already agree 
with you. Besides, is not your idea of 
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atheism somewhat narrow? I want peo- 
ple to believe in God for they need the 
fact of Godin their consciousness. I like 
to have them say God, too. For expres- 
sion of faith deepens it. But I don’t 
know as any set of people seem to me so 
pitiable as those who say God volubly 
enough, but without the least sense of 
reality. This bane of conservative Uni- 
tarianism seems at least as dangerous as 
what troubles you with regard to the 
left wing. For example I can conceive of 
ho man more terrible to have in the pul- 
pit than a ———, whom a church of, I 
suppose “conservative” management 
tolerated in spite of warnings for years. 
Such glaring examples are happily rare 
but so also are men rare who conduct a 
church service without prayer. They 
are not only rare but if we are right in 
our belief that prayer meets and ex- 
presses a permanent need in man, they 
are sure to continue rare, and we need no 
more worry over them and devote our 
papers to broadsides about them, than 
we should do in thecase of ; 
of whom the least public advertisement 
the better. As for the Western confer- 
ence, itseemsto me that you may well 
do what we try to doof all friends—give 
their utterance the most favorable and 
not the least favorable interpretation. If 
for example that conference had passed 
a vote that“it did not undertake to inquire 
into the moral character of its members,” 
I should besorry to have that sort of 
squinting resolution go out to the world, 
but I should rely upon the staunch men 
who upon the whole make up the confer- 
ence that they merely intended to put 
the burden of the character of delegates 
upon the individual churches, who could 
as a fact senda , to the conference 
if they chose. But I should not think 
it worth while to raise acry of alarm as 
though the conference had opened its 
doors to dissolute men. 


I rely on your own frankness and 
goodness, which 1 have always greatly 
respected in thus telling you how 1 ara 
forced to feel of the course of Our Best 
Worps. 1 am one of a considerable 
number, 1 believe, who think that it is in 
no way helping our common canse, nor is 
it helping the special cause which you 
seem to haye at heart. The persuasive 
element is not in it—1 mean on the 
whole. My criticism of the “Ethical” 
set is that they tend to one sided sym- 
pathy. They sympathize with the men 
who doubt, with the Buddhists and 
pagans, but they appear to lack sym- 
pathy with the vastly larger number of 
people about them, called orthodox. 
Why should they not sympathize with 
all the reality there is on both sides. 
They would say that they did, but they 
do not succeed in giving that impression. 

My criticism on Our Best Worps and 
the Unitarian set is that they do not 
seem to see how vastly bigger theism is 
than the words that utter it or how 
much more subtle “atheism,” non-faith, 
no-trust,is than what men have been 
used to call by that name, The conserv- 
ative Eastern church that reads the Uni- 
tarian may be dying with the dry-rot of 
no-trust, , 

Would you please to see if you) 
cannot make Ovcr Brst Worps while} 
no less earnest, also of positive and con- ) 
structive helpfulness and please thereby 
extremely. Your Friend, 

Y Cuaruess F. Dore, 
Jamaica Plain, Nov., 23. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


1. We appreciate the kindly 
spirit in which Brother Dole 


| 


| 


writes, and we desire to comment | 
upon his letter in the same spirit. 
2. It was scarcely necessary for 
Brother Dole to assure us that he 
agrees with us as to the great im-| 
portance of religious faith, and we 
are sure he also agrees with us in| 
holding to faith in one God, and 
the duty of worship as the central | 
belief of Unitarianism. 


3. The issue between Brother 
Dole and ourself is not about prin- 
ciples, but about methods. Brother 
Dole does not say, and we are sure 
he does not believe, that the ethi- 
cal basis is the true basis upon 
which to found Unitarian churches, 


kind is of the essence of Unitarian. 
ism, and that whoever will work 
for “truth, righteousness and love,” 
whether he be Agnostic, Catholie, 
Protestant, Christian, Infidel, 
‘Trinitarian or Unitarian, is to be 
welcomed to fellowship and to have 
the right of our name and to a 
share in our missionary funds. 


| This is being said to such inquir- 


ers by the -very people to whom 
they naturally look, namely, the 
body claiming to represent West- 
ern Unitarianism. If Christian 
Unitarians in the west are all silent, 
many such inquirers may be led to 
believe that Unitarianism in the 


or upon which to carry on our 
missionary work in the west. But 
he thinks we do wrong in agitating 
the question, and in protesting 
against the action of the Western 
Conference, and he insists that we 
should abstain from controversy, 
and try to promote faith by show- 
ing the ethical brethren “a more 
excellent way.” To all which our 
answer is this: The body claim- 
ing to represent Unitarianism in 
the west has declared that faith in 
God, to say nothing of Christianity, 
is not an essential element of Uni- 
tarianism, and that our pulpits, as 
well as our pews, are open to 
Theist and non-Theist, Christian 
and non-Christian alike. And the 
question is shall we acquiesce, or 
shall we protest. Shall we remain 
silent or shall we speak? It is the 
position of our own denomination 
that is in question, and we must 
speak because silence in this case 
means assent to the new departure. 
Every church that wishes to main- 
tain the standard of Christian The- 
ism, must say so, and every de- 
nominational paper, and every 
minister in the west who does not 
wish to be counted with the ethical 
party should speak out. This for 
the reason that the body claiming 
to represent us is presumed to 
speak for us, unless we speak for 
ourselves. 


4 Brother Dole deplores the 
course of the “Unitarian,” and es- 
pecially of Our Bresr Wosps in 
putting “into the hands of inquirers 
after the essence of the liberal 
faith,” the facts about the Western 
Conference. But we could not 
hide the facts if we would, as under 
the circumstances we would not 
hide them if we could. 


Does not our dear brother 
know that the Western Confer- 
ence; to say nothing of Unily is 
constantly speaking to such inquir- 
ers and telling them that there is 
no such thing as “the essence of 
liberal faith” —that no faith of any 
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West is not a religion at all. We 
believe, nay, we know, that the 
Western Conference in thus defin- 
ing Unitarianism does not repre- 
sent the great body of our people 
in the west, and that the A. U. A., 
by its Christian declaration, does. 
Shall we not then let it be known, 
that the voice of the Western Con- 
ference proclaiming the ethical 
basis, is not the voice of the West- 
ern Churches or of Western Uni- 
tarians as a body? We should 
feel guilty of asin of omission, if 
we should hold our peace. We 
quite agree that we are bound to 
speak in charity and in Christian 
kindness, and this we will endeavor 
always to do; but for the love of 
truth, for the sake of our blessed 
faith, and because of our loyalty 
to the cause of true Unitarianism, 
we must speak. If others did not 
speak we could afford to be silent, 
and would gladly do so. But until 
Brother Dole can induce the 
Western Conference and its lead- 
ers, to agree that our missionary 
work asa body, shall be done upon 
the basis of Christian Theism, we 
must be allowed to advise Western 
Unitarians to stand aloof from that 
organization and to march here- 
after under the Christian Banner 
of the A. U. A. 


5. Brother Dole asks us to give 
to the atterances of the Western 
Conference “the most favorable 
and not the least favorable inter- 
pretation.” To this weagree. But 
on some vital points those utter- 
ances can not be misunderstood. 
Mark the report of the Committee 
of the A. U. A., which visited the 
Western Conference leaders last 
spring to ascertain their exact po- 
sition. Those leaders were plainly 
asked whether, retaining their 
broad bond of fellowship, they 
would consent that the missionary 
work of the Western Conference 
should be carried on upon the 
basis of Christian Theism. And 
the answer was an unequivocal 
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and an emphatic negative. ‘There 
is no room here for construction. 
But more. Mr. Gannett has re- 
peatedly declared that what he 
calls “the God doctrine” can not 
come into the basis of Unitarian- 
ism, and that such words as God, 
immortality, worship, Christianity, 
religion, must all be excluded from 
our basis of fellowship and mis- 
sionary work. And this is exactly 
what the ethical basis necessarily 
demands at our hands. Still more. 
We have seen all these great words 
stricken out one after another from 
the basis of work in the Western 
Conference, until it now stands as 
all who read may know, without 
one of them, to be found therein 
from the beginning to the end. 
The conference was only taken at 
its word by the Duluth society 
when it installed as its minister a 
man (of excellent character) who 
can not pray because he does not 
believe in a God to whom he may 
pray. Giving to the utterance of 
the Western Conference and its 
leaders the most favorable inter- 
pretation does not help matters. 
It is-impossible by the most char- 
itable construction to convince 
ourselves or the inquiring public, 
that there is no material difference 
between the ethical and the The- 
istic basis. To say that the ma- 
jority of Unitarians at this time 
are Christian Theists only agera- 
vates our complaint for it empha- 
sizes the claim that a minority to- 
day, which may bea majority to- 
morrow are not either Christians 
or Theists. 


6. Brother Dole admonishes us 
that Theism is a vastly bigger 
thing than the words that utter it. 
No doubt. Butshall we therefore 
drop out of our basis of religious 
and missionary work all the grand 
words by which we have sought to 
utter it? Because the idea of God 
is too great to be adequately ex- 
pressed in words, shall we say that 
it is no part of Unitarianism or of 
“the essence of the liberal faith?” 
Theism is indeed larger than any 
word in our language, but shall we 
therefore teach our children that 
theism is no necessary part of re- 
ligion. To us the greatness and 
grandeur of the thought of God is 
the strongest reason why the doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity should 
remain the chief cornerstone of the 
Unitarian Church. 


7. Finally, is controversy al- 
ways wrong? Is the contest be- 
tween truth and error to be given 
up? Is the debate between reli- 
gion and agnosticism to stop? Are 


and direct public opinion in favor 
‘of those great truths in religion 
which we believe to be of infinite 
value to mankind? When the 
foundation, upon which we bélieve 
rests the fabric of our religion, is 
sought to be removed, shall we 
not defend it by kindly but firmly 
controverting the position of the 
innovators? After all, is it not 
simply a question whether we are 
right in maintaining the religious 
basis for church work? If we are 
right, and if it is a matter of im- 
portance thatour position be main- 
tained, then surely we are but per- 
forming a plain duty. History 
shows clearly that in church and in 
state, in the halls of legislation, in 
the courts of justice, in the arena 
of politics, and in that of religion, 


the truth has always been promo-- 
ted by debate. By this means the 
right bas been defended and the 
wrong opposed, and so it is now 
and must be hereafter. Error is 
not to be feared if the truth be left 
free to combat it; but if the truth 
be fettered—if it be required to 
maintain silence while error is be- 
ing proclaimed and propagated, 
then indeed is error to be feared. 
Hence the danger—nay to us what 
seems to be the sin-—of allowing 
the ethical basis movement in the 
Unitarian body to go on without 
vigorous resistance. 


AN EMPHATIC REITERATION. 


Our deep convictions on this 
point prompts us to reiterate dis- 
tinetiy and loud enough, if it were 
possible, to be heard by every 
Unitarian man and woman in the 
world. 

We, too, believe, with our broth- 
er, in speaking and writing words 
promotive of spiritual life and 
growth, and we exceedingly regret 
that the necessities of the occasion 
has turned us, for the time being, 
from such pleasant themes. But 
we believe also in common sense 
and honesty in religion, ‘and we 
must therefore appeal to the out- 
ward understanding sometimes, 
and expose learned nonsense; in a 
word, we must criticise in order 
to open ways and means to others 
for spiritual life and growth. In 
all candor,so far as the Creator gives 
us sense to see, Mr. Dole’s advice 
to us to be silent about what we 
believe to be a grave error—never 
expose it, criticize nor speak 
against it—but just go on “using 
our faith and better words to name 
it in’—such advice given to a 
man of honest convictions, and 
coupled with a rebuke of him for 


controverting those who subvert 


the very foundations of God’s 
truth,—_so far as we can see, we 
say, such advice clearly condemns 
the conduct of Paul, Luther, Wes- 
ley and Channing,—yea, it con- 
demns the Master himself, whose 
severest denunciations were not 
against poor, illiterate sinners, but 
against the learned and highly cul- 
tured; yea, in some instances, 
against the moral men of his day 
who were wise above what was 
written——wise in their own conceits 
—and led the weak astray by false 
teachings. So far as we can see, 
Brother Dole would have advised 
all prophets and reformers since 
the world began to never mention 
the false doctrines, false methods 
and misrepresentations of their 
opponents; he would haye advised 
Dr. Channing not to give those 

discourses against the errors of 

orthodoxy—discourses which help- 

ed to make the Unitarian denom- 

ination,—the sainted man should 

have ignored those errors and just 

gone on sweetly prophesying 

smooth things about the New Eng- 

land Israel. Brother Dole would 

say to Dr. Channing: ‘Don’t 

batter orthodoxy, but show the 

orthodox a more excellent way,” 

than by opening its errors to the 

public gaze till all New England 

is aroused to show its true colors 

for or against. Dr. Channing 

should havesimply expatiated upon 

the beauty of the unity of God, 

spiritual freedom, et cef. And Gar- 

rison and Sumner, they should not 

have called attention to the evils 

of African slavery, ner criticized 

its advocates; never! but, on the 

contrary, they should have sought 

to promote peace and union among 

fellow-citizens and bring freedom 

to all by indulging in “glittering 

generalities’ and being careful 

never to publish anything that 

would let the American people 

know what the pro-slavery party 

was saying and doing! 

Now, if Brother Dole can see 
the nonsense of all this, it may 
help him to see how his advice to 
us under present circumstances 
appears to several people both 
outside and inside of the Unitarian 
household. 


The unhappy case referred to inthe 
blank of Mr. Dole’s letter is not at all 
analogous to the case of a non-Theist in 
the Unitarian pulpit. Such cases as the 
latter are the logical, legitimate fruits of 
a non-Theistic platform called Unitarian, 
they indicate a tendency endorsed by 
Unitarians; whereas the case referred to 
by Mr. Dole has no church constitution 
and no platform in our ranks to welcome 


we to cease all efforts to mould|or arrogantly ignore and pervert! it and encourage it. 


Tere: 
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EXTRA. 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Eprron. 


“A Purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 

take the place of that which bears butits name. 

ot we become the heralds of this better day? 

Let our hearts bid it weleome. Let our lives re- 

veal its beauty and its power.”—Iilliam Ellery 
Channing. 


**Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


DECEMBER 15, 1887. 


With Thousand Fold Emphasis. 


To ALL CONCERNED, be it said 
again and again, that neither the 
editor of Our Best Worps nor any 
of its contributors, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief, has ever 
indulged in personalities in the 
sense of classifying a man as 
Christian ur non-Christian, Theist 
or non-Theist, contrary to that 
man’s own individual preferences. 

We repeat it, and with a thous- 
and fold emphasis, if possible, we 
haye never KNOWINGLY called a 
mana non-Christian, a Free Re- 
ligionist, an Agnostic, or a non- 
Theist, that objected to that class- 
ification as applied to himself. 
The editor has done, in this re- 
spect, as he would be done by, and 
as he has presumed every honest 
man with the courage of his con. 
victions would bedone by. More- 
over, to avoid doing injustice to 
any one, we have repeatedly said 
that our columns are ALWAYS open 
to correct mistakes, and unsay and 
undo, so far as in us lies, any 
wrong ignorantly or inadvertently 
done to any person or party. 

With equal emphasis, we reit- 
erate that the point of our contro- 
versy in the Western Conference 
issue, is not against the Ethical- 
basis or Free Religion party As 
sucH. While that is not our be- 
lief or way to work, yet we believe 
the Ethicists and Free Religionists 
have a mission; they have their 
special work to do, as have the 
Catholics and. Jews. Hence we 
say, God speed each and all these 
parties in doing the best they can 


and all the good they ean, in their ganizations, and amidst dozens of 
own way. But the point of con- the most venerable, wealthy and 
troversy is this:—If Ethicists popular churches of the denomin- 


“if j .. | ation—a paper, therefore, that is 
Atheists and what-not are Unitar-| presumed by the public to speak 


lans, and entitled to all the rights | with more authority than any 
and privileges of the Unitarian de-| other Unitarian periodical,—this 
nomination and Church, then, we great denominational weekly, The 


eel ; TVD ant oft paca ae 
are Nora Unitarian, and itwould be | © hristian Register, has devoted a 
dishonest for us to classify ourself | 


large part of its space editorially 
fe : : at different times in warm and 
as such. Theretore, for conscience stout defense of the Western Con- 
sake, as a matter of fairness be-| ference andthe Ethical-basis party! 
a i. nt ee : ae : 
tween man and man, and as a duty Brother Dole must certainly know 
every religious body owes to the| bis, fact. Yea, verily, I must 
SEU Eee Pc aol , | think he knows it very much 
ee oper role at hattor than, he knows: whabeOuR 
and we shall continue to insist, so} Brsr Worps has contained during 
long as we call ourselves Unitar-|the last two years, for the simple 
ian, that this question be settled | coat he a 1% Pay 
nad Sanclan ee Pac 
and) settled ‘clearly’ beyon? con-|* COPSans Feader: of the (former, 
atehed . and only occasionally of the latter. 
ae ten lie & And yet—and yet, while our kind 
Furthermore, the editor of] hearted Boston brother frowns at 
this paper, speaking for himself,}us little fellows, especially at the 
must, for evident reasons, serupu-| least one of all, for our crying out 


; ; in defence of a faith dear to us as 
lously abstain from any co-opera-|}7: : 3 : 
; : oa pera~| life, while he does this, (with the 


tion with, and from any partin||indest intent I am sure,) yet 
the proceedings of, any conference | strange, very strange to say, he 
or association calling itself Uni-| bas not one word of disapproval 
tarian, that takes an equivocal or of the biggest sinner of all, and 


saaiffarent-oGait: Bia aehee right at his own door, if it be a sin 
eo ee POL | te, speak “out. in detense: of- your 


“Here I stand so help me God; position and faith. 1n view of this 

T can do no otherwise.” strange, passing strange attitude 
of the pastor of a Christian Uni- 
The Course of Unitarian Periodi-|tarian Church, Brother Dole and 
cals. the brethren whom he thinks 


Haase ota stand with him, will, I trust, for- 


give us for thinking very seriously 

: z Sea ek as 5 ee) 

not be profitable to put Our Bust) of Burns’ prayer, about seeing 
Worps, nor the Unitarian, “or, as 


ourselyes as others see us. 
for that matter, many issues of the 


Unity, into the hands of inquirers 
after the liberal faith,” ete. 
Really, is not this rather a 
sweeping condemnation of the 
methods of Unitarian periodicals 
in America in regard to the issue 
that has sprung up in our body? 
There are only two other Unitarian 
periodicals in this country (except- 
ing the Ugitarian Record, lately 
started,) namely: The Unitarian 
Review, and The Christian Regis- 
ter, both of which have apologized 
for the party in the West who 
have once and again in solemn 
conference, two years in succession, 
declared that they will have no re- 
cognition of God, Christ or immor- 
tality in their platform of faith and 
work; and furthermore, the Chris- 
tian Register, the oldest, most 
widely read, and the most influen- 
tial Unitarian weekly in the land 
—in fact the only  week- 
ly in America but Unity—a 


paper published in Boston within | 


But there is one thing which we 
are sure Brother Dole does not know 
as well as we do, namely, that 
among the Unitarian congregations 
and people that we know in the 
West, especially in this vicinity, 
The Christian Register has by its 
attitude and conduct in favor of 
the Western “shunt” or “spurt,” 
as it has been called, done more 
mischief to constructive Christian 
work in our societies, more to dis- 
turb and bewilder our weak con- 
gregations, and to drive away from 
these congregations liberal Chris- 
tians who were inclined to identify 
themselves with us, than all the 
other periodicals combined. On 
this very day that we write, (De- 
cember 13th, 1887,) we have had 
to blush and be dumb at the men- 
tion of that paper in a union 
meeting of ministers, for reasons 
evident. Suffice it to say, that 


/what the Register has said on the 


“issue,” and said so dogmatically 


the shadow of the headquarters;and in such a matter-of-course 
of all the National Unitarian or-| way, has been taken as authorita- 


fo O UR Sele WwW OR De oe. 
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tive Unitarianism by both ortho- 
dox and heterodox; and therefore 
the few copies taken by subscrib- 
ers or sent free by Post Office 
Mission workers, (most of whom, 
especially in the West, seeyn to re- 
gard Our Best WorDs as unfit for 
circulation, ) the few copies, we re- 
peat, thus circulated and read 
within the domain of this mission, 


have done more to shake people’s| 


confidence in Unitarianism and in 
Unitarian Churches as_ standing 
always and outspokenly for pure 
Christianity, than all the other 
Unitarian papers combined, not 
excepting Unity, which, in our 
opinion, would have had a com- 
paratively insignificant influence 
in this respect, ably edited as it is, 
but for the open and vigorous 
alliance of the Register. 


Furthermore, we think we know, 
as most surely we ought to know 
better than dear Brother Dole and 
all the brethren that he seems to 
think he represents, that if it had 
not been for the plain spoken pro- 
tésts against this agnostic and anti- 
theistic movement and for a clear 
ringing Christian basis through 
the columns of Our’ Burst 
Worps strongly reinforced by the 
Unitarian, the missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association 
in this vicinity would have felé it 
his Christian duty, under the em- 
barrasing circumstances, to have 
made one farewell protest against 
the revolutionary movement and 
taken some other name than the 
one which Dr. Channing once took 
because, as he declared, it repre- 
sented truths everywhere spoken 
against. 

Once for all, be it said, and we 
speak for more than Brother Dole 
seems to dream, when we declare 
that if the Western Conference re- 
presents Unitarianism, we are NoT 
A UNITARIAN, and we want all the 
world to know 1t. And when such 
men as Brother Dole advise us to 
hush, they give us but one other 
alternative, and that is TO GET OUT. 
If he wants to make us feel at 
home, he must stand by us in the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes 
free, and he must be outspoken 
against that method that has out- 
rageously abused our family name 
and privileges and has actually 
spoiled the religious homes of 
many of Christ’s loyal and loving 
disciples. God only knows how 
many such have, upon learning of 
the course of the Western Confer- 
ence and The Christian Register, 
quietly dropped away from us and 
sought shelter in other folds. We 


ourselves know of some, and we Ohristianity mingled in the issue, then | Christian, 


know of others who would have/ made, and earnest and living practical 


done so but for the firm outspoken Christians saw and realized this fact. 


FE But now theissue, clear of such practical- 
stand taken by the friends who ly Christian considerations, is transpar- 


have been represented by The! ent and cold blooded. 
Unitarian and Our Best Worps. The following is from a beloved and 
venerable Unitarian minister past eighty 
years of age: 

Dear Bro. Douruir:—I have long 


The Christian Register has been en- ae Pils gonthee pattie Bo th 
tirely silent on the “issue” for sometime. | in your faith and in your work. _Froma 
But has never recanted a single word|small child I lived Bris Sane but 
: pas - jected it as unreasonable and unscrip- 
it spoke in favor of a Unitarian basis | TeJect Ib 

without God or Christ, and however fair thrall; “whom Centered my, tocrie hi Deaoie 


: a Unitarian, and at an early age I com- 
its face may appear and however inno-|menced preaching on that foundation. 


cent its present aspect, until it makes an} On June 1, 1834, I was settled in this 


: : and have been connected since 

to repair the damage done to our| town, , ; , 
Emon Fore Get ois ai tog, | With the First Congregational Church in 
Unitarian cause, it must be suspected, | this place as its minister, and have been 
and may be expected any time to give| here ever since, though from age I have 
such a blast of uncertain sounds as to| been obliged to abstain from pulpit la- 


NOTES. 


; ; : bors for the last five years, statedly. I 
Boagss One vee SOT BRO WEDOIS Tay have never believed in the trinity, but 
of our Unitarian Israel. have ever received Jesus as the sanctified 

Pa ke ae er S ; 2 and sent of God, as possessing the divine 
penorne aint Geert Cara wen more | spirit without measure as our divinely 
than the ostrich escapes danger by hid- appointed Savior, Teacher and Judge; 
ing its head. The Unitarian body must | and when I hear his work, revealed in the 


look some facts square in the face just | New Testament, including his resurrec- 
tion, called myth, fable, falsehood, then I 

receive doctrines which I can not frater- 

nize and teachers I can not fellowship. 


—— OO OO 


now, and not presume to escape trouble 
by shutting its eyes and crying “Hush!” 


Give aman who has swallowed poison 
- } 4 “ . 
an anody ne to keep ee easy and he 48 From a “Unitarian” (?) Who Also Thinks 
a dead man; but if you can get him Our Best Words Should Hush. 


agitated from within, perhaps by an We do not know how we can better illustrate 
emetic, he may live. one phase of the “issue”? than by printing verba- 
Sie ee ae tim et literatim (omitting name and address) the 
To Aut WHom ir May Concern: Read following letter recently received by the editor. 
an old sermon by Dr. James Freeman | It is written from one of our western parishes, 
Clark on “Common sense in Religion,” (not bya minister, we hope,) who is evidently not 
ashamed of what he doesn’t believe. Ifsuch a one 

ay should attend the Unitarian church in Shelby- 
ville, we should heartily welcome him without 
question, to all of its opportunities for learning 
the truth, being good and doing good.” But how 
about welcoming a man or woman of such opin- 
ions to the place of instructor in Sunday-school, 
or to the managing of missionary funds and 


ENCOURAGING WORDS, 


We give a few of the many kind words 
lately received from our readers. 
Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, President of the 
Y’ng Men’s Christian Union, Boston, says: 
66, AS +B] 
Our Best W hee se. well named! I church property, not to speak of the pulpit? 
have just now exclaimed, as 1 laid down 


Pr eas November 23, 1887. 
arte - of nr, J. &. Doururt. : 

one of your last issues after careful read _Duaz SiR —A copy of your “Biss Wonbe? a. 
ing. For many years 1 have been much = by Aen —_ = like a psa ee 
Pere. t P " -— _| on the third page of said-paper, I too think if 
interested in your compact, positiy ely | those are your “best words,’”’ prolonged silence 
Christian paper, giving attention to each | Would excel them very much, and I can struggle 
, : bs along without any further copies of “Best 
issue as received. Words.” 

What in the name of sense and reason are you 
sending forth such vapid utterances about noth- 
ing as are contained in that diminutive sheet? 
Have you any oer as object in talking about 
nonenities, and gushing over religion, that dam- 
nable curse of the world? By non-enities I mean 
your God and Jesus, both of whom are myths, 
and exist only in weak minds and unreliable rec_ 
ords called, when compiled, the Bible. Human- 
ity has been cursed long enough with these things 
and it is high time fora change. It is as nausea- 
ting to a man who possesses reason, to hear or 
read of Jesus Christ and the Bible God, as it is to 
take an emetic, and the world is gradually reach- 
ing that condition of enlightenment where it has 
no use for either. What do you KNOW about any 
God, or what evidence have you that such a per- 
son ever lived as J. C., who came to save this 
world, and met with a cold reception, if. the 
Bible is true as a biography? Contemporaneous 
history does not mention his name only in cases 
where forgeries have been interpolated, and those 
who write about him in the New Testament dis- 
agree, 80 the impression prevails that they were 
all liars and not to be depended on. But suppos- 
ing he did live, he had his day, paid the debt of 
nature, and went—where? I have no need of a 
dead man to regulate my actions in life, and as I 
am an individual, I dont copy after some one 
else, but try to be myself. This would be a hell 
of a world if everybody thought and acted like 
the fabled Jesus, and we would all be tramps too, 
; as he was. No, I have no use for Jesus, God. or 
| Best WorDs, and you made a mistake when you 
sent that senseless sheet to 

>. 8, If you obtain the impressjon I am nota 
you wont be much in error, 


A prominent laymen of judicial mind 
and national reputation says in a private 
letter to the editor in regard to the issue: 
“1 am as sure that you are right in con- 
tinuing the agitation as 1 ever was of 
anything in my life. The situation is 
improving and it 1s largely through your 
etforts:” 

An earnest Christian layman, of Boston 
sends ten new subscribers for 1888 and 
says: 

“We read Our Brest Worps with in- 
creasing interest. 1t is an excellent 
paper. We hope your efforts for our 
precious faith may meet with abundant 


success.” 
| 


Dear Brorusr Dournir:—The strong- 
est point in Mr, Allen’s letter to you, is 
his reference to Theodore Parker. But 

-arker’s case is not parallel to the present 
one. Parker was a devout Theist theor- 
etically and an earnest Christian practi- 
cally, and his earnest, practical abolition 
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LINGERING MISTAKES. 


I have just received a pleasant letter 
from Brother Forbush, of Milwaukee, 
which contains two strange mistakes. I 
notice one of these mistakes in another 
letter from somebody unknown which 
Ovur Best Worps printed recently, and 
in which the writer says, “It will be both 
slow and unkind work to try to convince 
fair-minded people that Gannett, Jones, 
Learned and others are atheists.” But 
what an atrociously stupid and unfair 
implication this is! Never has Our 
Brest Worps or any one else who has 
discussed these questions in print, inti- 
mated in any way that these brethren 
are atheists. Brother Sunderland and 
all the other Christian-basis brethren 
have always said just the contrary. And 
now to try to make it appear that this is 
the real “Issue” in the west, is a cruel 
falsehood. It suggests a suspicion that 
this misrepresentation has been cireulat- 
ed a good deal in private, in order to 
prejudice Unitarian people against 
Brothers Sunderland, Douthit and the 
rest. Certainly, it is astonishing that, 
after so careful and minute discussion 
of the real question at issue, such a mis- 
statement as this can be calmly put 
forward. It looks as if this might be 
the consequence of the advice which 
Unity printed from a correspondent,— 
to throw into the waste-basket everything 
that comes out on the otherside. If one 
persisteutly refuses to read anything on 
the other side, it is not strange that he 
should totally misapprehend it. But 
how about the candor of such a course? 
And where does the boasted spirit of 
free-inquiry come in? 

I must give you part of the reply that 
I wrote to Brother Forbush:— 

“One sentence of yours fairly staggers 
me—-namely, to apply the epithets ‘proud,’ 
Joveless,’ ‘self-righteous,’ to such men as 
Gannett and Jones, or to speak of them 
as lacking faith in God and immortality 
is quite absurd.” 

“But is not this remark of yours the 
real absurdity? Where is there the 
least justification for it? Is it not gross- 
ly misleading? The epithets quoted by 
you, I used with reference to Stoicism, 
andI mentioned Mathew Arnold, and 
specified a passage from his poems as an 
instance. How in the world could you 
intimate that I referred to Brothers Gan- 
nett and Jones, whose spirit is as far as 
possible from Stoicism, as any one who 
knows them can see? 

“And, further, you ought to know that 
the Christian-basis brethren have care- 
fully and often explained, that they have 
never doubted that Brothers Gannett 
and Jones are Theists and Christians. 
No one but an ignoramus would ever 
make such a charge against Brothers 
Gannett and Jones; for every intelligent 
Unitarian knows that the contrary is per- 
fectly obvious. .And the suspicion or 


charge that anyone regards Brothers Gan- 
nett and Jones as non-Theists has been, as 
far as I know, a pure invention of some 
of the sympathizers with these brethren. 


all the signers of the tract, ‘What is Un- 
itarianism?’) 
no question as to the Theism or Chris- 
tianity of any one. 
ed the Unitarian principle, that every 
one must be left to his own intelligence 
and honor, to decide whether he is in 
sympathy 
We may have our private opinions as to 


ity to exclude them. 
soll should come to our National Confer- 


“The Christian-basis brethren (at least 
have been careful to raise 


We have remember- 


with Unitarianism or not. 


this man or that; but we have no author- 
If Robert Inger- 


ence as a lay-delegate, or even as the 
minister, of a professedly Unitarian 
Chureh, I do not see how we can shut 
him out. What alone we can do, is to 
affirm the generally understood meaning 
of Unitarianism as it is held to-day im 
good faith by most of our ministers and 
churches; and then we welcome all who 
sympathize with this, but leave to every- 
one to decide for himself whether he 
really sympathizes with it. 

“The question at issue has been wholly 
one of principles, (as I have understood 
it) and not at all of persons. Brother 
Gannett’s name and others have been 
mentioned, simply to give specifications 
of what seemed erroneous notions about 
the meaning and purpose of Unitarian- 
ism, so that no one should say that no 
Unitarian ever affirms any such notions 
and that we are assailing a man of straw. 
We never deny that Brothers Gannett 
and Jones are themselves Unitarians. It 
is such as you who marvellously misun- 
derstand and misrepresent the real issue, 
and intimate that some of us doubt 
whether Brothers Jones and Gannett 
believe in God and immortality. 


‘Tt is this strange misrepresentation 
that has done more to create confusion 
and embarrassment than anything else, 
and has diverted attention from the real 
issue. 

“The befogging of the discussion by 
such mistakes shows an unscholarly 
habit of mind, which cannot increase the 
respect of other churches for us. We 
have generally prided ourselves on our 
intelligence in religious matters; but 
there is not much occasion for pride 
now. 

“J shall next expect to hear that I am 
quoted as actually questioning whether 
Brothers Gannett and Jones believe in 
God and immortality. 


“But let me emphatically say that 
every man must settle for himself whether 
he isa Unitarian or not, and, as long as 
he thinks that he is, I shall ntter no 
word of personal protest. But, if any 
one gives an explanation of Unitarianism 
which is false to the historic meaning of | 


among us, I havea right to express my 
dissent and to argue it; and any Unitar- 
ian Conference has a right to affirm its 
understanding of this point. The West- 
ern Conference has set a precedent by 
affirming its opinion on this question, 
though in a very indirect and equivocal 
way; and any other Conference may 
affirm a different opinion, as the Missouri 
Valley did, and as the A. U. A.dida 
year ago.” ; 


Brother Forbush in his letter to me 
speaks of the principles which the Christ- 
ian-basis brethren think to be vital to Uni- 
tarianism, as merely their “pet ideas.” 
Well, every great religious movement has 
had its “pet ideas,” and these have given 
it value and yitality. Christianity had 
such “pet ideas,’ Protestantism had such, 
Puritanism had such, Unitarianism had 
such, and of course ethical-culture has 
such; and the time was when men aud 
women were ready to die in torture 
rather than renounce their faith in the 
supreme importance of their “pet idea.” 

But in these days, if a body of men 
have intense convictions, for vindicating 
and propagating which they wish to or- 
ganize and labor, and which they cannot 
concede to be of comparatively little im- 
portance, Brother Forbush would ridi- 
cule taese convictions’ as harmless luna- 
cies, amiable crotchets, “pet ideas.” in 
which they must be allowed to indulge 
for their private amusement, as a weak- 
minded man is allowed his private hallu- 
cinations without contradiction. But, 
really, this ridicule betrays a light—heart- 
edness and a light-headedness similar to 
that of ‘‘jesting Pilate,’ who asked the 
question, “What is truth?” but, as Bacon 
says, would not stay for an answer, 
Little can be hoped for in the way of 
intellectual earnestness, little of the gen- 
uine missionary zeal, little of careful, 
patient, self-sacrificing search for truth, 
when convictions are thus made light of, 
and a “mush of concession” swallows up 
all earnest loyalty to great ideas. One 
cannot help suspecting that such a spirit 
never knew what it is to be over-mastered 
by an intense conviction which we would 
as soon think of ‘“‘petting,” as we would 
think of petting Mt. Blane, or the sky, or 
the awful majesty of the Power which is 
the all-in-all, And this limpness that 
looks upon one belief as just as true as 
the opposite belief, and practically con- 
cedes that falsehood is quite as worthy 
of respect as what we are possibly in- 
clined to think may be the truth,—this is 
what our Unitarianism is now coming to. 
It is the bog of equanimity, where the 
soul becomes indifferent to all questions 
about truth. 


“A mountain stream that ends in mud, 
Methinks, is melancholy.” 


And then to relieve the tedium of this 
intellectual langour, we are advised to 


the denominational name and to the un- | 
derstanding generally held in good faith 


‘““9 to work;” but, if we are indifferent 
about convictions, no kind of work can 


] 
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no reason can be given why we should 
really do any work at all. Unless we be- 
lieve something, we shall surely not do 
anything; and unless we hold some con- 


victions in common, we cannot possibly | 
work together; AND THOSE WHO CANNOT | 


BELIEVE IN THE TRUTH WHICH WE DEEM 
VITAL, CANNOT WISH TO WORK WITH US TO 
ENFORCE AND PROPAGATE THIS TRUTH, for 
which we chiefly care to organize and 
labor, but which they regard as our per- 
sonal weaknesses, our “pet ideas.” ‘This 
is what Brother Forbush fails to appre- 


ciate. 
EO ATA 


ed 


UNITARIANISM MUST STAND FOR THE 
HIGHEST AIM. 


Reprint from a ‘lively discussion” in the recent 
meeting of the Western Conference at Chicago. 


’ 


Bro. Jones.—Friends let us stand on 
the largest thing. 

AnoTHER Detecate.—Will Mr. Jones 
allow me to ask a question? Doesn’t 
Unitarianism already stand on the larg- 
est thing? And isn’t it rather unfair to 
imply that any body wants it to stand 
on anything but the largest thing? Uni- 
tarianism has always stood on the basis 
of fellowshipping all good men; it has 
held out its hands right and left to the 
earnest people of all churches and of no 
church; we all agree perfectly as to that. 
But what it atms at is quite a different 
matter. The basis of our fellowship has 
always been as large as all goodness; the 
basis of our work, or, I would rather say, 
the aim of our work, has always been as 
high as that love for God and man which 
was the faith of Jesus. Of course I don’t 
mean that any of us, individually, will 
lower our aim; we shall work for Chris- 
tian ends, for the noblest Christian char- 
acter; at least the great majority of us 
will continue to do so. But whether or 
not we shall do so individually is not the 
question. It is whether we will doso 
collectively; whether our Conference, 
and Unitarianism, as far as we can shape 
it, will stand for this highest of all aims. 
And, if it doesn’t, I can’t belong to it 
any longer. 


A POINTED ILLUSTRATION. 


I am a strong Prohibitionist, and I don’t 
believe in any half-way measures in 
dealing with this curse of drunkenness; 
and now if I am invited to join a temper- 
ance society, and Tam told that ninety- 
nine hundredths of the society believe in 
Prohibition just as strongly as [ do, and 
we are all working for it individually as 
hard as we can, yet there is one man who 
isn’t a Prohibitionist, or even a total ab- 
stinence man, but understands temper- 
ance to mean very moderate drinking, 
and is working hard to reform drundards, 
and is such a good fellow that we don’t 
want to leave him out, and so we must 


‘ 


stand temperance to mean moderate 
drinking,—I should say, “No! I won’t 
join; I want an out-and-out total abstin- 
ence society; and I want Prohibition to 
be our aim and object and nothing low- 
er. I shall be glad to welcome your 
moderate-drinking-temperance friend to 
our meetings; I’ll fellowship him heart- 
ily; I’d fellowship the Devil himself for 
the time, if I could get him to help me 
saye a drunkard; and I rejoice in all the 
good work that your friend does; but I 
don’t believe that anything short of total 
abstinence and Prohibition will cure this 
monstrous evil of drunkenness, and so I 
won’t join your temperance society; I’d 
rather get up one of my own that meant 
total abstinence and Prohibition every 
time.” 


NOTHING LESS THAN LOVE TO GOD AND 


MAN. 


Now, Mr. President, that’s my idea of 
Unitarianism; I want it to aim at noth- 
ing less than helpmg men to love God as 
well as man, and to ain at this every 
time; and I won’t belong to a so-called 
Unitarian Conference that lowers this 
flag; for I don’t believe that much good 
can be done in this world, unless we set 
before us the highest aim; it’s a matter 
of deepest conviction with me Mr. Presi- 
dent; and, if Unitarianism is going to 
mean anything else, [ shall quit and call 
myself something else than -Unitarian. 
And just one word more, Mr. President; 
it seems to me rather unfair to say that 
Unitarianism means Christianity and 
aims at making men Christians, when 
you confess that thisis only what a large 
majority means and aims at. That tem- 
perance society didn’t become Prohibi- 
tionist, because most of its members 
were Prohibitionists; for, as long as it 
was afraid to say that it meant Prohibi- 
tion as a society and unanimously, it 
really meant and stood for nothing but 
moderate drinking; and thatis why I 
wouldn’t join. 


shee STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes in refer- 
ence to this book: ‘i have examined it with in- 
terest, and I observe with pleasure the kindly 
manner in which he—the author—seeks to treat 
those from whose opinions he may seriously 
differ.” 

Price, $1. Will be mailed free on enclosing 
price to the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SOCIETY, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
V HA'’ UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
what they do not _believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Il. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition, 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta- 
rian test wa Segeet full course is three years;school 
year 38 weeks; school opens Sept. 29th; students 
admitted later; six professors; library of seven 
teen thousand volumes; located ina beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants. 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


have any particular claim upon us, and | lower our aim, and, as a society, under-| Ethical Basis and Unitarian ; Fel- 


lowship. 


The Western Conference did not 
adopt as its motto (or basis of 
action ) “Freedom, Fellowship, and 
Character in Religion,” but “Truth, 
Righteousness, and Love,” with- 
out any reference to religion. 
That this omission was intentional 
appears from the fact that every 
proposal to give a religious basis 
to the conference was voted down 
by Mr, Gannett and his friends. 
Mr. Clute’s resolution, “That the 
primary object of this conference 
is to diffuse the knowledge and 


promote the interests of pure 
Christianity,” was defeated by 
thirty-one to nineteen. Mr. Sun- 


derland’s resolution, “That, while 
opposing all creeds or creed lim- 
itations,the Western UnitarianCon- 
ference hereby declares its purpose 
to be the promotion of a religion 
of love to God and love to man,” 
was voted down by thirty-four to 
twenty. Mr. Gannett’s resolution, 
which omitted the words “God,” 
“Christianity,” and “Religion,” 
was carried by thirty-four to ten. 
That Mr. Gannett purposely 
omitted the word “God” appears 
from his article in Unity of May 
29, in which he says that he would 
be glad to have the word “worship” 
embodied in thé platform, but that 
it was not allowed to come in 
“because, to most minds, it carries 
more than an ethical significance; 
itis the gate through which for 
them the ‘God’-doctrine quietly 
passed in.” He thus tells us 
plainly that it was the delikerate 
purpose of himself and his friends 
to exclude from the platform all 
reference to God, and to put the 
conference on a purely ethical 
basis. 

The object of my former article, 
which I think you have failed to 
apprehend, was to show why 
agreeing with Mr. Gannett in his 
desire for the largest fellowship 
I differed from him as to the 
methods of attaining that end. 
Fellowship is of different kind. 
I may have fellowship of belief 
with one with whom I am unable 
to work. I may have fellowship 
of work with one from whom [ 
differ in opinion. And I ean have 
fellowship of love with those with 
whom I can have no fellowship of 
belief or action. It is therefore 
essential, in order to have true 
fellowship, to understand what 
kind of fellowship is meant. To 
turn a body of Christian churches 
into an ethical association does not 
appear tome the true road tofellow- 
ship. An ethical association, to my 
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mind, is a Christian chureh with 
the chief motive power omitted.— 
James Freeman Clarke, in the 
Christian Register. 

Maewnorta, Mass., Aug. 15, 1886, 


“OUR BEST WORDS.’ 


We have received the November 
and December number of “The 
East Sussex and West Kent Uni- 
tarian Magazine,” a bi-monthly, 
published in Hasting, England, 
and edited by Rev. J. Clayton 
Williams. It is filled with timely 
articles, and takes a view of the 
issue in the west as follows, with 
the above heading: 


“The number for October 1 of this trans- 
atlantic periodical is to hand. 1t is pub- 
lished in Shelbyville, lilinois, and is ed- 
ited by the Rev. J. L, Douthit. The 
present number deals entirely with the 
New Movement—or “ethical” spurt—in 
the West. Mr. Nettlefold told us recent- 
ly that Orthodoxy was Christianity, and 
something more. 1t seems to us that 
Christianity is, in the highest sense, 
“ethical,” and something more, viz., 
spiritual. Are we to have a Church of 
Ethies in the place of the Church of 
Christ; “the play of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet omitted”? The new 
“spurt” appears to shut the door upon 
the Master and to say ‘‘all that we want 
in the pew or the pulpit is morality: we 
can do without Jesus of Nazareth, and 
shall just now do without God and im- 
mortality.” But it is worth while asking 
if this movement would have been possi- 
ble had the Christ never lived? . Would 
fellowship in “love and righteousness” 
ever have been realised but for the teach- 
ing and influence of the Son of God? 
Besides, man is more than a moral 
creature—possesses other and higher 
than “ethical” faculties and needs. He 
is spiritual, with hungry: and ever crav- 
ing spiritual wants. And to minister 
only to his ethical nature is to leave his 
divinest self unfed and uncultured. The 
ethical measuring rod falls far below the 
true standard of religion—the true meas- 
urement of a man. Would it not bea 
wiser and nobler thing to labour to 
bring men up to the standard than lower 

the standard to meet lower desires and 

aspirations? Let us have all the ethics, 
but let us have Jesus as well.” 


Down Grade? Or Up Grade? 


The Rey. C. H. Spurgeon, the |} 
famous English preacher, with- 
draws from the Baptist Union be- 
cause of the tendency of not a few 
the members of that body to Uni- 
tarianism and Universalism. Com- 


menting on the fact an English 
contemporary says: 

“We observe that other minis- 
ters of other churches are much 
alarmed at the drift of the churches 
in the same direction, and they 
distinctly charge their brethren 
with too much sympathy with the 
views of Dr. Channing. Joseph 


Cook, the Boston lecturer, said 
publicly, a few days ago, that ‘the 
disturbing tendency of the recent 
movements among their churches 
was the tendency towards Unita- 
rianism and Universalism.’ ”’ 

Mr. Spurgeon. calls this ten- 
dency the “down grade in theol- 
ogy.” While making no plea for 
the special doctrines of Univer- 
salism, we beg leave to differ with 
the great preacher, if he means 
that the doctrines of total depray- 
ity and endless misery are “up- 
grade” doctrines. These doctrines 
are decidedly ‘‘down grade” from 
the ideas of the character of God 
and of human nature as held and 
taught by Channing and Ballon. 
The Christian Life remarks: 

“We have heard of an old lady, 
who was told of the salvation of our 
whole race, saying, ‘She hoped 
better things. This was an ex- 
traordinary use of the word ‘bet- 
ter. Mr. Spurgeon’s use of the 
words ‘down grade’ is just as ex- 
traordinary. We may believe the 
world of matter and of men isa 
ruined world, or is a rising world. 
Surely the latter is better and the 
higher view!” 
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Special to the Reader! 


Do you believe in the prin- 
ciples for which this paper 
stands? and would you like 
to see it live and grow in 
usefulness? If so, — then 
you are most respectfully 
solicited to aid in securing 
it subscribers. Itis not yet 
self supporting. Your help 
is needed that its subserip- 
tion list may be largely in- 
creased and its continued 
existence assured. Several 
hundred copies are now 
gratuitously circulated each 
issue. 


* 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION 


? 

Has been for over half a century the principal 
organ of the missionary activity of the Unitarian 
Churches of America. 

Its purpose is to serve the interests of Chris- 
tianity as Unitarians understandit. To this end 
it collects and diffuses religious information, 
publishes and distributes books and tracts. 

full descriptive catalogue of the publications 
of the Association will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress. Clergymen of every denomination will be 
supplied at a discount of twenty-five per cent. 
The headquarters of the Association are at 
No. 25 BEAcon §8t. Boston, Mass. 


HE UNITARIAN. 


A Monthly Liberal Christian Magazine. \ 
Terms of subscription Fifty Cents a year\in 
advance. All subscriptions should be sent to \ 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HE CHRISTIAN LIFE, a Unitarian Journal 
eekly. Twelve pages—three large columns 
each. Price One Dollar a year. All letters, pa- 

pers, postoffice orders, &c., to be sent to 

REY. R. SPEARS, 
Arundel House, The Bank, 
, Highgate, 
London, N. 


QUR BEST WORDS. 


Sermi-Monthly. 


MOTTO: “‘In essentials, Unity; in non-essen- 
tials, Liberty, in all things, Charity.” 


A Missionary Paper 


HOR THE MASSES. 
Something in every number for both young and 
old richand poor, learned and unlearned. 
It stands for Unitarian Christianity 
with Jesus Christ as Leader in 


Morals and Religion. 

Jt seeks Christian union, not in letter, but in 
spirit, and would gladly help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 

In these days of too much to read and not al- 
ways of the best, this paper seeks to give 


THE BEST, BRIEFLY AND TO THE POINT. 


It has an 
Able Corps of Contributors. 
$1 


Fifty (50) copies to one address, = .=87.50 
One Hundred (100) copies to one address, 50.00 
Fe eempe copies free. 

J.L. DOUTHIT, Editor and Publisher, 
Shelbyville, Dlinois. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity. 


—Rvrgert MELpeEn. 
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SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, JULY 15, 1839. 
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FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 


ligion, this paper aims to help in,the glorious 


endeavor 


“To build the Universal Chureh 
Lofty as in the love of God, - 
And ample as the wants of man.” | 


a | 
TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - 
5 to 10 copies to one address, each, - - ~~ 
S"Specimen copy sent free. 
- J. L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
e Shelbyville, Il. 


MIND CURE, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Think health, and health will find you | forever. 


As certain as the day, 
And pain will lag behind you, 
And lose you on the way. 


Think love, and love will meet you 
And go where’er you go, 

And fate can no more treat you 
Like some malicious. foe. 


Think joy, and joy will hear you 
For thoughts are always heard; 

And it shall nestle near you, 
Like some contented bird. 


Whate’er your sad condition— 
Whate’er your woes or pain— 

Bright thoughts shall bring fruition 
As surely as God reigns. 


Mothers, remember that your 


~ boy is not safe so long as the other 


boy is not. 

Mark Guy Pearse says that the 
greatest human power in the world 
is hearty hand-shaking. 


Old Fuller says, “Measure ‘not 
men by Sundays without regard- 
ing what they do the week after.” 


“The object of Christianity is 
not tu get peodle into church, but 
to religion into people.” —Lyman 


~ Abbott. 


Spurgeon says: “As soon as a 
man begins to lose his religion, he 
begins to want to know who Cain’s 
wife was.” 

John Bright once significantly 
said, “I have no wish to be partner 
in any statesmanship which is dis- 


; associated from morals.” 


Ten thousand of the greatest 


~ faults of our neighbors are of less 


consequence to us than one of the 
smallest in ourselves.—Archbishop 
Whately. 


_ No man is born into the world 
whose work is not born with him. 


There is always work, and tools to 


work withal, for those who will — 


_ Beecher. : 


3 t 


The Christian at Work says:|The Duty of Ministers of the Gospel | being 


“'There are in almost any congre- 
gation a set of croakers and carp- 
ers, whose shoulders aré soldom or 
never seen at the wheel of the 
church work, but whose tongues 
are constantly heard wagging forth 
a series of feeble snarls at the feet 
of their pastor.” 


Is it not remarkable that the 
last public address to which our 


- - $1.1 friend Dr. Clarke, of Boston, con- 


tributed was on the final sentence 
of the Lord’s Prayer? This may 
be said to have been his Doxology 
as aservant of Christ. His last 
words to the world, ‘“‘Thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory, 
Amen.” None of us 
could wish our day of life to close 
with truer, nobler, happier strain. 


It is easy to laugh at “senti 
ment,” but such a laugh is very 
cheap and very heartless. The 
lheart ruajies the world, and no man 
or woman not well endowed with 
sentiment has ever moved the 
world or any considerable fraction 
thereof. The mighty movement 
for protecting the home by out- 
lawing the saloon was born of wo- 
man’s tears and agonies. The 
prayer of the gentle has now be- 
come the purpose of the strong; 
the plan of the White Ribboners 
has become the program of a party; 
the hope of the defenseless has 
grown to be the oath of the de- 
fenders. Through this great audi- 
torium tonight surges the spirit of 
the crusade, that wondrous Pente- 
cost of God, and 


‘She is launched on the wave, 
The good ship Prohibition, 
The wave of Humanity, 
Boundless and free.” 


—Frances HB. Willard. 


~ 


A Just Tribute. — 


' Mrs Allen G. Thurman says of 
the late Mrs Hayes: “The White 
House was never presided over 
with more grace than by Lucy 
Hayes, and never contained a 
nobler woman. Her death will be 
mourned by every true woman in 
the land.” 


“Believe Your Mother.” 


It is said that when the daugh- 
ter of Ethan Allen—that brave, 


Cohcerning Public Matters. 

These matters concern the 
rights, the freedom, the safety of 
the nation; they concern the per- 
manency of republican institutions. 
Tf there. be any matters in which 
Christianity is and ought to be in- 
terested, anything for which Chris- 
tian men and women ought to care, 
anything about which ministers of 
the Gospel onght to speak, it is 
the political movements and _ acts 
which inyolve the rights and du- 
ties of the whole people. Such 


has always been my own opinion; 
such has always been my own 
course. During many years, dur- 
ing the long anti-slavery struggle, 
I was frequently accused of bring- 
ing polities into the pulpit. But I 
have never spoken of polities un- 
less when politics concerned hu- 
manity. Lam sorry when my 
friends differ from me, or when I 
differ from my friends; but I am 
afraid I am too old now to change 
my course in this matter, unless I 
see stronger reasons for doing so 
than I now perceive. I claim’ no 
authority to dictate to any one; 
others have aright to their opin- 
ions, and they may be more sound 
than mine: but I must hold my 
own, and utter them whenit seems 
‘hecéssary._-Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D. D,, author of ~ “Ten 
Great Religions,” ete. 


The Trinity. 

Trinitarians affirm that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are three different persons, 
and that these three after all, make 
one God. As Unitarians, we hold 
that the Father—the great Pro- 
genitor of all intelligence, is alone 
God. 

We would not detract one iota 
of glory trom the blessed Savior, 
but he never claimed to be Father. 
The Son, we all know, cannot be 
the Father of himself. The Holy 
Ghost, which means Holy Spirit, 
is not a separate being from the 
Father, but is an emanation from 
him. We will now proceed, in 
brief, and give some reasons, 
(which we find in an exchange) 
why Christ cannot be God. 

1. “Jesus was born.” Matt. ii. 1. 
Could the eternal God be born? 
9. “Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature.” Luke iii. 52. God be- 


but skeptical soldier of the Ameri- 
can revolution—came to die she 
sent for her father. Her mother 
had taught her the story of the 
cross, but her father had laughed 
“this superstition,” as he termed 

But when death 


ing already infinite, cannot in- 
crease in any attribute of his na- 
ture. 2. “Jesus, therefore, being 
wearied with his journey, sat thus 
on the well.” John iv. 6. The 
all-powerful God could not be 
weary. 5. “He was asleep.” Matt: 
yiil. 24... Can this be the great 
God who never slumbereth nor 
sleepeth? 5. “He was tempted.” 

i. 13. “God eannot be 


i But “God: 


measure 
wants and abilities. 
gered.” Matt. xxi. 18. 


thereof.” Ps..i. 12. 10. “Jesus 
saith, I thirst.” Jobn xix. 28 
Pain and thirst are incidental to a 
finite and not an infinite being. 
12. Jesus was made perfect throug 

suffering.” Heb. ii. 10. But our 
heavenly Father is a being of un- 
changeable perfections from all 
eternity. 12. “The Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 
Matt. viii. 20. But to the Creator 
belongs all worlds and all beings. 
13. “Jesus gave up the ghost.” 
But with the ever-living God there 
is no beginning of days, or end of 


years. 14. Jesus was “laid in the 
tomb.” Matt. xxvii. 60. But God 


containeth all things and is con- 
tained in nothing. 


Poor Louisians. 

Thirty-five out of thirty-eight states 
have passed laws prohibiting the adver- 
Soe og of lotteries within their limits. 

i " 
The refusal of thirty-five legis- 
latures to allow advertised in their 
midst what we, as a people, have 
legalized and compacently patron- 
ize, is a rebuke which our people 
must surely feel, if not lost to 
shame. oo 

That a coterie of unprincipled 
speculators, in the greed of human 
nature, and a hundred or two poli- 
ticians and officeholders should be 
permitted to fasten upon us sucha 
cancerous institution as the Lou- 
isiana Lottery, is explicable only on 
the theory of a drowsy or-pusillan- 
imous people. It is certain a ma- 
jority of our citizens are not dis- 
honest; but there are grave doubts 
of our manliness, especially in view 
of the fact that we court and pet 
and seek to promote the lottery 
ring in our high places.—JN. O. 
Christian Advocate. 


Problems to Work Out. 


1. (a) A smoker spends 20 
cents a day for cigars; how many 
dollars will he spend in one half a 
year? (6) How many books at 


$2 apiece could he buy with his — 


money ? 


3. A young man, now 21 years © 


of age, began to smoke cigarettes 
at the age of 14, and smoked ten 
cents’ worth daily. How many 


books worth $1 could he buy with 


the money spent? 
4, Tom smokes 8 cigars and 


his father smokes 5 each day, for — 
which they pay 60 cents a dozen. 


His father drinks three glasses o 
beera day at 5 cents a glass. 


Tom’s mother buys 3 loaves of — 


bread a day at 5 cents a loaf, and 
2 rolls of butter a week, at 50 cen 
a roll; at the end of the year ho 


}much more do the cigars and 


cost than the bread and butte: 
5. A poor man, 70 years of : 
was sent to an almshouse. He 


n | since h 20) ears of 
_ | vic : ‘ 


can shed no tears; for tears 
the distance between our 
9. “He hun- 
“But the 
world is God’s: and the fulness 


Ne 
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“A Punek (hristianity, however, slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name, 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.”—Wiiliam Rulery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Enter<2 as Second Class Mail Matter 
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Sullivan and Kilrain. 
AN ARGUMENT AGAINST PROHIBITION 


The pugilists Sullivan of Boston 
and Kilrain of Baltimore, backed 
by their friends, had a pitched 
battle this week. The ring was 
out from New Orleans in the state 
of Mississipi. About 2,000 spec- 
tators were. present; no ladies of 
eourse. After seventyfive rounds 
Kilrain gave up whipped and was 
so badly bruised up that doubts 
were expressed as to his recovery. 
There was an immense sum bet on 
the result and the gamblers had 
sense enough to keep the pugilists 
sober until after the combat. Then, 
in spite of his father’s telegram for 
him to come home without drink, 
Sullivan and his friends took a big 
spree. 

The whole affair, except the 
drunkenness, was in defiance of 
law; but the authorities couldn’t 


~~ stop the brutal, bloody game—at 


least they didn’t do it—and have 
arrested none of the guilty parties 
as yet. Don’t you see, prohibition 
of prize fights don’t prohibit? 
Then, why not license pugilism, 
bull fights, and such like? Why 
not sell the privilege of a grand 
state or national gladiatorial show 
and have a few boys and girls 
thrown in the ring and torn up by 
wild beasts? This would draw a 
great crowd and give a mighty 
boom to the press of the country. 
The Police Gazette could fully il- 
“Justrate the scene and all the big 
religious dailies could issue an 
extra Sunday edition and our boys 
in Shelbyville and other places 
~eould stay out of Sunday school 
to peddle them around to church 
“members who have Sunday head- 
achés so that they can’t get out to 
service. Why not give license to 
the business, and so make it more 
respectable and profitable? You 
 gan’t stop it anyhow. 
Old Rome in her decline gloried 


testified against such) 


en 0 a 


Look at it Here in Illinois. 
SOME THINGS WE KNOW. 
The drink evil spares no class 


Right here in Shelby County in a 
few years it has swallowed up vast 
fortunes and killed some of our 
best farmers, doctors, lawyers and 


teachers. Dozens of our mos 
talented citizens have been de 


stroyed by the monster; and scores 
more, in all the walks of life, are 
going swiftly down the same road 


to ruin. 


Not long ago the cars run over 
a drunken but onee bright school 
teacher and mashed him to death. 
Just now another man haying a) 
responsible post got his head cut 
off while in ~an alcoholic stupor. 
Another bright young. man falls 


dead near the saloon where he get 


his last drink; another doctor reels 
on his horse ashe goes to visit a 
petient whd"does not know his| 
favorite physician has got to drink- 
ing. One of the most scholarly, 


witty and able teachers in the pub 
lic schools in Illinois has just les 


a position in another state worth 
$2500 a year because of his “drink| 
habit, and his wife children and | 
friends are in distress for him; 


and just now the whisper come 
to us that another teacher of ou 


acquaintance, one of high rank, 
one of the first educators of the 
land and an authur of valuable 
text books, is a prisoner to the 


same terrible demon. 


“But it is never going to catch 


me. 1 can stop when f° ge 
enough.” 


That is the way we have heard 
the very fellows talk who were 
nevertheless caught and carried 


down to drunkard’s grayes. Tha 


is the way we haye heard persons 
talk who were bright and strong 
willed, but who are now helpless 
Many 


prisoners to the old tyrant. 
of these wretched victims are pris 


oners also to an old party machine | 


that makes them vote for the liq 


uor tyrant—their worst enemy; so| 
that now when they shopld be 
fighting this enemy by yoice and 
yote, they spend their money for 


papers and political machines tha 


uphold the cause of their ruin and | notice, 


the slaughter of 60,000 of our fel 


low citizens every year; and when 
Christian men and women would 
help them and their friends to keep 
away from temptation they give 
only nickels or sneers to such efforts 
whereas they give dollars to boom 
saloon celebrations and saloon 


campaigns. 
How long will this state of ‘at 


fairs last? Just as long as the 
people say so andno longer. God 
can never reform men until they 
freely give as much to resist the 
devil as they haye been giving to 


encourage evil, 
- What_ remedies. should 


EST WORDS. 


? : f 
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NOTES 


Florence. Nightingale has written a 


letter to the Johnstown sufferers. 


Rey. Judson Fisher is spending vaca- 
tion in Alton, Ill. 

The degree of D. D. has been conferred 
upon Rey. Thomas L. Rhot, of Portland, 
Oregon. 
t| Rey. 0. F. Elliott, of Jackson, Mich.,, 
will take charge of the Unitarian Church 
“| at Janesville, Wis., the Ist of September. 


* 


In the graduating class of the Chicago 
West Side High School, there were but 
91 boys to 144 girls, and the girls took 
all the honors. 


Rey. Dr. Kerr, pastor of the Christian 
Union Ghureh of Rockford, Il)., is visit- 
ing this summer in Scottland, after an 
absence of 40 years. 


Rev. J. L. Douthit, preached in the 
Tree Methodist Church in Shelbyville, 
on the morning of July 14,:and his ser- 
mon was cordially received. 

At its last election, the A, U. A. chose 
Rev. Jobo Snyder, of St. Louis, as a 
member of its Board of Directors; Rev. 
M. Thayer, of Cincinnati, is the other 
Western Director. 

Miss Maria Mitchell, the great astron- 
omer, died at at her homein Lynn, Mass., 
July 3d, being nearly 71 years of age. 
She was the greatest of female astrono- 
mers who lived during the last 30 years. 

We have received No. 1 and 2 of Fort- 
nightly Sermons, by James Y. Blake, 
Minister of the Third Unitarian Church, 
t| Chicago, Til. They are entitled “A 
Grateful Spirit” and “At Peace With 
Things.” We have enjoyed reading them 
and felt benefited by them. 

We are glad to be able to announce 
that, at the meeting of the trustees of 
the Meadville Theological School on 
June 19, it was voted to proceed at once 
to erect a new library building, funds 
nearly sufficient for the same having 
been already subscribed by friends of 
the school in Meadville. It was also 
voted to employ an additional instructor 
next year, and to make a new and still 
|more earnest appeal to the denomina- 
tion to endow the proposed James Free- 
man Clarke professorship.—The Unita- 
rian. 
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t| Nuw Tracrs.—The American  Unita- 
rian Association has just issued @ series 
of six new tracts. The first of them, No. 
Ti, “Unitarianism,’ by Rey. Rush Rk. 
Shippen, is a heroic statement of Unita- 
rianism, reprinted by permission and 
with slight additions from the “Cyclops- 
{| dia of Biblical, Theological, and Heclesi- 
astical Literature.” It is one of the 
briefest and best historical statements of 
the growth of Unitarianism, and will 
supply a much-felt need. No. 72 is 
“Qo-operation for Holiness,’ by Rey. 
‘Joseph Henry Crooker, a fine statement 
of the real purpose of a church. No. 73, 
-| “Religion and Life,” by Hdward. Atkin- 
son, is a reprint of his articles m the 
Christian Register. originally given as 
-| an essay before the Unitarian Club. No. 
741s ‘The Mistakes, the Opportunities 
aud the Needs of Unitarianism,” by Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, which is an excellent 
explanation and enforcement of its title. 
No. 75 is “The Growth of Christianity 
from the Mustard Seed,” a sermon by 
t Rev. Thomas G. Milsted, of which we 
shall publish later a more extended 
No, 76 is “The Judgment Day 
of the Church,” by Rey. Charles G, Ames, 
an earnest and searching discourse, with 
not a few interogation-points for Unita- 
mans to present to their consciences. 
These tracts will add much to the re- 
sources of our Post office Mission work- 
ers.— The Christian Register, 


A CRITICISM OF MR, 
LETTER: 


To raz Kprror oF O. B, W. 

Iam much grieved to find in a copy 
of your paper, which has been sent to me, 
that you endorse the letter of an Hastern 
Minister. to the Christian Leeder,*in 
which the Unitarian ministers, who yoted 
against the constitutional amendment in 
Massachusetts are said to ‘fallow them- 
selyes to be used and displayed as dum- 
mies by. the ram-sellers) who speak 
through them,” and their pulpits to be 
“compelled to lie down more «and. more 
abjectly before Boston’s liquor power,” 


and their congregations to be ‘‘dress- 


BADGERS 


coat christians,” 7. e. A lurid, though 
eh cs 


conceited product of o 


civilization 
108 died ou ¢ 


ford, E. A. Horton, M. J.. Savage. 

Winkley, Drs. Bartol and Morison 
Yours sincerely, ites 

W. H. Lyon, ty 


Roxbury, Mass., June 14, 1889, hs 


Eprrorran Nors:—Certainly we do — 
not see that it “is grossly insulting’ and 


we are qnite sure Mr. Badger never saw 


it so. Very excellent men sometimes 


make mistakes from the best of motives, 
j Mr Lyon makes one mistake when’ he 
‘says wo “endorse” Mr. Badger's letter. 
| But we did express sympathy with Bro. 
| Badger. 
‘look very “ridiculous” to some of us ab 
, this end of the line also. To speak 
| frankly, even sharply, of what we believe 
‘to be anothers’ mistake, should not be 


‘interpreted as ‘Gnsalting.” 
i 


The sermon on “Ctood Manners” 


in this number will doto read once * 


a week for year, and practice 
every day and hour in the year. 


Good Manners. 
ASK THE FOLKS AT-HOME. 


BY CALEB D. BRADLER, D. D. 
[From “Sermons for All Sects.’’ Boston: W. .B, 
Clarke & Co, 1889.] 

“So was the king’s manner.” —HsTHER 
1; 13. 

Manners, whatever we may think 
concerning them, have a'great deal 
to do‘with morals, and hence they 
are strongly allied with Christian- 
ity; but, when we speak of man- 
ners, we do not mean merely po- 
liteness, fashion, courtesy, good 
breeding and refinement, although 
all of these are ingredients of the 
beautiful compound; nor do we 
mean simply that one must be a 
gentleman or a lady, although this 
follows as a necessary result from 
the premises. - 
tain culture of the heart, that, like 


the head, folds itself about the 
voice, gathers about the hand. and 
overspreads the whole appearance; 
and this culture, or refinement, or 
courtesy, or holy politeness, is the 
same in the house, street and ev- 
erywhere. If we have this inward 
vino, the seeds of which are planted 
by angels at Gou’s command, we 
cannot help showing it; and we 
shall not need to boast of it, turr 
too arrogantly assert it, nor’ dis- 
play a great deal of pride concern- 
ing it, for then there will be clear 
proof that we have none of it, and 
then it will be vainly seen that we 
have mistaken the counterfeit for 
the real. A large. number of hu- 
man beings seem to haye nothing 
of this glorious ivy about them, 
and they are just as rough as they 
can be all the time. Sine have 
patches of it visible only oc¢asion- 
ally, worn; perhaps, a5 . a 
mask in public; but ask a man’s’ 
wife what he is, and ask a woman's 
husband what she is, aud what will 
each one reply? 


There are some things that |) 


But we mean a cer-__! 


the English ivy, climbs up into: . 


Let us look a little closely at Gus " 


this matter. What does the world 
demand of a man or woman, that 


or a lady? and then what is the 
Christian demand before such. tt. 
tles will be allowed? The worl 
gays, Be dressed neatly, speak: 
gentle toues, never find fault-w! 
anybody hefore their face. 
Maire pleasure at meet 
whom. you greet, wear & sm 
tenance, veryb 


Sor Ds 


each may be labelled a gentleman 


4" 


OUR BEST W 


_ BE HONEST, YET COURTEOUS, happy days when your heart was 
Roi ple 


ORDS. 


P 


Leg: 


lay flattened iit ta ths b tion of Ph 
the bread-bowl. with no more hope _ 


ged. Be selt-sacrificing, pa- 


But Christianity asks of us 


something different and a great 


deal more. It says, Always be 
honest, go no further than you 
really feel. It insists that, al- 
though we are not obliged to wear 
our heart on our face, we must not 
reyeal on our face what has no 
lodgement whatever in the heart. 
Tt maintains that everything must 
be charming about us, but it must 
be the fragrant vapor that leaps 
from the soul, genuine, hearty and 
consecrated. It says we shall not 
say to those who call, “We are 
éyer so glad to see you,” when we 
mean that we are ever so sorry. It 
says we must uot say, “Do not go,” 
when we mean, “Why in the world 
have you stayed so long?” It as- 
serts emphatically that we tell a 
falschood when we write our “sin- 
cere regrets,” all the time jubilant 
that we can by pompous rhetoric 
escape a serious infliction; for it 
would crush aj] pretense, masquer- 
ade and hollow insincerity at once, 
and yet it never advises anything 
harsh. Theae are plenty of words 
notcoarse andrude that can be used 
that will not trench upon a prevar- 
ication, nor graze on rudeness, nor 
be in any way offensive. If one 
comes to see us, whether welcome 
or unwelcome, cannot we honestly 
say, | hope you are in good health, 
and will not that be a sufficient 
greeting? And when visitors 
leave, whether their stay be long 
or short, is it not better always to 
say,—that is, if they are friends, 
— “Come again,” or to not friends, 
“Good-by,” which means, God be 
with you; and, when we would de- 


cline an invitation which werwould | 


not on any account accept, let us 


simply acknowledge the kind re-, 


membrance, for it was kind in 
even an enemy to ask us. There 
is always away of-escaping diffi- 
culty without sending our poisoned 
yenom into the human heart, and 
without throwing over our own 
souls the sable cloud of falsity. 


BE POLITE AT HOME. 


But Christianity goes much fur- 


ther than regulating our outside. 


manners when we are dealing with 
the world, for it would make us 
gentlemen or ladies all the time, in 
every spot where we happen to be; 
and here we have to ring the home 
bell again, for it says to the hus- 
band, Speak kindly to your wife 
when in the house as when the 
ears of others are listening, and do 
not think that itis no matter now 
that company dress is off. Ask a 


+ favor with deference, acknowledge 


one with great gratitude, and be- 
stow ope with ‘a sweet kindness; 
and do not think that your position 
as husband. abrogates all. those 
duties of courtesy that you so 


» cheerfully underwent and so will- 
ingly consecrated when you were: 


engaged’ to that beautiful girl 
- whom you then thought the best 


being God ever made. 
‘lovely girl, who. bad 
| to suppose that he whom of all 


“dove 


ood reason 


she loved best was a model of gen- 
‘tleness, has found as a wife the 
suddenly transformed into 
ething very different; but 

iabity says, Be always the 


to you, wives, 


Speak 


‘not speak to your parents, and do 


Many a 


tient, cheerful, pure and full of 
religious trust, and than you are 
true ladies, you have earned that 
honored name, and it will be 
wreathed around your brow in di- 
amond letters. Hathers and moth- 
ers, be polite tu your children, let 
the liitle ones see that you respect | 
as well as love them, and then you 
will bind them to your feart with 
chains of gold. Say, “Thank you,” 
ifthey do you a favor, and “Please,” 
if you ask for one; and let them 
see that you think a great deal of) 
the dignity of their nature, and so} 
lead them by gracious steps, 
through the example of your own 
delicacy, into a most perfect refine- 
ment. And, children, politeness 
from you to your parents is a duty 
that God enjoins, and from which 
you cannot withoutsin escape. Do 


not speak of them, except in the 
most respectful terms. And, 
brothers and sisters, do not pre- 
sume upon your near relationship, 
as if it conferred a right for coarse 
manners. No such thing; and 
just as careful should you be of 
each other’s tastes, just as gener- 
ous to each other’s failings, and 
just as considerate of each one’s 
feelings as if you were ‘dealing 
with a stranger. 

* * * * 


NO REALLY GOOD MANNERS WITHOUT- 
GOOD MORALS. 


Good manners, good morals, and 
a thorough Christianity are one | 
and the same thing; and, in fact, 
manners and morals never blushed 
in their full beauty, nor ri- 
pened into their rich power, nor 
escaped into their splendid apoca- 
lypse, until the new revelation 
burst upon the earth. § And our 
behavior is wholly wrong unless 
we are bathed in the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. 

Some may ask, Was not the) 
great sinner, Chesterfield of Eng- 
land a gentleman? Yes, im» one 
sense he was; for he could make a 
good bow, enter a room handsome- 
ly, greet one with exquisite grace, 
talk, walk, and laugh in the most 
taking way, and write exquisitely. 
But yet his inward emptiness, his 
hollow scepticism, and his tremen- 
dous nothingness made him only | 
an automaton, a figure-head, and 
an iraage that was set to work on 
wheels; and he had no gushing, 
burning and loving heart.  Un- 
doubtedly, those near to him felt 
that, with all his refinement, he 
was an iceberg; but just add to his 
character the Christian glories, 
and then he would have swept. all 
England with his power, while his 
name would have leapt down the 
centuries enthroned on the just 
admiration of reyerent students. 


+? 


Which Rule Guides You? 


“What I wish for. my own sons, 
I mast do for the sons of other 


‘He detetmines to conquer, and does it, 


WHAT WINS. 

The world has full many a hero: 

Go read what those heroes, have done, 
And you'll find that thonghb oft they were 

bafiled, 

They kept wp their courage and won. 
They never lost courage in failure, 

Giving up, as the weak-hearted will, 
But said, “We will try and keep trying, 

And conquer all obstacles still.” 


‘ofks. 


And this they have done, the world over. 
Their tasks were accomplished at last 
By often repeated endeavor; 
The young oak may bend to the blast, 
But it springs to its place when it passes, 
And grows to pew strength every day, 
And in time it stands firm in the tempest, 
Whose wrath whirls the tall pine away. 


Defeat makes a man more persistent. 
‘Ifthe right kind of courage is his; 


And this is what heroism is. 
Strive on with a patient endeayor; 
The steadfast of purpose will win. 
Defeat comes today, but tomorrow 
May usher the grand triumph in. 
—Wide Awake. 


The Left-out Part. 


_ Mamie was learning to cook. 
She was twelve years old, and her 


; mother had said, “surely a girl so 


old ought to know how to make 
good bread and cake.” So every 
baking morning, she was expected 
to spend one hour in the pantry, 


| watching and helping her’ mother 


put. together the ingredients of 


| plain wholesome food, and to haye 


care of the fire and. oven’s heat 
while the batter she had stirred 
and the dough she had rolled were 
baking. 

One evening, not long before 
Mamie’s bedtime, her mother had 
said, looking up from her sewing 
in the sitting-room: 

“You may set the bread sponge 
to-night entirely alone, Mamie, and 
T will not go out with you into the} 
pantry. First get ready your 
yeast and flour and milk, just as I 
have tanght and shown you, and 
to-morrow morning you may knead 
out the loaves and take the care 
yourself of their raising.and bak- 
ing.” 

Mamie was very glad and proud 
to be so trusted, and, tying on her 
big white cooking apron, darted 
into the pantry, after carefully 
washing and drying her hands, 
eager for her papa to see that his 
little girl could make the best of 
bread. 

The kneading-board came down 
from its nail with an important 
little flirt and bang. ‘lhen she 
sifted a panful of flow, and 
brought butter and milk and a 
yeast cake from the cellar, and hot 
water from the kitchen, and then 
was ready to mix her sponge. 

The yeast cake she put into a 
little warm water to dissolve. 
Then into the big bread-bowl she 


mothers.” 

So said Mrs, Hayes; and that is 
the Christian rule as regards strong 
drink. ‘The selfish rule is to be 
indifferent to other mother’s sons 
so long as you think yours safe. 


~ Goodness is better than happi-| 
ness; and. if pain be the minister) 
11 | Of Boodn 


I can’ see that it isa 


of salt, three tablespoonfuls of 


carefully measured four cups of|well established, to clasp hands— na 
and sing this exquisitehymnatthe = 


milk, three cups of watez,—just 
enough hot to bring the mixture 
to blood heat,—one tablespoonful 


the pan 


them 


wad of sticky clay. 
“And all because you 


mother said, discovering the cup 
of dissolved yeast pushed aside on 
the pantry shelf, when called the 
next morning by her little girl to 
see what ailed her bread sponge. 


I put in everything else, the but- 
ter and salt and sugar,—and every- 


had set dissolving and then forgot, 
But how strange that such a little 
thing—only a tablespoonfull of 
yeast-water—could.. have spoiled 
my bread! Just think, mamma, all 
that great flat cake of heavy dough 
needed to make it rise and fill the 
bowl with pufty, feathery sponge 
was just this littie bit of yeast; 
and because I didn’t put it In my 
bread batter itis all spoiled and 
wasted,’—and Mamie, with a very 
sober little face, scraped the clayey, 
sticky mass into the swill-bucket. 
But it was not wasted—the les- 
son that thosespoiled loavestaught. 
Mamie had been thinking that 
it didn’t matter if she didn’t take 
Christ as her Savior, so long as 
she was a truthful, obedient, kind 
little girl. She didn’t see that she 
needed to be a Christian if she 
was only a good, sunny-tempered 
little girl, But the left-out yeast, 
the leaven, without which the best 
sponge is spoiled in spite of the 
good things it held-——its sugar, and 
milk and butter—led her to see 
that her life and every other life 
needs the “little leayen”—Christ’s 
love—in it to make it expand and 
fit for God’s use; for without this 


leaven our .lives will be wasted 


and our souls castaways.—Selected. 
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A Choice Book of Song, 

“Hymns Pro Patria,” by Rey. 
Dr. Rankin, owr new national lau- 
reate, is a choice yolume, just is- 
sued by John B. Alden of 393 
Pearl street, New York. They 
might fitly have been called “Lyr- 
ics of the Times,” for notably more 
than any hymn writer, Dr. Rankin 
seems aware of the newer applica- 
tions of Christianity to humanity’s 
needs, and his bugle notes are 
not simply for thé fun of it, but 
specifically to call souls onward to 
victory in the battles of the hour. 

There is hardly a theme that 
we care for in these days, but 
his muse has touched it to adorn. 

# * * * 

“God be with you till we meet 
again,’ 1s the best known of all 
these noble and distinctiyel» 
American hymns. 
had its equal as a sacred Teaye— 


taking. Like so many of this ~ 


writers’ hymns, it has a martial. 


measure; and as white ribboners, — 


itis our custom and has become 


conclusion ‘of our conventions, of 
which we hold not less than five. 


county—or, marching past ow 
chiefs, and shaking hands with: 
this sweet, stirring tune, 


love's 


of rising and being fit to knead 
into pufiy white loaves thanagreat 


forgot to’ ~ 
put yeast in the batter,” Mamie’s ~ 


“Q mamma, I did forget it! But 


thing but that yeast-cake that L. 


We have never: ~ 


hundred yearly—State, district or ¥. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


GOD BE WITH YOU TILL WE MEET 
AGAIN, 


Bopled from Hymns Pro Patria, by J. E. Rankin. 
ublishad by John B. Alden, New York. | 


MUSIC IN “THE EPWORTH BYMNAL.”' 
God be with you till we meet again, 
By his counsels, guide, uphold you; 
With His sheep, securely fold you; 
God be with you till we meet agaia. 
3 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Neath his wings protecting, hide you; 
Daily manna still divide you; 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
With the oil of joy anoint you; 
Sacred ministries appoint you; 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with } ou till we meet again, 
When life’s perils thick confound you; | 
Put His arms unfailing round you; 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Of His promises remind you; 
For Life’s upper garner bind you; 
God be wit’ you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Sicknesses and sorrows taking, 
Never leaving, nor forsaking; 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Keep love’s banner floating o’er you; 
Smite death’s threat’ning wave before 

you; 

God be with you till we meet again. 


God be with you till we meet again, 
Ended when for you earth’s story, 
Israel’s chariot sweep to glory; 

God be with you till we meet again. 

CHORUS. 


Till we meet at Jesus’ feet, 
God be with you till we meet again 


Lucy Webb Hayes. 

Born August 28, 1831, Died June 
25, 1889. Stricken suddenly as 
she sat at her sewing in the home 
of which she was the centre and 
light, she lingered four days in 
apparent unconsciousness, then 
passed “through the gates into the 
city,” leaving *a home darkened 
and a nation in mourning, sorrow- 
ing, yet rejoicing that in its soil 
should grow this perfect flower of 
perfect womanhood. How noble 
and sweet her life was up to the 
time when called to preside at the 
White House was best told by 
Miss Willard in Our Union, June | 
1877, from which we quote: 

Dr. Webb, the father of Mrs 
Aayes, died when she was_ two 
years old. When her daughter 
savas about ten years old, Mrs. 
‘Webb determined that she would 
remove to Delaware, Ohio, with 
her two sons and her little girl, 
the youngest of the family. Mrs. 
Webb was of the best blood in the 
Jand, for she was of Puritan, New 
England, ancestry. Her convic- 
tions of right and her loyalty of 
duty had the the threefold inten- 
sity of inheritence, education and 
personal experience. The Bible 
was, with her, judge. jury and 
advocate on all questions concern- 
practical, everyday life. Three 
letters lie before we from persons 
who were personally acquainted 
with Mrs. Webb. This is their 
testimony : 

“She was a woman of solid 
worth, rare common sense, and 


| were graduated here. 


Hayes which I like to emphasize. 
She absolutely will not talk ‘gos- 
sip. Hyen in the intimate con- 
fidences of daily intercourse, she 
is as guarded as in the presence 
of the multitude.” 

Two years at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University were followed by several 
years of study in the Cincinnutti 
Wesleyan Female College, of 
which Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Wilbur} 
had the management. Many of 
the noblest women of the West, 
foremost in missionary, temper- 
ance aud other Christian work, | 


While yet in her teens she met) 
Rutherford B. Hayes, who, after 
his graduation at Gambier, Ohio} 
had opened a law office in Cincin- 
natti. He writes of her: ‘My 
friend Jones has introduced me 
to many of the city belles, but I 
do not see any who make me for- 
get the natural gayety and attrac- 
tiveness of Miss Lucy.” 

One of her friends gives these 
interesting items: 

“Tt was my good fortune to be 
a guest at the small and unpreten- 
tious wedding of Lucey Webb, in 
1852. The only attendant of the 
young pair was a beautiful child 
of eight years, the daughter of 
the bridegroom’s only sister. This 
same child, now the wife of a 
distinguished citizen of Columbus 
Ohio, sat beside her aunt, looking 
down from the gallery on the sub- 
limely simple ceremonies of the 


been learned, participated in the 
crusade work, she sympathised 
heartily with those who did so, 
and was at least a nominal mem- 
member of the Executive commit- 
tee of the League in Fremont, 
Ohio. An officer of that society 
writes: “Occasionally her noble 
face brightened our meetings for 
prayer. General Hayes gave vs 
the use of his hall-for our temper- 
ance mass meetings and daily 
prayer meetings. I have attended 
receptions at his residence after 
his election as governor, and never 
was adrop +f anything stronger 
than coffee offered to his guests.” 
When they went to the White 
House they determined to adhere 
to their temperance principles, 
aud did so, through storms of op- 
position. It threatened to become 
an international matter, as the 
Secretary of State remonstrated, 
saying that it was an insult to the 
representatives of foreign powers, 
when the guests of the President, 
not to offer them the wines they 
were accustomed to in their own 
cauntry. But Mrs. Hayes stood 
firm, and her husband nobly sup 
ported her. She said: “IL have 
young sons who haye never tasted 
liquor; they shall not receive from 
my hand, or with the sanction that 
its use in our family would give, 
their first taste of what might 
prove their ruin. What I wish 
for I must do 


inauguration of R. B. Hayes as 
president. It has been a marriage | 
of almost ideal happiness, and to’ 
overstate the devotion of Mrs. | 
Hayes to her home, her husband! 
and her children, would be almost 
impossible. The heroism she 
displayed in sharing her husband’s | 
army hfe has been the theme of} 
many a newspaper reporter.” 

Mrs Hayes has been from child- 
hood an earnest Christian, a 
member of the Methodist church. | 
Her expressions of sympathy for 
the suffering, and her constant 
benefactions tothe poor are not 
offered through the accepted etal 
lic eannels, but rather so quietly 
that, prominently as her social 
position has long been, they are 
almost lost to the public gaze. 


symmetrical Christian character. 
Tam sure if the course of Mrs. 
Hayes is such as to command the 
respect of the true hearted people 
of our land, she inherits the ability 
to make it so largely as a legacy 
from her mother.” 4g 
Another writes: “The mother 
of Mrs. Hayes was a lady of rare 
“eommon sense, in which the 
the daughter strongly resembles 
~ “her.” 5 


4 third has this: “There is one: 
trait in the character of Mrs. 


Her unostentatious habits are well 
known. Since the republic was 
founded, its shoddy element has 
never received a more substantial 


rebuke than from the simple cos- 
tume, gentle home life, and quiet 
manners of Mrs.. Hayes, when 
“Lady of the White House.” ~ 
Her. temperance record, to us, is 
a subject of peculiar interest, and| 
special. effort, has. been made to 
get at “the truth, the whole truth 


land she did, thus doing she en- 


shrined herself in the hearts of 
the nation. In recognition of this, 
the national W. C. T. U. had her 
portrait painted by Huntingdon, 
for the White House; reproduced 
Im miniature, it brightens thous- 
ands of homes and local union. 
Outside of Washington the 
papers sneered at Mr. Hayes’ 
‘puritanical notions,’ and depicted 
in doleful colors the dismal state 
dinners which must result from 
her fanaticism. Washington knew 
better, for Mrs Hayes soon demon- 
strated that a capable woman as 


hostess is much more efficatious 
than wine in producing brilliant 
dinner effects. All Washington 
was soon acknowledging her suc- 
cess in this direction. We spent 
some time in Washington during 
the first two yéars of this adminis- 
tration, and were astonished to 
find how very popular Mrs. Hayes 
was, even among those who con- 
sidered her a fanatic:on the tem- 
perance question. Outside news- 
paper gossip had led us to expect 
something very different, but hers 
was a character whose innate 
strength and sweetness combined, 
overcame all opposition.” 


‘and nothing but the truth,” Al-| She brought into the White 


su ’ ry 


in official residences. This was 
felt, not only by her own immedi- 
ate family, but by all attaches. 
C. H. Hendley, for many years 
executive clerk there, testifies that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes drew their 
official and personal family closer 
than he ever knew to be done in 
his twelve years’ experience. He 
says: 

Every Thanksgiving Day while 
they were there they gave an 
elaborate course dinner to the 
secretary and clerks and_ their 
families, insisting that all the 


children above three years old 
should be brought along. The 
dinner was served in the state 


dining room, and lasted two or 
three hours; and after it was over 
Mrs. Hayes would go in the Blue 
room and play on the piano—at 
which she was very clever—or 
romp with the children, and all 
would have a fine time. They 
said it was the only real home 
affair they had in the White House 
during their residence there, and 
they wanted to make it as much 
as possible. Mrs. Hayes was a 
a very womanly woman. She 
never lost her motherly character- 
istics, and she was always free 
from any affectation or anything 
of that kind. She was continually 
doing pretty things for others, 
sending out little tokens and at- 
tentions, especially if one was 
sick, and her remembrances of 
flowers were continuous. 

She was a woman whose children 
were on very intimate terms with 
her. This is the only expression 
T can think of, and [ will tell you 
what I mean. You know how 
some young men grow up without 
retaining that close relationship to 
their mother. Butthe White House 
boys in those days, and not merely 
little Fannie Hayes, would go up, 
but the biggest of them, and put 
their arms around her and joke 
with her and be as free and unob- 
served in conversation as though 
they were companions of the same 
age. 

* * * * * 

The ending of this life so full of 
good works, was just as any busy 
worker might well choose. There 
was no decay of physical or men- 
tal powers, po lingerering pain 
nor agonizing parting from loved 
ones. Inthe full perfection of 
her powers the summoiis came and 
she “was not, for God took her.” 
Around her death-bed gathered 
her husband, her children and 
dear niece who as a child attended 
her wedding, and again was with 
her at the inauguration of her 
husband. A nation waited anx- 
iously for the news from that 
darkened room, and angels gave 
her glad welcome as she passed 
beyond our reach. The deepest 
sympathy of the great white-rib- 
bon host goes out to that stricken 
household, yet it is mingled with 
congratulation that they were so 
long permitted to hold such close 
communion with this queenly soul 
now passed into the skies. Her 
funeral occurred. on Friday, June 
28, President L. D. McCabe, who 
offieiated at her marriage and at 
her silver wedding officiating. — 
The Union Signal. 
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The Way to Build up a Church. Deeding of Church Property. 


Whenever aman, an individual 
Christian, finds that he has both 
time and capacity, it is his duty to 
follow the Master in seeking and 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- saving his fellow men; and let me 


Jigion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeayor 
“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS,—Single copy, one year, 
to 10 copie to one rere each,- - - - « 
we eciimen copy sent free. 
PST. u. DOUTHIT, Pub’, 
Shelbyville, I). 


If You Please. 

In the interest of a better un- 
derstanding of existing serious 
and honest differences,. and in the 
spirit of love to God and man, the 
editor of this paper most respect- 
fully invites all who receive this 
number to aid in its circulation. 
If you believe in that for which 
it stands, of course you will do 
what you can to extend its circula- 

. tion; and if you do not believe in 


ition on vital questions that 


tend. it in order to judge justly 
and oppose intelligently, 


A few more copies of our num- 
ber in memory of Henry W. Foote 
can be furnished at this office. 


There is not one word in the 
New Testament about Christ's 
making an atonement for the sins 
of the world. The word “atone- 
ment” is only in the New Testa- 
ment once, and is “reconciliation” 
in the new version, and yet men 
talk about it, write and preach 
about it, and hinge our salvation 
on this doctrine, as if it were the 
gist of the Master’sword. Trouble 
comes by being wiser than the 
word. 


Dangerous to Neglect Public Wor- 
ship. 
The following words were utter- 


ed by Dr. Bellows at the dedica-| pastor? In every congregation are | still to bid us speak not 


~ - - $1.00) ment. 


say to you that the beginning of 
revivals of religion is like the be- 
ginning of a fire 1m which you take 
a single coal, it may be, and lay a 
little fuel on it, and blow it a mo- 
At first it blazes a little 
bit, and then blazes a little bit 
more, every additional stick you 
put on making it more certain 
that the next one will catch. 

Do you wait until the whole 
church is waked up before you 
move. If you can find any mem- 
ber of it thatis in sympathy with 
you, put your heart and his togeth- 
er, and they will make a sympa- 
thetic influence which may bring 
anotherin, Draw in individuals. 
Look around for them. Do not 
look around for the church. The 
church will take care of itself; and 
you should take care of yourselves 
Collect two, three, four people; 
and the moment you thus form a 
center of feeling it begins to whirl 
and sweep in others. Lt is notdif- 
ficult for three or four persons in 
‘a community to form a center that 


are around about them.—Beecher. 


~ Singing From The Heart. 


- What would be thought of a 
pastor who should say to -his 
people, “I shall preach only when 
I feel like it; I_have a slight cold 
today, you must get some’ one else 
to preach or else go without 
preaching”? Or what would be 
thought of him if he went into his 
pulpit and conducted the exercises 
in such a half-hearted manner as 
to give the impression that the 
service was a burden which he 
would be glad to be rid of? 


A congregation would not get 
much inspiration from the minis- 
trations of such a man, would it? 
The pastor is naturally expected 
to enter with his whole heart into 
the service of the sanctuary and the 
prayer room , and to conduct his 
part of the worship in a_ spirit of 
devoted enthusiasm. 


But is the duty all with the 


The Plainfield and Table Grove 


NOTABLE EVENTS. 


On October 2, the National Civil-Ser- 


parishes have deeded their church | vice Reform association in session at 


ist purposes, and leaves the par- 
ishin control of the property forall 
Universalist ends. 
of the Executive Committee, 
Dicker has prepared a letter upon 
this subject which we commend to 


the delegates and all parishes own-| ed. 


properties to the Convention Philadelphia, re-elected | Hon. George 

hiel: te ia aden Wm. Curtis, president, The resolutions 
which were also re-€ eedec adopted commend President Harmson 
inthe usual form. This action|for the admirable civil-service commis- 


secures the property to Universal- | sion which he appointed and for the sup- 


port which he accordsit, but say that the 
execution of the law is seriously endan- 
gered by the appointment as heads of 


Atthe request offices of men not in sympathy with the 
Mr. |law; and in 


this way the President's 
pledges have not been kept. ‘The postal 
administration, and especially the rail- 
way mail service, was severely condemr- 
During the discussion of the resolu- 


ing property not so secured.— The | tions it was pointed out that during the 


Universalist, Chicago, Ill. 


+O+ 


Made Them Feel at Home. 


Alady stood up in a meeting 


entire term of Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration 1,999: changes had been made in 
that branch of the service, while in the 
seven months of Mr, Harrison’s adminis- 
tration there had been over 2,400 changes. 


he first session of the Iiiternational 


and testified how kindly she had American Congress, composed of dele- 
been treated by strangers in a|gates from the seventeen independent 
strange city, Whenshe went to| powers ofthe two Americas conyened at 
x She i Vaper Washington, D.C., October 2. Secretary 
chureh a lady made her acquaint- Blaine made an address of weleome in, 
ance and introduced her to others, which he expressed the hope that this 
and soon made her feel quite at} peaceful conference wonld do much to 
home. That not being enough, promote unity. sympathy and friendship 
She waa vakikea by several nibmbers between the nations of America, 


4 and that each would find profit and ad- 
of that church yery soon, and had yantage from an enlarged intercourse 


no reason to regret she was among | with the others. Mr. Blaine was elected 


strangers. 
recently visited astrange church 
andali the recognition she got 


I 


nye Trice Vege! shypane eS 


ay 
to say, who are you, anyway, and 
where did you come-from?’ It 
is needless to say that she added 
that the audience was. small, and 
that she was evidently the only 
stranger present, and she was so 
much of a curiosity that she had 
never since courage sufficient to 
“show” herself in that church. 


The Voice of the Dead. 

The following beautiful senti- 
ment was expressed by the late 
Henry Wilder Foote at the funeral 
; service of a dear friend some years 
ago, but, as one who knew him welt 
suggests, might well be spoken of 
himself now: 

“Remembrance and Affection, 
Comfort and Faith, have a spirit- 
ual voice, with which they speak 
to the spirit, and need*not human 
speech. And the dear friend 
whose tender and blessed memory 
has gathered us together here for 
one last office of loving care, seems 
in the 


tion of the Church of the Messiah,|some who can sing—men and| praise which his spirit of humility 


St. Louis, buta few weeks before 
his death: 


| re 2 tty MM pres! TE gy Eg 7! 
qbyar eae bes locked: seas Doe een eid Mey Vag 


women whom God has called to | was ever wont to put far from him. 


be leaders in a most important] Yet though he calls us not to 
part ofhis worship. Do these sing- 


My own conviction is, that a|ers in Israel know that, humanly | giving, which we bring even where 
single generation grown up in uni-|speaking, the pastor is as depend-| sorrow and separation have made 
yersal ignorance of public worship|ent upon them for inspiration as|their home. For God’s gifts are 


and without direct inculcation of|they upon him? Elisha, we read,| not as man’s. 
personal religion, by the preached | called 


word, would occasion such a re-|listening to the music, the Spirit! visible presence which was the 
vulsion, by its calamitous effect on of the Lord came down, and he] least of that which we loved. We 
morals, order, peace, honesty in | prophesied. Many a pastor has|have not to mourn over a perished | and fourth class postmasters—more than 
trade, safety of human life and de-| felt that hymns which have gone | good, but in Christian hope and 
cency in the relations of the sexes} up to God, as a willing sacrifice faith to be grateful for the heayen- 
—in the outraging of women and|from his people, returned in the|ly treasure safely laid up for us 
the brutalizing of youth, that it|/form of Pentecostal tongues, and| from the years that are past.” 


would tempt the State to make/rested upon him, L 
neglect of public worship a penal|has been enabled to speak in the 
and bring back something | language of many hearts, as the 
like the old New England police cee gave him utterance.—Selec- 
-! etd, \ 


offense, 


laws against Sabbath-breakers. 


so that he 


and says, ‘“Can’t.”” God always en- 
courages, and says, ‘‘Can.” 


Another said she had |permanent president of the congress, 


which adjourned to meet Monday, Novem- 


ber 18, - After adjournment the delegates 
26 ‘ © 80% | attended a reception at the White House ~~" 
was that numbers of people ‘made -where they were presented t«; the ‘Pres’ 


of the cabinet. On October 3, the dele- 


gates started on their tour of this coun- ~* 


try visiting West Point. on-that day;. 
apd Boston, Lawrenee, and Lowell 
Mass.;Manchester, N. H.; Portland, Me: 
and Hartford, Conn.; in the order named. 


The friends and neighbors of Miss 
Frances £. Willard gave her a gennine 
surprise op the occasion of her fiftieth 
birthday, last Saturday, September 28. 
Miss Willard thought to observe the day 
quietly with her mother and a few close 
friends at her home in Evanston, but 
early in the morning telegrams, messages 
of congratulation, and letters began to 
pour in from allover the country—from 
statesmen, poets, teachers, preachers and 
men and women interested in reform 
movements--with many a bunch of flowers 
from neighbors, and birthday gifts. In 
the afternoon about two hundred children 
from the public schools, attended by @ 
band of music, marched to her house and 
requested her to accompany them to the 
Methodist church where a harvest home 
program had been specially prepared. In 
the evening a large reception was held in 
her honor at the Methodist church, 


President George William Curtis, in 
his annual address before the National 
Civil-Service Reform Association, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, October 1, vigorous- 
ly denounced the course of President 
Harrison in not keeping the pledges made 
in the Chicago platform, or, his own pur- 
pose expressed during the campaign ir 
which he declared “that fitness, and not 
party service, should be the essential test 
in appointments.” Mr. Curtis quoted the 


praise—every thoughtis a thanks- | opinion of a high constitutional authori- 


ty (President Madison who largely mold- 
ed the constitution) that to make arbi- 
trary removals would render a president 
liable to removal; yet the assistant post- 


: \ What he bestows, | master-general (James 8S. Clarkson, the 
or a minstrel, and while} he taketh not from us, save in the| Scoundrel who tried to bribe St. Jobn, 


and, without scruple bought the stolen 
mailing list of “The Voice”) is reported 
to have boasted that about fifteen thous- 


a quarter of the whole number of such: 
oflices—were displaced during the first 
five months of the present administration. 
Mr. Curtis in speaking of the contemp- 
tnous tone of the Republican press 
throughout the country in regard to this 
reform said, “No jeer is too contemp- 


The devil always. discourages, | tuousfor reform, no epithet 1s too acrid.” 


And yet the pledge to civil-service re- 
form is one of the most prominent in the 
party platform. — 
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“A Purer (hristianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears but its: name. 
Sannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome.» Let our lives re- 
yeul its beauty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's zate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul atid it shall save thine own. 


Enterel as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILUD, Itz, Ocr. 15, 1889. 


Unitarianism, aswe understand 
and advocate it, means spiritwal 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


No issue is ever settled that is 
not settled right. 
a a 
The Turks, who are prohibition 
ists are working to abolish saloons 
kept by “Christians’’? in Con- 


stantinople. This must set the 
real Christians to thinking. 
A} <p - 


“The deyil loves to fish in muddy 
water,’ so said George Whitfield. 
Very true, and even very good 
and wide-awake people, in some 
respects, are sometimes caught in 

. the fog about a vital issue that 
ay greatly concerns human welfare. 
~~ Under ances the 


ite) < prophesies 
4 smooth things for my people, 
;) >) Tsrael.” an 


It Does Make a Vast Difference. 

That’ story on fourth page 
— “Doing His Best.”—a__his- 
torical incident by Edward Everett 
Hale, isa mighty sermon, full of 
suggestiveness. What infinite re- 
sults hang upon the hair of a 
seeming trifle! The tide of battle, 
and it may be that the fate of the 
American people for ages to come, 
depended upon that lame young 
man doing or not doing his best 
to put that shoe on Col. Warner’s 
horse. Just then and there, too, 
Luke Varnum’s polities might haye 
been an infinite factor in shaping 
the destiny of his country for weal 
or woe. Upon the trifle of a ballot 
may hang the fate of a nation. 
This applies also to what one 
may say and do or not say and do 
for the church and religious inter- 
ests, at some critical hour. 


Our Ethel used to play a good 
deal in the Sabbath-school class. 
One day she had been very quiet. 
She sat up prim, and behaved so 
nicely that after the recitation was 
over the teacher remarked: “Ethel 
my dear you are a very good little 
girl to-day.” “Yes’m I couldn't 
help being good. I dota tiff neck. 


A Unrrarian Vinw or Carist.— 
One can conceive of no higher law 
for heaven or for any order of be- 
ings below the throne of God than 
is prescribed by the precepts, sug- 

ested by the spirit, or clearly in- 
Biated by the example of Jesus 
Christ.—Rev, A. P. Peabody. 
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DEVELOPING. 


From a Christian Basis in 
Particular to “Truth 
Righteousness and 
Love’’ in Gen- 
eral. 


Which Being Interpreted by Many Common 
Undeveloped Mortals Means a Radical 
Change 


From Simply Pure Faith in God as Revealed 
by Jesus Christ to “A Working Basis” 
of Anything that Anyone has a mind 
to Call Unitarian. 


ALL THIS IN BEHALF OF “BREADTH” 
AND “UNITY” 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE WESTERN 
CONFERENCE. 


The Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence was first organized on a dis- 
tinctly avowed Christian basis, 
and thus helped to establish some 
strong and influential “churches 
that still flourish. Then, after 
years, the conference dropped the 
name Christian and refused to 
recognize Jesus Christ as Leader. 
It merely declared its object to be 
“for the advancement of the king- 
dom of God.” This, we suppose, 
in order to ayoid offending Jews 
and deists. Then, in order to be 


ter in religion.” But that word 
“yeligion” was offensive to some 
people. Therefore, finally, at 
Cincinnati in 1886, the Confer- 
ence dropped “religion” and sub- 
stituted as its platform “truth, 
righteousness and loye’ in the 
world: This platform wasdesign- 
ed to accommodate the most fastidi- 
ous mind and sensitive conscience, 
from the ranting atheist and most 
highly developed “liberal” to 
the Christian of so tender or in- 
different faith that he would sooner 
see his Master ignored and _ reject- 
ed than to disturb the harmony of 
the Unitarian household or define 
the object of organized Unitari- 
anism. 

Below are some statements and 
re-statements of some of the pro- 
cesses, if you please, of- this so 
called Unitarian development. 


We hope, by the way, that none 
of our readers will for a moment 
infer thatsuch is the  legiti- 
mate outcome of the true Unita- 
rian faith as held by Channing, 
Clarke, Peabody, Hale, Furness 
and the shining multitude of 
saintly men and women who have 
rejoiced in the name Unitarian as 
standing for faith in the simple, 
pure, free Christianity of Christ. 
There are Americans and there are 
Americans, and there are Unitarians 
and there are Unitarians. Political 
anarchists do not truly represent 
Americans, and non-Christian and 
non-theistic platforms do not at 
all represent Christian Unitarians, 


A Free Religious thar ae Organized in 
I 


nois, contributed for Christian purposes; we 


have no choice only to use them for such 
purposes. Jf you mean Chrstianity it 
will be easy for you to say so, If you do 
not mean that, we have no alternative 
but to tell you, nay, and use our funds 
in other directions,” 


However, if we now understand 
correctly, the American Unitarian 
Association has been, for the 
.| past year or two, making an ap- 

S . ? . . 
Jones Shes see “Business Committee,” | propriation for the work of the 
“were adopte oY &@ unanimous vo 8 an 4 E . an ° Pp i a 
without aiapiesion” (the emphasis jg | Secretary of this Illinois Frater 
ours): ‘nity of Liberal Relgious Socie- 

Resolved, That the trustees about to ties.” 
iy elpcied. tie deere seal Aap arg The above, it will be observed 
this organization under the name © i fi i se eae 
Illinois Conference of Unitarian and oth- | took place the year before the 
er Independent Societies. : Western Conference at Cincinnati 

Resolved, That our object be stated as 1 passed its revolutionary resolu- 
follows—The transaction of business per- | tion. 


[From Our Best Words, December 1885,] 


In the report published. in “Unity,” 
Nov, 21, 1885, of the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-fourth Session of the “Tlinois 
Fraternity of Liberal Religious Socie- 
ties,” held in Geneva, Oct, 13, 14, 15, 1885. 
we read that in the afternoon session of 
the last day of the conference (Thurs- 
day, Oct. 15), the following, among other 
resolutions, presented by Rey. Jenk. Ui. 


more broad and unifying, the Con- 


tainingto the general interests of the 
societies connected with the conference, 

Resolved, That the “Unity” motto, 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion”, be engraved on the seal of 
this conference. 

We call especial attention to the fact 
that the conference thus organized, 

1 Is not Christian, either byits name 
oritsavowal of principles: it nowhere 
calls itself Christian or says anything 
that even implies that it stands for Chris- 
tianity: 

2. Isnot Unitarian, only in part, even 
with the breadest, loosest understanding 
of Unitarianism—for it declares itself to 
beaconterence of “Unitarian and other 
Independent Societies.” Independent 
Societies are not necessarily either 
Christian or Unitarian, in any sense of 
Christian or any sense of Unitarian. 
Mark, the name of the Conference does 
not even employ the word “church”: it 
says Oonference of Unitarian and other 
Independent “Societies.” Of course this 
may include (and with perfect right to 
come in) not only Christian but non- 
Christian societies; not only Unitarian 
.but  non-Unitarian;—anything that 
chooses to call itself an “Independent 
Society’’—Hthical, Free Religious, Spir- 
‘itualist, Positivist, Agnostic, Secnlarist, 
Liberal Teague; or Mormon or Roman 
Catholic for that matter. _ ; 


1. Its folly. This must be painfully 


evident to many; but. we shall not now 
say what we are tempted to say under 
this head... — eh 

9. Its weakening effect upon our State 
work, as Christian believers, seeking to 
preeclaim the gospel of Christ and estab- 
lish distinctly avowed Christian congre- 
gations. : 

3. Its influence upon society at large 
in keeping us misunderstood, and making 
us misunderstood more and more. 

4. The embarrassing position in which 
it puts the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. That body is organized on a 
distinct Christian basis:—the money it 
receives for missionary purposes it re- 
ceives mainly from Christian people—it 
jismainiy money given forthe distinct 
purpose of promulgating Christian 
Unitarianism. Yet, here is a conference 
which asks to be half supported by A. U. 
A. morey, while it deliberately ineorpor- 
ates itself as an organization which de- 
clines to take the Christian name or avow 
asingle distinctively Christian position, 
Nay, more than that, it declines to call 
itself Unitarian, except in part: nor will 
itbeso “bigoted” or “narrow” or “old 
fogy” as to makeitself even a conference 
of “churches.” Yet itasks $700a year 
from the A. U. A.,a body organized (ac- 
cording to its own constitution); 

Ast. “To collect and diffuse informa- 
tion representing the state of Unitarian 
Christianity in our country; 


2nd, “To produce union, sympathy, 
and co-operation among Liberal. Chris- 
tians; 

8rd. “To publish and distribute books 
and tracts, inculeating correct views of 
religion, in such form and at such price 
as shall afford all an opportunity of be- 
ing acquainted with Christian truth.” 

Now we submit that this is seriously 
embarrassing to the A, U. A. That body 
wants peace. It wants to be large, broad 
generous in its Western work. It wants 
to know no mere theological opinions in 
the appropriation of its money in the 
West. And, yet, here comes a company 
of men in our state and push matters to 
such an wunwarrantable extreme—re- 
move our state conference so completely 
off from Christian ground, that it seems 
to nota few to be a farce, or, if not that 
then a piece of dishonesty, to try to get 
money for its support from a Unitarian 
and Christian Organization like the A. U. 
A.’And what can the A. U. A. do when an 
application for help comes to it from 
such a body? Can it do anything else 
than say, “We are exceedingly sorry to 
be placed in such an embarrassing and 
really painful position. But we cannot 


MR. BACHELOR’S OPINION 


Mr. Bachelor, writing of “Our 
Western Work” in the ‘‘Unitarian 
Review,” for September says: 

The Dllinois Conference frankly goes 
with the Western Couference, and, as a 
consequence, is weak, divided, and una- 
ble to carry on any missionary work of 
importance; the larger churches absent 
themselves, and the contributions are 
insufficient to pay the running expenses. 
A broader policy, which would make it 
possible for Unitarians who object to the 
position of the Western Conference to 
vomein, would make the Illinois Con- 
ference what it ought to be,—the most 
influential Conference of the West. 


‘ONITY’ TAKES CREDIT. 
“Unity” of October 5, contains 


the following: 

The Ilinois Unitarian Conference held 
its 20th session in the Upitarian Church, 
Bloomington, Oct. 1—3. ‘The names of 
17 ministers were on the program, in- 
cluding the four Chicago pastors, Rev. 
John Snyder, of St. Louis; Rey. Geo. B. 


_ Now we object tosuch an organization, 


Stocking, Universalist, of Peoria; Rev. 
Virgil H. Brown, of the People’s Church, 
Princeton; Rev, Messrs. Lamb, of Mo- 
line, Sprague, of Buda, and Root of Hins- 
dale, who have recently been added to 


isters settled in the state. This is not 
bad for a Conference that “is’ weak, di- 
vided, and unable to carry on any mis- 
sonary work of importance,” as Rey. Geo. 
Batchelor mildly puts itin the Septem- 
bernumber of the “Unitarian Review. 
PALLING INTOLINE ON THE FREE RE- 

LIGIOUS BASIS—-BOTH SIDES TO 

BE ACCOMMODATED. 
2 - . 

And the week following (being 
the issue for October 12) “Unity” 
in referring to the Bloomington 
Conference says: 
_ An effort was made to change the work- 
ing relations of the conference with the 
Western Unitarian Conference to the A. 
U. A,, but was finally abandoned, and the 
conference remains in the old friendly 
relations with both bodies. By unani- 
mous vote the Secretary was instructed 
to seek co-operation with both organiza- 
tions in every way that is practicable. 


THE AIM IS TO “MAKE IT NATIONAL. 


There isnow a movement to 
change the basis of the A. U. A. 
to the position of the Western Con- 
ference. 

Take especial notice: The pro- 
posed new National Women’s 
League of Unitarian Women, as 
published in the ‘Register’ of 
Sept. 12, is to supersede the Wo- 
man’s Auxillary, organized for 
Christian work, by a new National 
organization whose constitution 
has been purged of all terms im- 
plying that Unitarians are either 
believers in Christianity orin God. 

_ The editors of both the “Chris- 
tian Register” and “Unity” which 
are largely champions of the 
Western Conference “ethical ba- 
sis” areadyocates of this new de- 
velopment. 


THE QUESTION OF THE Hour:— 
Shall those who cherish Unitari- 
anism as a most precious, priceless 
Christian inheritance, to live by 
and to die by, continue to allow 
themselves at the expense of con- 
sistency, if not honesty, to drift 
along with this “movement” that 
does not truly represent them? 


oN tee 


OUR BEST WORDS. 3 


a sa ress CS ee re EERE 
edited by Rey. E. E. Hale and Mrs. Bern- 


“A CHRISTIAN INHERITANCE.” Our Misaton: } 
ard Whitman, the president and secreta- 


—— ‘Pursuing the rightas God gives | ry of the Central organization. It will 

us to see the right, with malice | be a great help to societies in the con- 

toward none and charity for all,’ pea mbes knoe 1 in useful infor- 

we call on all people everywhere | Ty'is'published by. J- Stilman Smith 

to repent, cease to do evil, and) & Co., 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass, 

learn to do well. Subscription, $1 per year, or in clubs of 
We condemn no man for beliey- | '¢”, 50 ets. each. 

ing what he thinks is true, and RS ea ATT SURE cs Tk 

what he cannot help believing. OF COURSE. 

But we insist upon every man let-| In commending the ruling of Mrs. 

ting his best light shine, and be- 


President West, at the Woman’s West- 
ing honest before God and man. | ern Conference, in Chicago, May 1888, by 
OUR PLATFORM. 


which that conference rejected a Chris- 
Re-affirming our allegiance to 


tian basis, the “Ohristian Register” said: 

FU a) The Western Conference was relieyed 

the gospel of Jesus Christ, and even fromthe necessity of considering 
desiring tosecure tht largest unity 

of the spirit, and the widest prac- 


churches are to be found men and 
women ready for a forward move- 
ment of Christianity as already 
organized. The doctrine of evo- 
lution never had a better illustra- 
tion. A great religious moyement 
is preparing within the borders of 
Christendom. Ifit shall be given 
to any body of Christians to shape 
that movement, that would seem 
to be work enough and glory 
enough for one generation. The 
work of emancipation is proceed. 
ing rapidly enough, far more rap- 
idly than the work of informing 


Our Western Work. 


[From an eminently, just and wise state- 
ment, in the “Unitarian Review” for 
September, by Rev. George Batchelor, 
we make the following extracts :] 


The special, peculiar, and neces- 
sary work of the Association is to 
circulate Unitarian literature, and 
to make Unitarians and Unitarian 
ehurches. Some other incidental 
work is to found Unitarian chureh- 
es, because it believes them to be } 
centres from which flow certain | the intellectual movements of the 
influences which tend to civiliza-| 8° With religious life. 


tion, intellectual culture, religious * * * * * ‘e verbal quibbles. (See “Register” May 24, 


1888). 


enlightenment, and humanitarian 
effort. It has absolutely nothing 
to do with the personal friendships 
of its converts or the religious 
fellowships of its churches. Be- 
fore it gives money to assist a 
church, it must be convinced that 
the church for itself, in its own 
methods and work, intends and is 
likely to assist in making the com- 
munity in which itis to become 
more religious in thought, feeling, 
and action. After that, it. has no 
right to ask, and does not ask, 
what relations that church sustains 
tothe Jews, Catholics, Quakers, 
and Free-thinkers of the neigh— 
borhood. One thing it would ad- 
vise; namely, “So far as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men.” 
It does not offer a creed or insist 
upon aconfession of belief. But 
it has believed that certain truths 
are sources of comfort, strength, 
and moral inspiration to men; and 
that it has a Christian inheritance 
which it is unwilling to surrender, 
and from which it cannot allow 


‘other men to expelit. But it has 
always held that a Christian 


~ theist ought to “hold relations 
and fellowship | 
with all men. For its own specific 


of friendship 


work, it organizes and spends mon- 
ey and human life. It has not been 
conyinced that one who has no be- 
hef in God as an overruling power 
of goodness, no trust in the moral 
life of the universe, and no hope 
for man outside the bounds of the 
earthly life, can possess the neces- 
sary fitness for doing the moral and 
religious work required by the 
needs of this: generation, no mat- 
ter how brave, honest, and intelli- 
gent he may be. At least, this 
isthe interpretation I put upon 
the commission which I accepted 
as the messenger to the churches. 
* * ek # 


Unitarians are singularly false 
to their traditions and to their 
principles, when they allow them- 
selves to think that outside of their 
little band of believers there is no 
faith, hope, and charity which are 
for the health of the nation. If 
human nature isthe grand thing 
we haye declared it to be, then 
somewhere we must find indica- 
tion of it inthe common life. This 
nation is, or itis not, a nation of 
men and women free, brave, hon- 
est, and enlightened. If it be such, 
it must already have a church 
which is free, brave, honest, and 
enlightened. Todeny that such a 
church exisis in the West which is 
not known as Unitarian is simply 
to affirm our own narrowness and 
stupidity. The one most marked, 
imposing, and encouraging feature 
of Western life is just that revela- 
tion of the essential soundness and 
good quality of the Christian 
church already existing. It is not 
so brave, free, honest, and enlight- 
ened asit ought to be, or as, please 
God, it shall be; but itis as much 
so as the community in which it 
exists, and the singular phenome- 
non is that everywhere in the old 


s 


comes of it, and trust to the issue 
without attempting to win a parti- 
san victory, 


One common argument for the 
abandonment of Christianity is 
drawn from the fact that the coun- 
try is full of the “unchurched”; 
that our mission is to them; that 
they have broken with Christiani- 
ty. Hrgo, to reach them, we must 
say nothing about Christianity. 
There would be more force in the 
argument, were it not for the fact 
that the men and the churehes 
that are most successful in dealing 
with the unchurched are often lib- 
eral members of the older chureh- 
es, Probably liberal and inde- 
pendent Christians reach, ten to 
one, more “infidels,” “agnostics,” 
and so on, than ,any extra-Chris- 
tion Unitarians do. I do not think 
Dr. Townsend will accuse me of 
violating confidence if 1 quote him 
as saying that only Christian 
churches. can be successfully 
founded in the West. The only 
manly course for Unitarians who 
doubt this is to stand by their 
principles, take cheerfully what 


spe 


The West is full of. substitutes 
for religion, but the tide of protest 
has turned. The man who now 
expects to gain favor by denounc- 
ing Christianity is hopelessly be- 
hind the times. The many sub- 
stitutes for religion need not here 
be considered, because they are 
ephemeral. Our hope lies inthe 
people. Religion is to remain and 
grow, —free, strong, and reverent. 
Christianity is to go with the Eng- 
lish language and the institutions 
of civil and religious liberty into 
all partsof the land. Unitarian- 
ism is to haye an influential posi- 
tion on the line of march, when- 
ever it chooses to “fall in” with 
the manifest destiny of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. Our infant 
Church, which already in its cra- 
die has strangled serpents of igno- 
rance and bigotry and superstition, 
will arise and puton its strength. 
It will bring good tidings. It will 
get itself into the high mountains. 
Tt will lift up its voice with 
strength. It will say unto the 
cities of America, “Behold your 
God!’ And, just as in my meta- 
phor there is a mixture of Her- 
cules and the prophet Isaiah, so 
in its ministrations will strength, 
sweetness, and power flowin from 
every religion and every race. 


What Do You Say? 


Licensed advocate; “Ifa man is 
fool enough to spend his money 
for whisky let him take the conse- 
quences.” 

Prohibitionist: “What is to be 
done where the man takes the 
whisky and his wife and babies are 
forced to take the consequences? 
or where a drunken engineer takes 
the whisky and a whole train of 
passengers is wrecked, as was done 
the other day in Chicago? 


‘| Died, Sept, 30, at Humbolt, Lowa, Mise | p 
Mary Y. Taft, daughter of Rey. 8. H. 


tical co-operation, we invite to our 
fellowship all who wish to be fol- 
lowers of Christ.—[ Art. IX, of the 
Constitution of the ‘‘National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches.” 


A DEAR OLD HYMN. 
(TUNE, SHIRLAND.) 


LT love Thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of ‘Thine abode, 

The Church our blest Redeemer saved 
With His own precious blood. 


For her my tears shall fall; 
For her my prayers ascend; 

To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end. 


Beyond my highest joy 
I prize her heavenly ways; 

Her sweet com nunion, solemn yows, 
Her hymns of love and praise. 


Sure as Thy truth shall last, 
To Zion shall be given 

The brightest glories earth can yield, 
And brighter bliss of heaven. 


—Tinmothy Dwight, D. D., 1800. 


NOTES. 


~The Meadville. Theological School 
commences | with twenty-eight students. 


Taft. 


Helen G. Putman will be ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry, Oct., 18, at Lu- 
verne, Minn. © 


The Rey. Messrs. Reynolds, Slicer, 


Of course the “Register” is now the ar- 
dent advocate of the proposed new Na- 
tional organization of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, since this “compromise” has “noth- 


which our contemporary seems to have 
such a horror or contempt. 


SOME APPROPRIATE HYMNS. | 
We humbly venture to suggest that at 
the approaching National Unitarian Con- 
ference, in Philadelphia, the following 
or some such hymns be sung by all the 
people, “with the spirit and understand- 
ing?’ 

“Nearer my God to thee,” 
Saran FLrowrer ADAMS. 
“Come, said Jesus sacred Voice,” 
Anna L. BarBauLD. 
“Tn the Cross of Christ f Glory,” 
Sim Joun Bownrina. 


“Feeble, helpless how shall I 
Learn to live and learn to die,” 


Wip11aM Henry Furness. 
The above were all avritten by repre- 
sentative Unitarians, and the last men- 


ing sermon betore the Conference 


Our Bsr Worvs.—Oh, how gladly 
do I receive your humble little sheet. It 


when with otherdear brethren, we were 


Batchelor, and Horton started on their|engaged in life’s urgent battle. Days 


western tour Oct. 6. 


Rey. Oscar McCulloch, of Indianapo- 
lis, spoke recently in "Oakland, Cal., on 
“Associated Charities.” 


The late Miss Eliza Sutton, of Danvers, 
Mass., has left by her will, $10.000 to the 
American Unitarian Association. 


James E. Bagley and wife areto be 
ordained to the Unitarian ministry, Oct. 
17, at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Rey. T. B. Forbush, of Milwaukee, has 
been elected Superintendent of the west- 
ern affairs of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction which recently met at 
San Francisco adjourned to meet in 
Baltimore in May, 


The two hundred and fiftieth anniver- | tional one at Philadelphia. 


sary of the First Church, Quincy, Mass., 
was celebrated Sept. 29. ‘'he occasion 
was one of great interest. 


The Thirteenth Session of the Nation- 


al Conference of Unitarian and other | the East. 


Christian churches is to be held at Phil- 


-adelphia, Penn., Oct. 28—831,1889. 


they were when God’s heroes were known, 
| and though tabooed and cast out as of no 
| reputation, have lived to “see what kings 
and prophets waited for but died without 
| the sight.” 

You cannot imagine what comfort I 
have found in perusing that precious lit- 


Light.” Ihave put this comforting to- 
kenintu the hands of other bereaved 
friends and its mission has been greatly 
blessed, What about another edition. 
Can it be had—and where? 


Own pir.—You are to haye a Western 
Conference just on the eye of the Na- 
I think we 
may have some “Best Words,” and faith- 
fulones to the manor born. No uncer- 
tain sound must come from the West to 
Ours is a Curistran flag, or 
no flag at all. How idle and more than 
foolish to attempt to fellowship a myth— 


Rey. Grindall Reynolds: will preach | © call nothing something. 


the opening sermon utihe Wisconsin 
Conference of Unitarian and Independ- 
ent ae at Madison, Wis., Oct. 
15—17. 


“Our Day” for October, Rey. Joseph 


Cook editor, in addition to other valua- 
ble matter, gives as its leading article a 
remarkably fair and kindly spirited pa- 
per on the “Prospects of Unitarianism in 
The articleis by Rev. F. T. 
“y rena ee-say) a young pastor 
ofa 


Japan,” 


bristian church in Tokio, located 


near the Imperial University with its 
( Rev. Ise 
is now in this country asking for help 


two thousa 


young students. 


for a church in Japan.. 


“LOOK OUT.” 


We have received interesting advance 


sheets of the “Lookout” a monthly ma 


azine to be the especial organ at all the hour, 
t is 


Lend a Hand and kindred clubs. 


No contention is needed. Neutrality 
is notto be thought of. Hither we must 


unfurl our bannerin the dear Redeemer’s 
name, and march on with this staff of 


accomplishment, or with Peter come to 
grief. Which? 


the battle against American Slavery is 
notended. Nay, the diabolical spirit of 
caste still lingersin Churchand State, 
to oppress the negro for being guilty of 
no “crime, save having askin not colored 
like our own.” The quarrel still goes on. 
Let the Old Guard, the remnant left, be 
ready to answer the roll of duty. How 
we need a sequel to the “Liberator.” 
Valor and earnestness isthe demand of 


G. W. 8. 


_ Milford, Mass., Oct. 9, 1889. 


ing to do(?) with the “verbal quibble” of 


tioned by the youthful minister (upwards. 
of 80 years old) who preaches the open-_ 


carries me- back to ante-bellum days, 


| tle volume of “Out of Darkness Into _ 


Tue Conor Lint in Reuieron.—Alas! 


Hittiys 


ie, 


OUR 


THOSE “VERBAL QUIBBLES.”’ 


At the May 1888 session of the Woman’s Western Conference, 


Mrs. Moss, of the Church of the Messiah, 
ing to notice given a year previous, 
Incorporation, by substituting for the 


St. Louis, moved, accord- 
toamend Art. 11 in the Articles of 
words “the advancement of free- 


_dom, fellowship and religion” the words “the promotion of Unitarian- 


ism whose central principles are love to God and love to man.” 


This 


motion was seconded; but the President, Mrs. West, ruled the motion 


out of order. 


Referring to the above action, the “Christian Register,” May 24, 
1888, says: ‘The Women’s Conference promptly refused to have any- 
thing to do with the verbal quibbles, and addressed itself directly to 


its work. The Western Conferer 
cessity of considering them” (quib 
Must we infer from the above th 


nee was relieved even from the ne- 


bles. ) 
at the “Register” thinks such men 


as James Freeman Clarke and William C, Gannett were engaged in 


verbal quibbling? This is a serious 
July 15, 1888. 


THE ETHICAL “QUIBBLE” (7) 


“ ‘Religion’ words man’s sense of uni- 
versal relations, however the universe or 
his relations to it be conceived. In re- 
gard to this all-comprehending subject, 
we hold him to be ‘Unitarian’ who em- 
phasizes Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter as his three grand emphases. * 
* There is another great word which 
right willingly we would admit [to a 
place yvith these] save for one reason —it 
is worship. And the reason it does not 
enter is because to most minds it still 
carries a more than ethical significance; 
itis the gate through which for them 
the ‘God’-doctrine quietly passes in. This 
is why some friends want it inthe motto, 
and that is why it must stay out; because 
this motto is not a summary of our in- 
tellectual beliefs, but indicates the basis 
of our fellowship, and we mean that 
basis to be ethical, not theological.”— 
W.C.G.in Unity, May 29, 1886, p. 174. 


question.—F'rom Our Best Words 


TEE UNITARIAN “QUIBBLE"(?) | 


Christianity includes ethics, but ethics 
does not include Christianity; an ethical 
society, therefore is not sc inclusive as 
a Christian church. The greater life 1n. 
cludes the smaller, and comprehends it 
The larger truth includes the lesser’ 


+ | Ethics includes only human duty, or love 


to man.» @hristianity accepts 
adds to it the love of God. _* 
L also think that when the basis of the 
Western Conference becomes a purely 
moral one, and that Conference becomes 
a merely ethical society, it is a confu- 
sion of statement to call itself Unitarian. 
For Unitarians have always claimed to 
be Christians, and to believein God. 
* * * * * * * 


this and 
* 


I maintain my Unitarian position; I 
affirm my faith in God, Christ and im- 
mortality, and leave them at liberty to 
work with others outside of that fellow- 
ship.—From a Sermon by James Free- 
man Clarke, Sept., 1886. 


A Compromise on The “Verbal 
Quible” which “Compromise” 
is a Total Surrenderto 
Free Religion. 


Unitarian believers. 
olerdto-emest importants metior 
and desetves the special and 
> prompt attention of all sincere fol- 


~ lowers of Christ: 

- Have you noticed the proposed 
new League of Unitarian wo- 
men and its constitution as pub- 
lished in the “Register” Sept. 12, 
1889, which it is planned to get 
adopted at Philadelphia? The 
Women’s Auxiliary which it is to 

supersede was an organization of 

Women of Unitarian and other 

Christian churches, and its first 

declared object, to promote local 

organizations of women “for Chris- 
tian work.” 

The proposed new League com- 
pletely eliminates from its consti- 
tution every expression that shows 
it to be of a Christian or Theistic 
character. 

Of course Mrs. Andrews and the 
two other Eastern women supposed 
the words ‘religious lifeand Uni- 
tarian churches” to include these 
Christian and Theistic elements. 
But you know that it is precisely 
the contention of the Western peo- 
ple from whose suggestion at Chi- 
cago, last May, the new League is 
organized, that Christianity is 
not an essential of Unitarianism; 
and youmay remember that “Uni- 
ty’ inits editorial columns has 
defined religion, as “ethics in its 
universal reiations’ and declares 
that to “such religion the name 
of neither God nor Christianity is 
necessary.” See editorial in “Uni- 
ty” August 28, 1886, signed “G.” 

Of course, nothing will be said 
of this, before the Constitution is 
adopted; but as soon as it is slip- 
ped through, it will be proclaimed 
that the Unitarian women of Ame- 
riea, in this new National organ- 
ization, have endorsed the Western 
idea that Unitarianism means, 
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' simply “freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion.” 

If the new organization were tobe 
local or auxiliary to some larger 
Unitarian body of Christian 
character it might be sup- 
posed to take the color 
[the larger body of which 
itis-adjunct Bat the very plan 
‘of the new League is.that it be not 
an auxiliary; but. an Independent 
body; andalsoa National onc. Its 
constitution will~ therefore be a 
most important precedent. 

Oor. 4, 1889. 


A Doctrine in Which all Can Agree. 


For my own part, I believe that 
the sober, historic Unitaianism of 
five-and-twenty years ago 
only to be rigidly examined, Serip. 
ture in hand, experieance in full 
view, to prove the basis of a much 
nearer approach to a statement of 
doctrine in which universal Christ- 
endom can agree, than anything 
else which has been presented for 
ages, it needs this to win the 
ear and heart of Christendom. 
What has gone beyondit has fallen 
into Deism.—Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows. 


Only True Religion Can Make Man- 
hood. 


The real truth is that good food 
and good clothes, and plenty of 
fresh air, and plenty of liberty, 
are valuable to society after cer- 
jtain other high doctrines have 
made the society, but as laws for 
making a great manhood they are 
infinitely contemptible. The Ro- 
man gluttons had plenty of good 
food; the Arabs in the mountains 
had plenty of liberty; the Ameri- 
can Indians always have had plenty 
of fresh air. The wise lawyers’ 


rules and regulations of man and 
home are excellent where some 
other rules and regulations. as in 
England and America may have 
first made the man and the home. 
—David Swing, 


BEST 


ot 


needs- 


WORDS. 


(Jur Young [iolks. 


Doing His Best. 


There was a boy whom we will 
name Luke Varnum. He _ was 
fifteen years old, and he was lame 
in his left foot. So, when every 
other boy in “Number Five, 
and every mar, old and young 
shouldered his firelock and march- 
ed off to join General Stark and 
go and fight the Hessians at Ben- 
nington, Luke was left at home. 
He limped out and held the stirrup 
for Lieutenant Chittenden to 
mount, andthen he had to stay 
at home with the babies and the 
women. The men had been gone 
an hour and a half when three 
men galloped up on horseback. 
And Luke went down to the rails 
to see who they were, 

“Is there nobody here?” said 
one of them. 

“Yes,” said Luke, “I am_ here.” 
- “T see that,” said the first man, 
laughing. “whatI mean is, is 
there nobody here can set a shoe?” 

“T think-I ean,” said Luke. “I 
often tend fire for Jonas. I can 
blow the bellows, and I can hold 
the horse’s foot. Anyway, I will 
start up the fire,” 

So Luke went into the forge and 


“The Century Magazine” for October, 
closes its nineteenth year with a number 
which, besides its leading serials on Lin- 
eoln and Siberia and the Old Masters, 
contains several papers of special impor- 
tance. One of these is a study of ‘‘Mo- 
liere and Shakspere,” by the eminent 
French comedian M. Coquelin, accompa- 
nied with a frontispiece portrait of Mo- 
liere as Caesar, and a portrait of Coque- 
lin as Mascarille. Another paper, “Rem- 
iniscences of the Herschels,” is by the cel- 
ebrated American astronomer, the late 
Maria Mitchell. 

There are more of short stories than 
usual and they are well written and illus- 
trated. - f 

A group of brief illustrated articles on 
manual training presents this subject 
trom three different points of view. 

“Topics” and “Open Letters” are on 
the late Professor Alexander Johnston, 
of Princeton; on “Disasters”; “A New 
College for Women”; “A View of the 
Confederacy from the Inside,” bearing 
upon the subject treated in the Lincoln 
installment; “The Single Tax on Land 
Values”; “Country Roads”; “Prohibition 
in Iowa”;“A Tenor Farm”, and “Irish 
Estates.” 

The list of poets in this and other 
numbers of “The Century” hardly sus- 
tains the charge that “our young poets 
get no chance in the leading magazines.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi 
cations will be sent free to any one applying 

to MISS FE. A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postotice 

Mission, Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 


QUNDAY SCHOOL STORIES on the Golden 
\O Texts of the mternational Lessons of 189% 
(Second Part). By Edward K. Hale. 318 


took down the tinder-box and 
struck a light. He built the fire 
and hunted up half a dozen nails 
which Jonas had left unintention- 
ally, and he had even made two 
when a fourth horseman came 
slowly down on.a walk. 


“What luck” said he, “to find a 
forge with a fire lighted!” 

“We found one,’ said Maryin 
“with a boy who knew how to light 
bees Be es ie de aD 
And ‘the other “speaker flung 
himself off the horse meanwhile. 

Luke pared the hoof of the 
dainty creature, and measured the 
shoe, which was too big for her. 
He heated ‘it white, and bent. it} 
closer, to the proper size. 

“Tt is a poor fit,” he said, “but 
it will do.” os 

_ “Tt will do very well,” said her 
rider, “but she is very tender- 
footed, andI dare not trust her 
five miles unshod.” 

And for pride’s sake, the first 
two nails Luke drove were those 
he had made himself. And when 
the shoe was fast, he said: 


“Tell Jonas that 1 hetup the 
forge—and put on the shoe.” 


“We will tell him,’ said the 
colonel, laughing, and he rode on, 


But one of the other horsemen 
tarried a minute, and said: 


“Boy, no ten men who left you 
today have served your country 
asyou have. Itis Colonel Warner.” 


When I read in the big books 
of history how Colonel Warner led 
up his regiment just in time to 
save the day at Bennington, I 
am apt to think of Luke Var- 
num. When I read that that 
day decided the, battle of 
Saratoga, determined that 
America should be independent, I 
think of Luke Varnum. When I 
go to see the monuments erected 
in memory of,Colonel Warner and 
General Stark, and even poor old 
Burgoyne, I think of Luke Var- 
num and others like him. And 
then sometimes I wonder whether 
every man and boy of us. who 
bravely and truly dees the very 
best thing he knows howto do 
does not "haye, the future of the 
world resting on him,—Edward 
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With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
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THE COMING YEAR, 


A YEAR! 
We cannot see 
What futurity may be 
Concealing now from you and me; 
Joy or sorrow, smile or tear. 


A year! 
Our path may be 
Bestrewn with flowers, so marvellously 
Fair and beautiful to see, 
That rougher paths may not appear. 


A year! 
Nor you nor L 
May tell what clonds shall dark our sky; 
The “storm belt” may be drawing nigh; 
Shall it prove our love sincere? 


A year! 
It may be best 
That some of us lie down to rest. 
God knoweth best; 
We willsoteons, 


A year! 
We'll watch and pray 
More calmly on faith’s shining way, 
Rejoicing more and more each day 
As heaven and home draw near. 


A year! 
So let us sing! 
And while we joyfully now bring 
Tributes of praise to our great King, | 
We'll pray, “God keep us through an- 
other year.” 
—The Christian Cife. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Wealth never gave me an ounce 
of pleasure, said a millionaire, till 
I began to do good with it. The 
witness is true. 


The membership of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers 
is 26,000. During the past year it 
has paid to the widows of disabled 
members, $506,000, making a total 
since its organization of $2,608,- 
179. ; 


About five thousand dead dodies 
are sent tothe morgue in New 
York city each year. The keeper 
of the morgue says that at least 
four thousand of these deaths are 
caused by drunkenness. 


One of the latest proofs of the 
indefiniteness of the term ‘‘Chris- 
tian” is seen in the report that in 
Poonah the uatives say of the to- 
tal abstaining soldiers: “They 
cannot be Christians—they are so 
good.” 


Major J. W. Powell, in the 
“Forum” for January, denies that 
there is any scientific evidence of 
an American people preceding the 
Indians. The theory of a distinct 
race of mound builders he regards 
as unsound. Wg pe ll 


Mrs. Gen. Booth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, whom Frances Power 
Cobbe pronounced one of the best 
preachers in England, is dying of 
cancer. 


‘he Chinese are here to stay. A 
Chinese university has been in- 
corporated in New York. The 
institution willbe wide in scope, 
embracing philanthrophy, litera- 
ture, science and religion. A 
dozen savans from China are ex- 
pected to take charge of it. What 
will our politicians do about it? 


Oliver Johnson, tho veteran 
editor and Aboitionist, died at his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 10. 
He was born in 1809. He was one 
of the twelve men who started the 
Anti-Slavery Society. In all anti- 
slavery movements he took a 
prominent part, and in 1840 took 
charge of “The Anti-Slavery 
Standard.” 


It has been demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that a 
man who does not drink is from 
thirty to thirty-five per cent a 
better risk than if he does even 
moderately. Insurance compan- 


ies in this country and in England, 


arerecognizing this great fact and 
total abstinence insurance is now 
a prominent feature. 


Gambling and Sandwiches. 


The gamester’s indulgence must 
be put to the list of temptations 
delicious but destructive. I have 
crossed the ocean eight times, and 
always one of the best rooms has, 
from morning till late at night, 
beén givenup to gambling prac- 
tices. I heard of men who wenton 
board with enough money for 
European excursions who landed 
without enough money to get their 
baggage up to the hotel or railroad 
station. ‘lo many there is a com- 
plete fascination in games of haz- 
ard or the risking of money on pos- 
sibilities. 1t seems as natural for 
them to bet as to eat. Indeed, the 
hunger for food is often overpow- 
ered with the hunger for wagers, 
as in the case of Lord Sandwich, 
a persistent gambler, who, not be- 
ing willing to leave the dice table 
long enough for the taking of food, 
invented a preparation of food that 
he could take without stopping the 
game—namely, a slice of beet be- 
tween two slices of bread, which 
was named after Lord Sandwich. 
—Selected. 


Presbyterians Reyising Their 


Cread. 


“The New York Presbytery” re- 
marks the New York “Voice,” 
‘has planted itself squarely on the 
ground of revision of the West- 
minister Confession, not merely 
in brief, but in exfenso. Accord- 
ing to its vote, there is no chapter, 
no doctrine, that is not open for 
discussion and change, if the 
churches deem it best. This is 
well. Whether people want 
changes or not, it is folly to deny 
the consideration of them. The 


ee 


Presbytery has done well to meet 
the question on the broadest 
grounds.” 


One of the speakers in the above 
Presbytery boldly said: ‘The 
Presbyterian church is in need of 
a doctrinal statement which can 
be used and can be understood.” 
The doctrines of irrevocable pre- 
destination and infant damnation 
were repudiated. Another speaker 
compared the Westminster Con- 
fession toan anaconda which holds 
the Church in its folds and fright- 
ens away members of other de- 
nominations. Dr. Paxton said: 
“A man who would preach some of 
the articles of our faith would not 
be a contemporary of the nine- 
teenth century. He would be a 
survival, and not of the fittest. 
We cannot breathe with Abraham’s 
luzgs. We cannot look at God 
through Calvin’s eyes. Calvin 
looked at God and saw nothing 
but his terrible sovereignty. We 
see that his name is Loye!” 


A Broader Fellowship. 


Rey. R. A. Greene, Universalist, 
is doing a much needed and whole- 
some work witha series of erticles 
in The “Unitarian”, under the 
head of “Unitarian and Universal- 
ist Beliefs—about God—the Bible 
—Christ—Miracles,” &c. It was 
long a wonder to us why these two 
denominations, so vitally related 
at so many points, should manifest 
so little outward fellowship. We 
sincerely hope that these articles 
are the dawnof a better day. All 
credit to the ‘‘Unitarian” for tak- 
ing the initiative in what we verily 
believe promises a deeper sense of 
fraternity and a more active and 
cordial co-operation of the two lib- 
eral churches. 


Every session of the Universal- 
ist General Convention ought to 
receive from and send fraternal 
delegates to every session of the 
Unitarian General Conference. In 
every town where there are only 
afew families of each denomina- 
tien, they ought to unite under 
one name orthe other and work 
harmoniously inthe common cause. 
The minister’s meetings, the de- 
nominational elubs, in the yarious 
cities, ought to amalgamate more 
thoroughly than they ever have. 
The pulpit exchanges of the two 
bodies ought to be more frequent. 
We are as near together as the Re- 
formed church and the Presbyte- 
rian; as near as the Methodist 
churches, North and South; Uni- 
tarian literature has permeated the 
Universalist body—perhaps a 
closer acquaintance would show 
the value of Universalist organiza- 
tion and zeal. 


It rests with the press of the two 
denominations to speedily accom- 
plish or to seriously retard the 
broader fellowship. Conventions, 
clubs and minister’s meetings, how- 
ever, need not wait for the lead, 
nor be bound by the tarrying, of 
abe press.—The Universalist Rec- 
ord. 


NOTES. 


Rev. Varnum Lincoln, of Andover, 
Mass., has keen contributing to the 
“Christian Leader” a very readable 
article on English Country Life. 


The evening of Dec. 2, was the begin- 
ning of the fourth year of Rev. H. A. 
Westall’s pastorate with the Unitarian 
church of Bloomington, Ill. From re- 
ports we have heard of them we should 
judge that pastor and people are united 
in good works. 


Dr. H. W. Thomas preached at the 
dedication of the First Universalist 
chureh, kinglewood, Ill., Dec. 22. The 
church hereafteris to be known as the 
Third Universalist Society of Chicago. 


Unity Church, Holyoke, Mass., was re- 
dedicated Dec. 11. ‘Yhe following is part 
of the dedication seryice, repeated by 
minister and people standing: “Associ- 
ated for the study and practice of Chris- 
tianity, welcoming to our fellowship all 
who believein reverence and good works 
»s the basis of religion, we dedicate this 
house to the service of Godand the wel- 
fare of man.” 


We have received the December num- 
ber of “The Universalist Record” pub- 
lished at Newark, N. J. The editor is W. 
8S. Crowe, D. D.,and he has with him six 
associate editors. These all agree in the 
desire to make a free, tolerant, progres- 
siye,constructive journal, which shall bea 
valuable adjunct to the working forces of 
liberal Christianity, “SGr ein: shall-be 
to toil harmoniously with the other pa- 
pers of the denomination, to foster the 
spirit of fellowship, and, beyond denom- 
inational lines, to come into living touch 
with the best thought and best feeling 
and best methods of the age. 


The “Unitarian” promises well for 1890. 
The January number is excellent and 
announces the fact that “The Reason” 
has becomea part of it on terms satis- 
factory to all concerned. We congrat- 
ulate our neighbor on its prospects for 
increased usefulness. Every Unitarian 
in the world should takeand read this 
valuable monthly. $1 a year. Ad- 
dress Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


The excellent “Stories for Children’” 
by Rey. E.E. Hale and others, published 
by Roberts Brothers, Boston, on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons, we 
regret to learn, are not to be continued 
for I890. We tried these stori-s an@ 
found them very suggestive and in many 
ways helpful in Sunday school work- 
Doubtless many others with us willmuch 
regret the discontinuance of this series. 
But weare glad toannonnce that we have 
the promise of something from Dr. Hale’s; 
obliging pen for this year and our read— 
ers may perhaps get some stories on the, 
International Sunday School Lessous.. 


Mrs. Sophie Gibb recently preached it 
Bloomington, on exchange with the Uni- 
tarian pastor, Rev, H. A. Westall, and 
the Bloomington “Despatch” notices her 
sermon as follows: 


“Her subject was, "The Relation of this 
World to the Next, or How to Prepare 
for Heaven.’ She read the 15th and 16th 
chapters of St. John, as the basisof her 
remarks. The sermon held the closest 
attention of her large audience from tne 
beginning to the close, and was an ad- 
dress of unusnal powerand depth. It 
has sometimes been said that women 
lecturers and preachers are some apt to 
skim over the surface of things and to. 
indulge in flowing talk, rather than to 
get down to the depthsof matters. But 
Mrs. Gibb is certainly an exception to. 
this rule. if there isany such rule. She 
is a most eloquent speaker, and carries: 
ber statements out to their logical econ- 
clusions in a most happy manner. She 
is not satisfied with making bare state- 
ments, but follows them with proof, so 
that if one grants her premises, one can- 
not help but agree with her conclusions. 
Hersermon as a whole wasone of the 
best ever given in this city,” 
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“A Puren ‘hristianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
“et our hearts bid it welcome, Let our lives re- 
veal its Lewaty and its power.’’—William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 
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Manly Words From Col. D. ¢. 
Smith. 


“MY GOOD AND NOBLE FRIEND EX- 
GOY. ST. JOHN.” 


One of the first boy’s the writer of this 
paragraph remembers playing with here 
in old Shelby—a boy that always played 
fair, too—was Dudley Chase Smith. By 
the way, that middle name reminds us 
that he who is now knownas Col. D. ©, 
Smith of Normal, Ill.,is a relative, net 
very remote, of the famous National fi- 
nancier on Lincolu’s cabinet, namely: 
Salmon P. Chase, who became Chief Jus- 
tice by Mr. Lincoln’s appointment. 
Col. Smith organized the first company 
from Shelby courty of volunteers in the 
war for the Union. He was chosen 
Captain of that company, served valiant- 
ly on several battle fields, was promoted, 
and during the last years of the war was 
Colonel of the regiment (the 143d 
Tilinois Infantry)in which he who isnow 
known as Ex-Goy. John P. St, John was 
a subordinate officer. No twomen in the 
army borea clearer record for integrity, 
sobriety, kindness 0 all, and courteous, 
soldierly bearing. We have heard this 
testimony invariably, from those who 
knew them intimately and bore the hard- 
ships of army life with tiem. In our 
opinion, it would be difficult to find any 
man today that excels either St. John or 
Col. Smith in the qualities that go to 
make upa Christian gentleman. And yet 
while both of themare total abstainers 
and radical prohibitionists, as regards in- 
toxicating beverages, nevertheless one of 
them has remained with the Republican 
party while the other has very earnestly 
supported the Prohibition party, But 
the admirable part is, (this we speak from 
personal knowledge, having listened 
closely to the heart beats of each, in times 
when the partisan spirit rose high), that 
their political differences have never les- 
sened their warm personal friendship nor 
prevented them from treating each other 
and all political opponents fairly ard 
with good temper. Weare very happy 
to beable to make this testimony, and 
are only sorry that we cannot say as 
bagi of all persons who differ political- 

ys 

This, by the way of introducing the 
following extract from a private letter 
which speaks for itselfand which we have 
asked and received permission to use: 


My Dear Jasprr:—Your wel- 
come letter of yesterday is re- 
ceived and I find little in it I ean 
not heartily indorse. Certainly 
indorse your words of censure of 
those who malign my good and 
noble friend ex-Gov. St. John. I 
know him to be true and sincere, 
and following his honest convic- 
tions of duty and right, and for 
thisI honor him. I have defend- 
ed him everywhere and on all 
occasions whenever I have heard 
him calumniated, and if I were 
editor ofa paper I could control 
I would defend the integrity of 
his character through its columns. 
Iam nota third party Prohibi- 
tionist, as you know, but I respect 


and honor the man who from 
honest convictions is, as I respect 
and honor all men who from hon- 
est conviction differ with me on 
any question. But has it neyer 
occurred to you that the Lord 
through St. Jobn is causing the 
wrath of men to praise Him? 
Have not tens of thousands of men 
heard the truth concerning the 
rum traffic from St. John, who 
never would have heard it, be- 
cause they never would have 
heard St. John but for the noto- 
riety given him by his calumni- 
ators?” D. C. Smirx. 
Norman, Inu, Nov, 19, 1889. 


The Rev. James §. Bush. 


TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY FROM ONE 
OF HIS MANY FRIENDS—HIS 
CHANGE OF BELIEF. 


(From The Boston Post.) 


This esteemed and beloved cler- 
gyman, as the papers of the last 
few days have announced, died 
suddenly at Ithaca, N. Y., on Mon- 
day, the 11th inst., at the age of 
sixty-four. He was born at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and was the son of a! 
Presbyterian elder in that city. A| 
graduate of Yale College of the 
class of 1844, he first studied law, 
and for a few years engaged in 
the practice of that profession in 
hisnative place. But his deeply 
religious spirit and his natural apti- 
tudes ere long inclined him strong- 
ly tothe Christian ministry, and | 
having become an Episcopalian, he 
prepared himself for orders in the! 
church he had now entered, and 
was ordained to his chosen life- 
work at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
in 1855. For twelve years from 
that time he was the rector of 
Grace Church at Orange, N. J. 
During the latter part of his pas- 
tovate there he spent nearly a year 
in accompanying Admiral Rodg- 
ers’s memorable naval expedition 
from New York to San Francisco 
round Cape Horn. In a_ very 
charming lecture which he lately | 
delivered before various literary 
societies, and which he entitled 
“The Cruise of the Monadnock,” as 
well as in,an interesting article 
which he published some time ago 
in the “Overland Monthly,” he 
gave a most delightful account of 
luis vacation voyage and of the 
events and wonders which he wit- 
nessed on the way. His stay at 
San Fraucisco led to bis call to 
Grace Church of that city. The 
invitation was accepted, and for 
six or seven years he continued his 
faithful ministry of the Word on 
theshores of the Pacific. Then 
he was summoned back to the 
Kast, and for the nextten years he | 
was in charge of the Church of the 
Ascension on Staten Island, N. Y., 
where he was a near neighbor of 
George W. Curtis, whom he came 
greatly to admire and love, and 
whose friendship and affection for 
him were equally strong and ten- 
der, as recent words of tribute 
abundantly testify. 

fn 1884 Mr, Bush and his family 
removed to Concord, Mass. Here 
he-had: no-regular:settlement,-but 
for a time supplied the Rev. Heber 
Newton’s pulpit in New York, and 
also. that ofa small Episcopal} 
church nearer home, at Lincoln, 
Mass., while now and then he 
preached in other places as oppor- 
tunity offered. During his five 
years’ residence in this famous old 
literary aud historic town he came 
to be very well known to most of 
its people and to be very much en- 
deared to the large circle of his 
new friends. Finely cultured, re- 
markably social and genial in spir- 
it, polished in his manners and full 


|and he was brave and true to obey 


| he 


of kindness and love to all, he was 
in eyery respect a Christian gentle- 
manu. * * Broad and catholic in 
his religious views and sympathies, 
he was many times asked to preach 
in the Unitarian Church of Con- 
cord in the absence of Mr. Bulke- 
ley, the pastor;and he evidently 
enjoyed the opportunity of thus 
fellowshipping with Christianstof 
another communion than his own, 
as certainly they enjoyed, on every 
such occasion, his thoughtful, spir- 
itual discourse on high and sacred 
themes. It seemed more and more 
clear that, in theological belief, he 
was coming into general harmony 
with much of the prevalent Unita- 
rian teaching of our day. The 
feeling grew with him that he could 
not honestly continue in his old 
ecclesiastical relations, and accord- 
ingly, a short time previous to his 
removal to Ithaca last summer, he 
withdrew from the Episcopal min- 
istry and entered that of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. At his some- 
what advanced age, the change nat- 
urally cost hima severe struggle; 
and it wasallthe harder that he 
was still so ardently attached to the 
forms and usages of his church and 
that so many strong personel ties 
and precious associations combined | 
to keep him where he was. Yet 
conscience required the sacrifice, 


the call. Many of his old friends 
uot only deeply regretted his de-! 
parture from the fold, but thought 
might consistently have re- 
mained in it and still have preached | 
the truth asit was revealed to him. | 
Certain itis that some who have 
more abruptly broken with the 
historic faith ond traditions of that 
communion hold yet their place in 
it and mean to do so, while at the! 
same time they contend that they | 
are honest in their action and that | 
the creed and liturgy, rightly in-| 
terpreted, are large enough to cover | 
them and their faith or opinions. 
Mr. Bush would have been the last 
to question the sincerity and up- 
rightness of those who took this| 
position. He could only judge for 
himself, and none, of whatever 
sect or name, can fail toadmire the 
pure and courageous love of truth 
and obedience to the voice of con- 
science which he thus exemplified 
in the closing year of his life. | 
Episcopalians and Unitarians alike | 
must, i would seem, regard it as a/ 
most touching ayd heroic act and 
as the crowning lesson of his con- 
secrated and honorable career. 


The twovolumes which Mr. Bush 
gave to the press have a new inter- 
est for usat sucha time as this, in 
view of his death and of the cireum- 
stances to which we have just re-| 
ferred. One of them is a small 
book, entitled “More Words about 
the Bible,” and consists of six ex- 
cellent sermons which the author 
preached in the interest of the 
freer faith advocated by his warm 
and dear friend, the Rev. Heber} 
Newton. This was published by 
the John W. Lovell Company, 
New York, in 1883. A larger vyol- 
umeof twenty or more sermons, 
under. the title of “The Evidence 
of Faith,’ was issued in 1885 by 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
* * Atthe time of his death, we 
are told, Mr. Bush was engaged in 
preparing for the press another 


Such companionship indicates of 
what spirit he was. Nor was he 
less broad and generous and lofty 
in his religious thought and spirit 
than he wasadvanced and progres- 
sive in his political views and opin- 
ions. * * He was an earnest advo- 
cate of tariff and civil service re- 
form, made such subjects and inter- 
ests a diligent study, and not sel- 
dom spoke upon them at public 
meetings, and always with rare in- 
telligence and fine effect. * * For 
a year he was superintendent of 
the public schools in Concord, and 
served with marked fidelity and 
success. Much as he _ will be 
mourned at other places where he 
lived and wrought, the sor ow oc- 
casioned by his death can hardly 
be anywhere more heartfelt and 
general than itis here. Nor was 
Concord more fond of him than 
was he fond of Concord, and it was 
hoped that his residence here 
would be rendered all the more 
permanent by the circumstances 
that shortly after he came hither 
his brother, Mr. William M. Bush, 
with his family, followed him to 
fiud their own home in the same 
town. They are still here and oc- 
cupy the Alcott house on Main 
street, in which the writer of ‘“Lit- 
tle Men” and “Little Women” and 
her father, spent their last years. 
Mrs. Bush, the widow of the de- 
ceased clergyman, remains at [tha- 
ca, for the continued education of 
a son and daughter at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Her husband hadalready 
entered actively into the social and 
religious life of the place, but es- 
pecially of the Unitarian Church 
there, whose pastor, the Rey. Mr. 
Day, officiated at his funeral, read- 
ing the King’s Chapel Burial Ser- 
vice with much feeling and im- 
pressiveness. Mr. Bush had 
preached at King’s Chapel while 
living in Concord, and he greatly 
admired its revised form of litur- 
gical worship. Few things would 
have gratified him more than to 
have seen it widely adopted and 
used by the churches. On Thurs- 
day last all that was mortal of nim 
was consigned to its final rest in 
the cemetery at Ithaca, but the 
sweet fragrance of his lovely life 
and character will more and more 
be diffused abroad, and the many 
who, in various parts of our coun- 
try, have been privileged to know 
him, will ever keep his memory 
green. jee de 


Concorp, Noy. 23, 1£89. 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED, 
In our late Thanksgiving sermon pub- 
lished in this paper, it was said there are 
2.500 millionaires in America. That 
should read 25.000. 

In the same connection, il reads thus 
in parenthesis: “A half dozen of these 
are billionares.” What was meant to be 
said was, that a half dozen of our 
millionaires are worth a billion in the ag 
gregate; although further investigation 
convinces us that this last statement 
is not justified by the figures. 

Our principal authority. for the statis- 
tics on the subject is Mr. Thos. G. Shear- 
man,.the well. known New York statisti- 
cian. The result of Mr. Shearman’s 
investigation is given in The “Forum” 
for November 1889. Mr. Sherman’s 
conclusion is that 25.000 persons own 
one-half the wealth of the United 


book, which, so far as it is com- 
pleted, is said to be still better than 
anything he gave to the public 
while he was yet with us. * * * 
Among the most cherished 
friends of the lamented dead were 
not only Dr. Washburn, Mr. New- 
ton and Mr. Curtis, but also the 
late Drs. Samuel Osgood, John 
Cotton Smith and Elisha Mulford. 
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States; and that the whole wealth 
of the vountry is practically owned by 
250,000 persons, or one in sixty of the 
adult male population; and he predicts, 
from the rapid recent concentration of 
wealth, that under present conditions 
50,000 persons will practically own all 
the wealth of the country in thirty years 
—or less than one in 500 of the adult 
male population, 
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Qjur Young folks. | 


SAINT POLYCARP,* 


Grandpa sat in his easy-chair, 
Toasting his slippered feet;— 

Gazing, rapt, at the pictures rare, 
Wrought. in the glowing grate. 

Ted and Alice, now tired of play, 
Eagerly ran to his knee, 

Climbing, each by the well known way, 
Into his arms with glee. 


“Tell us a story, grandpa dear, 
One that is really true, 
Of Bible times, or the Indian War, 
Or something that happened to you:” 
Grandpa, bowing his silvered head, 
Over the ringlets fair, 
Pondered well how he should wed | 
Truth with a charm for this pair! 


“Ahb;” said he, “I will tell you, dears, 
Of what I was thinking, just now, 
A tale of old times, preserved through 
the years, 
Its lesson of wisdom to show. 
You have heard of the martyrs old, 
Who died for the truth they loved, 
And many a story, often told, 
Of saints whom the Lord approved. 


“St. Polycarp 
souls, 
As beacons shine out on the sea, 
Warning to shun the rocks and shoals, 
Besetting the pilgrim’s way. 
Dauntless of soul, his courage grand 
Triumphed o’er mortal dread. 
Firmly, he took the martyr’s stand, 
Watching the flames as they spread. 


shines ’mong saintly 


“Knowing in whom his soul could trust, 
Patiently waiting death,— 
Giving his body, ‘dust to dust,’ 
Yielding his mortal breath. 
Hark! What meaneth this awe-struck 
ery,— 
From the cruel,murderous throng?— 
Waiting the end of the tragedy, 
The seal of their deadly wrong! 


“There stood the whilom flesh and blood 
saint, 

A statue, of worth untold! 

Faithfully moulded, marvelous quaint, 
Solid and purest gold: 

Thus, in the fiercest fire tried, 
Shines out the virtues best; 

The gold refined, will still abide, 
Though flames devour the rest.” 


Shuddering, the little forms 
close 
_ ‘Po the old man’s sheltering breast; 
| ‘Grandpa dear, will they try me thus? 

Must Alice bear the test?” 

“No,Ted,” and grandpa dropped atear, 
Upon the nestling. curly pate, 

“Saint Polycarp’s mantle you may wear, 
But need not share his fate. 


drew 


“Tife’s trials will your furnace prove, 
See that you bear them well; 
Let nothing dare your souls to prove 
From the right, be true as steel! 
So shall you burn life’s useles dross, 
But keep its well tried gold, 

So death shall bring no real loss, 
But richer gifts unfold!” 
—WM. A, Deane.in Sabbath Visitor, 


*St Polycarp suffered martyrdom!when eighty- 
six years oldatSmyrnain Asia Minor,in the 
year 165 after Christ. There was great opposi- 
tion to Christians at that time because they re- 
fused to sacrifice to the Roman gods, Pre- 
tended friends tried to persuade Polycarp that it 
would be no harm for him to sacrifice to false dei- 
ties to escape death. But the brave: old disciple 
had not so learned Christ; he preferred to die for 

his Master rather than seem to deny him. “I 
have served Christ’’, said Polycarp ‘these four 
score and six years, and he never did me any 
harm but much good.” * * “Lam a Christian and 
will not blaspheme my Master.’’ Then they led 
the old man to the stake, and piled wood around 
his body, set fire to it and burned it to death. 
The following account of an incident at this | 


martyrdom is from Rey. Alban Butler’s Lives of 
theSaints.: ‘tHe (Polycarp) had scarcely said 
Amen, when fire was set to the pile. which in- 
creased to a mighty flame. But behold a wonder, 
say the authors of these acts, seen by us reserved to 
attest it to others; the flames forming themselves 
into an arch, like the sails ofa ship swelled with 
the wind, gently encircled the body of the mar- 
tyr; which stood in the middle, resembling not 
roasted flesh, but pucified gollor silver, appear- 
ing bright through the flames; and his body send- 
ing forth such a fragrancy, that we seemed to 
smell precious spices.” 

There is a beautiful truth in this account 
however clothed with legend and poetry. 
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A SHELBY COUNTY “BOY” ATTENDS 
THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE. 


A western minister who was originally 
a boy of Shelby county, Illinois, attended 
the late National, Unitarian Conference 
and after his return wrote to a younger 
relative about what hesaw and heard. 
We have had the pleasure of reading the 
letter and are permitted to give an ex- 
tract to our readers: 


Yes, I went to Philadelphia. I enjoyed 
it very much. I was gone nearly three 


weeks, First week I attended a min- 
ister’s meeting in Chicago. Met a num- 
ber of pleasant people there. Looked 
through Mr, Jones’ “Love of a Church.” 
Only one of its kind in the world. He 
and his family live in. a cozy nest up 
among the rafters, that is, in the second 
story. Church open every day as all 
churches should be. 

IT spent two days at Meadville. “It was 
so good to see Dr. Livermore and Prof, 
Cary, those learned, patient, kind 
teachers. Didnot have time to do much 
visiting but I made a few calls. Held 
services in \the church on Sunday 
Very well received, a number of kind 
words about the service. Over the Alle-. 
ghany mountains by day light. Would 
have missed that panorama of forest, hill, 
cliff, rushing river and village dotted 
valley but for the misfortune of the late 
train which missed connections and re- 
quired an all night lay over at Elmira, 
N.Y. Oftentimes in the journey of life, 
our misfortune is our fortune, our fortune 
our misery and undoing. 

At Philadelphia I saw some of the 
buildings that remam from the Centen- 
nial,—looked my eyes tired at. vast col- 
lections of artand agricultural products 
of India, China and Japan, tugether with 
a large collection of Americaa archi- 
tectural art and decorative work, pottery, 
mantels, panels, stained glass windows, 
ete, One man was emploved making 
pottery just to show people how it was 
done. I saw him make a pretty little 
tea urn out of the cream colored clay and 
when it was done he coolly mashed it 
back into unshapeliness. I visited Fvir- 
mount water works and Fairmount 
park, said to be the largest and poorest 
kept parkinthecountry. I saw William 
Penn’s house, a small, brick two-roomed 
house, no very interesting sight as a 
house. Then of course I did not come 
away withont seeing the old Independ- 
ence bell. I fancy its tones would be 
somewhat cracked now, but then it is so 
old, and it has such a great crack on one 
side. Itis hungfrom the belfry at the 
end of a great long chain just out of reach 
of desecrating hands from the top of the 
stairway. 

Then I went through the Zoological 
gardén and saw. snakes, lions and 
monkeys withont rest. But {£ did not 
come to Philadelphia to see monkeys 
but men. 

I spent all my time till the 
very last day attending the conference, 
It was at these meetings where I found 
the biggest pay forcoming. I met a num- 
ber of the prominent men of the denomi- 
nation. Robert Collyer, whom 1 heard 
at the dedication of the Union church, 
near home, and who made me feel at that 
time as if he belonged to asuperior world 
and race of beingssuch as I had scarcely 
dreamed of before, and the best of it was 
he opened the doors of that other world 
and wakened a desire to enter there. I 
saw and heard Edward Everett Hale the 
wonderful preacher, book maker and phi- 
lanthropist. Collyer’s hairis long and 
full and white as the driven snow. His 
tace is round, smooth asa girl’s and as 
fresh and ruddy. Hale is not so gray, sil- 
ver among black-brown,-- seems to have a 
kind of divine disregard for the hair brush 
or tailor, but he looks so earnestly before 
him from his deep cavernous eyes that 
you scarcely stop to criticise his clothes 
or hair, for he seems to be brooding over 
the misery and sin of a world. Few men 
in this-country haye done more to lighten 
that awful load than he. Then there 
was M. J. Savage with whom I have been 
personally acquainted for two or three 
years, He writes for the “Forum” and the 
“North American Review.” You will find 
a good picture of him in the December 
“Arena.” Then there was a fine, tall, 
whiskered man who was pointed out as 
Lieut. Greely of the Signal Service depart- 
tment at Washington. Aud Geo. Wm. 
Curtis of fine personal appearance and 
splendid oratorical ability and grace, the 
editor of “Harpers Weekly,” who pre- 
sided at the last meeting and gave the 
closing address. Chief Justice Miller 
of the U. 8. Supreme court presided 
over the meetings the first day orso fol- 
lowed by Dorman B. Eaton, of civil ser- 
vice fame. The thought at all the meet— 
itigs was of a high exhilarating order. 
like this: Kansas cold-and sunshine: 

Christmas day was warm and mild, no 
need of fire or scarcely any for two 
mouths. It was yesterday 18 above zero, 
10 some state, the coldest so far of the 
year. Bit the cold is like wine it braces 
one so. 


On my retura I stopped a couple of 
days at Sheffield, IL, and the raw, biting, 
sneaking cold that crept up one’s coat 
sleeves and down his back-bone was the 
most disagreeable of any weatherI re- 
member to have experienced in two Kan- 
sas winters, 


Our Christmas exercises were held at 
an old store room six blocks away from 
the Central avenue, But it was well at- 
tended. Many people could not get seats 
andso wentaway. Instead of having a 


Christmas tree witb presents for our chil- 
dren they were invited to bring presents 
for other children who would uot be apt 
to have any, Quite a Jotof things were 
brought. Second hand toys, clothing ete. 
We founditone of our most successful 
entertainments we had ever given. Every 
body felt happy. No one expected to 
get any thing, no-one was disappointed. 
We proved that it isnot mere poetry or 
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fiction to say it is more blessed tv give 
than to receive. 


The Message Of Bhristmas. 

We have read somewhere in 
moadival literature a legend that 
ran somewhat as follows: An infi- 
del knight, in the wildness of his 
mad, Heaven-defying infidelity, 
determined to test by the methcd 
to which he was best accustomed 
the reality and power of the God 
whose existence he denied. So, 
going out into the field armed as 
for combat, he cast his glove upon 
the ground, after the manner of the 
ancient-challengers, and cried out 
to the heavens, ‘‘God, if there be a 
God, I defy thee, here and now, to 
mortal combat! If thou indeed art, 
put forth thy might, of which thy 
pretended priests make such 
boasts!” As he spoke his eye was 
caught by a piece of parchment 
fluttering in the air just above his 
head. It fell at his feet. He 
stooped to pick it up; and found 
inscribed upon it these words: 
“God is love.” Overcome byfthis 
unexpected response he broke his 
sword in token of his surrender, 
and kneeling upon the fragments, 
consecrated his life thenceforth to 
the service of that God whom he 
had just before defied. 
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The Dream of Doddridge 

[From Lydia Maria Child's Letters 
From New York, published by C. SiFran 
cis & Co,, N. Y., 1845.| 

T have had recalled to my mind 
a dream which I read many years 
ago, in Doddridge’s Life and, Qor- 
respondence. I will not vouch 
for it, that my copy is a ‘likéness 


vase; “for all who would know 
spiritual things, must firstdrink of 
spiritual wine.” Scarcely had the 
ruby liquid wet his lips, when the 
Saviour of men stood before him, 
smiling most benignly ‘I'he spir- 
it instantly dropped on his knees, 
and bowed down his head before 
Him. The holy hands of the 
Purest were folded over him in 


of the original. If anything is! blessing; and his voice said, “You 


added, I know not where I obtain- 
ed it, unless Doddridge himself has 
since told me. Isurely have no 
intention to add anything of my 
own. I do not’profess to give any- 
thing like the language; for, the 
words haye passed from my mem- 
ory utterly. As I remember the 
dream, it was thus: 

Dr. Doddridge had been spend- 
ing the evening with his friend, 


Dr. Watts. Their conversation 
had been concerning the 
future existence of the soul. 


Long and earnestly they pursued 
the theme; and both came to the 
conclusion, (rather a remarkable 
one for theologians of that day to 
arrive at) that it could not be they 
were to sing through all eternity; 
that each soul must necessarily be 
an individual, and have its appro- 
priate employment: for thought 
and affection. As Doddridge 
walked home, his mind brooded 
over these ideas, and took little 
cognizance of outward matters. 
In this state he laid his head upon 
the pillow and fell asleep. He 
dreamed that he was dying; he 
saw his weeping friends round his 
bedside, and wanted to speak 
to them, but could not. Present- 
ly there came a nightmare sensa- 
tion. His soul was about to leave 
the body; but how would it get 
out? More and more anxiously 
rose the query, how could it get 
out?’ This uneasy state passed 
away; and he found that the soul 
had left his body. He himself 
stood beside the bed, looking at 
his own corpse, as if it were an old 
garment, laid aside as_ useless. 
His friends wept round the mor- 
tal covering, but could not see him. 


While he was reflecting upon 
this, he passed out of the room, 
he knew not how; but presently 
he found himself floating over 
London, as if pillowed on a cloud 
borne by gentle breezes. Far be- 
low him, the busy multitude were 
hurrying hither and thither, like 
rats scampering for crumbs. “Ah,” 
thought the emancipated spirit, 
‘“‘how worse than foolish appears 
this feverish scramble. For what 
do they toil? and what do they 
obtain?” 

Lordon passed away beneath 
him, and he found himself floating 
over green fields and blooming 
gardens. How is it that I am 
borne through the air? thought 
he. He looked, and saw a large 
purple wing; and then he knew 
that he was carried by an angel. 
“Whither are we going?” said he. 
“To Heaven,” was the reply. He 
asked no more questions; but re- 
maiued in adelicious quietude, as 
if they floated on a strain of music. 
At length they paused before a 
white marble temple, of exquisite 
beauty. The angel lowered his 
flight, and placed him on the steps 
“T thought you were taking me to 
Heaven,” said the spirit. “This is 
Heaven,” replied the angel. ‘“This! 
Assuredly this temple is*of rare 
beauty; but I could imagine just 
such built onearth,’ “Nevertheless, 
it is heaven,” replied the angel. 


They entered a room just within 
the temple. A table stood in the 
centre, on which was a golden vase, 
filled with sparkling wine. ‘Drink 
of this,” said the angel, offering the 


will see me seldom now; hereafter 
you will see me more frequently. 
In the meantime, observe well the 
i; wonders of this temple!” 
' The sounds ceased. The spirit 
‘remained awhile ‘in ~ stillness. 
: When he raised his head, the Sa- 
iviour no longer appeared. He 
iturned to ask the angel what this 
could mean: but the angel had de- 
parted also. ‘Thesoul stood alone, 
in its own unveiled presence! 
“Why did the Holy One tell me to 
observe well the wonders of this 
temple?” thoughthe. He looked 
slowly around. A sudden start of 
joy and wonder! There pated 
on the walls, in most marvellous 
beauty, stood recorded the whole 
of his spiritual life! Every doubt 
and eyery clear perception, every, 
conflict and every victory, were 
there before him! and though for- 
gotten for years, he knew them at a 
glance. Even thus had a sunbeam 
pierced the darkest cloud, and 
thrown a rainbow bridge from the 
finite to the infinite; thus bad he 
slept peacefully in green valleys 
by the side of running brooks; and 
such had been his visions from the 
mountaiv tops. He knew them all. 
They had always been painted 
within the chambers of his soul; 
but now, for the first time, was 
the veil removed. 

To those who think on spiritual 
things, this remarkable dream is 
too deeply and beaatifully signifi- 
cant ever to be forgotten. 

“We shape ourselves the joy or fear 

Of which the coming life is made, 


And fill our Future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


Still shall the soul around it call 

The shadows which it gathered here, 
And painted on the eternal wall 

The Past shall reappear.” 

I do not mean that the paintings, 
and statutes, and houses, which 
a man has made on earth, will 
form his environment in the 
world of souls; this would 
monopolize Heaven for the wealthy 
and the cultivated. I mean, that 
the spiritwal combats and victories 
of our pilgrimage write themselves 
there above, in infinite variations 
of form, colour, and tone; and thus 
shall every word and thought be 
brought unto judgment. 
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WHAT OUR. BEST WORDS STANDS FOR. 


It stands for the best that can be thought, said and done by editor and coptrib- 
utors in the line of a distinctly avowed pure Christianity and practical morality, 

It stands for the simple religion of Jesus Christ as the sure way to genuine fel- 
lowship, true freedom and good character. 

Tt stands for the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man; and for the 
Leadership of Jesus Christ in morals and religion. 

Tt stands for a church membership broad enough to welcomeall sincere followers 
of Christ who desire to worship together and work together for the Kingdom of 
God. 

It stands for human progress, spiritual life and the eternal hope. 


ITS AIM AND PURPOSES. 


It aims to emphasize the Christianity common to all sects, and it would be sectar- 
ian only in its opposition to all unchristian sectarianism. 

Tt holds that religion is something more than ethics or morality—it is “morality 
with a divine emphasis,’ “the enthusiaem of humanity” or God in man a quicken- 
ing spirit and redeeming power. 

It would accept all the good and true, both old and new, and cherish the good 
roots of the past for the sake of the flower and fruitage of the present and future. 

It means to Le so radical as to strike at the root of sin and error, and so conser- 
vative as to hold fast to all the good and true. 7 

It recognizes no “culture” as true culture and no thought as “advance thought” 
that does not make the heart more pure and the life more consecrated and Christ- 
like in seeking to cheer the faint, comfort the sorrowing, and save the lost. 

It condemns no one for honest doubt; but urges every man to be honest before 
God and with himself and his neighbors, in his business relations and in politics 
and religion. In a word, it urges men to think, speak and live truly. 
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And thus OUR BEST WORDS8, in its little way, would earnestly help in the 
glorious endeavor 
“To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as is the Love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


“Will ou Tend P34 Hand? ” 


WILL YOU HELP US IN THIS ENDEAVOR? If so, you will then please 
send for this circular and sample copies to distribute among your friends and 
neighbors. Agents wanted to get subscribers. Address, 

JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Shelbyville, Illinois. 


—_@——_ 
Among Noted Personages, 


not included in the published list of contributors, who have expressed high appre- 
ciation of Our Best Worps, we may mention the late Miss D. L. Dix, the lady 
philanthropist of America; the late Drs. James Freeman Clarke and Henry W. 
Foote, of-Boston, Mass; Rev. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University; Rey. J. T. 
Sunderland. editor of the “Unitarian,” Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. J. B. Merwin, editor 


‘| of the ‘‘American Journal of Education,” St. Louis, Mo.; the late Rev, Chas. H. A. 


Dall, Missionary to Caleutta, India; the Jate Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, D. D., Chancellor 
of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; Rey. John Cordner, D. D., LL. D., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Rey. Thos. Hill, D, D., LL. D., Ex-President of Harvard University. — 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—Rurrrr Mewpen. 
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A PRAYER, 


A little longer, Father, hold my hand 
And guide my feet, 
For still the pathway straggles through 
the swamp, 
Toward pastures sweet. 


The cross upon my shoulders weighs me 
down, 
I cannot stand. 
My trust grows weak; my Father make 
it strong, 
And kold my hand. 


My eyes are blind with bitter, burning 
tears. 
I cannot see. 
And yet I know that other shrouded 
souls 
Are here with me. 


Their way must too, be dark and 
bramble-choked, 
Tieir shoulders bent 
With crosses great. Dear Father, grant 
thy light 
To them be sent. 


And lead us safely from the noisome 
swamp. 
And give us rest, 
Dear Fathee, ours, within that summer 
land, 
Upon thy breast. 
—Maud R. Burton, 


Words of Cheer. 


“A taste for books is the pleas- 
ure and glory of my life. I would 
not exchange it for the glory of 
the Indies.”—Gibbon, in The 
Choice of Books. 


“In my study I am sure to con- 
verse with none but wise men; but 
abroad it is impossible for me to 
avoid the society of fools.”—Sir 
Wiliam Walter, in The Choice of 
Books. 


“Of the things which man can 
do or make here below, by far the 
most momentous, wonderful and 
worthy, are the things we call 
books.” — Carlyle, in The Choice of 
Books. 

“Tf the crowns of all the king- 
doms ot the empire were laid 
down at my feet in exchange for 
my books and my love of reading, 
I wouldspurn them all.” —Fenelon, 
in The Choice of Books. 

The virtues, for example, under- 
go no periodicity of seasons and 
have no calendar. They also are 
“the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever.” Does not a wise and re- 
ligious human life approach, as it 
goes on, to the conditions of an 
eternal existence? 


Mr. Gladstone is a most prolific 
writer. During his distinguished 
career he has published no fewer 
than 299 books and pamphlets, 
exclusive of numberless newspaper 
and magazine articles. 
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The “Womans Tribune” speaks 
as follows concerning E. E. Hale’s 
lecture in Washington, D. C.: 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s 
lecture last Monday evening was 
listened to by a large audience of 
the thoughtful. The subject was 
the “High Court of Nations” and in 
showing the need of an Interna- 
tional Supreme Court of Arbitra- 
tion he spoke of the efforts made 
in this direction by Henry IV of 
France in connection with Queen 
Elizabeth. And he said, they who 
think women have no place in 
public affairs would do well to note 
the praise bestowed on the wisdom 
and statesmanship of Queen Eliza- 
beth by Sully. 


Rey. Caroline Soule writing to 
the “Christian Leader” from 
Scotland says: My venerable 
friend, the late Hon. Horace 
Greely, wanted no prouder 
epitah on his tombstone than this: 
‘Founder of the New York Tri- 
bune.” I ask two on mine,— 
“First President of the Woman’s 
Centenary Association, and Found- 
er of St. Paul's Universalist 
Church, Glasgow, Scotland.” 
This church, as has other» organi- 
zatiewa, may fade away, the. little 
band of members, martyrs all of 
them in the grandest sense, will 
die as do all bands of noble peo- 
ple, but the influence of this ‘my 
ain wee kirk,” will go down and 
down, till earth be ransomed of its 
errors, and Universalism ‘al! in 


all.” 


The author of ‘Uncle Remus,” 
the famous book of negro stories, 
is Jcel Chandler Harris. He lives 
at Atlanta, Georgia, and was chief 
editor and owner of the Atlanta 
“Constitution.” His amusements 
and tastes are few and simple, His 
constant companions are Shak- 
speare, Job, St. Paul, and Ke- 
clesiastes. He is devoted to his 
family, which consists of his moth- 
er, his wife, four exceedingly 
bright boys and a girl, and the 
flock of mocking-birds that winter 
in his garden. He’never goes into 
society or to the theatre. The 
small talk of society has no at- 
tractions for him. His home is 
enough. When his children are 
tired and sleepy and are put to bed, 
he writes at the fireside where they 
have been sitting. It is warm in 
winter and cool nm summer, and 
never lonely; and so strong is his 
domestic instinct that although he 
had a room built specially as a 
study, he soon deserted its lonely 
cheerlessness for the comforts of 
his home, where his tender and 
kindly nature makes him loved by 
every one. 


Charity to All. 


Had I my choice of all things 
that might tend to my present fe- 
licity, I would pitch upon this: to 
have my heart possessed with the 
greatest kindnessand affection to- 
ward all men in the world. I am 
sure this would make me partake 
in all the happiness of others. Cer- 
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tainly, next to the love and enjoy- 
ment of God, that ardent charity 
and affection wherewith blessed 
souls do embrace one another is 
justly to bereckoned as the great- 
est felicity of those regions above; 
and, did it universally prevail in 
the world, it would anticipate that 
blessedness, and make us_ taste of 
the joys of heaven upon earth.— 
Scougal. 


Selfishness or Neglect Never Pays. 


We neyer sink our souls in gross 
and unholy pleasures, but we are 
befouling them with mire, which 
we shall hereafter wash away with 
rivers of tears. We never utter a 
cruel or slanderous word, or hurt a 
child or a brute, but we are making 
a wound in our hearts which will 
smart long, long after our victim 
has forgotten, its pain. Nay, we 
never miss an opportunity of giy- 
ing innocent pleasure, or of helping 
another soul on the path to God, 
but we are takingaway from our- 
selves ‘forever what might have 
been a happy memory, and leaving 
in its place a remorse.—Frances 
Power Cobbe. 


The Marriage Test a Good One. 


Says a writer in an old numer 
of “Scribner’s Magazine:” There 
is no better test of anew system 
or scheme of life than its relation 
to Christian marriage. IEf it tam- 
pers with that it is always bad. 
Nothing is better understood, or 
more widely admitted, than that 
home, based on the life-long mar- 
riage of one woman to one man. 
and the family that naturally 
grows out of such a union, is the 
great conservative influence of the 
world’s best society. 1ts govern- 
ment, its nurture, its social happi- 
ness, its delightful influences «nd 
associations, make it the brightest, 
loveliest, holiest, divinest thing 
that grows from any impulse or 
affection of human nature under 
the sanction of Christianity. 


Unitarians and The Bible. 


Unitarians. believe im all the 


moral and spiritual truth which j 


the Bible contains. We hold it 
above all other books, because we 
believe it to be the highest point 
in the world’s religious literature, 
and because it is so helpful to a re- 
ligious life. Matthew Arnoid has 
sald, “So long as the world lasts, 
all who want to make progress in 
righteousness will come to Israel 
for inspiration, as the people who 
have had the sense for righteous- 
ness most glowing and strongest; 
andin hearing and reading the 
words which Israel has uttered for 
us, carers for conduct will find a 
glow anda force which they could 
find nowhere else. As well imag- 
ine aman with a sense for sculp- 
ture not cultivating it by the help 
of Greek art; ora man with asense 
for poetry not cultivating it by the 
help of Homer and Shakespeare, as 
aman with a sense for conduct 
(that is, righteousness or virtue ) 
not cultivating it by the help of 
the Bible.” 


The Trouble in The Christian 


World. 


Here is an extract from the“In- 
troductory” of Rev. Geo. L Cha- 
ney’s “Belief” which is worth re- 
peating often:— 


Vhe trouble in the Christian 
Church today is its clinging to an- 
cient formularies and modes of be- 
lief when they have ceased to ex- 
press truly the present convictions 
of the worshipper. Inany reason- 
able use of words the creeds mis- 
state the confessor’s faith; and the 
worship which compels him to re- 
peat them is all the while training 
him either in open falsehood or 
duplicity. The caseis only a lit- 
tle better when the worship omits 
the repetition of the creed, but as- 
sumes in all its spoken prayer and 
praise the consent of the congre- 
gation in its doctrine. The one is 
a spoken, the other an acted false- 
hood; and no skill in explanation 
or apology can make it anything 
else. Of course this criticism does 
not apply to those who believe the 
doctrines, or to casual worshippers 
in a church, or to persons uncon- 
nected by profession with it; but 
membership in. all creeded 
churches means acceptance of its 
creed, and men whodo not believe 
it haye no right either to repeat it 
or to silently endorse it. 


The Body and the Soul. 


“We darken our personal sun- 
light byill-health. I do not speak 
of the ill-health which we cannot 
avoid, those swift attacks which 
break on us from without, in a 
fever, or an hereditary disease, 
though even of those we may 
lessen the chances by wisdom—but 
of the general lowness of tone, 
that daily ill-at-ease, but nervous 
irritability and exhaustion which 
are so frequent in a society which 
lives unnaturally, and stimulates 
and depresses itself unnaturally. 
For our own sake, and for the sake 
of others whom we tronble and 
irritate, we are bound to obey the 
‘laws of nature,—bound to find 
out why we are ill, and if we are 
ill, bound to eure ourselves if we 
can; bound to live carefully, tem- 
perately and godly. And for the 
most part we cankeep well. Most 
of the general ill-health is cured 
by very simple means, by fresh 
air, enough exercise, end strict 
temperance in food and drink. 
‘This is not morality,’ you say, 
‘but medicine.’ It 7s morality. It 
is as mucha medicine for the 
mind as for the body. lt means 
watchful self-conquest; conquest of 
sloth, conquest of appetite, con- 
quest of indulgence; and that 
daily. It ismore—it is spiritual. 
For its motive should be, that 
vou may keep yourself in the sun- 
light in which good work is done 
for God and man, in which you 
are able to use your powers well; 
in which you will yourself, rejoic- 
ing in good health, give and spread 
joy, gaiety, and good temper 
around you.”—Selected. 
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We are very thankful for, and 
encouraged by the mauy friendly 
and helpful words recently received 
eoncerning’ Our Best Words. 
Subscriptions are coming in; but 
more and still more will rejoice 
eur learts and help to improve 
the paper. Weare more thanever 
eonfirmed in the faith that this 
paper has a spacial and important 
paission to fill before it gives up 
the ghost. 


Religion in the Home. 
(Extract from a Sermon.) 

We all believe in these right 
&hings. We all know better than 
wedo. Then how shall we have 
more faith and strengthen our- 
selves and our children to believe 
zud do these things. 

i. Read good books. Read the 
Bille with others. Read it in the 
family.’ Read the stories and easy 
parts. Read some of it daily. 

2. Pray together and sing to- 
gather. Avoid austerity and gloom 
make the hour of reading the 
Bible and prayer a cheerful, 
pleasant and loving hour. Let 
there be no harsh compulsion, but 
Towing entreaty. Let one half 
kowror fifteen minutes each day 
. be set apart sacred as a matter of 
evurse to read and think about the 
great God, Christ, Heaven and the 
immortal life. Don’t forget to 
pray with your family at least once 
aday. Begin the day with a short 
prayer. If not by bowing on the 
kmees then by bowing the head to- 
gether, if not by audible prayer 
then by a few minutes solemn, 
serious silence at the breakfast 
table. It will help to make you 
better and happier all day. The 
Ewrd’s prayer will never fail you. 

Whe child and the old man may 
join in this prayer to Our Father. 
Thore is also that form of prayer 
that is expressed in hymns. If 
yeu can’t engage in any other form 
of prayer, then read a praying 
hymen like . 


Awake my soul and with the sun 
Thy daily course of duty run, 


or 
Wrarer my God to thee. 

As another has truly said: 
“There are hymns which can be 
remembered better than anything 
alse, and which in restless, sleep- 
Tess nights of pain and suffering 
will come back to our minds, many, 
many years after they were learnt 
ii childhood.” 

“Not long ago,” said the saintly 


Dean Stanley a while before his 
death, “I was visiting an aged and 
famous statesman and he repeated 
for me, word for word, The Hven- 
ing Hymn, as he had learnt, he 
told me, from his nurse ninety 
years before.” 

So long does a sweet hymn of 
piety in childhood ears go on 
singing. Blessed must ever be 
the memory of that father or 
mother that breathe such hymns 
and prayers over the cradle and 
sing them in their daily lives. 
Blessed must be that home where 
such influences come. 

That father and mother who 
rise up and say with Joshua of 
old: “As forus, we and our chil- 
dren we will serve the Lord,” have 
made the wisest aud best choice 
possible to immortal beings. , A 
home where such a choice is 
made is the beginning of* heaven 
on earth. 

And in so far as we, fathers, 
mothers, children and _ friends, 
make this wise choice and seek, 
however weak, to make such 
prayers and sing such hymns in 
our homes, we thereby under God 


and His Christ and by the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit kindle 
sacred fires that shall burn on 
with brightness and beauty when 
our bodies are dust and until the 
kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of light and 
blessedness forever and forever. 
—e 


Ministers and Politics. 


We hear of some ministers—in several 
different denominations—who, on ac- 
count of the position they tookin the 
last political compaign, are likely to he 
forced to make pastoral changes. So far 
as the cases have come to our knowledge, 
itis not complained that tnese pastors 
“preached politics” from their pulpits, 
but that they “took the stump,” or spoke 
from the platform, or edited a paper. Is 
this a sufficient reason for driving a min- 
ister from his parish? Has not a minis- 
ter some rights which his people are 
bound to respect? Ishe not entitled to 
some privileges? Is he not a citizen? Is 
it probable that the ministry, or religion, 
or polities, will be improved by attempts 
to terrorize ministers?—An Exchange. 


The above is the substance of 
what we read in more than one of 
our exchanges at the close of last 
presidential campaign. Since 
then there have been several pas- 
tors resigned their charges mainly 
because of the ugly manner in 
which they were treated by their 
parishioners during that campaign. 
Why were theso pastorsso treated ? 
Was it because they winked at 
iniquity? Was it because they 
stifled the voice of conscience and 
for the bribe of a larger salary 
kept quiet about great sins com- 
mitted by political parties? Was 
it because they loved not the 
brethren and were not seeking to 
remove temptation from the weak 
and protect the innocent? Nay 
verily, onthe contrary, in every 
instance, so far as we know, when 
pastors were treated unkindly by 
their parishioners, it was because 
these pastors would not keep 
silent about public iniquity nor 
act hypocritically for the sake of 
pleasing partisans and getting 
better pay. 


Lights and Shadows. 


THE UNCOUNTED BALLOT—CONDI- 
TION OF PUBLIC SERVICE—FAM- 
ILY LIFE. 

Rey. Charles R. Weld, B. D., 
pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Baltimore in his sermon “The 
Shadows of Thanksgiving” said: 

“Two elements enter into every 
picture, lights and shadows, white 
and black. A thanksgiving proc- 
lamation is a Rembrandt; it brings 
out the shadows as well as the 
lights. As we look upon this vast 
canvas, the great republic, three 
heavy shadows, ominous and 
threatening, attract at once our 
attention. 

“The first shadow is the un- 
counted. ballot. Both political 
parties are committing this crime. 
The uncounted ballot is the crime 
of crimes, it is the most serious 
and threatening peril of the re- 
publie. 

“The second shadow is the con- 
dition of the public seryice, in 
which offices and salaries are used 
as payments for party service. 
Such payment is distinctly im- 
moral; such treatment of any busi- 
ness concern would wreck it. 
Every four years we paralyze our 
industries, break up the prosper- 
ous bases of life. Why? Be- 
cause mere differences of opinion 
exist amovg men in regard to the 
way in which the face of the na- 
tion should be turned. To the| 
victor belongs not the spoils, but! 
the helm of the ship of state. “The | 
whole service of the government | 
should be put as a matter of com- 
mon sense upon a_ thorough busi- | 
ness basis and party payments by | 
office and salary should be looked | 
upon as a question of good morals. | 

“The third shadow is the condi- 
tion of family life in America. | 
The commissioner of labor has} 
just made an elaborate report on 
divorcee, which ought to be care- 
fully studied. It covers twenty 
years, 1867—1886. In Rhode Is- 
land there are only 11 marriages 
toa divorce. The average dura-| 
tion of married life before divorce | 
is only 9years. There isa terri- 
ble sting in the answer the Mor- 
monsmake, They say: ‘We take 
our wives en masse; you the same 
number, one after the other. The 
home life. seems to be dying out 
in America. The relationships, 
not alone of parents, but of par- 
ents to children, is vastly changed. 
In place of wholesome discipline, 
respect, veneration and obedience 
of the last fifty years we have this 
present generation. It may be 
more enlighténed, but what can 
take the place of those solid prin- 
ciples which alone make gentle- 
men and gentlewomen? Homes 
are lost in flats and boarding- 
houses and hotels. The pearls of 
family relation and affection are 
ruthlessly scattered. In place of 
the sober, wholesome life of the 
past, filled with its restrained and 
profound joys, is this mad rush, 
and for what? 

“These three black shadows show 
us where the dangers lurk—the 
places infested by perils. 
putan end to three great crimes— 
the crime of an uncounted ballot, 
the crime ofa prostituted civil 
service, the crime of divorce and a 
disrupted family, because these 
are the crimes which doom a na- 
tion to destruction and eat out the 
heart of republican institutions. 
Let us thank God that, clearly 
seeing these crimes, he has given 
to us all in this great nation, which 
is the hope of the ages, power to 
end it.” 


Let us} 


Revivals: Natural and Artificial. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The apostles, who were the great- 
est revivalists ever known,—who 
awakened a new life of faith, hope, 
and love in the minds ofa dead 
vivilization,—were not content with 
bringing men to Christ. They oc- 
cupy the largest part of their let- 
ters-missive to the Christian com- 
wunities in teaching them how to 
lead new lives; how to be true: 
how to be honest; how to be good 
husbands and faithful wives; how 
to bring up their children ia the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. This is the revival we need 
today and always. 

If Christianity 1s good for any 
thing, it is good to save the com- 
munity, not only from a future 
hell, but from the present hells all 
around us. It ought to find out 
how to shut up drinking-saloons; 
how to prevent pauperism; how to 


keep husbands from brutally 
beating their wives; how to 


makethe people take an interest in 
the cure of public evils: putting an 
end to the rings by which the peo- 
ple are plundered; putting an end 
to strikes by which the poor 
become poorer, and, instead of 
that clumsy way of helping the 
laborer, to introduce some kind of 
co-operation between capital and 
work, It should meet the new 
thoughts and criticisms of the 
time; the new ideas of science: and 
pour over all the light of divine 
love, sanctifying all of human lite 
by the presence of an eternal 
world. When this ig done, all is 
done. Till this is done, nothing 
is fullv done. i 

I oppose artificial revyivals—the 
work of man—which take the place 
of substantial practical religion. 
But there are natural revivals, 
which come inthe order of Provi- 
dence; great movements of the 
Spirit which sweep over churches 
and nations, rousing to new life. 
The Lutheran reformation was 
sucha revival. The Methodist 
movement, the Quaker movement, 
the Puritan movement, were such 
revivals. They come, we do not 
know how or why. God breathes 
on human souls today, as he 
breathed on Adam, and inspires 
life,—life, intellectual, moral, so— 
cial, religious. Let us welcome 
them all, and not resist the Spirit 
or grieve it away. 

In reiigion we may expect sea- 
sons Of inspiration, times when it 
becomes easicr to commune with 
God and eternity. Let us be sure 
and get all the good we can at such 
times. ‘The leaders in such moye- 
ments may not be very wise men, 
but then God does not often call 
wise men to do his great work. 
From the ranks of the Jowly have 
always come most of the great 
prophets and teachers of mankind. 
Allthe beginnings of new life haye 
much smoke mixed with the fire. 
An English bishop said to Wesley: 
“Tam told that you allow laymen 
to teach and preach. How is that?” 
Wesley answered: “Itis true. You 
hold. your peace, and the stones 
cry out.” “Yes,” continued the 
bishop, “but I am also told that 
they are very ignorant men.” 
“That, also, is sometimes true,” 
responded Wesley; “so the dumb 
ass rebukes the prophet!” 

There was a greet deal of nar- 
rowness, ignorance, and bigotry in 
the meetings of the Abolitionists 
in the United States. Butbeneath 
this smoke there was fire. So 
Martin Luther and the Reformers 
were accused, and justly accused, 
of violence, bitterness, and narrow- 
ness. But there was fire beneath 
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the smoke, which should consume 
abuses made venerable by the tra- 
ditions of centuries. . . 

The first mark of a true revival 
is, that it emancipates. It makes 
men free. It breaks the chain of 
old tradition, custom, habit, prej- 
udice. It takes men ont of their 
ruts, opens their eyes, makes them 
see truth where they never saw 
it before. “Ye shall know the 
truth,’ said Jesus, “and the truth 
shall make you free.” . . 

The second mark. is wnion. A 
true revival makes men love each 
other. It breaks down the walls 
of separation of old prejudice, and 
brings men to work side by side 
who never knew each other before. 
So Christ prays that his disciples 
“may be all one.” . . 

And the third mark ofa true 
revival is, that it makes men live 
good lives. “The treo is known by 
its fruits,” and “the fruits of the 
Spirit are love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” 

Weare always tending. to rou- 
tine, formality, self-satisfaction, 
and lazy content with things as 
they are. Weneed to be roused 
out of this drowsy life. And in 
every movement which comes, let 
us listen to hear if God’s voice be 
notin it, saying tous, “Awake, 
thow that sleepest, and rise from 
the dead and Christ shall give 
thee light.” 


THE TRINITY. 
The following lines are said. to have 
been found among the papers of the Rey. 
William Fesenden, of Walpole, New 


An interesting service in memory of|“DO NOTHING FOREVER AND EVER.” 


Henry W. Foote was held at King’s Chap- 
el, Boston, Dec. 15, by a mumber of 
young ministers with whom Mr. Foote 


A correspondent of the London “News” 
writes: In your paper of today (March 
31), I see an epitaph quoted by Sir John 


had been associated, Very touching trib- 
ntes were made of this one whose memo- 
ry will long be held precious. 


In this beginning of the new year we 
would like to say what we have often 


Lubbock, of which I have the following 
version. Ldo not know which is the 
correct one, but. I think mine has more 
humor andas much involuntary pathos: 


Here lies a poor woman who always was 


thought that the “Universalist” is oneof tired; 
the best edited liberal Christian papers | Who lived 1n a house where help was not 
in the world. It hasa large circulation hired. 


‘ Her last’ words on earth were: “Dear 
, friends, I am going 

“Our Dumb Animals” for January 1880 ; Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping 
is a splendid number and full of interest. | nor sewing: ; 
SEVENTY THOUSAND OOPIES of this mum- | Bat everything there so exact to my 
ber are sent out on their mission of mercy } wish ia, 
over this continent, and to some extent : For where they don’t eat there’s no wash- 
over the world. Every home and every, aWerothiliahed 
teacher in the land should read it. Only jT’llbe where loud anthems forever are 
50 cts. a year. Address Geo. 'T. Angell, 


andit certainly deserves it. 


verling Bok (I Helivion 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS, 8yo, cloth, $2.00; 
half ealf, $3.25. 


“A great body of valuable and not generally or 
easily accessible information.”—The Nation (New 
York), 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part II. 
cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.25. 

“His rare learning, clear style, and the sys- 
tematic conciseness with which he abridges a 
vast amount of material are appurent to every 
one.” —Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“Every page is full of interest.—Christian 


8vo, 


Hampshire, after his death: 


That three zs cne, and one are three, 
Is an idga that puzzles me. 

By many a learned sage ’tis said 
That three are one in the God-head 
That Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
Are three at least, and one at most. 


Tis thus they would allsense confound 
By making God a strange compound 
Of natures two, and persons three, 

All of the same equality. 


‘Ths Father, then, may be the Son, 
For both together make but one. 

The Son may likewise be the Father 
Without the smallest change of either, 
Yea, and the blessed Spirit be 
Father, Son, and Trinity. 


This is the creed of Christian folks 
Who style themselves true Orthodox; 
All which against plain common sense 
You must believe or give offense. 


ee 


NOTES. 


Rev. Ole Bendixon, who was recently 
pastor of the Universalist church, Wind- 
sor, Ill., is now doing good work at Peca- 
tonica, Dl. 


Rev. Lee Fairchild, recently of Iowa, 
is now at Seattle, Washington. 


Rey. H. A. Westall of Bloomington, 
Tll., preached at Mattoon, Il., Jan. 12, 


The “Western Methodist” (the able 
weekly edited by Eld. J. D. Botkin, late 
eandidate for governor on the Prohibi- 

‘tion ticket) is published at Wichita, 
Kansas, It contains, in the issue for Dec. 
5, 1889, an excellent article on “Anti- 
Prohibition Fallacies’ by Rev. Napo- 
‘leon Hoagland. We are tempted to 
quote so much of Mr. Hoagland’s timely 
and trenchant words that we find no 
room in this issue. We defer till our 
next. 


At the Christmas Sunday school ser- 
vices for children and parents, at the 
Unitarian church, Shelbyville, the house 
was crowded many not being able to 
gain entrance. ‘The recitations, respon- 
sivereadings, and songs and anthems 
were all of a religious character. 


Rev. W. H. Johnson, formerly of the 
Episcopalian church, was installed pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church at Wilming- 
ton, Del., on Dee. 17. 


Very interesting dedication, installa- 
tion and memorial services were held at 
Waterloo, Iowa, on Jan. 5. The dedica- 
tion sermon of the church was preached 
by J. S. Cantwell, editor of the “Univer- 

salist. T'wo pastors, Rev. L. F. and 
Charlotte Porter were installed. . 


: : ringing, 
19 Milk street, Boston. ; But, having no voice, I'll get clear of the 
A friend writing from Massachusetts ; singing. 5 
tothank us for our Thanksgiving ser-; Don’t weep forme now—don’t weep for 


mon, calls attention to a mistake, He 
says: “There were no interments in 
“Burial Hill” for many years after the 
settlementof Plymouth. Those that died 
the first winter were all buried on “Coles 
Hill” near Plymouth Rock.” 


The editor of -Our- Best Words sent 
out no grecting this year excepting a 
Christmas Extra which was dropped at 
every home in Shelbyville. 


Dr. Alice B. Stockham has returned to 
Chicago, In her European trip she has 
arranged for the translation of ‘“'l'o- 
kology” into foreign languages, and has 
also studied the industrial training sys- 
tem of Finland and Sweden. 


The Holland Liberal Religious Society 
of Chicago has arranged for a second 
course of lectures in which Robert Coll- 
yer will be one of thespeakers. Their 
tirst course has just closed. 


Jan. 26 is set apartin the Universalist 
churches of this counfry as a day for the 
cousideration of its Japan Mission. 


We learn fromthe “Christian Regis- 
ter” that Mr. Van Ness, the superintend- 
ent of churches on the Pacific coast, gave 
the Channing club at Los Angeles, Cal., 
alecture on “Street Lights of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow.” . Dr. Fay, the pastor 
of the church, is i» improved health. 


A letter from one of the church at Al- 
ton speaks of the excellent work Mr. 
Stevens is doing there and of the high 
esteem in which he is held by all. He 
seems to be the right man in the right 
place. We have received a card contain- 
ing a calendar of work for January. The 
Sunday morning topics announced are 
as follows: “The Gospel of Work,” “Was 
Christ a Christian?” “Be Good to Your- 
self.” “The Two Great Commandments.,’ 
A series®f' special sermons are an- 
nounced on Sunday evenings under the 
general head of “Social Christianity.” 
“One Body with Many Members,” *“Num- 
ber One and the Hindmost.” “I'he Good 
Samaritan.” “Was Christ a Socialist; or 
Christian Socialism®” “These discourses,” 
to quote from the card, ‘‘will point ont 


the divorce which exists between the 
theory and the practice of the social 
Christian life; the practical conflicts ex- 
isting in the modern, social and business 
world which need a solution” The card 
is of convenient size to “keep in pocket,” 


and says to each and all “come and bring 
a friend.” : 


ore —_____ 
RECEIVED. 


“The Fourth Annual Report” of 
the board of directors of the Eyve- 
ning. Home and Library Association of 
the First Unitarian church, Philadelphia. 


“Ts not this Joseph’s Son,” a sermon 
by Rev. T. L. Ebot, Portland, Oregon. 


The “Golden Rod,” a monthly church 
paper published at Big Rapids, Mich., 
by A. B. Curtis, pastor of the Unitarian 
charch. 


“A New Years Greeting,” a card con- 
taining poem by Browning, from Rey. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 


“Annual Raport of the secretary of the 
New York State Conference of Unitarian 
churches for 1889” held in the Church of 
tbe Messiah, Nov. 20. Also an address 
by John Harsen Rhoades, Esq., delivered 
at the opening of the meeting in response 
to an address of welcome by Rev. Robert 
Collyer, pastor of the church. 


“Questions propounded by a liberal 
Christian brother to a Presbyterian 
brother,” by G. Q. Colton, New York City. 


“Belief,” by George Leonard Chaney, 
author of “Every-Day Life and Byery- 
day Morals,’ “Alhoa: Travels in the 
Sandwich Islands;” ete. Contents: “Tn- 
troductory,” “Man,” “God,” “Christ,” 
“The Spirit,” “Hell,” “Heaven” and 
“A Church.’’ Published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. ity 


me ever, i 
I'm going to do nothing forever and ever. 


The “Universalist” of Jan. 18 
contains, asermon on “Christ, The 
Deliverer” by Rey. J. L. Douthit 
of which it says: 


The sermon which we print this 
week—a most admirable one— 
comes from Our Best Words, and 
was prepared by the editor of that 
useful little sheet for a_ special 
service in King’s Chapel, Boston. 
It is a sermon which is well eal- 
calculated to do great good wher 
ever carefully read. Every sen 
tence bears the stamp of sincerity 
and noble purpose. 

> 

We have been happy in the receipt of 
many “Merry Christmases” and “Happy 
New Years;”’and of the printed messages 
of this kind this season we regard the 
greetings from Jenk. Ll. Jones, “William 
and Mary Gannett and the ladykin” and 
Frances E. Willard as among the most 
beantiful. This is what the Gannett 
greeting quotes from Emerson: 

That which befits us, embosomed 
in beauty and wonder as we are, is 
cheerfulness and courage and the 
endeavor to realize our aspirations. 
Shall not the heart which has re- 
ceived so much trust the Power 
by which it lives? May it not 
quit other leadings, and listen to 
the Soul that has guided it so 
gently and taught it so much, se- 
eure that the future will be worthy 
of the past!! 


What The Unitarian Church Needs. 


We need equally more mission- 
arymen. We put the stress on 
the word missionary. If we were 
contented to stand still, Cambridge. 
and Meadville would naturally 
supply all the ministers needed to 
fill pulpits made vacant by death 
or other causes. If we are to be 
a stationary or declining body, we 
shall have little need of ministers 
from other denominations, or of 
more graduates from our own sem- 
inaries. But we are a growing 
body, and in the future we are 
likely to grow in an increasing ra- 
tio. To meet thisnew want, what 
we need is men with the mission- 
ary spirit;men with that spirit of 
enterprise, consecrated to the 
truth, by which they are glad to 
take charge of a society in its new- 
ness and immaturity, and shape 
and build it,—and so become men 
of power and influence in commu- 
nities that have known and trusted 
them in the days of small things. 
This is our need,—missionary men; 
Paul who can plant, as well as 
Apollos who can water that which 
is already planted. There would 
be no limit to our growth if we 
had them, all that we need.— From 
report by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
Sec. of A. U A. 

Texts of the International Lessons of 1889. 
(Second Part). By Edward E. Hale. 310 


Pages. Price $1.00, Published by ROBERTS 


BROTHERS.. . 


Life (London). 


EVENTS AND EPOCHS IN RELIGIOUS HIS- 
TORY. With 20 Portraits, Plans and Views. 
12mo, $2.00, 

ContTENTS.—The Catacombs; Buddh ist Monks 
Christian Monks; Augustine, Ahselm, Bernard; 
Jeanne d’Arc; Savonarola, Luther, Loyola; The 
Mystics, German FPietists, Fenelon, Sweden- 
borg, Emerson; George Fox, Huguenots, Wal- 
denses, Albigenses; John Wesley; Moravians and 
Methodists, 


THE IDEAS OF THEAPOSTLE PAUL trans- 
lated into their Modern Equivalents. Wourth 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


A thoughtful study af the life, character, opin- 
ions, and influence of the Apostle Paul, So 
many theological doctrines are based upon 
Paul’s Epistles, or buttressed by them, that a 
careful examination of them by so competent 
and candid a scholar as Dr. Clarke is peculiarly 
welcome. 


COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION. Eleventh 


Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


A book of twenty-two chapters, setting forth 
with absolute clearness and with singular can- 
dor what Dr. Clarke regarded as common-sense 
views concerning the great realities of religion 
and the religious life. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Twenty-nine essays, discussing, with? the sim- 
plicity, wisdom, and practical good sense char- 
acteristic of Dr. Clarke, the religion of daily 
life in the family, the neighborhood, in business, 
in society, in politics. It is a thoroughly wise 
and helpful book. 


MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH- 
ES. Including Goy. Andrew, Sumner, Chan- 
ning, Parker, Dr. Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. 
Susan Dimock, and others. 12mo, $2.00. 4 


SELF-CULTURE: Physical, Intell:ctual, Mor- 
al,and Spiritual. Fifteenth Edition. 
$1.50; half calf, $3,00. 

Twenty-two lectures discussing, with admir- 
able breadth and insight the methods of educat- 
ing the powers of observation, reflection, imag- 
ination, conscience, affection, reverence, temper, 
education by books, amusements, and love of 
beauty, and seeking for trath, 


JOHN FISKE. 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED BY MOD- 
ERN KNOWLEDGE. 16mo, $1.00. 

THE DESTINY OF MAN, viewed in the Light 
of his Origin. 16mo, $1.00. 


“Mr, Fiske has done much in other productions 
to show his power of mastering and reporting 
the opinions of others; but, in his two latest 
books, he takes his rightful place as a clear, 
strong, and original thinker, advancing rever- 
ently into an untrodden field, and rendering a 
service to natural theology which is as great, if 
not greater than any which he has heretofore 
rendered to science.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


STAR KING. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 22 Ser- 
mons. With a fine Steel Portrait, and a Memoir 
(80 pages) by E. P. Warpepxe, 12mo, $1.50. 

SUBSTANCE AND SHOW, and Other Lectures, 
With an Introduction by E. P. Warppir, 12mo 
$1.50. 

DR. CHANNING’S NOTE-BOOK 


PASSAGES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANu- 
SCRIPTS oF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Selected by his Grand-daughter, Grace EL- 
LERY CHANNING. i6mo, $1.09. 

These selections cover a great yariety of sub- 
jects, treated with that elevated seriousness and 


lofty purity of mind by which Dr. Channing was 
distinguished, 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING. 

By Octavius Brooks Frorutneuam, author of 

“George Ripley,” “Transcendentalism in New 


England,” ete. Withafine Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 


Fourth Edition, 


12mo, 


rae Forkale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pab ishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


ia , Boston. 
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; Qjur Young [folks. 


THE EIGHT-DAY CLOCK, 


BY RICHARD CAMERON, EDINBURGH. 


Our restless, ancient clock, 
That beats from day to day, 

Proclaims by chiming stroke, 
The hours that steal away . 


The clock, in long past times, 
Cheered friends who now are-gone, 
They loved to hear its chimes 
The morning hour make known. 


And, when at evening’s close, 
They meet around the hearth, 
Where jocund voices rose, 
Its chiming swelled the mirth. 


Generations come and go, 
But still the clock beats on 

With steady pace, if slow, 
Its duty has been done. 


Time creeps on day by day, 
Each beat records its flight; 

And thus years glide away, 
As visions of the night. 


Therefore should young and old, 
From wasting time refrain, 

More precious ’tis than gold, 
Then use it not in vain. 


Wanted—A Boy. 
Wanted, a boy.—A brave, 


courageous, manly, hopeful boy; 
one whoscorns a lie, one who 
hates deceit; one who loves his 
mother; one who does not know 
more than his parents; one who 
has the courage to say No, and 
stick to it; one whois willing to 
begin at the bottom of the ladder 
and work upwards; one who 
thinks it would be unmanly to 
smoke; one who thinks education 
is worth striving for; one who is 
willing to obey his superiors; one 
who knows his home is better than 
the street; one who dves not be- 
lieve the marvelous tales told in 
story papers, and will not read the 
vile stuff; one who won’t cheat in 
a fair game; one who won’t bea 
sneak, and do a mean act when 
unseen; one who won’t spend ey- 
ery penny he earns or gets; one 
who thinks he should respect him- 
self, and keep himself in decent 
appearance; one who won’t attack 
an old man because he is feeble 
and defenceless; one who won’t 
torture dumb animals; one who 
won't steal; one who won't swear; 
one who won’t listen to or repeat 
nasty stories; one who won't revile 
and jeer at drunken persons on the 
street; one who won't doa dirty 
act for another boy who is too 
cowardly to do his meanness; one 
who loves to do. right because it is 
right. Wanted—a boy, a whole- 
souled, earnest, honorable, square 
boy. Where can he be found? 
Does he live in your neighbor- 
hood? Is hea member of your 
family? Do you know him?— 
American Teacher. 


Help Yourself, 


Fight your own battles. Hoe 
your own row. Ask no favors of 
anyone, and you will succeed a 
thousand times better than one 
whois always beseeching some- 
one’s influence and patronage. No 
one will help you as you help 
yourself, because no one will be so 
heartily interested in your affairs. 
The first step will not bea long 
one perhaps; but, carving your 
own way up the mountain, you 
make each one leap to ancther, 
and stand firm while you chop 
still another out. Men who have 
made fortunes are not those who 
have had five thousand dollars 
given them to start with, but boys 
who have started fair with a well- 
earned dollar or two. 

Men who acquire fame have 
never been thrust into popularity 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF THIS NEW YEAR. 


[ From a Sermon by the late James Freeman Clarke. | 


To get the most out of the coming year, we must put the most into it. And we put 
the most into it by living in a spirit of earnestness, doing with our might what our hand 
finds to do, not trifling with the golden hours, but receiving each as a precious gift 
from God. Only such earnest purpose makes the day a blessing, ensures progress 
from good to better, and causes us to live in eternity while we’are in time. They are 
the happiest who value every hour, who put good work into it, who do not procrasti- 
nate, who do everything now, and do it as well as it can be done. These make of life 
a fine art. Such men say each year, in the words of our dear brother and friend: * 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 


As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 


Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven within a dome more vast; 


Till thou at length art free, 


Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea !”’ 


* Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


| 
by puffs begged or paid for, or| 
They | 


given in a friendly spirit. 
have out-stretched their own hands 
and touched the public heart. 
Men who win do their own wooing 
and [never knew a man to fail so 
signally as one who induced his 
affectionate grandmother to speak 
a good word for him. Whether 
you work for fame, for love, for 
money, or for anything else, work 
with your hands and heart and 
brain. Say, “I will,” and some 
day you will conquer. Never let 
any man have to say, “I have 
dragged you up.” Too many 
friends sometimes hurt a man 
more than none at all.——Selected. 


For Our Best Words, 


A Statement of Faith. 
BY REY. THOS. W. BROWN. 


I believe in one God, who is the 
Creator of my body, and the Fath- 
er of my spirit, and in Jesus Christ 
who is the beloved son of God 
(though distinct from God) and 
the Savior of tne world. 

I believe in the Holy Spirit, 
which is the presence and in. 
fluence of God in the soul and life; 
in the Bible, as man’s all sufficient 
guide through this world, to that 
which is to come; and in the neces- 
sity of peritence for the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

I believe that I am to love God 
with all my heartand my neighbor 
as myself; and that, in so doing, 
my nature, which is imperfect, but 
not totally depraved, will become 
like that of God, and of His Son. 

And finally, I believe in the 
immortality of the soul, and in the 
life of Heaven, as one of endless 
progress in wisdom, holiness and 
happiness. 


JESUS CHIS | 


THEH CRHEDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 


A Plea For Religious Honesty, 


BY REY. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Third Edition. 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther's 
fest. Applied; The Belief of all Trinitarian 
Churehes; What Do United Presbyterians Ke- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Indless 
Hell **Purposed”’ from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It; “It Contains the True System;” 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All;’’ The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common Lord's Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘Orthodox’ 
and “Evangelical” With a Vengeance; The 
Master's Test of Disciplinship; Tempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Church of “Make-Be- 
lieve; “Good People Do 8o;" Cracifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Example for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; “Then Where Shall 1 
se to Church?” Faisuiberalisom; A Better 
Day is Coming. 


*,* 24 pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, TEN 
AENTS. 12 copies, 50 cents: 25 cepics, Ht 
Cddress, OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, Ill. 


WHAT UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS DO NOT BELIEVE. 


Unitarian Christians, as a body, do not believe any of the follow- 
ing dogmas, namely: 

(1.) That God is composed of ‘Three Persons.” 

(2.) That Jesus Christ was himself “very God”—equal in. power 
and wisdom to the Creator and Father of all. 

See Athanasian Creed in Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church of 
England. ‘Thisis taken for substance of doctrine on the Trinity by all the self- 
styled Orthodox Churches in America. 

(3.) That all men are born ‘totally depraved’—wholly inclined 
to evil; and that all mankind, because of Adam’s sin, deserve endless 
misery. 

_ (4.) That Almighty Godin the beginning decreed a part of man- 
kind to enjoy heaven, and part to burn in hell torment forever, and 
this without any good or bad works on the part of the individual moy- 
ing him thereto. 

See Presbyterian Confession of Faith, Chapters iii. to x. inclusive. See also 
Larger Catechism pages 186-190; especially question No. 60 and answer, See also 
Article xviii. of the Episcopal church. 

(5.) That Christ “was crucified, died and buried to reconcile the 
Father to us.” 

_ See discipline of the M, E. church. This is substantially the creed of the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and other self-styled Orthodox churches. 

(6.) That “Christ, by» his obedience and death, did fully discharge 
the debt of all those that are thus justified, and did make a proper, 
real and full satisfaction to his Father’s justice in their behalf.” 

_ See Presbyterian Confession of Faith Chapter vi., Sections J and 6; also Chapter 
xi, Sectionsland & Larger Catechism, page 213, questions 70, 72, 7% Baptist Man- 
ual by J. Newton Brown, D. D., page'9. See popular Revival Song: “Jesus paid it 
—paid it all.” 

(7.) That water immersion is the only door to the Church of Christ. 
That no ons must partake of Communion service but immersed beliey- 
ers. 

See authoritative statements of the Baptists, Disciples (Campbellites), and 
Mormon faith. Witness the practice of Close-Communion Baptists, 

(8.) That no man can be Scripturally converted to God who is 
not immersed in water. 

See Alexander Campbell’s “Christian System,” page 216. 

(9.) That assent to any of the above tenets should be made a test 
of church fellowship. 

(10.) That Christian bodies holding to any or all of the foregoing 
doctrines are on that very account more orthodox and more evangelical 
than those who cannot believe them. 


Honesty before God and man—fidelity to every known duty—not 
accuracy Of belief, is the Unitarian standard of orthodoxy. 


U NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi 

cations will be sent free to any one applying 
to MISS E, A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postottice 
Mission, Church of the Messiah St. Louis, Mo. 


iS 
International Lessons of 1889, by Lucretia 
P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 219 pages. 
pis $1.00. Published by ROBERTS BRO’S., 
oston, 


W HAY UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
Y what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, asvist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitariuns 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Il 


HE CHRISTIAN LIFE, a Unitarian Journal 
Weekly. Twelve pages—three large columns 
each. Price One Dollar a year. All letters, pa- 
pers, postoftice orders, &c., to be sent to 
REY. R. SPEARS, 
Arundel House, The Bank, 
Highgate, 
London, N. 


UNDAY SCHOOL STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. -On the Golden Texts of the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Founded 1825; Incorporated 1847. 


Turs Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825. Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. 

Ist. To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
vur country. 

2d. To prodnce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. 

: 8d, To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculeating correct views. of xeligion, i 
\ 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE 
CHISM.. (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit. pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, I. Suggested in partfrom “A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 


quantities. Address, 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville Ill. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; tunit: i A . Ah et ate 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition: | Getne patie of being pete aie "ain, Caesars 


eoks, Toom=-rant. fnrniture free teeiano sect 4th. To supply missionarie, sespecially in such 


ian test required; full cou i years. ‘ 
echool year 38 weeks; achioal, opandt-Wepestaber pas a our country as are destitute ofa stated 
ministry. 


; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; loca in a beautiful] 5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants | hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, | in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, ‘ or inaid of building churches, 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity.—B 


UPERT MELDEN. 
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ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 

Lofty as in the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.”’ 


— 
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TERMS.—Single copy, one year, 

5 to 10 copies to one address, each, 
«Specimen copy sent free. 

J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 

Shelbyville, Il. 


A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW, 


The surging sea of human life 
Forever onward rolls, 

And bears to the eternal shore 
Its daily freight of souls; 

Though bravely sails our bark to-day, 
Pale death sits at the prow, 

And few shall know we ever lived 
A hundred years from now. 


Why should we try so earnestly, 
In life’s short, narrow span, 

On golden stairs to climb so high 
Above our brother man? 

Why blindly at an earthly shrine 
In slavish homage bow? 

Our gold will rust, ourselves be dust 
A hundred years from now, 


O patient hearts, that meekly bear 
Your weary load of wrong! 

O earnest hearts, that bravely dare, 
And, striving, grow more strong! 

Press on till perfect peace is won; 
You'll never dream of how 

You struggled o’er life’s thorny road 
A hundred years from now. 


Earth’s empires rise and fall, O Time! 
Like breakers on thy shore! 
They rush upon thy rocks of doom, 
Go down, and are no more; 
The starry wilderness of worlds 
That gem night’s radiant brow 
Will light the skies for other eyes 
A hundred years from now. 


Our Father, to whose sleepless eyes 
The past and future stand 

An open page, like babes we cling 
To thy protecting hand; 

Change, sorrow, death are naught to 


us 
lf we may safely bow 
Beneath the shadow of thy throne 
A hundred years from now. 
—The Christian Life. 


The daughter of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States is to enter 
a law office and study for the legal 
profession. She has just graduat- 
ed from college. 


What a Unitarian Church Stands 
For. 


The Boston “Herald” thus 
speaks of the late National Uni- 
tarian Conference :— 

At the recent Unitarian confer- 
ence at Philadelphia, Rev. E. E, 
Hale put the whole issue m 
a nutshell, when, referring to the 
dedication of the Unitarian church 
in a small and remote city in New 
England, he quoted the remark of 
an intelligent lady, who said: “A 
Unitarian church to you merely 
means one more name on your cal- 
endar. ‘lothe people in this town, 
it means better books, better mu- 
sic, better sewerage, better health, 
better life, less drunkenness, 
more purity, and better govern- 
ment.” So long asthe Unitarian 
body is distinguished for such 
good things in this life as are here 
mentioned, it is in a position, to 
use Tennyson’s phrase, “to ring in 
the Christ that is to be.” 


The Trinity: Unwitting Conces- 
sions. 


A friend sends us a printed ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. Dr. 'Tal- 
mage, in which that eccentric di- 
vine attemps to answer popular 
“Slanders against religion.” ln the 
main it simply attempts to correct 
whatthe preacher deems misap- 
prehension of evangelical doc- 
trine,. . For example, he takes 
up a popular objection to the 
Trinity. He represents the scoffer 
as saying: “Absurd beyond all 
bounds. The idea that there is a 
God in three persons. Impossi- 
ble. If it is one God He can’t be 
three, and it there are three they 
cau’t be one.” To fhis he replies: 
“At the same time all of us—they 
with us—acknowledge ‘l'rinities 
all around us. Trinity in our own 
make-up—body, mind, soul; body 
with which we move, mind with 
which we think, soul with which 
we love. Three, yet one man. 
Trinity in the air—ligLt, heat, 
moisture— yet one atmosphere. 
Trinity in the court-room—three 
judges on the beneh—but one 
court.” In this the reply exactly 
confirms the protest of the “scof- 
fer!” Body, mind, and soul are not 
three persons. Light, heat, and 
moisture are not—if the plural 
may be pardoned—three airs. The 
three judges are one court but 
not one person. If these illustra- 
tions atall represent or illustrate 
the doctrine of the Trinity, nobody 
would scoff at it. But in these 
illustrations, Dr. Talmage logic- 
ally denies the real doctrine of the 
Trinity!—The Christian Life. 


How Unitarians Are Dying. 

Rev: Edward Everett Hale said ina 
late address:— : 

Our friends tell us every six months 
that we aredead. It reminds me of that 
story of Paul Jones, when on that grew- 
some night the “Serapis” and the “Bon 
Homme Richard” had been fighting for 
acouple of hours, “Don’t their firing 
seem weak?” said the English officer, 
“have you struck?” “Struck!” said Jones. 
“T have not begun to fight.” This is 
exactly the position of the Liberal Church 
in America today. 

The “Christian Union,” in giving a 
statement of its position, thus condenses 
the facts concerning its organized life:— 

Though the seat of its strength is still 
in New England, Unitarianism is now 
seeking a foothold in the South and 

West, on the Pacific Coast, and even in 
Japan. . . Before the war, Unitarians 
had 250 societies. Today, they number 
about 400. The larger part of this in- 
crease hascome within the last ten cr 
fifteen years. Thirty years ago there 
was but one church on the Pacific Coast. 
Now there are eighteen. hen in the 
whole region from the Alleghanies to the 
Rocky Mountains there were only thir- 
teen churches. Now there are ninety. 
Their distribution of tracts has increased 
from 15,000 to 300,000 a year, largely in- 
fluenced by the organization of what bas 
been ealled the Postoffice Mission. Eight 
years ago,a Woman’s Auxiliary Confer- 
ence wasformed. Itsmembers were con- 
fined largely to the Eastern churches. 
The new Women’s Alliance, which bas 
practically been consummated at Phila- 
delphia, unites the women ofthe Nast and 
West in one national organization, com- 
posed of a large numberof local branches, 


And multitudes who are now 


members of other churches have 
come to believe our principles and 
even to preach them. Every move 
for revision of outgrown confes- 
sions of faith is.in the direction of 
the pure Christianity that Dr. 
Channing and other Unitarian 
Christians have stood for, from the 
first. Unitarianism is dying in the 
same way that abolitionism was 
dying in the days of slavery. It 
was dying by everybody growing 
to be abolitionists. Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s prophecy is substantially 
coming to pass when the majority 
of the intelligent American people 
will be Unitarians in thought. 


Ifthe Sweet Spirit. 


Ti the sweet spirit of Miss Dor- 
othea L. Dix can look down. upon 
earth and see the good that has 
been done by $500 of her money 
which built the drinking fountain 
in Custom House square, I think 
it must add to the joys of her para- 
dise. There is scarcely a moment 
from the hour of daylight»«util 
the time when the teamsters quit 
when the bowl is not surrounded 
by thirsty mouths. This in the 
winter season, what will it be next 
summer, when the thermometer 
is about 80 degrees? The first 
horses to avail themselves: thereof 
are those loosed from the market 
wagons, with the understanding 
that they shall find their own way 
to their stables; this they do 
sometimes with impatience, again 
with becoming gravity, but in 
their progress there are few of 
them who fail to stop and bless 
the memory of their unknown 
benefactor. 


If she is unknown to their con- 
sciousness, I believe that the rec- 
ollection of good done on earth is 
not lost tothe memory of those who 
have passed to the majority. No, 
nor the remorse for evil; neither 
the one nor the other can be in- 
terred with their bones. And this, 
it seems to me, is the true way to 
regard a system of future rewards 
and punishments, namely, not as 
an infliction, but as a natural con- 
sequence. Supposing one to have 
been, as Miss Dix was during her 
lifetime, a blessing to her kind, a 
name that countless soldiers 
remember with tenderness and 
love, whose executive ability 
extended the radius of her influ- 
ence for good far beyond the 
sphere of her own personal pres- 
ence, whose manner, I am _pre- 
pared to assert from actual obser- 
vation, was to members of her fam- 
ily as gentle as that of a mother 
to a well beloved son, and whose 
foresight now Gauses numberless 
creatures to bless her bounty, is it 
not reasonable to infer that such 
must be a never-failing source of 
happiness to her in the erent of a 
conscious existence beyond the 
grave? And on the other han d 
if one can look from the unknown 
into the seen world, and, just as 


| 


\] 


we can doin the later years of 
life, survey wasted opportunities, 
must it not cause a remorse and 
regret far more poignant because 
we are forever removed from the 
ability to make reparation ?— 
Boston Daily Evening Traveler. 


W. 0. T. U. COLUMN. 


We ask editors who are willing 
to publish the facts in the case to 
give the people the following in- 
formation. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

At the crusade celebration held 
in Hillsboro, Ohio, Dec. 23d, a 
question-box was opened, and the 
following auswers were given by 
Miss Willard, president of the 
National W. C. 'T. U. 

Question.—-“What relation has 
the W. ©. T. U. to politics?” 

Answer.—‘We indorse every 
man who dedicates his vote to God 
and humanity, and wherever the 
Republican party stands as it has 
in Dakota, we stand by and indorse 
it. Weare only committed to the 
party that stands by our principles 
no matter-what- nimez’ dnd-~this 
stand only have we taken, in our 
state and natioval conventivns.” 

Q.—‘Has the W. C. T. U. ever 
been sectarian ?” 

A.—‘Catholie priest, Jewish 
rabbis and all denoniinations have 
sat together on our platforms. 

Q.—* Will God destroy the gin- 
shop Himself, or will he work 
through man?” 

.A—‘As the battery is to the 
little wire of the telegraph, so God 
is the power behind, and works 
through all agencies, for reform.” 

Q.—*Can a Christian vote high 
license and pray ‘Thy Kingdom 
Come?’” 

A.—“‘Whatwe license we protect. 
can notsee how a Christian can 
vote for high license unless he is 
morally chloroformed. It has set 
back temperance reform one gen- 
eration. Itis the devil’s counterfeit. 
Liquor men say, ‘work for high 
license; it is our only salvation.’ ” 

Miss Willard speaking of the 
outlook for 1890, said; *‘the ont- 
look is good; the uplook is better. 
Hannah Whitall Smith says; 
‘Keep your top eye open; it is the 
skylight of the soul.’ The outlook 
is cheerful because we are not 
looking at the waves around, but 
to Him that walks the waves. 
More are being aroused to action 
and more earnest than ever since 
the action of Mrs. Foster. Be- 
cause these women want to do a 
different way, we bear them no il! 
will. We. shall still carry our 
white ribbon emblem of purity 
and peace. If we are good 
vatured when we sgree, that is 
easy; but to disagree with perfect 
gentleness, that is God’s spirit 
acting upon ours. This outlook, 
with all its contrariety, will only 
wake us give ourselves more to the 
up-look. As we go on in reforma- 
tory work, we build better than 
we know, and all differences will 
re-act for good.” 
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“A Purer (Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
©annot we become the heralds of this better day? 
“Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beauty and its power.’ —William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Unitarianism, aswe understand 
and advocate it, means spiritual 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Enterel as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, Inu., Fes. 1, 1890 


Would You Not Like to Help in 
This Way? 

We have just received a letter 
from a minister who writes: “I am 
much interested in your paper and 
know that it does me good, but I 
am too poor to pay for it.” 

Wesupply quite a numberof free 
copies already; but is there not 
some one, who able and who 
would like to help others in this 
special matter? 


is 


They Profess to be Christians; But 

How Do they Bear the Cress? 

Whom do you accept as your 
Guide in morals and religion ? 

Of course any Christian will an- 
swer, “I will take Christ for my 
guide.” Many persons on having 
the subject brought plainly before 
them will,declare, “We will be 
tied tono church that will not al- 
low us to welcome all to our com- 
muunion who evidence a purpose to 
live a Christian life.” This, sub- 
stantially, is what vast numbers 
of kind-hearted people are ready to 
say; and yet on inquiry they will 
be found fastened to some sect 
which does not permit them to 
practice what they say and feel, 
except at the expense of consist- 
ency, if not honesty. in fact 
thousands who assent to orthodox 
church creeds do not believe in 
them at all. This is, perhaps, the 
most dangerous error in the relig- 
ious world. Itis not so much that 
men believe bad doctrines, but 
that so many are either insincere 
in their religious professions, or 
indifferent as regards religious 
doctrines. God will see to it that 
all who seek the true light and are 
faithful to what they have, are 
brought out all right in the end. 
But a man who sees more and bet. 
ter light, end still holds on to 
darkness; or a man who claims to 
be free and still enlists under a 
banner and supports a cause that 
makes him serve that which he 
does not believe, —such a man is in 
a poor way for any religion to do 
him much good. God himself can- 
not help a man that is uot first of 
all honest with himself and loyal 
to the right as God gives him to 
see the right. The man who de- 
nies and betrays the truth as he 
sees it, denies and betrays his 
Lord. 


There are many, no doubt, wholof a Universalist church in St. time, 


cling to their old creed sincerely, 
as some men continue to wear their 
old, worn out hats, either because 
it is easier, or because of the 
expense of new ones and the dread- 
ful dislike of change, even for the 
better. And, again, there are 
many who, without thinking or 
knowing what they do, go like 


“dumb-driven cattle’ with the 
crowd. 

There is an increasing num- 
ber who imagine they are 


Liberal Christians because they 
are merely indifferent. Vast num- 
bers are inclined, like the old 
Romans in the time of their de- 
cline, to regard all religion as 
alike false, and all as alike true. 
These patronize the church merely 
for social reasons and join the 
company that promises to pay best 
in worldly ways. ‘They accept the 
church as a sort of insurance 
against loss, without any regard 
to truth and virtue. Jesus says, 
“Tf any man will be my disciple, 
let him deny himself and take up 
his eross and follow me.” “Fol- 
low me and yo shall have eternal 
life.” But fashionable religion 
comes with commandments of men 
and says to the lawyers, “Follow 
me and I will give you clients;” to 
the physician, “Follow me and 
I will give you patients;’ to the 
merchant, “Follow me and I will 
give you customers;” to the poli- 
tician. “Follow me and I will: give 
you votes;” and even to the minis- 
ter of the gospel it sometimes 
whispers gently, ‘Follow me and 
you shall have more company and 
an easier time.” 
great mass that would become re- 
ligious, this fashionable religion 
says, ‘The easiest way to be a 
Christian is to stop thinking for 
yourself, join the most popular 
church and give toits support; and 
if you happen to hold opinions 
that others would regard as un- 
sound, just keep quiet and say 
nothing about it.” Christ com- 
manded, “Let your light shine!” 
that is “speak out, and act your 
true convictions,’ but the custom 
of some of his professed disciples 
is to say, “Come into our church 
and hide your light under a bushel, 
and you shall have our ¢ood society 
and our patronage and never be 
called an infidel or Unitarian or 
Universalist heretic. 

How strange that such false 
following should ever be regarded 
as “bearing the cross!” 

But many of the brightest and 
best in and out of the churches 
are waking up to the inconsistency 
of professing to follow Christ while 
blindly following the multitude. 


The Double Commandment. 


“The Double Commandment” 
is the title of an excellent sermon 
in “The Christian Leader,” 
January 23, by Rev. Geo. S. 
Weaver D. D. 

_ This sermon has a double interest 
to the editor of Our Best Words. 
We read and were thrilled by the 
printed words of Dr. Weaver about 
thrity-five years ago. Dr. Weaver 
was then pastor, if we mistake not, 


And to all the} 


Louis. 
of “Hopes anc Helps for_ the 
Young,” “The Ways of Life” 
and other books especially in- 
teresting to young people. The 
first declamation we ever spoke 
in school was selected , from 
one of these books, the subject 
being “Perseverance Under Difh- 
culties,” (memory holds part of it 
tothis day). The selection was 
from‘ Hopes and Helps,” we be- 
lieve. While we built fires and 
swept the room in old Shelby 
Seminary to pay for tuition, 
we peddled Mr. Weaver’s books 
for money to buy clothes and 
other necessaries while attend- 
ing school. We sold scores of 
these books to people of all sects; 
and the amusing part to us now is 
that neither we nor our orthodox 
friends who hada horrible idea of 
Universalism knew that the author 
of the books we so much admired 
was, really, one of those horrid 
Universalists. 

We hereby send this veteran 
preacher and author our grateful 
greetings for the joy and inspira- 
tion of his words of long ago and 
also for this last simple, gospel 
sermon in “The Christian Leader.” 

We regret to have it to say that 
we never told this man of God 
untila short time ago how much 
good his books, did us. We have 
never clasped hands or looked 
each other in the face on earth. 
But he who, as a boy,on the prairie 
of Illinois, felt Mr. Weaver's 
words as bugle calls to noble ainis 
and holy endeavor, still hopes, some 
day, to be very nearthe good man 
who came to him in words and 
spirit, so long ago, and just in time 
to save him from making ship- 
wreck of faith in a God of loye. 


The Huss Excitement, Bohemia. 


Englishmen everywhere ought 
to be—and we trust they are—in- 
terested in everything that 
touches the memory, the honor, 
and the influence of John Huss. 
It is widely known that John Huss 
handed on the torch of Wickliffe 
to Luther, which kindled the Re- 
formation of religion, and blessed 
the world with a new and better 
civilization, for which mankind 
can never be too thankful. 

During the past two weeks tens 
of thousands of our people must 
have read of the excitement in 
Bohemia about a dishonour done 
to Huss by the clerics. His por- 
trait has been stolen by that 
party, and in the Diet they resisted 
/a motion for a portrait of this dis- 
tinguished reformer to be placed 
in the new national Bohemian 
Museum. Ali this stirred the 
blood of the young Czechs. There 
was a terrific uproar in the’ Diet, 
and when Prince Charles of the 
clerical party said, ‘You have 
glorified Huss, and by so doing 
have confessed to being Hussites 
yourselves,” they answered with a 
tremendous shout, “We are, we 
are.” This great uproar has filled 
the country with excitement, and 
we are glad to learn that the cleriz 
cai party has received a rebuff 
they did not expect, for the magis- 
trates of the city of Prague, after 
discussing the question of erecting 
a statue—not now a portrait—to 
John Huss, resolved to devote the 
central space of the great Wen- 
ceslas-square to a monument of the 
great Reformer. 

This is a victory little dreamed 
of by the priests and their follow- 
ers. Wecan scarcely credit the 
high-handed tyranny of the Church 
of Rome this very day in Bohemia. 

Now, at the present 
we are firing out of political 


He was also author 


guns shots at the cruelty and in- 
tolerance of the Sultan of Turkey, 
or his subalterns, for their treat- 
ment of Christmas. Can we not 
findjmearer home, asimilar duty 
when we learn of the absolute 
cruelty with which Protestantsare 
treated in Europe, in some Catho- 
lic States ? 

The Pope has no word of con- 
demnation, nor has any Catholic 
committee a word of censure, but 
are complimenting the persecuting 
spirit of the past and wishing to 
perpetuate it in the present. All 
this makes it the more satisfactory 
to us that there are in Bohemia 
vot a few who still identify them- 
selves with the principles of Huss, 
the first great reformer, who per- 
ished about five centuries ago at 
the stake —nearly 100 years before 
Luther was born. 

It is a marvel to us that the 
Church of Rome can still beso 
unwise in both Italy and Austria, 
Rome and Prague, as to closely 
identify itself with the murderous 
spirit of three and four centuries 
ago. True it is that Prot- 
estants have persecuted, and that 
Calvin had some-share in the 
death of Servetus. But every 
Protestant is ashamed of this bad 
business that belongs to the past, 
and declares that the whole genius 
of Protestantism is opposed to the 
persecuting spirit. When some 
Presbyterians proposed a statue 
to Calvin asa great divine, there 
were other Presbyterians who 
said, if such a thing were done 
they would join in a subscription 
that a statue in the same place 
should be raised to Servetus. * 
We would hail with pleasure a 
similar demonstration of feeling 
among Roman Catholics; but we 
see no hope of such a repudiation 
of the persecuting spirit. Indeed, 
not a voice israised at the present 
time against the wrongs that are 
suffered by many Protestants in 
States like Spain and Austria. 

The Bohemians do well to cher- 
ish the memory of Huss; his high 
moral and religious character is 
never questioned. His fortitude 
nothing could daunt. No word of 
his, he believed to be true, would 
he recall; and added to this firm- 
ness there was the greatest gentle- 
ness and tenderness of Joye. It is 
recorded in the University of 
Prague, where he was Rector, asa 
voluntary testimony, “From his 
infancy he was of such excellent 
morals, that during his stay at 
Prague they challenged any one to 
produce a single fault against 
him.” The writings he has left 
are all marked by a beautiful sim- 
plicity, a purity of moral feeling, 
and a profound rational piety. It 
is said that he went to his fate with 
a meekness, a fortitude, and a 
cheerfulness that astounded the wit- 
nessing multitude that'such a man 
should suffer so terrible a death. 
Among his last words he said, 
“God is my witness that I have 
never taught or preached that 
which false witnesses have testified 
against me. He knows that. the 
great object of all my preaching 
and writing was to convert men 
fromsin. Inthe ‘ruth of that Gos- 
pel which hitherto I have written, 
taught, and preached, I now joy- 
fully die.” The fire was then 
kindled, aud the last tones of his 
voice that were heard were the 
words of prayer, probably, “Fath- 
er, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” ‘ 

It may now be fairly asked, why 
was this man so cruelly sacrificed? 
He had called attention to himself 


*Servetus was burned to.death with 
the approval of Calvin. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


more than once by his protests 
against forged miracles, ecclesias- 
tical greed, Clerical abuses, and 
rampant vicious lives. He wasa 
true prophet of Godina venal 
and corrupt age. . . He had 
written treatises on the errors of 
the Church, stating that Christ 
was the head of the Church, and 
not the Pope. ... He stood 
for what he believed to be religious 
truth and religious freedom; he 
was grandly outspoken, so that 
the example of such sincerity and 
virtue wins him after five hundred 
years the profound admiration 
and honor of his countrymen and 
the world.—The Christian Life 
and Unitarian Herald, Dee. 7, 
1889, 


Anti-Prohibition Fallacies. 


(By Rev. N. Hoagland in the “Western 
Methodist.”) 


“What! you a Prohibitionist? 
Well, I am surprised. I always 
supposed you were an intelligent, 
liberal, progressive man. I did 
not think you were a crank!” 

Doubtless many who haye not 
joined the hue and ery for resub- 
mission have been addressed in 
the same or simular language. 
Isn’t it amusing, were it not so 
serious? From such talk it would 
appear that the prohibition law is 
the product of dense ignorance; 
that it is never enacted save in 
communities far from intelligent. 
For answer compare the statistics 
of illiteracy in Kansas, lowa and 
Maine, with Missoun, Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

One would gather from such 
talk that prohibition was undemo- 
eratic and unrepublican, the na- 
tural products of a tyrannical and 
monarchial form of government. 
Are the greatest political tyrants 
of the earth today prohibitionists? 
Ask Germany and Russia, Bis- 
marek andthe Czar. Strange, is it 
not, that in the most free and 
liberal form of government, this 
illiberal prohibition law should 
gain its first foothold? The truth 
is, a liberal government is the 
very place where a_ thorough 
student of human history and 
civil government would expect to 
find prohibition laws. The only 
liberty that any kind of civil goy- 
ernment recognizes is the liberty 
not to be a nuisance, an annoyance, 
or any injury to other people. 

x * * 


Nearly all the anti-prohibition- 
ists are free to say that the law is 
good in theory but poor in prac- 
tice. What nonsense! A good 
theory must be good in practice, 
else it is good for nothing. What 
is meant is that its non-practice is 
abominable, and that’s just what I 
say. A good theory must of 
necessity be good when worked 
out; for it is the working of a 
theory that determines its worth. 

It has recently been stated by 
one of our local politicians, and 
published all over the state, that 
‘Kansas cannot afford to be a 
moral example to the world.” 
This from a man who aspires to 
have “His Excellency” written be- 
fore his name. Is there any excel- 


lency but moral excellency? Is 
there any worth but moral 
worth? Civil. government is 


moral, if it is of any worth as such. 
The problem of government, of 
civilization, is moral government. 

What state has a hizher motto, 
nobler aim, than that which Kan- 
sas hasinscribed on her seal: “To 
the stars through difficulties.” 
What commonwealth has been 
more loyal to that high ajm, at 
cost of blood and treasure and moral 


The Rev. Lyman Clark of Ayer, Mass., 
has been. called to the Congregational 
Unitarian Society of Andover, Mass. 


The women voters of Boston have 
again proved themselves the dominant 
factor in the election of the Boston school 
board. Dr. Elizabeth Keller, who was 
not on either of the regular party tickets, 
but who was nominated by the Woman’s 
Ward and City Committee,” the “Loyal 
Women of American Liberty,” and the 
committee of “One Hundred,” received a 
majority of fifty-three votes over Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows. When it is remem- 
bered that Mrs. Barrows, long the able 
secretary and reporter of the conferences 
of Charities and Corrections,is in every 
way personally acceptable and fitted for 
the position in a remarkable degree, the 
election of Dr. Keller shows the weak 
ness of the party machine,—Woman’s 
Tribune. 


Died, Jan. 14., Mrs. J.C. S. Farley wife 
of Rev Frederick A. Farley of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.,in ‘her eighty-seventh year. She 
was a near rolative of our valued contrib- 
utor, Miss E. P. Channing. ‘The “Chris- 
tian Register” in a tender tribute to the 
worth of this woman says: “Mrs. Farley’s 
funeral took place at her home in Brook- 
yn on Thursday afternoon, the 16th inst. 
The parlors were crowded by sympathiz- 
ing friends,and many prominentin the 
intellectual and social life of the city. 
The services were profoundly interesting. 
Rey. Robert Collyer of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York City, an old and in- 
timate friend of the deceased, said most 
touching, appropriate, and beautiful 
words of address and prayer and bene- 
diction, after Rey. H. Price Collier of the 
Chureh of the Sayiour had read the 
burial service. Both clergymen, with 
Rey. Messrs. Chadwick, Camp, and A. D. 
Smith, and a few intimate friends, went 
to Greenwood, The last rite of commit- 
tal to the graveon Vista Hill, under a 
soft sunlight, and amid that wealth of 
beauty, was by Robert Collyer; and we 
came home with our hearts full of min- 
gled emotions of grief and gratitude. 


daring? Can Kansas afford to low- 
er that star-gemmed motto of her 
spirit and her aim? 
* * - * 

Then it is said that the prohibi- 
tionlawis sumptuary legislation; 
that it deprives people of personal 
liberty. Well, the penalty of liy- 
ing in civilized society is depriva- 
tion of personal liberty. So if one 
wants to be quite free in his per- 
sonal habits he must emulate Cru- 
soe or the Digger Indian. In ciy- 
ilization all the liberty a man has 
is the liberty to behave himself, 
hurt nobody, annoy nobody. ‘That 
is all the liberty some people want; 
but others feel not so, and cry 
out against the slavery of the law. 
The truth is, the law does not 
make one a slave; it is one’s own 
passions that enslave him. 

Prohibition is the state helping 
the slave to be a free man, a 
healthy man, an industrious man. 
High license is bribery. It is the 
state consenting not to do its duty 
to the classes needing protection, 
for amoney payment. It is the 
state protecting the saloon because 
it pays for the privilege of injuring 
the state’s children, and making 
them less moral and less law-abid- 
ing; and this plan is called intelli- 
gent, liberal and progressive. <A| 
century hence it will be looked up- 
on as the most utter and revolting 
barbarism. 


aia 

A prominent member of that 
body suggests to us that a copy of 
“Jesus Christ or the Creeds” sent 
to each of the ministers of the 
Presbyterian church in America 
would greatly promote the present 
movement for creed revision. We 
would if we could afford it. Will 
not some lover of pure Christian- 
ity lend a hand? 


NOTES. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, State lec- 
turer and organizer, has completed her 
first month’s work under the auspices of 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association. 
She has organized ten suffrage clubs and 
gave two lectures in almost every place 
she visited. Everywhere she has won 
golden opinions from the press and peo- 
ple.—Womat’s Column. 


Tt will be remembered by some of our 
readers that Mrs. Chapman is a niece of 
Mrs.,J.G. Cochran, the inventor of that 
Dish-washing machine that promises to 
become ove of the greatest blessings to 


Who will give us thebest “Tune” for 
the ringing verses for Lenda Hand clubs 
which a contributor givesin thisnum- 


ber? as 
‘ iad womaniind. 
Rey. W. R. Alger is preaching in New ee 
Orleans. A SAMPLE OF WHAT SOME GOOD 


JUDGES SAY OF O. B, W. 

From a noble man who has been a very 
busy, efficient and honored instructor 
in one of the leading’ State ‘Universities 
of the West, for many years, comes the 
following words with renewal subscrip- 
tion for Our Best Words: 

Talways find something of interest in 
the little messenger. Indeed, not many 
of its ‘paragraphs, the year through, 
escape my eye. The paper is calculated 
to strengthen the “upward look.” 

eee 
AN APPROVING RESPONSE TO THE 
APPEAL OF 0. B. W. 

Among the several kind and cheering 
letters received this New Year is one es- 
pecially prized by us. It was written by 
one of the most venerable and highly 
honored fathers 1n the Unitarian [srael— 
aman noted for his clear vision and broad 
sympathies and who cannot be said to 
belong to any faction, aman whose coun- 
sel has been sought and found most vel- 
uable in some of the most important en- 
terprises of our denomination. The let- 
ter being private we do not feel at liberty 
to give the name, but we may give the 
following extract: 

“T agree fully with what you say in 
the issue of O. B. W. for Dec. 16. The 
faithful work done in your little paper 
under discouragements is worthy of al] 
commendation and ought to command 
general sympathy and support from our 
Unitarian community. But our diversi- 
ties of opinions and action are notorious 
and many of them,in my judgment, are 
not of the most thoughtful sort and quite 
as likely to mar as to make for sympathy. 
But honest work done toward building 
up the kingdom of God on earth aecord- 
ing to the teaching of the Great Teacher 
cannot fail of success, although the meas- 
ure thereof may not be immediately vis- 
ible. Letus not, therefore, bs cast down 
when clouds seem dark. There isalways 
brightness somewhere behind the clond, 
Enclosed is $5 to pay for subscriptions. 


Read the advertisement of ‘The Look 
Out” in this issue. Itis a magazine of 
most intrinsie value—even better for pop- 
ular circulation than its older brother, 
“end a Hand,” though no monthly in 
America excels this latter for valuable 
hints on charities and reforms. 


At the annual church meeting of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) church 
Shelbyville, Ill., the following officers 
were chosen, President ex-officio, J. L. 
Douthit; Secretary, George L. Douthit; 
Treasurer, Robert E. Guilford; Trustees, 
Wm. Ef. Douthit, Wm. Taylor, Wm, Mc- 
Millian, Robert E. Guilford and Mrs. J, 
G. Cochran, This is the first time that a 
woman was ever chosen as one of the 
trustees of a church in this county, 

We have received from Alton a num- 
ber of the “Daily Telegraph” containing 
a good sermon by Rey. H. D. Stevens, 
published by request, entitled Social 
Christianity. 

On Jan, 12, Dr. Furness preached at 
the Unitarian church, Philadelphia, it be- 
ing the sixty-fifth anniversary of his or- 
dination. 


The Fourteenth anniversary of the in- 
stallation of Rey. Joseph May, pastor of 
the church at Philadelphia, was com- 
memorated recently, 


We arein receipt of Nos, 1 and 2 of 
“The Liberal Christian,”!a bright mentbly 
of twelve pages, two columns each, pub- 
lished at Unity. Parsonage, Springfield, 
Mass. It is a journal of literature, 
citizenship, and religions liberty. It is 
well edited and neatly printed, One 
dollar per annum. We give it most cor- 
dial welcome. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was to be held in Boston, January 
28, 29, so we are informed from the 
“Obristian Register.” A letter is an- 
nounced from Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
who is a distinguished Kgyptologist, and 
also an officer of one of the English suf- 
frage societies; also addresses by Hon, 
John D. Long, Hon, George 8. Hale, 
William I, Bowditch, Lucy Stone, H. B. 
Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and others. 


terling Books (If Melicion 


. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS, 8yo, cloth, $2.00; 
half ealf, $3.25. 
“A great body of valuable and not generally or 
easily accessible information.”—The Nation (New 
York), ,. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part II. 
cloth, $2.00; half calf, $3.25. 

‘His rare learning, clear style, and the sys- 
tematic conciseness with which he abridges a 
vast amount of material are apparent to every 
one.”’— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“Kvery page is full of interest.—Christian 
Life (London). 


EVENTS AND EPOCHS IN RELIGIOUS HIS- 
TORY. With 20 Portraits, Plans and Views. 
12mo, $2.00, 

ContEents.—The Catacombs; Buddhist Monks 
Christian Monks; Augustine, Anselm, Bernard; 
Jeanne d’Arc; Savonarola, Luther, Loyola; The 
Mystics, German VPietists, Fenelon, Sweden- 
borg, Emerson; George Fox, Huguenots, Wal- 
denses, Albigenses; John Wesley; Moravians and 
Methodists, 


THI IDEAS OF THEAPOSTLE PAUL trans- 
lated into their Modern Equivalents. Fourth 


8vo, 


Edition. 12mo, $1.50, 
A thoughtful study af the life, character, opin- 
ions, and influence of the Apostle Paul. So 


many theological doctrines are based upon 
Paul’s Epistles, or buttressed by them, that a 
careful examination of them by so competent 
and candid a scholar as Dr. Clarke is peculiarly 
welcome. 

COMMON SENSE IN RELIGION. Zleventh 

Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 

A book of twenty-two chapters, setting forth 
with absolute clearness and with singular can- 
dor what Dr. Clarke regarded as common-sense 
views concerning the great realities of religion 
and the religious life. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Fourth Edition. 


Twenty-nine essays, discussing, with the sim- 
plicity, wisdom, and practical good sense char- 
acteristic of Dr. Clarke, the religion of daily 
life in the family, the neighborhood, in business, 
in society, in politics. It is a thoroughly wise 
and helpful book. ‘ 


MEMORIAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH- 
ES. Including Goy. Andrew, Sumner, Chan- 
ning, Parker, Dr. Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. 
Susan Dimock, and others. 12mo, $2.00, 


SELF-CULTURE: Physical, Intellectual, Mor- 
al,and Spiritual. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, 
$1.50; half calf, $3,00. 

Twenty-two lectures discussing, with admir- 
able breadth and insight the methods of educat- 
ing the powers of observation, reflection, imag- 
ination, conscience, affection, reverence, temper, 
education by books, amusements, and love of 
beauty, and seeking for truth , 


JOHN FISKE. 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED BY MOD- 
ERN KNOWLEDGE. 1i6mo, $1.00. 

THE DESTINY OF MAN, viewed in the Light 
of his Origin. 16mo, $1.00. 


“Mr. Fiske has done much in other productions 
to show his power of mastering and reporting 
the opinions of others; but, in his two latest 
books, he takes his rightful place as a clear, 
strong, and original thinker, advancing rever- 
ently into an untrodden field, and rendering a 
service to natural theology which isas great, if 
not greater than any which he has heretofore 
rendered to science.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


STAR KING, 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 22 Ser- 
mons. With a fine Steel Portrait, and a Memoir 
(80 pages) by E. P. Warppur, 12mo, $1.50. 

SUBSTANCE AND SHOW, and Other Lectures, 
With an Introduction by E. P. WarpPLx. 12mo 
$1.50. 


DR. CHANNING’S NOTE-BOOK 


PASSAGES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANnv- 
SCRIPTS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Selected by his Grand-daughter, Grack Ex- 
LERY CHANNING. 16mo, $1.00. 

These selections cover a great variety of sub+ 
jects, treated with that elevated seriousness and 
lofty purity of mind by which Dr. Channing was 
distinguished, 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY 
CHANNING. 


By Ocrayius Brooks FroruinGHam, author of 

“George Ripley,” ‘‘Transcendentalism in New 
England,” etc. Withafine Portrait. Crown8vo, 
$2.00, 


*,* Forsale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 
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For Our Best Words. 
LOOK OUT! 
BY MRS. M. A. DEANE. 
“Look out and not in; Lend a Hand.”’ 


Look out! Look out! The glorious day is 
breaking! 
The sunlit hills rejoice! 
To light and life, the drowsy world is 
waking! 
List to its cheering voice! 


Look out! Look out! The world’s great 
work is waiting! 
Put shoulder to the wheel! 
No longer, now, with doubt and fear do- 
bating, 
‘’hine upward purpose, seal! 


Look out! Look out! The battle hotly 
rages, 
Thy soldier-name enroll! 
And while grand, noble work thy time 
engages, 
Grows strong within,—-thy soul! 


Look out! Look out! The eager drums 
are beating, 
Triumphant, stands the right! 
To the victorious hosts, send earnest 
greeting, 
Applauding with thy might! 
Look ont! Look out! To others’ weal 
devoted, 
Forgetful of thyself! 
Nor seek to be to higher place promoted, 
For love of worldly pelf! 


Look out! Look out! The day is swiftly 
coming, 
When striving shall be o’er! 
Beyond the hills, the glorious signals, 
booming, — 
Call to rest, forevermore! 
Farina, Iuw. 


A Story for the Home-Maker. 
Dr. Godbey, the good editor of 


the ‘Southwestern Methodist’ 
says: 
We have often noticed the 


“Home-Maker”, edited by Marion 
Harland, in these columns. There 
is not a more welcome visitor 
among the magazines that comes 
every month to this editor’s table. 
We always carry the “Home- 
Maker” to Mrs. Godbey, who is 
herself a, home-maker, of no ordi- 
nary skill and she values this mag- 
azineedited by Marion Harland, 
above all the rest. But we are not 
going to write about our home or 
home-maker, nor yet about the 
magazine; but we want to give our 
readers alittle histo y which may 
interest them, and interest them 
too inregard to the duties of home. 
It is selected from an exchange 
and is as follows: 

The night before Mrs. Harland 
died she called Marion to her side, 
and taking her hands in her own 
cold ones, said: 

' “Promise me, daughter, that 
when I am gone you will take my 
place, and keep a home for your 
father and the children.” 

“T willdo my best, mother dear,” 
sobbed the weeping girl, “but I 
ean neyer fill your place.” 

“| knowit will be hard for you 
to give up your cherished plans 
for the future, but God will give 
you strength for the sacrifice de- 
manded,” whispered the dying wo- 
man. 

Again with bursting heart, Ma- 
rion promised to care for the dear 
ones about to be bereft. 

At midnight the unbidden guest 
entered the stricken home, and 
when the sun rose in the morning, 
the Harlandchildren were mother- 
less. After the funeral was over- 
Marion bravely put aside her be- 
loved books, and conscientiously 
devoted her energies to the task 
she had undertaken. She made it 
a point to see that the house was 
in perfect order, as of old, and her 
father and the boys had no cause 
to complain of the daintily pre- 
pared food she served; neither 
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were the little ones less tastefully 
clothed than when mother’s loving 
fingers had arranged their toilet; 
but,oh, how they missed the bright, 
cheery face that had once presided 
over the home! 

Marion tried to do her duty, but 
the sad countenance she carried 
constantly about was gloomier even 
than the somber robes she had 
donned. Every evening the sun 
set upon her weeping at her moth- 
er’s grave, and through the long 
tedious day any burst of merri- 
ment from the children was quick- 
ly silenced by her reproachful 
eyes. How could they be happy, 
and their dear mother so still and 
cold in the silent grave. 

One evening, after a peculiarly | 
trying day, she went up stairs to} 
prepare for her accustomed walk. 
As she passed through the living- 
room she caught a glimpse of her 
father’s sad fave, turned westward 
toward the cemetery, where the 
white monuments glistened in the 
setting sun. 

She felt a momentary impulse to 
sitdown by his side and try to 
cheer him, but her own heart was 
too heavy to minister to the woes 
of others, so she hurried on, leay- 
ing him alone in his sorrow. The 
boy’s room was_ next to hers, and 
as she tied on her hat she heard 
Frank say, ina pleasant tone: “I 
do wish, Charley, that you would 
not get in the habit of spending 
your evenings in such a place. No 
good can come of it.” 


“No harm, either, I suppose,” | 
“Tt is 


was the defiant answer. 
bright and cheerful there; and a 
fellow must have a little fun.” 
“You know mother would not 
have approved of the’ associates 


youare forming,” replied Frank, 


sadly. 

“And ifshe had not died I never 
would have been tempted. to go, 
for she always made home happy,” 
said Charley in a subdued voice. 
After a moment’s silence, he add- 
ed, “It isso gloomy here I often 
feel like running away. Why 
can’t Marion be cheerful like other 
people whose friends have gone to 
heaven 2?” 

“Hush!” whispered Frank. “She 
does the best she can. Has she 
not given up her school life and all 
her bright prospects that we may 
have a home together.” "oA 


“Tt is a poor home where all the 
sunshine is shut out,” mused Char- 
ley. “It maybe all right, but I 
wish things were different.” 

“And they shall be,” gasped Ma- 
rion, as an overwhelming sense of 
her selfishness, in so indulging 
her grief, took possession of her. 
“Mother, mother, I have proved 
untrue to my trust.” 


For a few moments the fair head 
was bowed in earnest supplication, 
then the young girl arose and went 
softly down stairs. Raising the 
curtains in the darkened parlor, 
sheseated herself at the piano, and 
allowed her fingers to wander over 
the keys. At first the notes were 
plaintive, but after a few minutes 
a happy song trembled on her lips. 
She noticed her father changing 
his position to catch the words of 
the melody, and after a few mo- 
ments Frank came down the stairs 
and joined his voice with hers, As 
the evening advanced, the children 
gathered in, and Charley did not 
go down town as he had proposed. 
Though it pained Marion to smile 
when she felt like crying, she tried 
to forget self in the happiness of 
others. The time never came 
when the mother was not missed 
from the family circle, yet, by 
keeping close to the cross and 
cheerfully performing her duty, 


Marion succeeded in her efforts to 
make a happy home for her father 
and the children. If she ever re- 
gretted the disappointment she had 
inet in not being permitted to fin- 
ish her education, her oater life 
gave no indication of the unrest 
within. 

At Marion’s suggestion, the 
son’s loving words: “She always 
made home happy,” were engraved 
upon the mother’s tombstone, and 
no higher, sweeter tribute could 
be paid to a woman, be she wife, 
sister or mother. 


For Our Best Words. 
self-Heal. 
BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING, 


Flower worship is aform of re- 
ligion amongst the Persians. 
Flower worship asa detight of cul- 
tivated taste is common in many 
lands. I think it was Coleridge} 
whocalled flowers the angels’ al- 
phabet. They inspire the brain 
of man with words of light aud 
love. Emerson in his rare love 
of nature reveled in even her plain- | 
est productions. He preferred the 
way-side to the garden rose. He 
was partial to the simplest wild- 
flower, to “the little blue Self-heal 
whose name recommended it.” 

Why may not man appropriate 
such a suggestive name? No mis- 
guided theologian believing in to- 
tal depravity could claimit. But 
it is not presuming for those who 
recognize the essential dignity of 
human nature and its power of 
self-recovery, and who arecharged 
to work out their own salvation 
with fear and trembling to believe 
they can be self-healed, inasmuch 
as God worketh in them to will and 
to do of his good pleasure. 

But how to do it? First, by 
opening our eyes and our hearts 
to nature, our bountiful foster- 
mother. Amongst the regrets 
pressing on the soul parting from 
‘this world might well be the re- 
gret of having not made the most 
of her shifting scenes of beauty. 
Even of the obvious ones. For, 
rare, indeed, is the exceptional 
lover, like Ruskin, to scan the 
weird loveliness of the clouds, 
mysterious realm to which most 
are blind. Say that nature is cold 
and iusensible, well, then, una- 
wares, she rebukes our discontent 
and healsour moroseness. Listen 
to Emerson’s words, ‘“‘It seems as 
if the day was not wholly profane, 
jin which we have given heed to 
some natural object. One look at 
the face of heaven and earth lays 
all petulance at rest and soothes 
us to wiser convictions.” Let us| 
“cull her med’cinable herbs.” “A 
Flower, small as it is, will bring 
back a flood of tender recollec- 
tions.” 

Self-healed, how todoit? By) 
doing it ourselves. “One man can’t 
do much to help another. The 
only person who can really help 
you is yourself. Give yourself a! 
chance.” Yougive yourself the) 
best chance when you devote your- | 
self to the service of others. 
Waken to the woe of neglected 
children, down-trodden poor and 
the aged, who have “lost the 
sense of being welcome in the 


may hope in time toarrive at some 
understanding how it may be im- 
proved,” 

Self-healed, how to do it? To 
make our senses sensible of the 
lavish beauty of outward nature, 
to make our hearts tender to what 
is wnlovely in human nature, to 
make us patient with our own 


world.” Learn to minister deli- 
cately. Remember, assome one 
las wisely said, “a man before all 
| things else isa man; needing help, 
but in his own fashion and accord- 
ing to his own lights. It was 
Charles Kingsley’s clear appre- 
hension of this fact that helped 
him to that ready sympathy 
with his fellow-creatures which 
made him charming. It is not by 
shutting our eyes to human nature, 
but by accepting it as it is, that we 


lot and with ourselves, we must 
become  unfeignedly religious. 
Higher intelligences as they re- 
gard groping, faltering, stumbling 
humanity must long to putit in the 
right way, to give it the clue out of 
the labyrinth, toconvince it that 
only can it be self-healed when re- 
ligion is captured for good and all, 
as helper, healer, friend. Then, 
the inexplicable trial, the excep- 
tional experience, the strange fatal- 
ity will be relegated to thatrealm 
where infinite” pity waits on infin- 
ite pathos.” 


i abled RIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi 
lL cations will be sent free to any one applying 
to MISS E. A. FREEBORN. Secretary Postottce 
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A TRUST SONG. 


Better a smile than a sigh, dear, 
Better a kiss than a frown; 

Better a look toward the sky, dear, 
Than always be looking down. 


Better, in time of trouble, 
A song of hope and cheer, 

Than a heart that broods o’er sorrow, 
And makes that sorrow dear, 


The joys we find to-day, dear, 
Perhaps seem poor and small; 

But better a little sun, dear, 
Than to have no sun at all. 


Then make the most of the present, 
And its little joys , I say, 

For what is here we haye, dear, 
But to-morrow is far away. 

Se. f satay 

So look Ya my face and smile, dear, 
And sing a cheerful song; 

It never is worth our while, dear, 
To help life’s worries along. 


We have love, and we have each other, 
And God who is kind and true, 
And we'll hope for the best, and trust 
the rest 
To Him, life’s journey through. 
—Christian Life. 


It has been forcibly said in 
regard to Christ, that “he brought 
to us all that God is,in order that 
we might become all that man can 


be.” 


Mnn prayeth fora long life; let 
him study how to use a short one 
and his prayer may be answered. 
—Joseph Whitton in Table Talk. 


_No one doubts but that many 
who are called saints are anything 
but agreeable people to live with. 
So a little child once asked his 
mother the question, ‘Mother, 
what part of heaven do people go 
towhoare good, but not agree- 
able?” 


Rey. John Snyder of the Church 
of the Messsiah, St. Louis, recently 
said in his pulpit: 

“T do not believe the language 
of Shakespeare will be replaced by 
any composite Volapuk which the 
ingenuity of man can invent. 
And Ido not believe the religion 
of Jesus Christ will be replaced 
by any spiritual Volapuk formed of 
the fragments of other faiths.” 


W. H. Mabie, of the “Christian 
at Work,” expresses a general 
want when he says: “We need 
dirtier churches, shabbier churches, 
made so by the attendance of the 
masses’ —-the kind which are not 
too sacred to admit the unwashed 
multitude to a series of gospel 
temperance meetings, for instance. 


. The itinerant ministry of the W. 


\“C.'T. U. find many of the literally 
tdo-sacred-for-any-use sort of edi- 
fices, miscalled “The house of 
God.’—The Union Signal. 


M. Renan on Christianity. 

It will be a surprise to many to 
find M. Renan, the great free- 
thinker, expressing himself with 
so much positiveness as in the ap- 
pended interview, regarding the 
historic Christ, and admitting the 
force of impressions received in 
the Holy Land, not unlike those 
which believers feel: 

“Yes, the history of Jesus is no 
fable, but a true history. It 
reaches us through a triple veil of 
legends; but it is not a pure in- 
vention. Christ really lived. To 
convince myself of that IL rely 
but little on the gospels, which 
contain many l*¢gends; but I be- 
lieve what was reiated by St. Paul, 
and especially those of his writings 
which demonstrate clearly the ex- 
istence of Jesus. 
of Paul is an undeniable fact, and 
if he had not known Jesus it ap- 
pears certain he joined the Catho- 
lic sect three or four years after 
the death of Christ.” 


Dr. Caye’s Heterodoxy. 

“Several weeks ago HSermOn was 
preached in the Central Christian 
Church in St. Louis by its pastor, 
the Rev. R. C. Cave, D. D., on the 
“Inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment.” There are four Christian or 
Disciples’ churches in St. Louis 
and the pastor of this one has 
been recognized for some years as 
a magnetic orator, a thinker and 
scholar of unusual ability. Dr. 
Cave has for some years been 
gradually diverging from many of 
the orthodox doctrines and es- 
pecially has helong questioned 
the accepted view of the inspira- 
tion of the Jewish scriptures. In 
the above-mentioned sermon Dr. 
Cave gave utterance to sentiments 
like these: 


“Not only did heathen philosophers 
fail to perceive the true character of the 
Almighty, but even the patriarchs and 
prophets and poets and leaders and law- 
givers of Israel, who are ‘described in 
history as_most faithful servants of Je- 
hovah, failed to see God aright and con- 
ceive of Him as Heis. Abraham. 
Isaac and Jacob; Moses, Joshua and 
Jepthah; David, Elijah and Isaiah—-all 
the worthies, whose names adorn the 
pages of the Old Testament story, while 
they were eagerly reaching out after 
God were groping in darkness and gross- 
ly ignorant of His true character. 

* * * * * 


“So,even the best and wisest among 
the Jews, the most religionsiy enlight- 
ened people on earth, fearfully misunder- 
stood and frightfully misrepresented the 
character of Jehovah. When Jesns 
Christ came into the world, it was truly 
said: “Noman hath seen God at any 
time’—no man has rightly understood 
Him, no man hath truly represented 
Him. All the presentationsof Him up 
to the time of Christ’s coming were im- 
perfect and more or less false. 

* * * * * 


“Herethen is ground unassailed and 
unassailable, on which the church may 
stand and fearlessly abide the verdict of 
the enlightened judgment of this and 
every coming age. She is not called 
upon to defend the Abrahamic and Mo- 
saic conceptions of God; on the contrary 
she cannot defend them without being 
disloyal to Him who came to displace 
them and give the world a different and 
higher and truer conception. It becomes 
her to accept the teaching of Christ, that 
the old age had ‘Neither heard the 


eX-|in the 
The conversion | 


voice nor seen the shape of God at any 
time;’ to strike out of her creeds those} 
old-world traditions and dreams and 
visions which misrepresented Jehovah; 
and to believe in and defend no God 
other than the God whom the ‘only be- 
gotten Son, whoisin the bosom of the 
Father, nath declared.’ ”’ 

Following this sermon came the 
adoption of several resolutions by 
the church supporting Dr. Caye’s 
position; but active opposition 
having been developed by brother 
ministers, Dr. Cave plead for 
peace and finally offered his resig- 
nation. This was accepted, and 
out of a membership of 270, a fol- 
lowing of 68 persons was secured 
for Dr. Cave and his theological | 
departure. Active measures have 
been taken for the erection or 
purchase of a church editice, and 
meantime Dr. Cave is 
preaching to his own loyal mem- 
bership. “The St. Louis Repub- 
lic? is publishing his sermons 
from time to time and they still 
indicate the same free and bold 
interpretation of religious truths. 

Ina private note to the writer| 
Dr. Cave says: “I have no thought 
of .‘tnrning back.’ My conclusions 
have not been reached hastily. 
The views I now hold have been 
held by me with ever-strengthen- 
ing grasp for years, and it will re- 
quire something more than the 
‘beating of ecclesiastical war 
drums’ to drive me from them,” 

A hearty and sympathetic Uni- 
tarian welcome should be extended 
to Dr. Cave for his free, bold and 
manly stand for a rational inter- 
pretation of Christianity. 


! 
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RESIGNATION OF DR. LIVERMORE. 


Correspondence in the Affair and the Ac- 
tion of the College. 
The announcement has already been 
made that Rev. A. A. Livermore, D. D. 
has tendered his resignation as_presi- 


of recognition of the harmonious rela- 
tions that have ever existed between the 
board of instruction over which you 
have so long presided and our board of 
trustees. And we desire further to ex- 
press our appreciation of the fidelity and 
consecration with which yon  haye 
through the lony series of years dis- 
charged the duties of your important 
office as president of the board of in- 
struction. Many problems, both theo- 
retical and practical in the administra- 
tion of the institution have demanded 
from time to time the exercise of great 
wisdom and care which they have ever 
received off your hands. We express 
not only the sentiments of the board, 
but as we confidently believe the senti- 
ments of the alumni and friends of the 
school and of the community of the city 
of Meadville, in saying that your in- 
fluence has ever been promotive of unity 
and harmony and a Christian spirit in 
the community and that on retiring you 
will carry with yon our warmest wishes 
for your future welfare. 
A. HuIDEKOPER, 

JOSEPH SHIPPEN, President. 

Secretary. 


ae SE eS 


TRIBUTES TO PRESIDENT LIVERMORE. 

The resignation is announced of Rey, 
A. A. Livermore, D. D.,as President of 
the Unitarian Theological School, at 
Meadyille, Pa, Dr. Livermore has nre- 
sided for many years over this institution, 


with great honor to himself and useful- 
ness to his denomination. He has been 


a faithful Christian teacher and an earn- 
estand wise counselor of the young 
men committed to his charge. Tiere is 
no man now livingto whom the Unita- 
rian denomination owes so much, or who 
has exercised a wider influence in behalf 
of the highest interests of that denomin- 
ation. “His character, influence and con- 
secrated service,’’ testifies“Unity.” “are so 
fully recognized that the severance of his 
relations with the school wiil cause deep 
regret among theinstruetors and friends 
of the institution, and in the Meadville 
community,”—The Universalist. 


From twenty-five years of an ac- 
quaintance, begun by three years ofstudy 
under Dr. Livermore and his faithful 
associates in the school which he has 
served so long and so well, we are glad 
to join the multitude who have known 
him only tolove him and to whom he 


dent of the Meadville Theological School; 
and the following letters will show the 
action of Dr. Livermore and the board of 
trustees in acceptance thereof: 


MrapvILueE, Pa., Dec. 10, 1889. 
Alfred Huidekoper, Esq., President of 

Board of lrustees. 

Dear Srr:—I take the opportunity 
now afforded to resign into your hands 
the office of the president of the board of 
instruction, which [ shall have held at 
the close of the present school year for 
twenty-seven years, and the office of 
professor non-resident and resident for 
thirty-five years. I should prefer, if 
agreeable to the trustees, that my resig- 
nation should take effect at the close of 
the present school year. Ithank the 
trustees individually and collectively for 
their cordial co-operation in all means 
deemed wise and useful forthe welfare 
of the institution, and for the courtesy 
and sympathy shown towards my asso- 
ciates and myself, unbroken so far as T 
am aware, of any word of discord or 
ahenation during ‘these many years. 
Praying forthe blessing of God upon 
our beloved school and you, its trustees, 
I remain, 

Very cordially and sincerely yours, 


Axsret ABBot LivErRMoRE. 


Mrapyitxe, Pa., February 8, 1890. 
Rey. A. A. Liyermore, D. D. 

Dear Str:--On behalf of the board of 
trustees of the Meadville Theological 
school, we would advise you that your 
resignation, as tendered by your letter of 
December 10, 1889, has been accepted and 
in so doing we desire to reciprocate all 
your expressions of personal regard end 


has been a most true friend and 
benefactor—we are glad to join this 
multitude in most heartfelt and grateful 
testimony to the conse:rated service and 
eminently gracious influence of this 
pure and scholarly Christian teacher. 
Wise and apt as Dr. Livermore has baen 
in imparting instruction in the letter of 
knowledge, all these years—yet that has 
not been the best and most enduring 
part of his teaching. He has taught 
still more and better by example and 
spirit, The lessons of patience, self- 
denial, sweet temper and uniform - 
courteous manners combined with man- 
ly dignity and strict integrity in word 
and deed—these iessons taught all un- 
consciously to himself,are the invaluable 
benefits conferred upon the students of 
Meadville Theological School through 
Abiel Abbot Livermore. Blessed for- 
ever be thememory of this name! 


Itis with most sincere regret that we 
learn of President Livermore's resigna- 
tion. But we are comforted by the hope 
that, while relieved from the cares of the 
responsible position be has held so long, 
he may still livein a healthy body for 
many years to cast his helpful influence 
upon the institution that hasa great 
mission yet, we dare hope, in educating 
men and women tobe true Christian 
ministers. 
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“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
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Unitarianism, aswe understand 
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unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
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scribers, on first page. 
>_> 


A liberal commission will be 
paid to agents for Our Best 
Words. Apply for terms, giving 
references, if not known by the 
publisher. 


++ 
A Change of Emphasis. 

Our Best Words was born out 
of the demand fora cheap Unita- 
rian periodical suited for circula- 
tion among all classes of people; 
and it was also born and continues 
to exist as standing for fair play 
and a distinctly avowed and pure 
Christianity. For the sake of fair 
play and a clear understanding 
among Unitarians we have given 
our columns largely to a discussion 
of the issue in the West. 

But we have now done our part 
in the controversy over the ‘‘West- 
ern Issue.’ Except for some 
friendly and conciliatory explan- 


Welcome to a New Hand. 

The name of Henry D. Stevens 
as editor of “The School News,” 
the bright and popular monthly 
published at Indianapolis for sev- 
eral years, is familiar to many of 
our readers. While editor and 
publisher of the ‘News,’ Mr. 
Stevens contributed to Our Best 
Words in the year 1886 a most 
valuable series of biographical 
sketches of noted men and women 
in science and literature. Since} 
then Mr. Stevens has entered the 
Christian ministry and _ proved 
himself a most faithful and efficient 
preacher, as he was editor. 

A student ror sometime at Tuft’s 
College, and a graduate of one of 
the leading Universities of the 
country (Cornell University), Mr 
Stevens is well equipped in the 
matter of science and letters, and 
these acquirements he has conse- 
crated to the highest purposes of | 
life. 

We speak from years of per- 
sonal acquaintance in saying that 
the people of Alton, of all sects 
and no sect, may well rejoice, as | 
we learn many do, in the ministry | 
of Henry D. Stevens;—because he | 
comes not so much to serve any 
sect or party as to serve all people 
in truth and righteousness. With 
this same noble purpose our 
brother lends a hand as associate 
editor in a labor of love to the 
readers of this paper. For this 
helping hand we thank God and 
take new courage. 

Now may we not hope that this 
brotherly touch of a new hand will 
quicken the life current in every 
hand all around the circle of our 
readers, and thus arouse each one 


ation, no ove need apply to 
further discuss that subject in the 
reqular issue of this paper. We 
are now determined to give our 
attention with added emphasis to 
the more congenial work 
aggressive and practical Chris- 
tianity as taught by Jesus and his 
apostles, and as interpreted by 
Channing, Martineau, Dewy, Eliot, 
Clarke, Peabody, Livermore, Fur- 
ness, Hale, Collyer and others. 


of 


Archdeacon Farrar on the Bible. 

Arehdeacon Farrar 1s one of the 
foremost scholars of Christendom, 
a high official inthe church of 
England and chaplain to the 
queen. When a few years ago he 
came on a lecturing tour to Ameri- 
ca, the most popular orthodox 
churches in our great cities felt 
highly honored to have him oe- 
cupy their pulpits. Now this 
great liberal scholar contributes 
an article to the “Forum” in which 
he knocks the foundation out of 
so called orthodox theories of the 
Bible and declares, instead, for the 
very principles, in the study and 
interpretation of the sacred writ- 
ings, that Unitarians have always 
held. This bold and true stand of 
so eminent a thinker and so hon- 


ored a church. dignitary is cal- 
culated to create quite a sensation 
among orthodox. people. We are 
glad to give extracts in this issue 
from the Archdeacon’s article. 


to do his or her very best to in- 
crease the number of our readers 
by the multiple of TEN? 

Think of it! Ten times as many 


_|subscribers, or even ten times as 


many readers as we now have! It 
would enable us to make this the 
most popular messenger of a pure 
aud free Christian thought and 
life, in America. 

Will not all friends of our com- 
mon cause “Come over and help 
us?” 


Linooln’s Birthday. 

On February 15, 1890, Abraham 
Lincoln would have been eighty- 
one years old, 1f he had lived in 
the body of flesh. But he passed 
up to immortality in 1865, being 
about twenty-five years ayo. If 
he had lived all these years, as an- 
other suggests, he might have 
smoothed away the last trace of 
bitterness surviving the shocks of 
civil war. The nation has much 
reason to regret the loss of his wise 
leadership. And yet, even in his 
cruel taking off, God caused the 
wrath of man to praise him. Mil- 
lions were brought nearer to each 
Jother and made more noble by 
their tears of sorrow mingled over 
his grave. 

No! Lincoln is not dead, after 
all. His life remains a marvel 
tothe world. His name is spoken 


with blessings by millions. Every 
true patriot, every worker for na- 
tional reform, every lover of his 
kind feels a new thrill of gooe life 
every time he thinks of honest, 
temperate, wise and merciful 
Abraham Lincoln. Tver green be 
his memory! ‘Lhis memory is 
dearer to the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people today than is that of 


he had checked the progress of 
astronomical inquiry when he said 
that he preferred to believe the 
Holy Ghost rather than Newton; 
yet Newton was absolutely right 
und the Puritan divine was hope- 
lessly wrong. 

TRUTH OF SCIENCE AND TRUTH OF 

RELIGION CANNOT COLLIDE. 


Thousands of pulpits fulminated 
anathemas against the early geol- 


any other great man. Thus it will 
remain, 


“An echo anda light through all 
eternity.” 


= 


Science and Biblical Criticism. 


Extracts from an article in the “Forum” 
for November 1889, by Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

* * 

A wide distinction must be 
drawn between the teaching of the 
church and the opinions of even 
the majority of the churchmen. 
All the divines, and all the preach- 
ers of any particular age and even 
of many ages in succession, may 
have held a particular opinion and 
have been unanimous in _ its 
defense, and yet it may in nosense 
belong to the teaching of the 
Catholic church. For instance, 
during nearly a thousand years— 
roughly speaking, from the days 
of Origen to the days of St. Anselm 
—the almost universal opinion in 
the church of the West was that 
God had paid to the Devil _a ran- 
som for man’s salvation. Yet this 
all but universal inference—which 
was even enshrined in so famous 
a text book as Peter Lombard’s 
“Sentences’—was no real doctrine 
of the church. It did indeed sur- 
vive the days of Anselm, but it 
gradually crumbled to pieces when 
the argument of his “Cur Deus 
Homo” became generally known. 

The ehurech jn her yarious 
creeds and formularies has main- 
tained an absolute silence about 
many topics which millions of her 
sons have passed into the forefront 
of controversy. Martyrs have been 
burnt for holding truths which the 
dominant religious teachers of 
their day, “uniting the profession 
of priests with the trade and 
temper of executioners,’ have 
anathematized as deadly heresies. 
But to attribute these fatal mis- 
takes to popes, and priests, and 
councils, is not to bring them home 
to the church herself so long as it 
is impossible to point to a single 
cecumenical utterance in which 
sbe has formally adopted them. 

And thus it is perfectly true to 
say that there is and can be no 
antagonism be ween the church 
and science, while at the same time 
there is no more deplorable fact 
than the hostility to science which 
has been displayed century. after 
century by the immense majority 
of the church’s representatives. 
Not a few indeed of the martyrs 
of science haye themselves been 
priests—among them Roger Bacon, 
one of the greatest of them all; but 
this has not saved them from years 
of anguish and~ persecution, m- 
flicted upon them by their 
brethren. Noone who is acquaint- 
ed with the history of science, and 
has sufticient honesty to accept 
facts, can possibly deny that 
scarcely asingle truth of capital 
importance in science has ever 
been enunciated without having 
to struggle for life against the fury 
of theological dogmatists. In 
every instance the dogmatists have 
been ignominiously defeated. The 
world moyed, as Galileo said it did, 
in spite of the Inquisition. 


* * 


ogists and one religious contro- 
versialist—with the exquisite cul- 
ture and suavity which marks the 
ordinary language of self-suflicient 
bigots—satisfied himself that dur- 
ing the ages which preceded the 
creation “God had been preparing 
ahell for the geologists.” Yet, 
before thirty years had elapsed, 
the rejection of the truths which 
paleontology had revealed would 
have been regarded as the mark 
ofan idiot. The men of science 
quietly advanced in their sacred 
task of deciphering the letters 
which God had inseribed upon the 
rocky tablets of the earth, leaving 
the theologians to square their 
biblical objections with the new 
revelation as best they could. In 
our own time, to give but one in- 
stance more, we have heard from 
preachers, and sometimes from 
men who could barely scrape 
through the matriculaticn examin- 
ation of a tenth-rate college, the 
most furious denunciations of 
Darwinism and the doctrine of 
evolution. Darwin hiniself op- 
posed to these tirades the silence 
of amagnanimity too noble even 
for the indulgence of private dis- 
dain. And already nota few lead- 
ing theologians adopt tLe theory 
of evolution as one whigh .can be 
applied iu even wider regions than 
those of physics. Let the modern 
preacher learn a little wisdom, a 
little modesty, a little suspension 
of judgment, from the disastrous 
annals of the past. His curses, 
like chickens, will only come home 
to roost. No truth ofscience can 
collide with any truth of religion. 
God has revealed himself in nat- 
ure, of which science is the inter- 
preter, as he has revealed himself 
in Scripture, of which theology is 
the exponent. Ifmen of science 
have often misread for a time the 
teachings of God’s works, theolo- 
gians have demonstrably erred— 
and that far more egregiously, 
and for ages together, and with far 
more disastrous consequences—as 
to the true meaning of God’s word. 
God speaks in many voices. And 
has more books than one. Let 
all religious teachers, above all 
let ignorant and unscientific teach- 
ers, abdicate at once their insolent 
pretension to decide ex cathedra 
on new scientific discoveries and 
theories. They are wholly incom- 
petent to pronounce any opinion 
upon them. Let them leave to 
science the things that belong to 
science. Science is perfectly able 
to take care of herself. IPfhersons 
are often hasty in their inductions 
and generalizations, they have no 
monopoly of error. The light of 
God will show what.their opinions 
are worth. 


ERRORS IN THE BIBLE, 


Again, there has been an un- 
doubted advance in the domain 
of biblical knowledge. A preacher 
who relies only on our authorized 
version will preach on scores» of 
texts which an instructed hearer 
knows to be mistranslated or to 
have a meaning quite other than 
the one attached to them. What 
must an educated listener think of 


! 1e. Ajaman who insists on the miracle 
great Puritan divine thought that! 


of the angel troubling the water; or 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


defends the doctrine of the Trinity 
by the text about the three heaven- 
ly witnesses; or who rests the 
whole strength of the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the flesh on the 
well-known passage of Job, with- 
out showing any consciousness of 
the real meaning of those passages 
as developed by criticism? There 
is something almost appalling in 
the extent to which doctrines have 
been made to depend on “proof 
texts” which the context shows to 
be entirely irrelevant, and which 
sometimes imply almost the reverse 
of what they have been quoted to 
support. The old school-marm 
says: “Turpe est id in quo quo- 
tidie versamur ignorare.” They 
who listen, Sunday after Sunday, 
in the hope of gaining some 1n- 
struction in things divine, have a 
right to expect that their teachers 
shall take some pains'to ascertain 
the real sense and right rendering 
of the passages from which their 
texts are taken. 


DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BIBLE 
OF DIFFERENT VALUE. 


Further than this, an immense 
and silent revolution has taken 
place in the whole mode of regard- 
ing scripture. The old dogma of 
verbal dictation has become too 
baseless an absurdity for any well- 


instructed and unbiased intelli- 
gence to maintain. Men have 
been learning more and more 


fully the significance of the wise 
rabbinic saying “The law speaks 
in the tongue of the sons of men;” 
in other words, that the limitations 
of human Janguage and the dis- 
abilities of human infirmity were 
not miraculously removed from 
those who were chosen as the 
channels of divine revelation. 
It has been seen that different 
parts of the Bible are of different 
value, and that much of the moral 
teaching of the Old Testament 
represents an inferior phase _ of 
enlightenment and stands far below 
that of the New. This, indeed was 
rio more than what was taught by 
Christ himseif, when he spoke of 
the polygamy which is sanctioned 
in the books of Moses as a thing 
inherently objectionable, and only 
permitted to the Jews because of 
the hardness of their hearts. 


The elaborate details of the cer- 


q 
Psalms, 


uestions as the dates of various 
or the authenticity of Dan- 
iel, or the time at which this or that 
prophet wrote, or whether the 
whole books of Isaiah and Zechar- 
iah were written by single authors, 
or the Mosaic origin of the book ef 
Deuteronomy, or the genuineness 
of thesecond epistle of St. Peter, 
or of the last twelve verses of St. 
Mark. If he has well-matured 
opinions on these subjects, based 
upon thorough inquiry and not 
upon the supposed sacredness of a 
tradition which in hundreds of in- 
stances has been proved _to be not 
only fallible but even absurd, by 
all means lethim say hissay. But 
even then heis bound to doso with 
modesty, and with the frank ad- 
mission that many who know ten 
times more of the subject than 
himself have come to conclusions 
different from his own. 


BEWARE OF RASH JUDGMENTS. 


The tone adopted by some 
preachers—who would fain usurp 
the title of orthodox—upon these 
points of dispute, is thoroughly 
reprehensible. They assume that 
the results of the newer criticism 
are the consequence of something 
which they call ‘“‘unbelief;’ and 
they stigmatize them, not as the 
result of intellectual mistake, but 
as the fruit of moral perversity. 
The unbelief and the moral per- 
versity rest rather with themselves 
when they substitute idle denunci- 
ation for serious argument, and 
think that anathemas will serve 
for refutations. He is an unbe- 
liever, he is morally perverse, who 
refuses to recognize the truths re- 
vealed to us by the widening light 
of knowledge, and who turns the 
Bible into asortof fetich or teraph, 
whose utterances—picked out here 
and there to support his own views, 
and interpreted exclusively in the 


one sense which he chooses to put 
upon them—he substitutes for the 
witness of the spirit and the voice 
of God. A preacher is not bound 
to adopt the conclusions of modern 
critics, whether German or English; 
but what he is bound to do is to ab- 
stain from denouncing them until 
he has fully and fairly studied the 
grounds on which they rest, to 
abstain from confounding ques- 
tions of criticism with questions of 
religion, and above al! to abstain 


emonial law, which are still some-| from the uncharitable folly of cast- 
times appealed to as though they|ing insinuations upon the good 
were all delivered among the thun-| faith of those who hold them, and 
ders of Sinai and contained in| who can advance strong arguments 
them something essentially divine, | from history and philology in fa- 
were rudely swept aside by St. | yor of their views. ‘ 


Paul as “weak and beggarly ele- 
ments,” and by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as a de- 


Nor is it less necessary for a 
modern preacher to observe that, 
though the few great fundamental 


caying system which was ready to| truths of Christianity remain un- 


vanish away—as things shaken 
and removed, weak and unprofit- 
able, carnal and incapable of mak- 
ing anything perfect; as mere car- 


changed, there are multitudes of 
veligious opinions which in no 
sense belong to the essential gos- 
pel, but are unauthorized accre- 


nal ordinances relating only to 
meats and drinks and only imposed 
till the time of reformation. 


tions to it. A man may, as we 
have seen, have particular opinions 


uM relo about the inspiration of Scripture; 
oreover modern criticism has} but, seeing that the church has 


made it at least doubtful whether| never attempted to define either 
much of this ritual, which is being] the nature or limits of inspiration, 
made an excuse for modern in-|he has no right to excommunicate 
novations, was'Mosaic at all. The | those who do not share his private 
‘Old Testament can no longer be] interpretation 

quoted and appealed to in the ~ ‘ 
uncritical, unhistorie and indis- 
criminate way to which we have 
been so long accustomed. 


GOD IS A CHRISTIAN. 


So, too, all Christians alike be- 
lieve in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ; 
but as to the method and philos- 
ophy of the atonement, and the 
Pa ay Ik ‘ . |mannerin which the’ sacrifice of 

Aga in, the science of biblical| Christ. affects the mind of God, 
criticism has made an immense|there have in all ages been the 
advance in the last fifty years.|widest differences. The forensic 
The fact that aman is a clergy-| theory, the doctrine of satisfaction, 
man gives him no right whatever | the doctrine of vicarious punish- 
‘to pronounce an opinion on such'ment,the doctrine of exact substitu- 


PREACHING DOESN'T SETTLE EVERY- 
THING. 


tion, and many others have been 
defended in huge volumes of the- 
ological subtlety. A _ preacher 
can preach these theories if he 
holds them, and many preachers 
have preached them in such a way 
as to alienate the hearts of thous- 
ands. ‘lhey have insisted on er- 
rors so revolting as a representa- 
tion of God the Father as remorse- 
less and God the Son as_ pitiful. 
They have portrayed a Deity who 
is not to be appeased except by the 
anguish of the innocent, or one 
whose attributes are in a condition 
of chronic antagonism to each 
other. But no preacher has any 
warrant to impose his special the- 
ology upon his hearers as though 
its rejection involved the crime of 
apostasy from revealed truth. 


Christ revealed to us the bless- 
ings of His life and death in their 
effects on the soul of man; he did 
not reveal them—it would prob- 
ably have been beyond ourcapacity 
to grasp them—from the point of 
view of their relation to the divine 
will. All that we are told is only 
sufficient to exclude the false and 
revolting deductions in which sys- 
tematic theology hasoften reveled. 
Nothing is more plainly taught us 
than that the incarnation and the 
entire redemptive work of Christ 
were due tolove of the Father no 
less than that of the Son. Many 
yiews of the atonement which were 
once accepted are now seen to be 
incompatible with that which God 
himself has made known to us; 
and preachers should learn, as 
educated hearers have long learned, 
to discriminate between the wheat 
of divine revelation and the im- 
measurable chaff of human theo- 
ries and systems. 


saan 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Charles Conklin, of Chicago, will suc- 
ceed the Rev. G. L. Perin, of Boston, who will go to 
Japan as the first Universalist missionary. 


The late Rev. Warren H. Cudworth, of East 
Boston, Mass., invested eighteen thousand dollars 
in a mortgage on his church building, and his 
sister has, since his death, received interest on 
the amount. Miss Cudworth recently died and 
the mortgage is now canceled for the benefit of 
the church, which now stands free of debt. 


Rey. Carrie J. Bartlett, pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Kalamazoo, Mich., celebrated New 
Year’s day by performing her first marriage cere- 
mony. Itis described as unique and beautiful, 
and was the first instance in that city of a mar- 
riage performed by a woman. 


Mr. Joseph Shippen, of Meadville, Pa., gave 
what is reported as a most excellent lecture on 
“Bellamy’s Utopia and the National Move- 
ment” at All Souls Church, Washington, D. C., 
on Jan. 15. 


The new Unitarian church at Pittsbuvg, Pa., 
organized by Dr. Townsend is steadily growing. 


Rev. J.C. F. Grumbine has been engaged as 
pastor at St. Joseph, Mo. 


The fiftieth birthday of Rev. E. L. Conger of 
Pasadena, Cal., was celebrated by his people by a 
reception at his church (Universalist). The cele- 
bration was a notable one, a banquet was served 
to two hundred guests. Addrosses were made 
by a number of distinguished individuals and 
clergyman of various denominations. Dr. Fay 
and Rey. Van Ness, of our own denomination 
were among the latter. 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry F. Bond, for four years 
in charge of Indian school at Blakely, Custer 
Station, Montana, are in the east for a much 
needed rest. 

The Kansas state missionary was in Wichita, 
Jan..26. He expresses himself as seeing no reason 
why they may not soon have a church of their 
own here. 


A poem by Rey. A. G. Jennings was read 
revsently ata G. A. R. meeting in Toledo, Ohio. 


known were with him in this class or in the 
Divinity school class of the year immediately 
preceding or following. Among these we may 
mention Chas. T. Brooks, Samuel Osgood, Henry 
W. Bellows, Theodore Parker, Geo. E. Ellis and 
A. A. Livermore, The most of his active: minis- 
try was spent at Walpole, N. H., Northhampton, 
Mass.,and Trenton, N. Y. Asa preacher, scholar, 
writer, and gentleman he is classed with the 
bright lights of the Unitarian clergy of America. 


Mr. Watson Weed was ordained as pastor of 
the First Unitarian church of Stowe, Vt. He was 
last year a special stadent at Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 

An interesting account reaches us of the 
Worcester County Conference, held Jan. 30, in 
Westboro, Mass. Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Bos- 
ton, gavea sermon on “Applied Chistianity,”’ 
and Rey. W. H. Pierson read an essay on “Why 
I Am a Unitarian,” which was eminently 
Christian in tone and spirit and well received 
and discussed by the several ministers and lay- 
men and women present. 


[From the Unitarian for February.| 


The Unitarian Sunday-school at Davenport, [a., 
is larger than ever before in its history. It has 
an excellent custom of sending out each Christe 
mas time gifts of various useful urticlesto some 
of the worthy poor in the city. The past Christ- 
mas it sent a well filled box to adestitute locality 
in Dakota where on account of the failure of 
crops there is destitution and suffering. 


Mr. Harrison Oxborn, who has been in the 
South for the past two years, has returned to 
Richmond, Ind. The young Unitarian society 
here has tended to disintegration during his ab- 
sence; he will devote himself to the work of try- 
ing to bring it together again. He thinks Unita- 
rian thought is steadily growing in Richmond, 
and all that is needed is a united and determined 
effort to havea good society. Rev. Geo. A. Thay- 
er, of Cincinnati, promises to help. 


The recent annual meeting of Unity Church 
Chicago, I]., was one of the most’interesting in 
its history, The income of the church the past 
year was the largest it has been for many years, the 
receipts exceeding all expenses. Every depart- 
ment of the church's activities—Industrial 
School, Sewing Societies, Sunday-school and 
Charity Committee—reported prosperity and a 
balance in treasury, Since Mr. Milsted came to 
the pastorate of the church nearly a hundred new 
families have been added, and the Sunday-school 
has much more than doubled. 


Aimovement is on foot for the establishment of 
a Unitarian Cherch at Fargo, N. D, Mr. Wm. 
Ballou, who studied with Mr. Sunderland at Ann 
Arbor, has been speaking to a company of liberal 
persons on Sundays for a time past. Rev. Mr. 
Crothers, of St. Paul, is to visit Fargo and Grand 
Forks in February and hold sevyerai services. 


A gentleman who has recently spent several 
months in Nashville, Tenn., and in Florence, 
Alabama, writes that he is convinced from 
considerable inquiry and investigation that 
a Unitarian church might be started success- 
fully in each place. 


+ 


The A. U. A. has added the following to the 
list of tractsduring the past year: ‘Unitarian- 
ism,” by Rev. Rush R. Shippen; ‘Co-operation 
for Holiness,” by Rev. J. H. Crooker; ‘‘Religion 
and Life,” by Edward Atkinson; ‘‘The Mis takes, 
the Opportunities, and the Needs of Unitarian- 
ism,” by Rev. Grindall Reynolds; ‘The Growth 
of Christianity from the Mustard Seed,” by Rev. 
Thomas G. Milsted; ‘The’ Judgment Day of the 
Church,” by Rev. Charles G. Ames; “Is not 
this Joseph’s Son?” by Rey. Thomas L. Eliot, D. 
D. 


One of our organizations for doing good is the 
Unitarian Church Temperance Society. It pur- 
poses to print before long a number of new tem- 
perance tracts, to be prepared by some of our 
ablest ministers and laymen. The pamphletsit 
has already published or caused to be published 
are excellent. But to do work. it must have 
means, ‘T'o each person subscribing one dollar, a 
copy of everything published by the society will 
be sent. The help ofall persons interested in 
temperance is solicited. Address Rev. Geo." H. 
Hosmer, Neponset, Mass, 


“The Christian Leader’ (Universalist), of Bos- 
ton, makes its issue of January 16 a “Japan 
Number.’ It contains a great deal of useful in- 
formation about that interesting country, and is 
full of enthusiasm over the new Japan mission 
which our Universalist friends are undertaking. 


The February *‘Arena” contains a timely and 
able paper from Dr. James T. Bixby, on *‘Robert 
Browning and his message to the Nineteenth Cen- 
fae 


Says one of our Universalist exchanges: ‘*The 
40,929 families reported as belonging to the Uni- 


Rey. E. C. L. Browne, of Pomona, Cal., has 
been sick with the prevailing influenza. Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness has also been sick at the same 
place and with the same disease. At last accounts 
both were recovering. 


Rev. J. H. Weeks was installed as pastor of the 
Melrose, Mass., church Feb. 7. A letter to the 
people, from Rev. J. H, Heywood, of Louisville, 
Ky., was read on the occasion. 

Died, at Salem, Mass., the place of his birth, 
Jan. 8, 1890, Rev. Wm. Silsbee, aged seventy-seven. 
Eleven of the class with which he graduated at, 
Harvard College, in 1832, became Unitarian 
ministers. A goodly number of names widely 


yersalist denomination in the United States, 
raised last yaar torchurch and educational -pur- 
poses, the large sum of $1,439,266, ornearly $30.28 
tothe family on an average.’ This is certainly 
a tine record, We very much doubt if any de 
nomination can surpass if even equal it. 


a 
It may be a glorious thing to 
pull a drunken man out of a hole. . 
But it is an -infinitely more glor- 


ious thing to plugup the hole.— 
\Major Hilton. 
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Home Circle. 


MY MOTHER'S HYMN, . | 


Like patient saint of olden time, 
With loving face almost divinae— 
So good, so beautiful and fair, ; 


Her very attitude a prayer. 
: 


I heard her sing so low and sweet— 
“His loving-kindness, O hew great!” 

Turning, beheld her saintly face, : 
So full of trust and patient grace. | 


“He justly claimsa song from me, 
‘His loving-kindness, O how free!” 
Sweetly thus did run the song, 
“His loving-kindness,” all day long. | 


| @ssays, 


What does this picture teach us? | For Our Best Words, 


What does it tell us todo? Un- 


‘mistakably it says, “Go, boys, and 


form a total-abstinence society, in 
which shall be embraced your 
parents and your sisters. Arrange 
a program for literary exercises, 


\which shall include declamations 


singing and debating 
Meet weekly, and see that there is 
something entertaining for all 
present. Endeavor to compete 
with the saloon over the way, and 
starve it out of town by your laud- 


able efforts to improve the com- 


munity in which you live.” 


Trusting, praising day by day, 
She sang the sweetest roundelay: 
“He near my soul has always stoed, 
His loving-kindness, O how good!” 


“Ho safely leads my soul along, 


‘Hisfloving-kindness, O how strong!’” | 


So strong to lead her on the way 
To that eternal, better day. 


Where, safe at last in that blest home, | 


All care and weariness are gone, 
5 ‘ : : 
She “sings with rapture and surprise, 
His loving-kindness in the skies.” 


—Presbyterian, 


A Good Law for Boys. 


The City Council of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, last week passed an 
ordinance—that is, a city law— 
forbidding the sale of cigarettes. 
There are nine members of the 
council, and all but one voted in 
its favor. The movement started 
with one of the old councilmen, 
Mr. Mangan, whose son smokes 
cigarettes, and isinjured by the 


habit, as every boy is, although! 


every father is not wise enough to 
see it. 
in earnest that he won all the rest 
of the council and most of the city 
to his side. 


of charging $1,000 license fee for| 


the privilege of selling them, but 
the really wise men said, “No! if 
there is one place where cigarettes 
are sold, the boys can get them 
just as well as if there were a 
dozen places. If that 
to pay $1,000 license, he will 
push his sales enough to 


increase his profits as much as that, | 


so while there may be fewer cigar- 
ette dealers, there will be more 
cigarette smokers.” License 
always works that way. 


ens the teeth of every trade. Just 


to show how dirty the tobacco! 
habit makes boys, this gentleman, 


who has made a real study of hoy 
tobacco users, saysthey will pick 
up pieces out of the gutter, and 
and put them right into their 
mouths. Hesays such boys are 
not as bright or healthy, and that 
they do not grow up tall and broad 
shouldered, as Kentucky boys 
ought. The physicians tell 
that the microscope shows the evil 
influence of tobacco upon the 
blood, and many cases of heart 
disease, both among boys and 
men, are caused byit. Frankfort 
is the capitalof the state. Louis- 
ville and other cities are interested, 
and it is hoped that next year the 
Legislature will make such a law 
for the whole state—The Young 
Crusader. 


A Boy’s Address to Boys.* 


J. D. TALLMADGE. 


FrELLow PLAyMATES:—In every 
city and in nearly every village in 


the country boys have, not failed | 


to see the modernsaloon. Around 
the saloon we can nearly always 
see drinking and drunken men, 
and sometimes women, spending 


Mr. Mangan was so much} 


At first they talked | 


seller has | 


It sharp- | 


him | 


In this way we may do much in 
the interest of law and order; much 
| to save some of our friends or asso- 
,clates; and who knows but that 
| without some such safeguard as a 

temperance society some of us 

/may fall, through the influence of 
| this bane of social life—the demor- 
alizing saloon? 

Beys, do you not realize that in 
auuion of our efforts for good 
much may be done to reform 

“society, to remove from our midst 
/many evil influences, and to ele- 
/vate our minds to nobler objects 
lin life? Foremost and forever we 
must attack and fight the greatest 
evil that afflicts us as a nation—the 
vile saloon. Itis not enough for 
us tamely to submit, to wring our 
hands, and do nothing. We must 
show that we are alive and in 
earnest in the great Prohibition 
'eause. We must act, be vigilant 
|and brave. 
We are a band of valiant youth— 
There's fresh blood in our veins; 


We'll fight for God’s eternal truth 
With soul, and tongue, and brains. 


Sat eee 
MY FRIENDS, 


| Dear friends, when I am dead, 
‘Think, sometimes say, 
At morn, or noon, or point of dying 
day, 
“T wish that he were with us—had not 
fled.” 


For whether far or near, 

In earth or sky, 

| Toyou I think I must be somehow 
| nigh, 

|And such regret it would be sweet to 
hear. 


“Think of me at my best,” 
When brain and Leart 
Did, of what store was theirs, their 
wealth impart. 
| Think of me thus, and not by pain op- 
j prest. 


Pain passes; that will last, 
| Defying death, 
| Whichin us felt earth’s rapture—long’d 


/ for breath 
To sing life’s largeness—present, future, 
past. 
—Temple Bar, 
NOTES. 


Among the latest acts of public beneti- 
eence in Chicago, is Mr. Marshall 
| Field’s gift often acres of land, valued 


| with J.D. Rockefeller, of New York, 
who contmbuted $600,000 towards the 
object a few months ago. Mr. Field’s 
'contribution completes the stipulated 
conditions of the first gift, requiring it 
|to be raised to the sam of one million, 
jand residents of Chicago hope to see 
|this worthy enterprise attain speedy 
| realization.— Unity. 


The demand for “Elements of Religion 
and Morality in the form of a Catechism 
by William Ellery Channing,” recently 
reprinted at this office has been so large 
as to call for another edition, which we 
have now ready. See advertisement. 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw, National Super- 
intendent of Franchise for the W. C, T. 
U., has recently had lecture engagements 
within a few weeks time, in six States 
and in Canada. 


_ We have recently had a very pleasant 
visit from our neighbor, Kev. H. D. 


the last hard-earned cent for the|Stevens of Alton, who reports every- 


maddening draught. © 


*From the January number of “The 
National Speaker, Reciter and Reader.” 
Published by J. D. Tallmadge & Co., 182 
Twenty-Fourth St., ‘o, I, 


thing going on satisfactorily at home. 


A good man on the wrong side 
does more harm than an evil man 
on that side. 


| at $100,000, for a site for the new Chica- | 
go University, an enterprise originating! 


HAVE COURAGE, 
FRANKLIN F,. BUOKNER. 


Be a man, my brother, 
Firm and strong and true, 
Never, never falter 
In that ye seek to do. 


Dare to stand, my brother, 
For that which seemeth best 

Though hope’s sun be setting 
In a darkened west. 


Pray in truth, my brother, 
If ye pray alone, 

There's a God who heareth 
And his will is done, 


Walk alone, my brother, 
Tf it needs must be, 

And the love eternal 
Will watch over thee. 


Since ’tis ever better 
That the right be done, 
If we stand forever 
1n our canse alone. 


RECEIVED. 


The following are some of the con- 
tents of “Lend a Hand” for February: 
“The Dufferins,’ John Williams; “Mr. 
Browning’s Last Poem”; “Heroes of 
North America,”’ George Truman Ker- 
cheval; “Reports to the Heads of Clubs”; 
“Ramabai Association”. 


Received with compliments of the 
author, “Sanitary Entombment; the 
Ideal Disposition of the Dead.” By the 
Rey. Charles R. Treat, rector of the 
Church of the Archangel, New York 
City. Residence, 271 W. 97th st. 


The following are some of the con- 
tents of “The Unitarian Review” for 
February: “Luther’s Return to the 
Principle of Authority”, Kuno Francke; 
“Christian Communism’, Thomas B. 
Howard; Liberalism and Letters”; 
“Editor’s Note Book”,—The Passing of a 
Creed. 


“Unitarianism: What is its Creed?” 
By Rey. E.A. Horton, of the Second 
Chureh, Boston, 1890. This is an ex- 
cellent sermom— and just the kind for 
use in the postoffice mission work. If 
you wish copies of this tract for distribu- 
tion, send order to Mrs. J. G. Wetherell, 
2 Haneock Avenue, Boston, (President 
of Second Church Auxiliary Branch), 
ond they will be forwarded free of all ox- 
pense. 


The Year Book of the First 
Unitarian society, Denver, Col., for 1889- 
90. The society was organized 1n 187], 
and has now its seventh minister, Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot. The church seems full 
of activity—some fifteen branches in all. 
There are good selections from scripture 
and other services at the close of the 
book. 


Scientific Temperance Bulletin, 
published by the Ohio W. C. T, 
U. Frances W. Leiter, Superintendent, 


“The Golden Rod” is published month- 
ly at Big Rapids, Mich. Subscription, 
25 cents per year. 


George Bancroft, the historian, 
told a bevy of young girls that the 
secret of long life lay in never 
losing one’s temper. “If you will 
never, get angry,’, said. the, histo- 
rian, “‘you will live to be ninety.” 
The advice is just as good for 
young men as young women, and 
for others who are not young. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE 
CHI (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, J. Suggested in partfrom “A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 

quantities. Address, 4 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville Il. 


HA'l’ UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 

what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 

This is a statement by Rev, J. L. Douthit, asvist- 

ed by more than one hundred leading Unitariuns 

of America. Sent by mail at following rate; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies. 75e. and 100 copies, $1. 

Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Il 
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ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 


SAMUEL ©. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the oflice of Our Brest Worps, Shel 
byville, Illinois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 
copy or 25c. per dozen. 


THE UNITARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Editor, Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, assisted by Rev, 
Brooke HerrorD, and others, 


Price $1.00 a year, Will besent on trial three 
months for ten cents, 


Tue UNITARIAN stands for a religion as devout 
as it is free, as consecrated as it is rational, on 
fire with enthusiasm of humanity and missionary 
zeal. Itseeks to draw together all men, of what- 
soever sect or name, who hold on the one hand 
to untrammelled thought, and on the other the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
immortal hope, and discipleship to Christ. 

No religious periodical in America has abler 
writers. 

Boston Orricx, 141 Franklin St. Main Office, 
Ann ArpBor, MromiGan. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Founded 1825; Incorporated 1847. 


Turis Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825, Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. 

Ist. To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 

2d. To prodnce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. 

3d, To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculeating correct views of xeligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 
aban of being acquainted with Christian 
truth. 


4th. To supply missionaries, especially in such 


ministry. 


5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions 
in behalf of clergymen with insutticient salaries, 
or inaid of building churches. pe 
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ELVEASeU Go eens es, 
Which Do You Believe? 


| parts of our country as are destitute ofa stated 


A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 


Third Edition, 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell ‘**Purposed”’ from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It; “It Contains the True System;” 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All; The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common rd’s Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘Orthodox’ 
and “Evangelical” With a Vengeance; The 
Master's Test of Disciplinship; Tempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Church of ‘'Make-Be- 
lieve;”’ "Good People Do So;’ Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Example for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; “Then Where Shall I 
Go to Church?" Faise Liveralism; A Better 
Day is Coming. P A 
*,* 24 pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, TEN 

CENTS., 12 copies, 50 cents: 25 ccpics, 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M. A. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS. 


The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 

The Men who wrote it. 

Its Relation to the Times from which it came. 

Its Progressive Character. 

How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. 

The Nature of its Inspiration, 

Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of both 
the Old and the New Testaments, 

Its Fallibility or Infallibility, 

Analogies between it and the other Great Sacred 
Books of the World. 


PRESS NOTICES, 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us 
the cream of the cream of the best thought and 
scholarship upon these subjects.""—Chicago Times. 

“The author has approached his subject in the 
most reverent spirit, and let shine in his little 
work the best lights of modern Biblical litera- 


1 DVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


nitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
ives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition: 
oks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 38 weeks; school opens September 
2ith; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a beautifal 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ture.’"—Chicago Tribune, 
“Tecan most heartily recommend this capital 
work.” —RoBERT COLLYER. 


“We know of no other book which presents in 
a clear. brief, popular MG A such a scientific, 
rational, reverent and tender study of a great 
ee Bible,”"— Unitarian Herald (2ng- 
and, 


May be ordered from the office of “The Unita- 
rian,’’ Ann Arbor, Michigan, or any book-store, 


Address, OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbsville, Ill. . 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; 


in all things, Charity.—Rvrert MrxpEn. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 
FOR CHURCH AND HOME. | 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 
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TERMS.—Single copy, one year, 
Five copies. 75 centseach, - - - - - 3. 
Ten copies, 65 centseach, - —- -_ — 6.00 
er= And one to the getter up of the club. 
Fifty copies to oneaddress, - - - — 25.00. 


("Specimen copy sent free. 
J. L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, D1. 


IN PRESENCE OF DEATH, 


In every dark and trying hour, 
Sustain me by Thy gracious power; 
And may Lever see the hand 

That points me to the better land. 


When cares press heavy on my soul, 
And waves of tronble o’er me roll, 
Then help me, Lord, in faith to stand 
And view in hope the better land, 


In sickness. pain, or lonely grief, 
This hope shall yield my soul relief; 
Provided by my Father’s hand, 
There is in view a better land. 


When those we love are called away, 
And we for further toil must stay; 
We'llwait and hope, the happy band 
To join Within thé better land. 


Then may Llove the Saviour dear, 
And follow Him from year to year, 
Till work is done, and partings o’er, 
And I have reached the happier shore, 
—B. Wright. 


The University of the Pacite at 
San Jose, Cal., will not take stu- 
dents who use tobacco. 


The “Southern Christian Advo- 
cate” says: The man or woman 
who puts a good religious news- 
paper into a family for one year 
does a good deed. 


Mrs. Martha Benedict of Chi- 
cago, proposes to give $2,000 to- 
ward founding a diphtheria ward 
if sufficient funds can be raised to 
build a hospital for contagious dis- 
eases in that city. 


A clergyman met a man de- 
claiming against foreign missions. 
“Why doesn’t the church look af- 
ter the heathen at home?’ “We 


do,” said the clergyman quietly, 
and gave the man a tract. 


The strength, the perpetuity, 
and the destiny of the nation rest 
upon our homes, established by 
the law of God, guarded by paren- 
tal care, regulated by parental 
authority, and sanctified by pa- 
rental love. 


One of the best prayers ever 
offered is that which Christ Him- 
self hallowed —*“God be merciful 
to me a sinner!’ There is no 
title, no “forever and ever, amen,” 
to it. It is only the heart broken 
out of the man.——Beecher. 


M. J. Savage says: “We are con- 
fronted by two alternatives; one 
presents to us this complicated 
scene of human life as without 
rational cause. or rational end. 
The other claims that both cause 
and end are rational.” an 


a manufacturing company which 


makes and deals in goods designed 


for the comfort of sick people. 


All the meetings of the cumpany | 
her darkened room, 
which she has not left for twenty 


are held in 
three yeurs. 


One Sabbath afternoon 
meeting of a society of Christian 
Endeavor the question, “Who is a 
Christian?” was asked. 
little bright-eyed girl answered. 
“One who believes in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and behaves himself.” 


Could any minister of the Gospel 


give acompleter answer inas few 
words ? 


Archdeacon Farrar says: “The 
real question to ask about any 
Does 


Does 


form of religious belief is: 
it kindle the fire of love? 
it make the life stronger, sweeter, 
purer, nobler? Does it run 


through the whole society like a 
cleansing flame, burning up that 
which is mean and base and selfish 
\and impure. If standsthat test, 


it is no heresy.” 


There has been no time since 


the enlightenment of man began, 
after the passage of the dark ages 
and the death of feudalism, when 


the minister could be more sure ot 


attention; no time when his con- 
scientious exercise of principieand 
enforcement of the lessons of his- 
tory and the laws of God, could 
produce greater effect.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


pitied Es 


Bold Christian Words From Lead- 
ing Presbyterians. 


THERE ARE NO INFANTS IN HELL. 


In the receut debate by the New 
York presbytery on the proposed 
revision of the Westminster con- 
fession of faith, Rey. Drs. Crosby 
and Van Dyke both spoke against 
the doctrine of reprobation. Rey. 
Dr. Varn Dyke said: We have 
yoted for revision. Now, what is 
the revision to be? Iamin favor 
of the committee’s report because 
it eliminates reprobation from the 
confession and suggests the forma- 
tion of anew creed more serip- 
tural than the confession asa basis 


A Brooklyn woman, Mollie Fan- 
| cher, who has*een an invalid near- 
ly all her life, is vice-presitent of 


at the 


At.once a 


ours.’ Reprobation is a ‘horrible’ 
doctrine. The adjective is not 
mine, but Calvin’s, who pushed it 
to its logical conclusion and 
taught the damnation of infants. 
'T don’t weep for the tears shed 
over the destruction of ~ part 
of the confession, but for the tears 
of the mothers who have been 
taught to believe that their harm- 
less, new-born babes were torn 
from their breasts to be plunged 
into everlasting perdition; I weep 
for the unhappy creatures in mad 
houses whose light of reason has 
been put out by the 
natal perdition.” 
Dr. VanDyke said: “I know not 
what others may do, but, as for 
me, [ intend to keep on disbeliev- 
ing, ignoring, and denying the doc- 
trine of reprobation. Lintend to 
teach that there are no infants in 
hell, no limits to God’s love; that 
there is salvation open to all man- 
kind, and that no man is punished 
but for his own sin. Is that Cal- 
vinism? Before God, I don’t know 
or care! It is Christianity!’ 

Rey. J. H. Mcllvaine said the 
confession of faith is rigidly Cal- 
vinistic, and the belief of Presby- 
terians is only mildly Calyinis- 
tie. There is not a word in the 
confession of faithof the love of 
God. It speaksof His wrath and 
curse, which some commentators 
might be able to show meant His 
love. “There are statements con- 
| tradicting the assertion of the love 
terianism is no more like Calvin- 
ism than the opera is like a prayer- 
meeting. As for himself, he would 
have to take refuge in materialism 
if he believed God was the God of 
the confession. He thought the 
number of full-grown, mature, in- 
| tellectual men who join the Pres- 
byterian Church very few. 


Purity in Literature and Art. 
| Frances E. Willard, President 
World’s and National W.C. T. U., 
n her teath annual address Bat- 
tery D, Chicago, Noy. 8-12, 1889, 
in referring to work in the depart- 
liment of impure literature, gave 
our good sister and co-worker in 
Illinois, the brave editor of “Friend 
and Home”, the following well de- 
served commendation: 

Sometimes a brave woman like 


of union with other reformed! our white-ribbon lawyer in Illinois, 
churches. The first, the elimina- Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, of Effingham, 
tion of reprobation, should be;dares to tear down disgraceful 


done as soon as possible, if not 

Ante natal damna- 
No man ever died for that 
Why, then, should any 
and 
weep tears at the thought of los- 


sooner. 
tior! 

doctrine. 
ene clasp it to his bosom 


pictures when she sees them and 
does not lose her courage though 
arrested for her valorous deed. 
One week ago, this woman, with 
her lawyer-husband at her side, 
stood her trial and was acquitted, 


ing it, as if it had been bathed in| the judge declaring that such pic- 
the blood of martyrs? Such a po-|tures are common nuisances and 


sition islike that of the old wo-jhave no right under the law. 
‘There’s that}deed he said she ought not to 
blessed doctrine of universal de-|have been arrested at all. 


man who said: 


pravity. 
if we only lived up toit? . . . 


In- 
Mrs. 


What a comfort ic 1s|Kepley made her own plea, and I 


hope we may have it to scatter as 


We must be driven into panthe-|a leaflet, helping to inspire other 
ism and materialism unless we|women to protest on the spot 
stand fast and say, ‘Our wills are | against exhibitions that are a pub- 


lof God in the confession. Presby- 
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lic insult to all virtuous women. 
Be it remembered that the W. ©. 
T. U. was with her in this work, 
and had already petitioned the 
mayor to forbid the exhibitions 
(“for men only”) of which these 
nude figures of women were the 
advertisen:ent. Four women ¢aid, 
“We will take that obscene and in- 
decent picture from the builetin 
board.” When this decision was 
made, the company knelt, and one 
of their number poured out a fer- 
vest prayer to God, asking Him 
to give them courage to perform 


heresy of ante;this rignteous, needed action, te 
In conclusion|fear no consequences that might 


befall them, and to be given di- 
vine direction in their endeavor. 
The other women said, “We will 
pray for you as we go.” Quietly 
the four went down to the post- 
office door, and, with a prayer in 
each heart, the picture was quick- 
ly removed and destroyed. Mrs. 
Kepley’s prominence caused her 
to be the only one arrested. She 
is Superintendent for Ilinois W. 
Cc. T. U. of work against impure 
literature and art, and through her 
efforts our helpful new law on this 
subject was last winter secured. 
God's word—to--every~-atom —is 
“Oombine!”’ and the difference be- 
tween weakness and strength is 
always combination, whether on 
the human or the spiritual plane. 
Let us then, as white-ribbon 
women, combine to put away from 
sight these advertisements that 
ave wholesale demoralizers of the 
young,—and they were never more 
boldly flaunted than along Chi- 
cago’s streets. to-day. 

In the interest of public decency 
we ought to go before the muni- 
cipal authorities every where asking 
for protection from the three chief 
sources of this leprosy, viz., saloon 
and theatrical advertisements, and 
cheap literature. Let it be noted 
also that high-license saloons pan- 
der more than others to meretr?- 
cious tastes. 

But we can not forget that some 
women sin against public modesty 
so wofully that no explanation can 


'be offered for their conduct which 


isnot in itself the most scathing 
arraignment—I mean the women 
who parade what ought to be the 
mysteries of the dressing-room 
before the public gaze of men; 
who, bewilderingly attired, emulate 
in the waltz the fascinations that 
in haunts of infamy, beguile these 
same men to dishonor, and whose 
effrontery in defending their out- 
rageous conduct with the time- 
worn phrase: “Evil to him whe 
evil thinks,’ proves them to be as 
bare-faced mentally and bane- 


footed morally, as they are bare- 
necked and shouldered in the 
dance-delirium. ; 

From this horrible category let 
me exempt very young, and very 
giddy women, also those bound in 
the toils of ancient and half-bar- 
barous social usage. All these 
while good in themselves are piti- 
fully bad in the results of their 
fashion-idolatary upon their 
tempted rbothers. ; 
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“A PcRER Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
“Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its beuaty and its power.”—William Ellery 
Channing. 

**Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Unitarianism, aswe understand 
and advocate it, means spiritual 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 
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We have done our part in the 
controversy over the ‘Western 
Issue.” Except for some fmendly 
and conciliatory explanation, no 
one need apply to further discuss 
that subject in the regular issue of 
this paper. 


+t 


The father who after 
Jand and wealth for his children 
to the neglect of their religious 
training,is neglecting the most im- 
portant business of life and sowing 
seeds of regret and remorse, if the 


Bible be true. 


er eowe, Soe 

A man that is constantly excus- 
ing himself for not giving more to 
good causes because he isin debt 
for land, and who still keeps going 
in debt for more land, is in danger 
of cheating himself and family, 
Hut not the Evil One. 


grasps 


It is one thing to have fellow- 
-ship for all good people, but it may 
be quite another thing to unite with 
others on a working basis for 
special objects. For example, we 
ean have cordial fellowship for 
good citizens of all the different 
political parties; but when it comes 
to raising money, employing 
agents, circulating literature and 
organizing to push our special 
political theories, then, of course 
honesty and consistency require 
those holding different political 
platforms to work separately— 
but “with malice toward none 
and charity for all.” The same 
reasoning applies to church ex- 
tension work and the like. 


The Presbyterian Revisicn. 
When the editor of this paper 
first published “Jesus Christ or 
the Creeds,” (in which is given 
TYengthy quotations from the “Pres- 
_byterian Confession of Faith” and 
“some plain criticisms of it and 
other unchristian creeds), while 
some members of orthodox 
churches welcomed our criticisms, 
there were not a few who were 
greatly offended. In fact many 
~were so ignorant of their own 
-church creeds as to doubt, at first, 
the genuineness of our quotations. 
‘They could not believe their church 
held such horrible doctrines. Only 
-a few years have passed, and now 
a large majority of the most wide 


awake men in the Presbyterian 
body,—ineluding even so conserva- 
tive ascholar as Dr. Patton, the 
leader in prosecuting Prof. Swing 
of Chicago for heresy,—are find- 
ing the same fault with their “Con- 
fession of Faith.” The world does 
move. 

Some Presbyterian churches 
in England have became so essen- 
tially Unitarian as to meet with 
Unitarian churches in conference. 
Such a union may come to psss 
in America yet, and Christianity 
will be more pure and wholesome 
because of it. The Master must 
reign at last, and not men-made 
creeds. Be it ours to speed that 
happy day! 


A falf Truth that May Lead to 
Grave Error. 

“Truth for authority, not au- 
thority for truth,” is the motto of 
*The Universalist Record.” That 
moito sounds well and we like it; 
but after all it emphasizes only a 
half truth which pushed at the ex- 
| pense of the other half becomes a 
| mischievous error in edueation and 
lreligion. For example, if the 
pupus of our public schools acted 
upon that motto it would encour- 
agejdisobedience and lead to chaos 
in school government; it would 
turn teachers and text books out 


of doors. It is by the authority 
of teachers, and solely by their 
authority, that the child learns the 
alphabet. Suppose when the 
teacher said, “That is A,” the 
pupil should reply, “Iam not go- 
ing to take your authority forit, I 
am going to take the truth.” In 
such a case, we should like to know 
when or how that child could ever 
learn its alphabet. How can the 
child know anythingabout thetruth 
of the alphabet except through the 
authority of the teacher? 

| The fact is, to reject authority 
for certain truths in science and 
religion would be virtually to 
abolish the fundamental principles 
upon which the world’s progress 
depends,—it would be to turn 
Christendom back to ignorance 
and barbarism. All the liberty 
we have in the matter is to choose 
the best authority in cases where 
authorities differ—the best teach- 
ers in science and religion—and 
actaccordingly. Toacceptno truth 
from any authority would be to be- 
come a ‘chronic doxubter of 
everything on earth and in heaven, 
if not something worse. 


Whittier’s Hope. 

JohnG. Whittier writes to Susan 
B. Anthony on her  serentieth 
birthday: 

“We have lived to see the 
end of slavery, and I hope that 
thee will liye to see prohibition 
enforced in every statein the union, 
and sex no longer the condition 
of citizenship.” 


The Rev. Robert Collyer, who 
began life as a blacksmith, and is 
now one of the most popular living 
preachers, has just entered his six- 
ty-seventh year. “I have never 
been sickso much as one day in 
my life,” he says. 


A Move to Quash the Indictments. 


We hope his Satanic Majesty 
will now let up on all those non- 
elect heathen and babies accident- 
ally damned—or thought to be 
damned, according to Col. Calvin's 
last will and testament. Will re- 
vising the creed let them out of 
limbo? It may be rather late to 
raise the question, but‘“The Patrol” 
moves to quash their indictments. 
— The Patrol, Geneva, Ill. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Successor. 


On January 15, Rey. Lyman 
Abbott, D. D., editor of the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Union,” was duly installed 
as pastor of Plymouth Chareh in 
Brooklyn. A council of distin- 
guished orthodox dignitaries as- 
sembled to take part in the solemn 
proceedings. Before this august 
body Dr. Abbott stated his theo- 
logical beliefs. ‘My theology,” 
declared Dr. Abbot, “has changed 
in the past and will change in the 
future, but if the past be an aua- 
eury of the future, it will chenge 
only to make Christ more central. 
It isimperfect, and always will be.” 
When Dr. Abbott had finished, the 
roll was called so as to give each 
clergyman an opportunity to ques- 
tion him. Not many had ques- 
tions to ask, but those who had 
gave Dr. Abbott difficult theolog- 
ical nuts to crack. Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie cf Cambridge, 
asked Abbott for his belief as t» 
the trinity, thereby involving 6 
definition and explanation of what 
was meant by the word. Dr. Ab- 
bott said: “I think there is but 
one God, not three gods, and I 
don’t use the word trinity. 1 be- 
lieve in one diyine spirit, who fills 
the universe with hisomnipreseuce, 
and is revealed to us by his’ mani- 
festation in the flesh and the dwell- 
ing of his spirit in us. But on 
the relation between the trinity, 
son and spirit, the question is so 
great and [am sosmall that 1 don’t 
pretend to answer it.’ This an- 
swer was loudly applauded by the 
audience and Dr. Abbott was duly 
installed. 


A Minister-at-Large. 
The Rey. J. Q. 


&. Huntington 


}of New York City is a son of the 


widely known Bishop F. D. Hunt- 
ington of the Episcopal church. 
He isa member of the Episcopal 
Order of the Holy Cross, and al- 
thougha clergyman in regular 
standing in the Episcopal church, 
he has chosen for his hfe work 
what is called mission work or ser- 
vice among the poor people in 
cities. He is popularly known as 
the “agitator priest” and has spent 
most of his time laboring among 
the poor in the worst tenement clis- 
tricts of New York City. He is 
described as a typical priest in 
personal app-arance, over six feet 
tall, broad shouldered and with a 
clean-shaven face laying the 
marked lines of a strong character 
and individuality, 

Father Huntington has lately 
been lecturing and visiting in East 
St. Louis and in St. Louis. In 
the former city he spoke several 
evenings to the Knights of Labor 
and other laboring men, and held 
business-men’s noon-day meetings 
in asecular room. He spoke under 
the auspices of the Single Tax 
League, in Music Hall, St. Louis, 
toan immense audience on ‘The 
Problems that Confront Us.” He 
is both an avowed Knight of La- 
bor and Single-T'axer, and is very 
bold and out-spcken in his utter- 
ances upon the social and indus- 
trial problems of the day. <A 
reporter gained some of the opin- 


ions of the Father upon these sub- 
jects which may besummarized as 
tollows: He expects that since 
the church is democratic various 
social and industrial reforms will 
be brought about through its ef- 
forts, and that the position of that 
universal society which Christ 
founded must ofuecessity be on the 
side of the people. ‘The people 
are not in the church and fail to 
vear her teachings because the 
unnatural conditions of society 
have brought it about that those 
who largely have control in the 
church are not of “the people,” 


and “the peojle” have yet to 
learn that the church is 
theirs. He said: “I expect the 


people toclaim their own; Christ 
established the church for them. 
I believe that to solve these prob- 
lems we must have a universal 
spiritual society—a world-wide 
brotherhood. No man or set of 
men can found such a society. 
Whenever they attempt it history 
has shown that they only sueceed 
in founding a crushing despotism. 
Jesus stated the eternal laws of 
truth and right, the universal or- 
der which can alone set the nations 
free.” And further be added: “If 
to preach the doctrine in the fifth 
chapter of James would shut off 
salaries [of ministers] it would 
not release aman from the duty 
of preaching it. Then, after all, 
it is alwayssafe to trust the people, 
if one preaches honestly and truth- 
fully. i try tosirike hard blows, 
but always to strike fair blows.” 

Desiring while in St. Louis to 
ascertain how the condition and 
manner of living of the poor there 
compared with those of New York, 
Father Huntington, accompanied 
by police officers, madé ‘a special 
examination of the poorer tene- 
mentsinthe city. In one building 
on Third street three of the four 
stories were found deyoted to ten- 
ement uses, and in these three sto- 
riesthere were 225 rooms, each 
room being occupied on a fair ay- 
erage by from three to five persons, 
making the total population of the 
one building near 1,0000r more 
people. ‘he halls were found 
poorly lighted, the air damp and 
foul, and these conditions were ac- 
companied by strikingillustrations 
of the trials ofa life of poverty. 
One of the dingiest rooms visited 
was occupied by a sewing woman 
and her child. The mother, by 
continuous labor was able to earn 
$6 a month; $2 of this went for 
rent, and the other #4 clothed and 
fed herself and child. 


Is it not in such teachings and 
such investigations as these that 
wesee the sign and promise of a 
new social order, the beginning of 
anew order of ministry for the 
good of “the least of these?” While 
Father Damien ~ gives: his life for 
the amelioration of physical lep- 
rosy, here is another self-conse- 
crated priest of social truth and 
justice and righteousness: who has 
devoted himself to the study, les- 
sening and eradication of the mor- 
al and social leprosy which is now 
threatening the life of the poor 
people in our great American cities. 
May we not rightfully look for 
some Unitarian devotees to enter 
this ministry-at-large for the good 
ct humanity? H. D. 8. 


livery evil and every wrong has 
been sanctioned by the voice of the 
people, and every good and right 
thing condemned. Minorities have 
had to stand and suffer for truth 
and righteousness all along the 
ages, and so it will be until the 
end. 
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FROM THE AUTHOR OF “HOPES AND 
HELPS FOR THE YOUNG,’ 

Rev. G8. Weaver, the venerable minis- 
ter and author whose words have quick- 
ened so many thousands of young peo- 
ple sends kindly greeting to Our Best 
Words. He says: “I am still trying to 
show the young their wonderful oppor- 
tunities, though I have got by ‘three 


Warrice that however honestly a man mzy 
come by what he possesses, “still he has 
no such title to it as will allow him to do 
with anything but that which is best 
for himself and his fellow.” 


A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR THOSE IN 


TROUBLE, 


Secretary Tracy of the Navy will con- 
tinue in the cabinet. His friends say 
were it not forthe work that his office 
imposes tpon him, he would give away 
under his great affliction. ‘The secretary 
is deeply interested in the project of 
building a navy for the United States. 


—<—<——— 


RECEIVED. 
Addresses on “The Civil Sabbath,” 


score years and ten.’ For the last two 
years I haye been preaching every Sun- 
day night for the young.” 


SOMETHING NEEDED; WHAT'IS IT? 

We have received many friendly re 
sponses to our call for agents for Our 
Best Words and only one or two of the 
following sort. This is froma place 
where afew years ago large audiences 
were reported as gathering to hear Uni- 
tarianism expounded: 

Dear Si1r:— : : 

. . . The number of people in this 
place who really know or care what Un1- 
tarianism means is very small indeed, 
while the several attempts and failures to 
start a church here within the last few | 
years have not, tended to make people 
think well of it or care to know about it. | 
* * * * * * 

My sympathies at the present time are 
so entirely with the Western Conference, | 
that it would be quite impossible for me 
to solicit subscriptions for “Our Best 
Words” were the conditions ever so fa- 


yorable. 
Frp. 19, 1890, 


“THROUGH JESUS CHRIST.” 

“Grace and Truth Through Jesus 
Christ,” is the titie of a Christmas sermon 
which we have received preached by 
Chas. G. Ames, minister of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. 

We are glad to be freshly and pleas- 
antly reminded of the late pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples,Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, by the Christian breadth 
and sweet spirit that breathes through 
this sermon of the man whom we under- 
stand Dr. Clarke wished might succeed 
him as minister at fhat church. 

After endeavoring to show how “The 
law was given through Moses; but grace 
and truth through Jesus Christ.”—John 1 
17 (Revised Edition)—so thata single 
syllable—a preposition—preserves for us 
the primitive faith of the churcb—the 
preacher concludes: 


Now, we see in what a sweet and rea- 
sonable sense we may honor Jesus with 
those titles of reverence which in all ages 
have been given to men far less worthy to 
wear them. Ifwe salute him as King 
and Lord, if 1s precisely because he does 
not represent those qualities of brite 
force and arbitrary power by which “the 
princes of the gentiles” have won and 
held domi~ion over their fellows. They 
govern by repression, he by inspiration. 
They keep men down: he lifts them up, 
and inyites them to share his throne. 

“He rules the world by truth and grace!” 


ENCOURAGING LETTER. 


My Drar Mr. Dovrutr: 

Yours, is the paper 
with which I am in most theological 
sympathy, published in our rank. T 
wish so wholesome an influence could be 
cheapened in price—but there are rivals, 
competitors. 

Lam fora creed, stating the outline 
facts and distinguishing doctrines of “the | 
common faith,” such asis found in the} 
apostolic symbol.. Let.each entertain 
his own opinions but let us have an un- 
questioned summary ‘of the doctrines, 
There is oris to be,a Christian body 
that is rational and liberal, with never a 
doubt as to foundation on. the everlast- 
ing verities. It is invigorating to join 
with fellow-believers in rehearsing the 

_simple articles of the symbol. To me, it 
rises to the grandeur and sanctity of wor- 
ship and is a prized part of worship itself. 
It pays for our people sometimes to go to 
the Episcopal church, and be reminded 
that there are well detined and authorized 
Christian docirines—that all is not afloat, 
that truth—the doctrines of God—of 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit— the chureh 
and the life everlasting are not debatable 


propositions, but the very frame—work of 
ourreligion. It is greatly to be regret- 
ted that this public, worshiptul confes: 
sion cannot be enjoyed in its simplicity 
among us, but we must go from home 
and hear it alloyed and linkedin with 
unscriptural allusions and phrases. 
- The most central and vital of all these 
isin “Our Best Words,” if the rest are not 
much noticed and so I say God speed to 
the work you are doing. Yours Truly, 
8. B. Fuaca. 


pe De from a Patriotic and Humanitarian 

THE TIME IS RIPE FOR THREE THINGS, | Standpoint, with appendix containing 
¥ 3” in oT Universalist | S&bbath Laws of all the States and Ter~ 
5. W. 8.” in he BULLI ritories, Judicial Decisions, Replies to 


Record” for March says: 

In the Jannary “Unitarian” my friend, 
the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, rightly de- 
clares that the time is nearly or quite 
ripe for three things: 

Ist. The formation of a national Lib- 
eral Christian Alliance which shall serve 
all liberal churches in a way similar to 
thatin which the Eyangelical Alliance 
serves the so-called evangelical churches, 

2d. he holding of an annual chureh 
congress under the auspices of said alli- | 
ance. 

3d. The establishment and mainte- 
nance of a weekly or monthly journal to 
be the orga (that 1s, the pipe organ, not 
the hand organ) of said alliance, and of 
the best scholarship and work of Liberal 
Christianity in all its phases, 


Seventh Day Adventists, ete., by Wilbur 
E. Crafts, Author of “Thos Sabbath for 
Man,” ete., ete. Received from Authors’ 
Publishing Co., 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, 

“A Layman’s Letter in answer to the 
question, What do Unitarirns Believe?” 
By G.Q. Colton, 141 E. 39th St., New 

fork. 


“Is Future Punishment Everlasting?” 
A Disconrse preached before the First Re- 
ligious Eociety in Newburyport, Mass., 
December 8, 1889, by Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, and published by request. 


“Helps for Daily Living,” by M. J. 
Savage. Contents: I, Life’s Aim and 
Meaning; IT, Things that Make Honesty 
Hard; ILI, The Self and Others; IV, The 
Problem of Eyil; V, Life’s Petty Worries; 
VJ, The Commonplace; VII, Helping; 
VIII, Conflicts of Conscience; [X. Liv- 
ing by the Day; X, How to Die. 150 pp. 
Price Geo. H, Ellis, 141 Franklin 
St., Boston. 


“The Signs of the Times,’ by M. J. 
Savage. Contents: I, Break-up of the 


—~—>- 


FACTS AND TESTIMONY. 


The performance of the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau for 1890 will begin 
May 26 and cor.tinue until Aug. 28. 


It is with special satisfaction that we 


Old Orthodoxy; II, The Roman Church: 
JI, Liberal Orthodoxy; IV, Unitarian- 
ism; V. Free Religion and Ethical Cul- 
ture; WI, Scientific Materialism: VII, 
Ingersollism; VIii, Religious Reac- 
tion; IX, Mind Cure; X, Spiritualism; 
XT, Break-ups that Mean Advance; XTI, 
The New City of God. 187 pp. Price 
Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St., 
Boston. 


are permitted to announce that the Rev. 
A. P. Putnam, D. D., of Concord, has 
been invited to deliver courses of lectures 
at Tufts College, on Bible History. The 
invitation has been accepted, and the 
lectures will begin early in March.—7'he 
Christian Leader. 


There are at present ninty-five Build- 
ing and Loan Associations in St. Louis. 
Since August last these associations have | 
loaned to their members $1,200,000 in 
cash, mainly to build houses. ‘These As- 
sociations demonstrate the great practic- 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


ees ae and industrial cor The first Unitarian meetings at Fargo, N. Da- 
kota, were held in June last, and on Feb. 9a so- 

John Jacob Astor died in New York ciety was organized, a number of influential cit- 
Feb. 22. izens having identified themselves with the move- 


Rey. A. N. Alcott (Universalist) insists | ™°™t- 


in “The Universalist Record” for March 
that Christian Unitarianism and Libera] 
Universalism are one and the same. 


All Soul’s Church in Chicago has shipped eight 
barrels, two sacks, and one big trank full of 
clothing and other contributions tosuffering fam- 

‘I'here has been found in the tenement | U°* = Daketa- 
district of New York one single room | 
with one window iniwhich live fourteen 
people of both sexes and ail ages. 


John Stuart Mill said that “the re— 
straints of Communism (Socialism)would 
be freedom, in comparison with the pres- 
ent condition of the majority of tho hn- 
man race.”’ 


Prof, Carroll D. Wright shows that | 
there are 200,000 men in Massachusetts, 
alone, able and willing to work who ean 
get no work to do, 


Under the auspices of the Unity Club of Unity 
Church, St. Louis, Prof. Cremden gives a series 
of five lectures or talks on elocution for the bene- 
fit of the charity fund of the church. 


Rey. John Snyder, of the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, is giving a special series of Suud: y 
evening sermons on the “Evolution of Christian- 
ity.” 

The Rey. F.P. S. Lamb of Moline, T)., has ree 
signed his charge of the Unitarian Society at that 
place. 

Rev. J.C, Learned of Unity ehurch, St. Louis, 
is President of the St. Louis Public Library. 


Rey. A. B. Curtis, late of Meadville, has taken 
charge of the Unitarian Society at Big Rapids, 
Mich. He has lately been formally excluded from 
the orthodox Minister's Association of that city. 
Rey. John Snyder of St. Louis has consented to 
solicit funds for the proposed James Freeman 
Clarke professorship at Meadville Divinity 
School. 


Rey. Minot J. Savage tells in the “Twentieth 
Caatury” in response to invitation of the editor, 
Why he believes in God. 


Miss Ida C. Hultin, pastor of the Des Moines 
Unitarian church, who has been sick fora long 
time has returned to her pulpit, much to the 
pleasure of her people. 


Rey. Virgil H. Brown, of the Independent 
church at Princeton, read a paper lately before 
the Chicago Unitarian Club on “The Man-God.” 
Rey. Miss Tupper gives the next paper on “In- 
sersoll’s Agnosticism vs. Modern Theism.” 


The Chicago Third church, Rey. J. V. Blake's, 
s holding a short series of lectures for the bine- 
fit of the Western Conference. 


A layman in “Unity” tells ofa “Converted 
Minister” in Iowa, ‘tone Rey.— -.Who. has out- 
srown the orthodox belief in which he was reared 
but has not severed his connection with his soci- 
ety, preaching from week to week broad, sound 
Unitariamism, to the delight of his entire congre- 
gation, except three.” The writer speaks for 
his pastor the’sympathy and fellowship of Unita- 
rians, and asks for advice for the minister's pres- 
ent duty and future action, 


The Unitarian church at La Porte, Ind:, seems, 
to have revived its life and activities under the 
ministry of its new pastor, Miss Mila F. Tupper. 
It has three services on Sunday, including the 
Sunday school. and also meetings for different 
branches of work are announced for Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays. They have an Emerson 
class, the young people aLend a Hand Society 
and occasional socisbles are held. Sunday eve- 
ning talks are being given by the pastor on the 
“New Testament Record of Jesus.” 


Prof. Huxley says that he would rather 
be born in the Fiji Islands than in a Lon- 
don slum. 


St. Lonis has a Workingmen’s Self- | 
Culture Club divided into various local | 
sections to whom lectures and talks are | 
given by professors and others. 


In the spring of 1889 Mrs. John Arm- 
strong Chanler (Amelie Rives) contrib- 
uted a sum of money to be awarded by 
the American Economie Association as a | 
prize for the best essay on the subject of 
“Child Labor.” This committee decided 
that, owing to the equal merits of the es-| 
says of William F. Willoughbyand Miss 
M. C,de Graffenreid, both of Washing- 
ton, D.C., the prize should be divided 
equally between these two contestants. 


20,000 school children in New York City 
were this year refused admission simply 
for the lack of accommodation. 


“The Dawn” is the mont} 
the Christian Socialists of B 
a year. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton “at the 
late convention of Woman Suffragists 
in Washington predicted that within ten | 
years women would be voting in every 
state in the Union. 


ly organ of 
oston. 50cts. 


Mr. Moody says of mechanics as a 
class: “None of the churches reach them, 
They find other ways of spending their} 
time and money than in supporting re-| 
ligious institutions. In the evenings 
they go to saloons and places of amuse- 
ments.” 


The Chicago “Daily Herald” of Feb. 
17, contains a sermon on gambling 
preached by Rey. David Utter of the 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago. Mr. 
Utter very properly denounces all games 
of chance including church lotteries. He 


The ladies of the Unitarian Society of Manis- 
tee, Mich., have organized a Helping Hand di- 
vision of the “King’s Daughters," for the benefit 
.of the poor girls of the city whoare unable te 
make their own dresses. There were thirty-two 
girls present at the opening meeting of the sew- 
ing school. There is also connected with the 
society a ‘“‘Young Folks Unity’’ which meets fort- 
nightly and includes eighteen boys and girls from 
ten to fifteen years of age. They are now study- 
ing Miss Wright's “Stories of the Great Scien- 
tists.” Rev. A. W. Gould, late a professor in Olive 
college, is pastor. 

Rock Valley, Lowa, hasastudy class calling 
itself the ‘Milton Study Circle,” taking up cur- 
rent and practical moral and religious questions 
for discussions, 

The Contemporary Club connected with the 
Madison (Wis,) church announces a course of 
five lectures on “Crossing the Alleghaniés,”’ to 
be given during March and April. This is one 
line or department of the “Old South” historical 
work began in Boston and gradually spreading 
all over the country. The subjects as announced 
are as follows: “The Land and the People,” “Ken- 
tucky Pioneers,” ‘George Rogers Clarke and the 
Conquest of the Northwest, ’’**East Tennessee and. 
the King’s Mountain,” “Robertson and Sevier as 
Commonwealth Builders.” The object of these 
lectures is to stimulate and interest the young 
people in the study of local American history. 


“If I Were an Editor’. 


We copy the following from the 
Wellington Kansas ‘Gazette,’ 
edited by John H. Shade whom 
many of our readers will remem- 
ber as a Shelbyville boy, who de- 
serves the measure of success he 
has attained: 

tev. Napoleon Hoagland of 
Wichita pays a glowing tribute to 
newspapers in the Wichita “Jour- 
nal” of the 27th inst. ‘The editor 
of the “Gazette” knew Rey. Hoag- 
land years ago when he was fitting 
himself for the ministry and 
though time and separation may 
have dimmed his memory concern- 
ing the editor of this paper, yet to 
us it seems but yesterday that we 
grasped his hand in familiar greet- 
ing and listened to earnest words 
from his lips as he filled the pul- 
pit in the brick church at Shelby- 
ville, Illinois. Among other things 
he says: 

“T would put all the brains and 
conscience 1 could command into 
the paper. I might not have as 
many words in it as some of my 
competitors put in their papers, 
but I would make it a point to 
have all that I printed—adverttse- 
ments, correspondence, and edito- 
rials, reliable and clean, and at the 
same time mentally and morally 
invigorating. I would not only 
be careful to print facts, but T 
would endeavor to print the kind 
of news and other matter that 
wouldmake it an interesting and 
wholesome paper for anybody in- 
telligent enough to read it. I 
would try to furnish a paper that 
could be read in the parlor or the 
school room with impunity. 1 
hope I wonld not use it as a club 
to avenge personal affronts, prej- 
udices or animosities. It should 
be a people’s court where both 
sides of serious questions, if 
decently stated,-might find expres- 


sion.” 


Pleasantry. 


School-teacher: “Now, Bobby, 
spell ‘needle. ” Bobby: “N-e-i 
d-l-e, needle.” “Wrong. There’s 
no ‘i’ in ‘needle.’” “Well ’taint a 
good needle, then.” 

Tubbs: “I flatter myself that 
honesty is printed on my face.” 

Grubbs: “Well—er—yes, per- 
haps—with some allowance for 
typographical errors.” 

“At what age were you married 2” 
she asked inquisitively. But the 
other lady was equal to the emer. 
gency, and quietly responded, “At 
the parsonage.” 

Cora: “What induced you to 
tell Mr. Merritt I went to the party 
last night with George?” Little 
Johnnie: “A quarter.” 


OUR BEST 


| corsets,’ by making a fulerum of 
‘the bed-post, and pulling with all 
their might and main, ‘I breathe 
freer, metaphorically speaking, 
thinking that some women, at least 
‘are coming to their senses, and 
keep urging the introduction of 
hygiene as a special study in all 
branches of the public schools. 
They did not know it then, : We need this as women hardly less 
Ob, rk aid said, there'll be ‘happier | than do our brothers, for I verily 
‘area kre womnee and chen believe, and shamefacedly confess 
that the corset habit among wo- 
men is as difficult to break as the 
laleohol and the tobacco habit 
jamong men. 

A dreamy, far-off gaze; | «Tfthelaws of God that seek 
And their hands sought one another, | the health of the body were obey- 
And their cheeks flushed rosy red; | pdbat ho a ciusia oenornt h 
Ob, no, they said, there'll be happier | y asingle generation, the 

would be physicaliy 


days next one 

For us when we are wed. \beautiful. Iam always glad when 
/one of our ‘society girls’, says to 
|me, ‘Coffee and tea hurt my com- 
so I have left off drink- 
ing them; or ‘Greasy food coars- 
/ens one’s leoks, and I can’t afford 
. to eat it? or, -Buckwheat cakes 
‘and sausage make my face “break 
j out,” so though I love them dear- 
‘ly(!)they have been put aside.’ 
The motive might be higher; it 
should be grounded ina reverent 
purpose to know and do the will 
of God at the table where grace 
‘is so often said over most graceless 
|food. But untold good will come 
of a simpler and more wholesome 
diet, no matter what is its procur- 
ing cause.” 


Home Circle. 


HAPPIER DAYS, 


LT said to the little children, 
You are living yeur happiest days; 
And their bmght eyes opened wider 
Tn innocent amaze. 
For their happiness was so perfect, 


Tsaid to the youth and maiden, 
Youare living your happiest davs, 
And into their sparkling eyes there 

crept 


T said to the man and woman, 
You are living your happiest days, 
As they laughingly watched together | plexion, 
Their baby’s cunning ways. 
These days are days of labor, 
They can hardly be onr best; 
There'll be happier days when the chil- 
dren’s grown 
And we have earned our rest. 


Tsaid to the aged couple, 
You are living your happiest days; 
Your children do you honor, 
You have won success and praise. 
With a peaceful look they answered, 
God is good to us, that’s true; 
But we think there’s happier days for 
us 
In the life we're going to. 


—Philadelphia Fress. 


ao 


Do Your Best. 


There is a fable told about a 
king’s garden, in which the trees 
and all the flowers began to make 
complaint. The oak was sad be- 
eause it did not bear flowers; the 
rose-busi was sad because it could 
not bear fruit; the vine was sad 
because it had to cling to the wall 
and could cast noshadow. “I am 
not the least use in the world,” 
said the oak. “I might as well 
die, since I yield no fruit,” said} 
the rose-bush. ‘What good:can L! 
do,” said the vine. 

Then the king saw alittle pansy, 
which held up its glad, fresh face, 
while all the rest were sad. And 
the kingsaid: “What makes you 
so glad, when all the rest pine and 

7 9°? “ ” aE 
are so sad?” “I thought,” said) Wir Ge sleet fa’ pie'cin’ thin, 
the pansy, “that you wanted me| yo po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
here, because here you planted | Dey all comes gadderin’ 10; 
me, and so [ made up my mind | De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
that L would try and be the best | Dey all comes gadderin in. 
little pansy that could be.” Sg rce by request from Our Best 

Let us all try to do our best in| Weaeea Apes) 10, 2830 
the little spot where God’s hand | 
has placed us. 


“DE MASSA OB DE SHEEPFOL!” 
BY MISS SALLY PRATT M’LEAN. 


De Massa ob de Sheepfol’, 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out in de gloumerin’ meadows, 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he call to de hirelin’ Shepa’d 

Ts my sheep, is dey all come in? 


O, den says the hirelin’ Shepa’d, 
Dey’s some, dey’s black and thin, 
And some, dey’s po’ol’ wedda’s 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in. 


Den de Massa of de sheepfol’, 

Dat guard the sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down inde gloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de long night rain begin— 
So he le’ down de ba’s ob de sheepfol’, 
Calling sof’ Come in, Come in, 
Calling sof’ Come in, Come in. 

Den up t’rode gloomerin meadows 
Tro’ de col’ night rain and win,’ 
And up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-paf, 


aananall 


An Angel in The Block. 


As Michael Angelo, the famous 
sculptor, was walking with some 
friends through an obscure street 
in the city of Florence, he saw a 
| fine block of marble lying neglected 
ina yard, half buried in dirt and 
rubbish. Regardless of his holiday 


| 


Sanna 


How to be Beautiful. 


By Frances E. Willard, in “How to| 
Win,” abook for girls. ! 
“4 heathen woman in China, on 
seeing one of our abominable cur- 
rent fashion-plates, exclaimed: | : { ) 
‘You say we do wrong to bind up on it, clearing away the soil, and 
the foot, but you Christians kill seeking to raise 1t from the dust 
God’s life when you bind up a and debris in which it was embed- 
woman’s waist. The graveyards | ded. His companions asked him 
are full of victims of diseases that in astonishment what he was doing, 
come of tight lacing, and the hos-| and what he could make of that 
pitals groan with their degenerate worthless piece of rock. ‘Oh, 
offspring; while the puny phys-| there is an angel in the block, 
ique and delicate health of Am-| was his reply, “and I ,must bring 
erican women is a reproach among t out.” He had it removed to his 
the nations; but I have yet to see studio, and with much patient toil 
asingle one of our species who with mallet and chisel, he brought 
will admit that her corset is ‘the the angel to view. That which 
least bit tight,’ and no one seems) was to the vision of other men but 
to perceive that this proves her to|arude, unseemly mass of stone, 
be a downright monstrosity in| was to his educated eye the shrine 
form, since the ample and: stately of gran and beauty, and he saw at 
Venus of Milo is an acknowledged a glance what excellence could be 
standard. But when women, now evoked from it. A mason might 
old, tell me of the brass stomachers | have put the rock into astone wall; 
and terrific high heels worn by/a surveyor of highways might have 
their grandmothers, and that in| used it in filling up some hole in 
their own youth they ‘strung their! the street; the captain of a ship 


attire, he at once went to work up-| 


WORDS. 


might have used it for ballast, but 
the sculptor transformed it into a 
creation of genius, and gave ita 
beauty and avalue for ages to 
come. 

As every block of marble con- 
tains the rudiments of a statue of 
grace and beauty, so it is true that 
in every man’s moraland spiritu- 
al nature there are the elements of 
a pure, and noble character. It 
only remains for the Divine Artist 
to mould and fashion those ele- 
ments into a true and noble man- 
hood, an impersonation that shall 
reflect his own moral and spiritual 
excellence. This, the Great Ar- 
{ificer will do, if man, his noblest 
creature, will work with him. The 
Almighty canuot accomplish the 
work without man’s co-operation. 
Let man bea fellow-worker with 
God, intent upon carving out for 
himself an enviable reputation, 
fully resolved upon living a true 
and holy life, and his most exalted 
ideal of character will be realized. 


“The marble was pure and white, 
Though only a block at best; 
But the artist, with inward sight, 
Looked farther than all the rest, 
And saw in the hard, rough stone, 
The loveliest statue the sun shone on. 


So he went to work with care, 
And chiseled a form of grace— 
An angel divinely fair, 
With a loving, beautiful face; 
But the blows were hard and fast, 
Which brought from the marble that 
form at last. 


So I think that human lives 
Must bear God’s chisel keen, 
If the Spirit yearns and strives, 
For the higher life unseen. 
For men are only blocks at best, 
Till the chiseling brings out allthe rest.” 
—Selected. 
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We have done ovr part in the 
controversy over the ‘Western 
Issue.” xcept for some friendly 
and conciliatory explanation, no 
one need apply to further discuss 
that subject in the regular issue of 
this paper. 


HERE AND THERE 
BY ALICE Cary. 
Here 1s the sorrow, the sighing, 
Here are the cloud and the night, 
Here is the sickness, the dying, 
There are the life and the light! 


Here is the fading, the wasting, 
The foe that so watehfully waits; 

There are the hills everlasting, 
The city with beautiful gates. 


Here are the locks growing hoary, 

The glass with tho vanishing sands; 
There are the crown and the glory, 

The house that is made not with hands. 


Here is the longing, the vision, 

The hopes that so swiftly remove; 
There 1s the blessed fruition, 

The feast and the fullness of love. 


Here are the heart-strings a-tremble, 
And here is the chastening rcd; 

There is the song and the cymbal, 
And there is our Father and Ged. 


Mr. Spurgeon is willing to admit 
that “a wave of Unitarianism is 
passing through the churches.” 


ter to a friend: 
in aman to do his work in the 
world as quietly and as well as he 
can, without much heeding praise 
or dispraise.”’ 


Tennyson said recently in a_let- 
“T think it wisest 


This Applies toSunday School or 


Church. 


Miss Willard writes that when 


Y 


she “finds a sick or dying W. C.T. 
U., it is usually dying of one meet- 
ing a month. 
tive committee meets weekly, there 


Unless the execu- 


is very little hope for their lon- 
gevity, tosay nothing about their 
usefulness.” This is sound. On 
Duty knows it, and ‘The Union 
Signal” would mildly add that any 
local W. C. ‘IT. U. whose members 
do not read their own paper is 
dead already. 
Floating Christians. 

A busy pastor says: “We have 
heard it estimated that there are 
now in my city, from other places, 
having unpresented letters, per- 
sons enough to constitute two 
Churches, each with a member- 


ship as large as any one now exist-! 


Think of all these unorgan- 
Think of all these 
camp-followers! Think of all 
these wanderers! Who can dis- 
eover some cure for this evil? 
How ican we reach the eyes and 
ears of these nezligent Christians? 
How can we make them feel that 
they ought, in justice, to write to 
their pastors at least every three 
months, until they have determined 
with whom to cast in their lots in 
their new homes?” 


ing. 
ized troops! 


Help Your Pastor. 


Has he not a right to your assist- 
ance, and just as strong a claim 


May not that movement of thought }on you as you can have on him for 


yet become a tidal wave? 


De Tocaueville’s parting words 
to Charles Summer are worthy to 
be the motto of a life or of an en- 
terprise: “Life is neither a pleas- 
ure nora pain. Itisserious busi- 
ness, to be entered on with cour- 
ago and ina spirit of self-sacrifice.” 


A friend writes “The Boston 
Transcript” concerning Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody: ‘I see her every 
week or so, and find her lovely in 
her waiting to go up higher—no 
whining, no fretting, no garrulous- 
ness. Upon my asking ‘her re- 
cently if death had any sadness 
for her, she said quickly: ‘Oh, no; 
death is only more life.’ ” 


Says Rev. Geo. A. Gordon: “Let 
usremember and apply one of 
Maurice’s maxims: If you have 
not a conscience, Butler cannot 
give you one; if you have a con- 
science Paley cannot take it from 


pulpit instruction and pastoral 
oversight? Before you ever utter 
another croak about the condition 
of things in the church, turn over 
your eye-glass from the pulpit to 
the pews, and see whether the 
cause of spiritual dearth may not 
lie quite as much with the people 
as with their minister. Granting 
that you ought tohelp your pastor, 
how can you do it? 

There are scores of ways in which 
you can strengthen his hands and 
cheer his heart. First of ali, do 
unto him as you would that others 
do unto you; put yourself in his 
place. He can not always strike 
twelve in his sermons, any more 
than you can always make a 
shrewd bargain, or finish a peice 
of work quite up to your promise. 
You do not like to be unreasonably 
censured; no more does he; and 
when you are scolding your min- 
ister, you are discrediting a ser- 
vant of your Lord, and obstructing 
his work. 

2. For a better purpose than 
for criticism, you may visit him or 


you. If you have not God in your/ask him to your own house—-and 
soul, no reasoner can supply him; if|that is to devise plans ‘of doing 


you have God there no adverse| good. 


thinker can take him from you.” 


Partners in business con- 
sult often; you are a_ spiritual 


partner with your minister. It 


is your charchas much as it is his; 
it really belongs to Him who owns 
you both’ Just as clearly is it 
your duty tolabor for the Master 
as it is his duty. 

3. A minister who is really 
worthy of the name, can stand an 
empty purse better than an e:pty 
pew or an empty prayer-meeting. 
It is a disgrace to a church that 
he should be allowed to suffer 
from either, but the spiritual 
emptiness affects the most keenly. 
Perhaps your pastor is wondering 


what has become of you on the 
leyening of the devotional meet- 


ings. ‘he better man or woman 
you are, the more you are missed; 
the worse you are, the more you 
need to go. It may be that your 
pastor is disheartened by the 
emptiness of your seat on the Sab- 
bath. He has prepared carefully a 
discourse for your benefit; you lost 
it; both he and you suffer from 
that absence. 

4, Follow up the appeals, invi- 
tations, and counsels of the pulpit 
with your own efforts for the con- 
version of sinners. The pastor is 
trying to draw souls- to 
pray do not draw the other way. 
If one of your family or one of 
your Sabbath-school eciass comes 
from the sanctuary thoughtful and 
tender, then aim to deepen that 
impression. Draw with your 
ministers; follow up his efforts 
with your own. But the down- 
ward pull of your trifling talk, 
and unkind criticisms, or your 
inconsistent conduct, may be an 
over-match for the upward life 
of his discourse. 

5. A single sagacious and earn- 
est helper is a rich blessing to a 
pastor. But several scores of 
them are still better. Ifhe leans 
all the time ou Aaron and Hur, 
then the rest of the flock get lazy 
themselves, and censorious 
towards the twomen who occupy 
the leading position; and what 
shall the minister do when Aaron 
is sick, or Hur is absent on busi- 
ness? That is not a healthy 


}church in which all the work, all 


the giving, and all the praying, 
are done bya half dozen people, 
even though the men are Calebs 
and the women are Tabithas. It 
is the pull of the whole church 
that brings the blessing. 


This touches the very core of 
the question. “How shall I help 
my pastor?” Pray for him, pray 
with him, and practice as you 
pray. Peter’s powerful discourse 
at Pentecost was preceded by a 
powerful prayer gathering. Sat- 
urday evening wrestlings with 
God in acertain church brought 
heart-breaking sermons on the 
next morning, until a revival shook 
the whole congregation. What 
your minister wants is spiritual 
power. That is God’s gift; .help 
him to plead for it. The might- 
iest minister who ever trod this 
earth since Christ’s ascension, 
was not ashamed to say, “brethren 
pray for us.”—Rev. Theodore L. 
Cuyler. 
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Some Causes of Poverty. 

Professor Swing’s address in 
Central Music Hall February 
10, 1890, was on poverty in Amer- 
ica and some of its causes. The 
text was: 

‘The poor ye have aiways with 
you.’—Malt. xxvi., 11. 

These, however all are 
causes of poverty compared with 
others which are now acting in 
full power. Ignorance, natural 
idleness, and vanity are feeble 
enemies of our country when com- 
pared with the miilions of money 
taken from the workman and his 
family and handed to the despot 
of drivk. It is most wonderful 
to look upon this evil and then 
imagine that society can be re- 
formed by asingle tax or by mak- 
ing the State the owner of all the 
land. ky and beer stand be- 
tween the millions of laborers and 
the accumulations that would bay 
and furnish a good home. Many 
of them can live, but they can 
not advance. If they are alive at 
50 they are as poor as they were 
at 25. And _ they are oie rade, 
so by taxes “upon land} nor Upon 
personal property. Between 
them and any accumulation drink 
intervenes. Whena half hundred 
years have passed these drinking 
laborers, instead of having a good 
house and lot or a hundred-acre 
farm, cau point to a whisky bottle 
or a beer bucket as the quantity 
and the kind of property they have 
in store for self and family. O€ 
these millions the saloon is their 
savings bank, their faces, their 
rags, the starved children, and 
beaten wife make up their certifi- 
cates of deposit. This drinking 
habit is the “tax” which demands 
the most of public thought. No 
old tyrant in past ages ever so 
depleted his subjects. The French 
peasantry under Louis XVI were 
not so taxed and so robbed as are 
the drinking millions of the cit- 
izens of free Americz; for here 
the tax which drink levies amounts 
to a confiscation of all that is 
possessed by the man and his fam- 
ily. The humblest peasant of 
Russia is richer than the drunk- 
ard of the United States. Ia 


vain to these millions come 
the splendors of a republic; 
they are slaves to the most 


powerful and heartless of mon- 
sters. Drink must be confessed 
to be the leading vice of the age. 
{tis the most extensive manufae- 
tory of poverty ever built and oper- 
ated by human depravity. Jt is 
impossible. for drink and pros- 
perity to dwell together in the 
sameiaud. It is vain for Henry 
George and McGlynn, and even 
the novelist Bellamy, to talk of 
riches or comfort to workmen who 
love the beer-mug and the bottle. 
Doubling the wages of the work. 
ingman and reducing the hours 
will not avail anything; whisky re- 
Joices in large wages and in eight 
hours a day, for it has more pay 
and more time for working out the 
laborer’s ruin.—The Inter-Ocean. 


trifling | 


_gation composed of the wealthiest 
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OUR BEST WORDS. _ Nevertheless, it is more than 
possible that said congregation is 

PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. |surrounded by hundreds, if not 
== =—3 = —= thousands, of persons who are un- 
EDITOR: chureched or wrongly churched 

REY. JASPEK 1. DOUTHIT, and are hungering for the simple, 

Sei ashlee: orevexs easily understood truths of Jesus 

: . ae Christ applied to the every day life 
“A Punen Coristianity, however slowly.is to|0f today,—truths which a great 
-joccite sowie atte heralde ct thre baton ne; | Multitude of sensible folks, among 
whom may be some future Abra- 


Let our hearts bid it weleome. Let our lives re- 
veal its Lenaty and its power.”"— William Ellery z . , 
Channing. ; ‘ ham Lincoln, will fail to receive 
“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. ‘ os 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” from the “refined” — so refined 
— —— as to be incomprehensible—liter- 
ere 7 p< 27p s ope | 0 

l nitarianisMr, As we understand vature of that cultured congrega- 
and advocate it, means spiritual | ,. 

: : ; tion. 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD-| lt really seems never to occur 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. | to certain pastors and congrega- 
| tron that they exist for. anything 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter especially but for mutual admira- 
tion and the maintenance of an 
/aristocracy of intellect that repels 

ordinary ortals. si yer 
The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety 1 a fret rtals Does it ev o 
by Him; and the Lord shall cover him all the day | Occur to such good people that if 
long.—Deut. 33: 12. Jesus or Paul were here they 
would thunder with indignation 
}against such culture, as they did 
Ins » good time, His good time, I shall arrive: . : aye 
Wcluiinamaecattinlesdes : |thunder in their day against the 
In His good time! —Robert Browning. |. 
ak Seek “en TX" ghly favored, the learned and 
= a zs respectable, who held the keys of 
He Loves mee PPETIER. (WHO! the kingdom, and, yet by a cold, 
STRIVES TO MAKE YOU GOOD THAN we : 
HE WHORTRIVES TO PLEASE YOU critical, intellectual sort of culture 
they separated themselves from the 
‘ unlettered masses and thus shut 
“Culture” That is Not Christian. | : 2 
Culture 2 se the doors of that kingdom which 
This is called a free country, and Jesus came, lived and died, to open 
Unitarians claim to be not only) «poy al] people, everywhere.” 
liberal in their views, but some of 
us claim to be Christian par ex- 
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I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arnve! what time, what circuit first, 
Task not: * 3 = 


There is a great deal of uncon- 
scious Phariseeism in this workd. 
ceilence, in our ideas at least. And any church which prides 
Theu,-af course, to be consistent, | jtself,on its culture while failing 
we must: be friends of free diseus-! to furnish the gospel in a dialect 
sion and not only tolerate but wel-|and literature that will be under- 
come honest differences of opin- | stood and appreciated by the com- 
ion when held in a Christian spirit. ‘mon people—that chureh lacks 
Furthermore, if true to our ideal one essential, at least, to put it in 
of pure Christianity and sincere! ine of ‘Apostolic Succession.” A 
discipleship of Christ, we must truly apostolic church of this day 
not neglect to communicate our| of printing presses will supply lit- 
views to all people; we must adapt |erature for the sake of the peo- 
our language and methods to all ple around it, and not of it, as well 
classes and conditions of needy | as for its own members;—in a word, 
humanity,—in the words of our a truly apostolic chureh will seek 
great Captain whom “the common | to speak its doctrines to all people 
people heard gladly,” we must “go jin words easily understood. 
into all the world and preach the Brethren, let us pray for more 
gospel to every creature” Any of the culture of Jesus and the 
form of faith that does not prompt! Apostles! 


its adherents to carry its truths to 
FACTS AND TESTIMONY. 


all classes is not pure Cristianity, 
“The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff”’ 


for the Christion religion is noth- 
ing if not missionary and for all is said by competent critics to bea very 
classes of people, everywhere. piporteten book. Gladstone has praised 

This is not our mere opinion, “The Christian Register’ devotes a 
bui a fact that scarcely any one column or more occasionally to the “Uni- 


5 » rer, =)] | ty Clubs” and other church study classes, 
will dispute—certainly no one will so that each can see what theothers are 


dispute it who makes any claim to doing. 
being a disciple of Christ. | The recent exchange of pulpitsin Den- 


= 3 : | ver, Col., between Rev. S. A. Eliot (Uni- 
Now, in view of this fact, what | arian) Antt “Uibdy, EW, 0S Brodtiead 


mast we think of a large congre- | (Congregational) was an unprecedented 
} act in that city and caused nota little 


and most cultivated people of a ecclesiasticalffences are being taken down. 


great city —what must we think Considerable space in late numbers of 


«ge Nar, 

a: “The Christian Register” has been de- 

of such a church of which the | ated tu Nationalism and Socialism, the 

pastor must say, in scbstance, to most notable being the paper by Alexan- 

the publisher of such a sheet, for der S. Wheeler before the Boston Unita- 
? 


-rian Club on “Socialism.” in which is 
instance, as Our Best Words: “1 pointed ont the causes which have pro- 
am sorry 1 can’t ask for sub- 


| duced the recent industrial revolution. 

. The subject of temperance is admir- 
scribers to Y = PEDCr. But the anly treated, from one point of view, by 
members of this congregation are Rev. C. ¥. Dole inaleatlet published by 

Unitarian Church Tempersnce 


° th 
too radical and highly cultured | oo riety (25 Beacon St., Boston). The|N 


The | title of this little tract is “Temperance: 


appreciate such literature. 
itil | the New View,” andit is part of a “Hand- 


only paper we care to push is 
the . 


The writer takes tho large and Christian 
view of the subject, resting upon the idea 
of Brotherhood and the motive ‘For 
their Sake.” Copies may be obtained at 
$1.00 a hundred. 


“The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship” is a pamphlet containing 
two recent and noteworthy articles from 
the “Unitarian; Dr, Davidson’s “New 
Testament as a Guide to the Interpreta- 
tion of the Old,” and Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s lecture on “The Bible, All or 
None.’” Single copies 5ets. Address 
The Unitarian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The essential principl:s of ballot 
reform Goy. Larrabee of Iowa con 
denses; First, the printing of all bal- 
lots by the government, and second, the 


seclusion of the voter when preparing his | 


ballot. 


The late great and good Rey. Dr. Eliot, 
upon a solemn oceasion,urged that truths, 
unless preserved in forms,must inevitably 
perish, erying out, in the same sermon 
that the Unitarian Church was actually 
dying for forms.—“A Catholic”? in 
“Christian Register.” 

Was John Howard, the world famous 
philanthropist, a Unitarian? This ques- 
tion has recently been raised in England. 
li appears in evidence that this great 
loverof humanity hada great many Uni- 
tarian friends, worshiped part of the time 
with Unitarians and entrusted his son’s 
education to a Unitarian minister. 
“Christian Life,” Jan. 25, 1890. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant has promised to 
contribute a series of Scripture interpret- 
ations to the “Woman’s Tribune.” 


The New Catalogue of Meadville The- 


ological School contains the names of | 


students from Canada, Germany, Nor- 
way, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, 
Japan and Asia Minor besides those from 
various parts of the United States. 
Surely, there is a chance for spreading 
the Gospelin many dialects and nation- 
alities, 

Miss Vardelia Varnum, State Lecturer 
New York Woman’s Christian 'Temper- 
ance Union, has been recently giving a 
series of interesting lectures in different 
churches in Meadville, Pa. She spoke 
inthe Unitarian chureb on Friday even- 
ing of March 14 and to a crowded house. 
The pews were running over and the 
aisles filled with chairs. Miss Varnum 
gave a stirring address and was followed 
by the pastor, Henry H, Barber, ina brief 
and warmly appreciative address. Sey- 
eral others also made fitting remarks. 


The distinctive doctrines of Unitarian- 
ism are: First, the unity not the trinity of 
God. Second, God being one, Christ is 
not God in any sense. Heis divine in 
his character, our brother and friend, as 
he is our guideand example. Third, the 
importance of character rather than be- 
lief, the dignity of human nature. Fourth, 
the right of every man to use his reason. 
Fifth, the right to use the Bible and 
study it as we wonld any other book, 
realizing that it is full of value, but not 
infallible-—Mrs. K. G, Wells. 

Prof. Mead of Andover Seminary in 
his late work on “Supernatural Religion” 
concedes that no theory of Biblical infal- 
libility is susceptible of proof. The 
Bible does not affirm its own infallibility, 
but on the contrary it affirms its own im- 
perfectness. It is notin an absolute, 
but only in a relative, sense perfect. It 
1s perfectly adapted toits end when 
used by one who is in sympathy with 
that end. Verily,the professors do move 
with the rest of the world. Sometime 
we shall know what the real Bible is, and 
what itis for. 


The “Woman’s Tribune” in speaking of 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, the lady philan- 
thropist of England who is visiting in 
this country, says: « 


-eomment which, however, shows how’ the: 


Mrs. Chant has just closed a delight- 
ful week in Baltimore where she found 
the conservative churches open to her 
through the management of Mrs. Rob- 
inson, president of the W.C. T. U. Four- 
teen lectures in one week was Mrs. 
Chant’s record and one that would be 
hard to beat and stil] she was_ bright 
and freshin mind and body. She had 
given Lenten addresses”in St. Peter's, 
in Christ Church,in the Chureb of the 
Ascension, Grace Chureh, speaking in 
some of them twice, also in the first Pres- 
byterian and the Brown memorial Pres- 
byterian churches, and the Lutheran. 


Mrs. Chant is Unitarian or Liberal 
Christian in her religious views, and be- 
lieves in devoting personal posessions to 
unselfish uses, 


Rev. Thomas R. Siicer of the First 
Unitarian church, Providence, R. I.. has 
accepted a call tothe church in Buffalo, 


Isaac W. Cate who will accompany 


| Rev. George L. Perin, the missionary of 
Book of Temperance’ by Mr. Dole,!the Universalist church, to Japan, was 
| published by the Sunday School Society. ! ordained in Boston, March 6. 


See 


RECEIVED. 


Catalogue, Course of Study, Ete., of 
the Meadville Theological School, for the 
academic year 1889-90, to which is added 
a general register. 

Catalogue of the officers and student 
of the State Agricultural College of 
Michigan, together with other general 
information concerning the College; 
thirty-second year, 1858-9. Agricultural 
College P. O., Mich., (near Lansing)..Pub- 
lished by the College, 1889. 

“The Twofold Law of Progress” a 
sermon by Rey. Samuel J. Barrows, 
Unity Pulpit series, Feb. 28, 1890. This 
series is published weekly, Price $1.50 
a year, or5 cents single copy. George 
, H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 

Year Book of the First Unitarian 
| Society, of Denver, Colorado; Unity 
| Church, 1889 -90. 

Report of the National Divorce Reform 
League for the year ending December 31, 
1889. Printed by C.H. Simonds & Co., 
111 Arch street, Boston. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Rey. 8. S$. Hunting is reported doinga good 
work at Decorah, lowa. 

While Rey. Chester Covell and wife are visit- 
ing in Fresno, Cal.,Mr. Covell has spoken for 
the Unity Society there. 

Rey. J. H. Heywood has returned to Louisville, 
Ky., tomake it his final home. A Unity Club has 
recently been organized in connection with the 
Unitarian church there, of which Rey. C. J. K. 
Jones is pastor. 

Rey. J. i. Roberts of Kansas City is giving a 
eeries of discourses on “The Story of Religion.” 


| A little more thana yearago amovement in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., resulted inthe organization 
of the first Unitarian church. Since that time 
the congregations have steadily increased and 
now they have settled a pastor, the Rey. EK. D. 
Towle, and have bought a lot for a church build_ 
ing. 

The Unitarian Church and Sunday school at 
Charleston, 8. C., have increased under the ear- 
nest labors of the new pastor,Rey. H. A. Whitman. 
The chnreh notwithstanding its reverses is 
united and full of the spirit of work. 


Several Unitarian churches in Boston are hold- 
ing union services during Lent. 

Rey. Eli Fay, of Los Angeles, Cal., is out in a 
foreible pamphlet in vindication of the truth con- 
cerning the character, aims and influences of 
Unitarians. He givesinit along list of eminent 
men of the world who are and have’ been con- 
fessors of the Unitarian faith, and shows how the 
leaven of their thought is spreading among the 
orthodox bodies. It was doubtless called forfh 
by local needs, but possibly free copies would 
be furnished to any applicant. 


| Rey. H. A, Westall, of the Bloomington, Ill., 
church is holding fortnightly services at Cham- 
paign, the seat of the State University. It is 
hoped that the movement at Champaign may 
eventually crystallize into a permanent church 
service. 

‘fhe Unitarian Society of Aitkin, Minn., is the 
resultof the vacation labors of Mr. Secrist of 
the Cambridge Divinity School. It includes 
| some of the best people in the town and congre- 
gations of nearly a hundred are reported. It is 
| now resolved to secure the services of the Doluth 
pastor if possible for Sunday evenings. 


Salina, Kan., is 100 miles west from Topeka 
and claimsa population of 10,000. The State 
Missionary of Kansas, Rev. Enoch Powell. has 
| been holding services there fortnightly for the 
past year and the effort is largely the result of 
| the interest and devotion of two Hastern women. 
| A Society has now been formed of twenty-five 
| members and there are average congregations of 
about seventy. The Society has hired, seated 
and furnished a small hall and paid all expenses, 

andthe Lend a Hand Club has raised $50 towards 
building a church, 

The Unitarian people at Mattoon are looking 
financially upward again and looking around, 
also, to find a much needed pastor. 

The Third Church, Chicago, (Blake's) is trying 
to reach the unchurched by distributing among 
the people cards which they are asked to fill out 
with name and address of friends to the church. 


Rey. Jenkin Ll. Jones, of all Soul’s Church, 
Chicago, is giving a series of Sunday afternoon 
sermons with~special reference to the neeeds 
of those who may wish to join the church at’ the 
approaching Easter celebration, 

A large part of “Unity” of March 8 is devoted 
to the Browning Memorial Meeting in Recital 
Hall, Chicago, Feb. 29, and contains many sug- 
gestive tributes. Extra copies of this Browning 
number can be obtained at 5 cts, each if ordered 
at once, 

The church of the Messiah, Chicago, (Rev. 
David Utter’s) reports larger congregations and 
increased interest and activity in all its depart- 
ments, . ; 

ASwedish Unitarian church has lately been 
organized in Worcester, Mass. 

Rey. E. R. Watson, recently from the Method- 
ists, is to be installed over a new society, called 
“Charch of the Unity” in San Bernardino, Cal, 
Mr. Watson is agraduate of the Boston Univer- 
sityand has been for some time Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Southern 
California. ’ 
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The Neglected Opportunity. 


An artist solicited permission to | 
paint a portraitofthequeen. The 
favor was granted, and the favor 
was great, for it would make the 
fortune of the man. A place was 
fixed, and a time. At the fixed 
place and time the queen appeared, 
but tho artist was not there, he 
was not ready yet. When he did 
arrive, a message was commu- 
nicated to him, that ber majesty 
had departed and would not re- 
turn. Such is the tale. The 
King eternal consented to meet 
mav. He fixed in His covenant, 
and promised in His word, the 
time, and place of the meeting; it 
is for salvation; itis in Christ; it 
is now. He has been true to His 
appointment; but how often it is 
otherwise with man?—Arnoft. 


Immortality. 
A Sermon lately delivered at Kansas 
City, Mo,, by the Rev. J, C.F. Grum- 
bine.* 


Perishable as are all visible and 
material objects—hills, oceans, 
stars—spirit is imperishable and 
eternal. Philosophy asserts, re- 
ligion affirms, but neither can 
prove the doctrine of a future life. | 
Science, so helpful to man, has no 
word of cheer, while agnosticism, 
like the Egyptian sphynx, is mute | 
and hopeless. The most elaborate 
knowledge of natural history 
serves as much to create doubts of, 
as to furnish evidence for, a future 
life. Charles Darwin, after writ- 
ing the two most revolutionary and 
radical books on natural history 
the world has ever seen, said, in 
speaking of tunis doctrine in a re- 
cent publication of his “Life and 
Letters”: “As for a future life 
every man must judge for himself 
between conflicting opinions.” 

The fact is a field of knowledge, 
by many neglected and by science 
unexplored, is daily asserting its 
truths, transverting the axioms of 
of science, making matter and 
force subservient to spirit, and 
showing, as William Judge re- 
marked, that “the budy is only a 
small portion of the man, and that| 
when the body dies the man him-| 
self is not yet really dead.” Spirit, 
which has been ignored by science, 
is now opening ‘up knowledge 
which seemed supersentient. In- 
to consciousness, as into Pandora’s | 
box, was placed many gifts. Man 
is slowly discovering the treasures 
of the spirit, aud, out of what 
might easily be considered an un- 
known sea, he is bringing forth, as 
by magic, a new and wonderful 
world. Upon the canvas of life, | 
black with despair and dulled by | 
ages of unbelief, religion and phi- 
losophy are placing the vermillion | 
and gold of an assured immortality. 
A world without God is as dark as 
anight without stars, but what 
ean we think ofa world that be-| 
lieves in the doctrine that human 
labor and aspiration are fruitless; 
that gross materialism is the only 
reliable cultus;. that all things end 
in-death or. .are. swallowed. up» in 
one maddening orgie of pleasure? 
I confess, to use the words of 
Doctor James Martineau, that 
man does not believe in immortality 

because he has ever proved it, but 
he is ever trying to prove it, be- 


|eats into itself and rusts inglori- 


cause he cannot help believing it. 
And many reasons may be aseribed 
why he is impelled into the belief. 
One reason will perhaps suffice, 
viz., the incompleteness of life. 


*Author of “Evolution and Christian- 
ity,” “A New Religion,’ “The decay of 
the Christian Church,” etc. 


Those who have read Lord By- 
ron’s poem on “Darkness,” and 
realized the absolute desolation of 
a universe in which 


“No love was left; 
All earth was but one thought—and that 
was death, 
Immediate and inglorions; * * * 
The world was void, 
The populous and powerful was a Jump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, 
lifeless”- 


can form au idea of our present 
condition, if life is aimless, and if 
into the grave atlast is to be bur- 
ied, with no hope of continued ex- 
istence, man and his achievements 
his art, literature, science, indus- 
try and civilization. It may be a 
pleasure for some to believe that 
life is simply agitation—a storm 
on which we ride to sink at last 
into oblivion and nonentity; a 
flame which runs to waste by its 
own flickering, or asword ‘which 


ously;’” but more plausible avd 
more cheerful to many is the be- 
lief that we are made fora purpose, 
and this purpose is to be consum- 
mated here and hereafter. When 
God called Jupiter into existence 


and measured its gigantic propor- 
tions he gave it an orbit worthy of 
its size and hung it in space not 
fora single year or a century. So 
has it been with life. The lingula 
that wasted its strength in the 
primeval seas, and the many first 
forms of life that breathed or ex- 
isted as far back as the Silurian 
age, are, when studied by them- 
selves, of little consequence, per- 
haps; but when itis understood 
that they formed the ground-work 
forthe evolution of man, as the 
crude marble in the hands of a 
stone craftsman formed the 
ground-work of Michael Angelo’s 
“Moses,” the plan of life becomes 
at once no longer a question of 
doubt or a mystery too profound 
for reason to penetrate, but one 
which God has seen fit to reveal. 

And when it is known that every- 
thing has its place and use; that 
no life appeared upon the globe 
too early or disappeared too late; 
that the cataclysm of nature, by 
which whole species and genera 
of animals and fauna of plants 
were annihilated, were providen- 
tial; that slowly, yet rationally and 
with close obedience to the will of 
God, the great purposes of the Cre- 
ator have been unfolded; that not 
only animal life, but man as a 
superior type of life, were condi- 
tioned: beautifully and _ perfectly 
by a nature in nearly all respects a 
homeanda field for sustenance, 
growth and the evolution of di- 
vine aims, we have aright to be- 
lieve that this great and elaborate 
plan is not to be defeated in or by 
man, but that through him is yet 
to come a form of life more enti- 
tled, in the quality of being, to be 
called the image of God, more 
beautiful and divine than the lily 
of the valley or the face of Fran- 


cesca di Remini. To the atheist 


and skeptic these prophecies 
appear . small matters, but 
they’ are small, as Rey. 8. -E. 


Herrick.hassaid.‘‘just..as.are.the 
folded buds aiong the winter’s 
bough—they hold the slumbering 
glories of an immortel summer.” 
And although not in our day, yet 
some time we shail, as Frances 
Havergal has hinted, read from 
the juttings above the surface the 
depth of the vein below. Weshall 
know even as we are known and 
see how our own boasted wisdom 
prejudiced our minds to the truth, 
as the light of the midday sun con- 
ceals the stars. 


This doctrine of immortality is 
essentially a part of the order of 


thought which is bound up with 
the world’s life. Its potency over 
our lives is explained only by the 
fact that it voices the will of God, 
feeds the hunger which temporali- 
tiescan only mock, gives ample 
time and opportunity for the de- 
velopment and consummation of 
man’s destiny, and is the rational 
explanation of our birth and of 
our death. Said Professor John 
Fiske, in the ‘‘Destiny of Man:” 
“For my own part, therefore, I be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul, 
not in the sense which I aecept the 
demonstrable truths of science, but 
as a supreme act of faith in the 
reasonableness of God’s work.” 
And certainly nothing is more ir- 
rational than the claims of atheism, 
which admitting, as Bishop Butler 
shows in his “Analogy,” that we 
exist here without God, yet repu- 
diates the doctrine that we shall 
live or that we can live after death 
under equal or similar conditions. 
It God, as science has proven, has 
really spent so long a time in pre- 
paring the earth for the growth of 
vegetable or sentient life, a peri- 
od which by the most recent geol- 
ogists and naturalists, such as Pro- 
fessor Huxley, is made to cover 
many millions of years, surely we 
are but following an argument log- 
ically to its conclusion when we 
affirm tiat he will not stop im the 
mighty work—leave the grand 
column of life to decay ignomin- 
iously, or abandon his labor in the 
midst of what is the most brilliant 
and sublimest exhibition of his own 
eschatology. Granted that man 
has attained his physical growth or 
limit, no one willsay that he has 
exhausted the resources of his intel- 
lect—has reached the limit of his 
moral possibilities, has made him- 
self.the image of God_ or the .ful- 
fillment of his own inherent life! 


In spite of all the proof that can 
be marshalled to show that man 
is the finishing stroke of creation, 
no scientist has gone so far as to 
deny that the same power that 
made man, and brought him out 
of the myriads of organic creation 
by natural process, could not also 
work upon him in such a way as 
to make his present organic form 
appear to be but a ,chrysalis, out 
of which a life more beautiful and 
more perfect will be evolved. In- 
deed,“as we read history aright, 
understand the construction of the 
universe, apprehend how all nature 
is being glorified by forces as pow- 
erful to-day as when they raged 
in the midst of a chaotie world, 
discern how creation is as new to- 
day as when light first dawned up- 
on formless matter, realize how all 
life, from the oyster that sports 
and multiplies in our seasto the 
man who builds cities, establishes 
goverument and makes civilization, 
prophesies the fulfillment of their 
own specific destinies and know 
that this great past is a miracle in 
one sense as wonderful as any 
future may ever be, surely we an- 
ticipate rothing when we aflirm 
that eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man what things 
God hath prepared for us. 

In the midst of life’s imperfec- 
tions, harassed as we are by false 
faces, false friendships, false so- 
cial laws, false religions, he has 
lost or destroyed a valuable ingre- 
dient of his spirit who will allow 
his'life to be eclipsed by earth’s 
sorrows or made _ bitter by evan- 
escent pleasure, and who cannot 
feel that, by and by, out of the 
fiery furnace of adversity, or out 
of the paradise of God, into which 
we have been placed, will come at! 
last a humanity glorified andim-! 


maculate. Pope, the poet, made 
a dying mortal sing: 

“Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame, 

Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 

Oh, the pain! the bliss of dying. 

Cease, 6nd nature, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into life. 

The world recedes, it disappears; 

Heaven opens te my eyes, my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring. 

Lend, lend your wings—I mount, I fly. 

O grave, where is thy victory? 

O death, where is thy sting?” 

Some may say that this is the 
dream of an enthusiast —the night- 
mare of a religious fanatic. Be 
this as it may, it justifies the life 
that now is by making man’s exit, 
as his birth, the beginning of a 
spiritual but a greater existence— 
the development of a life whose 
powers will unfold and _ reveal 
themselves in other skies and along 
other shores, as out of the cold 
earth emerge the plants whose 
flowers bloom beautifully in the 
warm sunshine of spring. When 
once we recognize the fact that 
man is not described by the form- 
ulas of science; that his being is 
not simply a compound of matter 
and force; that there is something 
in and of him which cannot be 
weighed or measured—something 
which, according to our way of 
thinking, has neither extension nor 
impeuetrability, but isa law to 
itself that what can be seen is no 
more real than what can not be 
seen—-then will spirit become the 
very substance of our life while 
matter and force will be but one of 
its manifold forms. 

In other words, where matter was 
once thought to be the permanent 
element and force, the life principle 
of the universe, they become the 
handmaids of the spirit, executing 
the will of God. As Thomas Starr 
King remarked, in his essay on 
“Sight and Insight:” “Every man, 
as every animal, has sight; but 
just according to the scale of his 
insight is the world he lives ina 
deep one, an awfal one, a mystic 
and glorious world. We see what 
is only as we see into what ap- 
pears.” When, therefore, the 
substance of what by science is 
considered phenomenon and ap- 
pearance is fully understood, spirit 
will be the universal element and 
immortality its age. Matter may 
pass away just as the rose passes 
away or adead world, but spirit 
will survive every change of form 
and be the angel of light at the 
sepulchre of every grave. I am 
notin fayor of bolstering up any 
irrational doctrine by historical 
testimony and opinion. Prejudice 
should not obtain or avail in any 
realm of thought, and many are so 
constituted that if this life must 
end inthe grave, they will feel 
that it has been better to have 
lived and lost than never to have 
lived at ail. Life’s problem, in 
which. our destiny is involved, may 
never be solved by science, yet IL 
believe in the doctrine of immor- 
tality, because without it life is 
inexplicable, history is but a name 
and God a mockery. By it our 
spirit is brightened and by it God 
and life are rightly justified. 

“Oh, if we are not bitterly deceived; 

Ifthis familiar spirit that communes 

With yours this hour—that has the 
power to search [spark 

All things but itsown compsss—is a 

Struck from the burning essence of its 
God; 

Tf, as we dream, in every radiant star 

Wesee a shining gate through which 

the soul, 

Inits degrees of being, will ascend; 

Tf, when these weary organs drop away, 

Weshall) forget their uses and com- 

mune 

With angels and each other, as the stars 

Mingle their light, in silence and in Jove, 

What is this fleshy fetter of a day 


That we shonld bind it with immortal 
flowers?” 


OUR BEST 


BE PATIENT, le 


*Tis easy to be gentle, when 
Death's silence shames our clamor 
And easy to discern the best, 
Through memory’s mystic glamor 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere loveis past forgiven, 
Take a tender lesson home— 
Be patient with the living! 
—Good Cheer. 


Must First Haye Pure Thoughts. 


We cannot live pure lives and 
think impure thoughts. If we 
harbor impure thoughts, they will 
very soou lead us to commit im- 
pure acts; for, in the words of the 
old couplet:— 


“Bad thought’s a thief; 
He acts a part, 
Creeps through the windows of the heart, 
And if he once his way can win, 
Helets a hundred robbers in.” 


The wey to have pure thoughts 
is to keep good company, read only 
pure literature and don’t use to- 
bacco or strong drink and don’t 
over eat and be idle. 


Responsibility for Early Breaches 
of Confidence, 


“What is auntia telling Baby?” 

“Auntie tellin’ Baby  sec’ets. 
Baby mus’ n’t tell.” 

“Oh! Baby will tell mamma.” 

“No, Baby mus‘n’t tell. Auntie 
says Baby mus n’t tell.” 

“What! Baby won’t tell mamma! 


Mamma give baby some sugar” | 


(coaxingly ). 

Bat baby shakes her curly head, 
and refuses the dearly loved bribe, 
though evidently very much dis- 
turbed in her mind between the 
rival attractions of sugar and loy- 
alty to auntie. 

“Won’t you tell mamma? 
mamma will ery.” 

Then the more than foolish 
mother puts her handkerchief to 
her face, and,with forced sobs and 
pretended tears,works on her baby’s 
feelings. The child hesitates, the 
little lip quivers, the little bosom 
heaves ;then what the bribeof sugar 
could not do, the pretended grief 
accomplishes. 

“Do n't k’y, mamma;[ tell ’ou;” 
and the little one in a moment 
has had stamped on her impres- 
sionable brain a lesson never to be 
forgotten—a lesson of bribery from 
her mother, to be false to her 
given word. 

Auntie laughs lightly, and 
shakes her finger, saying, “O 
Baby! Baby! auntie won't trus 
you very soon again.” And the 
child looks from auntie tomamma, 
from mamma to auntie, with a 
vague feeling of discomfort and 
wonder. She can but tell that 
she has betrayed her trust, and 
when she looks in mamma’s face 
she feels (though, of course, she 
does not form it in her mind) that 
she too, has been betrayed. She 
knows that mamma has shed no 
tears, aud that all her scbs have 
been pretended. But then her 
mother and aunt Jaugh, so it must 
be funny, and she perforce, laughs 
too. 

O unwise mother! O cruel 
mother! to lay the foundation of a 
lax morality. Who will tha} 
mother have to blame, when, 
in future years her datghter 
deceives her, or her son proves 
false to his position. of trust? 


When you hearin a household, 
asa sort of family joke, ‘O he 
never comesin when he says he 


Poor 


is on 8 Je on bo 


will; we never expect him,’ or ‘We! each 
never trust her with a secret; she|the same that 


it be 
learns 


whether 
another 


learns, 


couldn’t keep one to saye her life,” | or not, he should still enjoy Chris- 


yeu may set it down as infallible) tian fellowship. 


I would give a 


that there is something radically | hand of welcome, without regard to 


wrong in the training of the chil-) 
dren of that. household. Where 


theological dogmas, to every one 
who wishes, as we do, to learn of 


such things exist. spite of all care,| Jesus and reproduce in his own 


as they will sometimes, the matter 
is one of very serious import, and 
as such is not one fit for joking. 

Never treat lightly in a child, 
no matter how small that child, a 
broken promise. A promise is a 
promise, and as such should be 
kept sacred, no matter of how small 
intrinsic impotance. ‘Teach chil- 
dren, as early as possible, that to 
break a promise or to prove indif- 
ferent to an obligation is no light 
matter. Were this a thing more 
earnestly attended to in each child- 
hood, the world would not be so 
rife with ‘vows lightly made, 
lightly kept, be they those made 
privately for the good of a few, 
or those made publicly for the 
good ofthe many.——Selected. 


Good Rules for Old and Young. 


Of course the boys and girls 
who read Our Best Words go to 
meeting sometimes. Here are 
some rules that will bear learning 
by heart, and putting in practice 
both there andin Sunday School. 

Come; come early. 

Bring somebody else. 

Take a front seat. 

Sing. Supposing you don’t 
know one note from another, you 
will feel better for having tried, 
and will encourage others. 

Don’t keep your mouth shut for 
fear of making mistakes. 

Don’t start a discussion in a 
prayer meeting. 

Don’t wait till the last one; 
somebody will say just what you 
wanted to. It always happens so. 

Don’t think about that engage- 
ment to-morrow. 

Look just as pleasant as you cap. 
It’s contagious. Remember that 
it’s God’s service and not the hu- 
man being leading. 

Make the stranger welcome. 

—Adapted. 


Creed For 


All-Sufficient 
Christians. 


As Christians, we are disciples of 
Christ, pupils of the great Master 
| who taught in Capernaum and Je- 
rusalem, and whose words are re- 
corded for us in the Gospels. 
But now, if a denomination sets 
up acreed as the standard of be- 
lief to those in its pale, it takes as 
its teacher henceforth, not Jesus 
himself, but what the framers of) 
this creed thonghtabout him. It 
lays its foundation not on Christ, | 
but on. certain opinions about 
Christ. It sets up this creed be- 
tween the believer and the Master, 
and says to the inquiring soul: 
“Go not tothe Master himself to 


The 


learn; for, if you should happeu ; 


tointerpret his teachingsdifferently 
from our creed, you would have! 
to leave us. But go toour creed | 
and learn what that says, and/| 
then you will have no trouble.” | 

“Let me go to Jesus,” says) 
Channing, “with a human voice 
sounding inmy ears, and telling | 
me what I must hear from the 
great Teacher, and how can [I lis- 
ten to him with singleness of heart? 
This is what shocks me in the 
cereed-maker: he dares not trust 
mealone with Jesus. The nearest 
possible communicaton with the 
mind of Christ is my great privilege 
as a Christian.” As Christian 
disciples, I am persuaded that we 
ought to go to Christ himself 


. ] owd, 
rather than to any creed to learn Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 east 1th 
st., New York, 


Christianity, and that whatever 


Christian conduct the holy life, of 
which Jesus has given us the 
bright example.—Rev. James T. 
Bixby, Yonkers, N. Y. 


——_ —— —_____ 


For Our Best Words. 
A Popular Hymn and Its Author. 
BY A. P. PUTNAM. 

One of the popular hymns in 
the Sunday School Hymn and 
Tune Book is that which begins:-— 
“He leadeth me! Oh blessed thought! 
Oh words with heavenly comfort fraught.” 


The name of the author is 


not there given in connection 
with it, but the other day 1 
was riding in the cars to Boston 
in company with a Concord 
friend and neighbor, who, in the 
course of our conversation about 
hymns, churthes, ete.,told me that 
the lines to which I have referred 
were written many years ago by 
his brother, now Professor J. H. 
Gilmore, of Rochester, N. Y. Like 
most favorite hymns that have a 
genuine element in them and that 
surely touch a deep chord in many 
souls, it has an interesting history. 

The story, briefly, is this: One 
Suuday, during his early ministry, 
the author, a Baptist clergyman, 
preached a sermon in Philadelphia 
iupon the Twenty-third Psalm. As 
he returned to the home where he 
was a guest while he was in 
the city, the familiar words, 
“He leadeth me,” still haunted his 
mind, and as he went to his room, 
he penned at once the sweet verses 
that now are so widely sung. He 
saw no particular merit in them, 
but the lady of the house, Mrs. 
W ——, liked them,and so he left 
them with her, doubtless without 
the least thought of ever seeing 
them again. Sometime afterward 
they were asked for as a contribu- 
tion to anew collection of hymus, 
and he cheerfully gave his consent. 
Yet he did not see them as thus 
putin print until about the time 
he was called to a church at Roch- 


hymn-book from one of the pews, 
with the inquiry, “What bymn- 
book do ycu make use of here?’ 
As ne opeued it, the first lines his 
eyes lighted upon were those he 
had written years before in Phila- 
delphia. Since then, they have 
been sung far and near, in many 
communions, and are probably 
destined to a still larger service. 
My informant, whoisan EXpiscopa- 
lan, told me that Bishop Paddock, 
of the Massachusett’s diocese,gave 
him an interesting aecount of the 
effect which they produced, on a 
certain occasion, when, haying 
preached on the Twenty-third 
Psalm at the Home of the Incur- 
ables, near Boston, he gave out 
this hymn just before the benedie- 
tion, and all the inmates joined in 
it with such earnestness of voice 
and feeling as he had rarely ever 
witnessed before. Butthe Bishop 
had not known, until he was now 
made acquainted with the fact, 
that it wasthat very Psalm that 
had directly inspired what the suf- 


ferers hadso touchingly sung. 
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SHALL ROLL THE STONE 
AWAY?” 


“WHO 


“And they said among themselves, 
Who shallroll us away the stone from 
the door of the sepulcher? And when 
they looked, they saw that the stone was 
rolled away.” Mark xvi: 3—4. 


What poor weeping ones were saying, 
Eighteen hundred years ago, 
We, the same weak faith betraying, 
Say in our sad hours of woe; 
Looking atsome trouble lying 
In the dark and dread unknown, 
We, too often, ask with sighing, 
“Who shall roll away the stove?” 


| Many a storm glond-éyeening o’er‘ns.)_ 


Never pours on us its rain; 
Many agrief we see before us, 
Never comes to cause us pain; 
Ofttimes ia the feared to-morrow, 
Sunshine comes—the cloud has flown— 
Ask not then in foolish sorrow, 
“Who shallroll away the stone?” 


Burden not thy soul with sadness, 
Make a wiser, better choice; 

Drink the wine of life with gladness— 
God doth bid thy heart rejoice, 

In to-day’s bright sunshine basking, 
Leave to-morrow’s fears alone; 

Spoil not present joys by asking, 
“Who shall rollaway the stone?” 

—Selected. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott says: “The 
best creed is not in written form 
but in living form. The Chris- 
tian’s creed is Christ.” 


A new Unitarian magazine is 
about to be started in Japan by 
Revs. Knapp and Macauley, our 
representatives there. 


Bishop Talbot of | Wyoming 
thinks the Mormon problem has 
been practically solved and that 
polygamy is now on its last legs. 


The people of today in Russia 
are described as “the most pious, 
devoted, bigoted and superstitious 
in the world, and they would dis- 
pense with everything else before 
they would be deprived of the 
church” (Greek. ) 


The Plein beautiful thought 
is the epitaph upon the tomb of 
Edward Courtenay, the Earl of 
Devonshire: “I expect to pass 
through this world but once; if, 
therefore, there be any kindness I 
can show, or any good thing I 
can do, to any fellow being, let me 
do it now. Let me not defer or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again.” 


Mm 


There is nothing at all in life 
except what we put there.—Mme. 
Swetchine. 


By a vote of 29 to 14 the Pres- 
bytery at Washington has decided 
that, in its opinion, the Presbyter- 
ian Confession of Faith should be 
revised. 

One hundred and eighty-five new 


Societies of Christian Endeavor 
were recently formed in one week. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of; 


Whenever church members are 
given to finding fault of their 
brethren instead of encouraging 
them to be better, you may be 
sute something is wrong—with the 
fault finders. 


When a pastoris feeling like 
Elijah under the juniper tree, how 
it does revive and encourage him 
to know that his parishioners de- 
ny themselves certain pleasures on 
thé Sabbath for the sake of atténd- 


Kansas declares that the farmers !i¥8 church and Sunday school ser- 


of Kansas are burdened by unjust 
exactions and unprotected in ‘their 
economic interests. And he is not 
an anarchist nor an agitator, nor a 
demagogue. 


What shall we think when a 
theological professor in a well- 
known eastern college seriously 
says that “the miracle of his 
(Jonah’s) deliverance irom the 
belly of the fish, wasa type of 
Christ’s roa prrection?” 


Rey. Dr. J. G. Townsend says: 
‘We want nochurch so full of 
God that it excludes man.” 


The Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society 
have issued in book form Dr. 
Storrs’ celebrated address on the 
“Puritan Spirit,” delivered before 
the Boston Congregational Club 
last December. It contains a por- 
trait and other illustrations, and 
is sold for 75 cents. 


In Berlin, in the recent elec- 
tion, Professor Virchow, one of the 
foremost scientists of the world 
was defeated in his candidacy for 
the Reichstag by a Polish book- 


binder, a socialist, who does not 


‘|speak German correctly. 


There are 211 Presbyteries in 
the United States. Two-thirds of 
these must vote for revision before 
the general assembly will for- 
mally pass upon the question. 
Thirty-five out of fifty Presbyter- 
ies with 290,000 communicants 
have already voted in favor of 
revision, and this seems to indi- 
cate that the necessary two-thirds 
vote in favor of it will be obtained. 


“There is not a word of the love 
of God in our confession of Faith.” 
That is what some leading Presby- 
terians are now saying. And yet 
this is the kind of confession that 
a whole church is built upon and 
excludes large bodies of men and 
women who believe in God’s love 
to man as taught by Jesus and his 
apostles! Strange is is not? 


vice! it comes like the visit of 
angels bringing water and meat to 
a faint and lonely prophet. But 
suppose instead they visit him all 
day Saturday when he should be 
preparing his sermon and then de- 
sert him at the Sunday services, 
for a pleasure trip or social visit? 


A Case of Resurrection. 


One afternoon this week, a 


'county jail in, Massachusetts. was 


re-visited by a man who had once 
lain in one of the cells for selling 
liquor. His present errand was 
to tell the inmates how he had es- 
eaped from an imprisonment far 
sadder than that of stone and iron. 
Growing up in an atmosphere 
charged with the fumes of rum, he 
had always felt hard and bitter 
toward those who were hard and 


bitter toward him; he had stoutly 
defied the laws, scouted all re- 
monstrances and gone on with the 
business of dealing out “wet dam- 
nation.” When Francis Murphy 
visited Elmira, N. Y., this man 
was one of the liquor-dealers of 
that city, and you would readily 
believe from the looks of him that 
he was among the roughest and 
least promising subjects. But all 
around him men and women were 
saying, “Let us put away drink 
and get out of this hell of misery 
and low life.” There was no talk of 
law, no threat of constables and 
courts; but a kind, cheery, ear- 
nest voice was calling, ‘Come, 
brothers, let us walk in cleaner 
paths.” Of course every saloon 
keeper had his own thoughts; 
some grew sourand surly as cus- 
tomers dropped off; others said, 
“Murphy is right, but we must 
live’; and a few, “We can get a 
living in ways that do not make 
met for others; let us get out of 
is. 


As for our jail-bird from Mas- 
sachusetts, he went on mixing 
drinks for others and for himself, 
tall one day his own little girl 
brought in a card with the Murphy 
motto and pledge on it, beginning 
with the tender words of Lincoln, 
“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE AND 
CHARITY TO ALL,” ete. “Father,” 
said the child, “will you please 
stick this up behind the bar?,’ 

The reader may suppose that 


God only speaks through the good 
book, or by the priest, or that He 
never speaks at all: but the EL 
mira saloon-keeper believes that 
God spoke to him through the pure 
lips of his little daughter. He has 
not sold a drop of liquor since! 
A year has gone by, but the voice 
still sounds in his soul,—no longer 
like a rebuke, but like an invita- 
tion from the Hternal Mercy- 
And the new passion of his life is 
to help undo the mischief of his 
old business. : 
Stories like this are being tol 
all through the land: stories of 
healing and redemption, and of 
dead men coming to life. Js not 
this the Christ?—From an old 
“Christian Register.” 


—~ 


The Debt of the World to Chris- 
tianity and the Debt of Chris- 
tianity tothe World. 

Rey. John Snyder of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, in a late 
sermon on the above subject re 
marked: 

“In the Roman Catholic Church 
eforts ave veéén made to “carry 
out in faith and practice the primi- 
tive teachings of Christianity. 
We have evidence of this in its 
condemnation of the practice of 
usury, and at this day no member 
of that church can receive interest 
money without committing a griev- 
ous offence against his creed. 
Christianity isin debt to the world 
for various forms of civilization. 
First among these is the modern 
theory of marraige. We receive it 
from the Roman Catholics, but 
they obtain the idea from the 
Grecian and Roman civilization. 
Ido not doubt but that Christ en- 
couraged a marital life, but the 
fact remains nowhere in the Old 
or New Testament is there any 
prohibition of polygamy. 


“To Christianiy man is indebted 
for his sense of kinship with the 
divine. The trinity is a sincere 
but clumsy effort to strengthen 
and increase that sense, and bring 
the human conscience into closer 
and holier relations with the 
spiritual mind. On the other hand 
the world is no less indebted to 
Christianity than Christianity is 
to the world. For, as man is the 
centre of interest in Christianity, 
so did the sacredness of life have 
its nativity with the origin of 
Christian religion; and to the 
church also are we indebted for 
the aboliton of abortion, infanti- 
cide, infant exposure and the gladi- 
atorial games. Virtue in its truest 
sense was fully appreciated and 
lauded by the early fathers and te 
the influence of Christianity more 
than anything else, is due our 
present happy condition. But 
above all are we indebted to 
Christianity for the Saviour and 
His inimitable and irreproachable: 
life, a model of purity and the 
personation of reverence. A 
short existence, but the divine in- 
fluence of which grows more ap- 
parent as the centuries glide by.’* 
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The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety 
by Him; and the Lord shall cover him all the day 
long.— Deut. 33: 12. 


I go to prove my soul! 

l see my way as birds their trackless way. 

I shall arnve! what time, what circuit first, 
imk not .*7%°™ 

in some good time, His good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. 

In His good time! —Robert Browning. 


He LovES YOU -BETTER WHO 
STRIVES TO MAKE YOU GOOD THAN 
HE WHO STRIVES TO PLEASE YOU. 


EASTER. 
Christ has risen, ads all 
things tell; 
Good Christians, see ye rise as 


“es! 


Ff ye then be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are 


Exalted inthe Doing. 


“The Universalist” says con- 
cerning the Japan Mission to the 
expense of which there has been a 
wonderfully generous response by 


the churches of that denomination: 
“Whatever becomes of the Japan 


Mission it will have brought a 
great blessing to the Universalist 
Charch.” 


Changing of Membership. 

A member of a church who 
wishes to unite with another con- 
gregation should ask for a letter 
of commendation. This is but 
simple courtesy to both pastor and 
congregation. To do otherwise 
arouses suspicion of unfaithful- 
ness and may leave a shadow for a 
life time upon the reputation of 
the member so doing; because 
sometimes wayward members 
change their membership to escape 
proper Christian discipline. 

Sometimes persons leave one 
church and join another because 
they are mad at some brother or 
sister; and sometimes they do so 
because they think they will get 
more patronage or more caressing 
and more help for themselves. 
They do not make the change in 
the spirit of love and good will, nor 
because they would testify to the 
truth, bear their cross and help 
the cayse that lacks assistance, 
They may make the change in or- 


der to avoid, instead of take up 
their cross. However, some good 
people change their church 
relations because they find 
themselves professing to believe 
what they do not sincerely hold, 
and they wish to put themselves 
in right colors before the world, 
even though it be a cross to do 
so. They do so because they 
want to do more, not less, 
service for the Master. Such 
persons usually have the face to go 
to their old pastors and tell him 
frankly and kindly the reason of 


their change; and thus they are 
not likely to be suspected of im- 
proper motives. All people should 
respect sincerity and honesty. 


S80 RICH, AND YET SO POOR. 


“The Richest Woman in the 
World.” 

The great dailies have been tell- 
ing us something about Mrs. Hetty 
Green, “the richest woman in the 
world.” She is said to be worth 
forty million dollars, and yet is 
craving and saving asif she were 
afraid she would come to want be- 
fore she dies, although she is 
now about filty years old. She 
wears the plainest sort of goods; 
her entire wordrobe, as she ap- 
peared in the court room recently 
to defend some of her claims, not 
costing more than $25, so the 
reporters say, with a very plain 
bonnetand a fiftecn cent veil. Even 
this plain attire might be com- 
mendable if the heart benéath 
such simplicity -beat for needy 


humanity. But if reports be true, 
this “richest woman in the 
world” is planning and striving to 
make her only son the richest man 
inthe world instead of devoting 
anyof her ample means to the 
biessedness of helping righteous 
causes that lack assistance, and 
thus laying up treasures in heaven. 
She is going to save herself and 
her son by investing in govern- 
ment bonds, ete. 

So rich and yet so miserably 
poor! No wonder Jesus uttered 
such solemn and oft repeated 
warning against people setting 
their heartson riches! No wonder 
Dean Swift said: ‘God shows us 
how much he thinks of wealth by 
the kind of folks he gives it to.” 
There are glorious and noble ex- 
ceptions to the rule; but alas! that 
so many grow poorer and meaner 


as they gain more of this world’s 
pelf! 


We should never forget that 
the sweetest child that ever walked 
this earth—and the richest one in 
Virtue, Grave and ‘Truth—was 
the poorest in this world’s goods. 
That Holy Child’s kingdom of 
blessedness has been growing 
apace through eighteen centuries, 
and shall never end; but Dives 
must lift up his eyes in 
torment, and the Rich Fool, as 
portrayed in the gospel, must re- 
ceive the Almighty’s dreadful 
sentence: “Thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee. 


More Gospel and Less Rum. 


A Congo native who has been 
taught to read and write has just 
sent a letter (his first) to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
as follows: “Great and Good 
Chief of the Tribe of Christ, 
greeting: The humblest of your 
servants kisses the hem of your 
garment, and begs you to send to 
his fellow-servants more Gospel 
and less Rum. In the bonds of 
Christ, Ugalla.” 


Keep Your Promise. 


The only honorable rule when 
you have agreed to take part ina 
concert or other public service: 
Keep your promise, if not Provi- 
dentially prevented; and if you 
find you cannot come to time, then 
let it be known at once to those 
who have the program in hand, so 
that they may supply your place. 
To disappoint those whom you 
have promised to help ina good 
work is never excusable, but for 
the best of reasons. 


THE CREED OF A PHILAN- 
THROPIST. 


Why She Couldn’t Receive Bap- 
tism. 


Miss Willard in a letter to the 
“Union Signal,” describing Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson in her quiet 
but great work of philanthropy, 
says: 3 

“In reply to a leading question 
about her personal beliefs, Mrs. 
Thompson smilingly said, ‘I have 
no politics, no creed; but I have 
more faith in the unseen and the 


unknown than all the ministers and 
deacons I have ever met, because 
I trust myself fully to them. I 
have asked half a dozen ministers 
of different denominations to bap- 
tize me, butthey say: Before we 
can do this we must examine you 
and seeif youbelieveas wedo. In 
answer to that I can only say, I 
believe in what my inner soul tells 
me, inthe still small voice that 
speaks to every one of us, if we 
will only listen. I believe that the 
pure spirit of religion runs through 
all the creeds, as the sap runs 
through atree. And for my poli- 
tics, I betieve in humanity, in the 
true spirit of democracy, that 
would put forth green leaves and 
healthy fruit if it could only have 
a chance to get a pure breath.’” 


Now is that not a strange state 
of affairs in churches calling them- 
selves Christians? Does any one 
believe for a moment that Jesus or 
Paul would hesitate to baptize such 
an one? 

Surely good Mrs.. Thompson 
could never have become ac- 
quainted with and asked baptism 
at the hands of a Unitarian min- 
ister. Itis largely for the sake 
of welcoming and serving such 
disciples that the Unitarian 
church exists. It is because there 
are not more and better kaown 


churches and ministers of the|\M 


Unitarian Christian faith that so 
many such persons as Mrs. 
Thompson remain unchurched, 


Then whose shall those things be ‘as did honest Abraham Lincoln 


which thou hast?” 


'for the same reason. 


CORRECTION. 


The sermon by Rev. J. O.F.Grumbine, 
rinted in our last, was delivered in St. 
Sone not Kansas City, Mo. 


INDIVIDUALISM ILLUSTRATED. 


“At Sunday services, the church 
usually looks as though each of the few 
people who are there tries to see how 
far he or she can get from everybody 
else and still remain in church,” 

So writes one who attends one of our 
churches. 


i 
DOES THE SAME REASONING APPLY? 


The “Christian Union,”’in exposing the 
wickedness of the Dakota lottery scheme, 
says that John B. Say, the distinguished 
French economist, represents the uni- 
versal sentiment of thoughtful people re- 
garding the licensing of lotteries when 
he says: ; 

“The legislater who sanctions sucha 
tax votes a certain number of thefts and 
suicides every year. There is no pre- 
text of expense which can justify provo- 
action to crime.” 

Then the “Christian Union” pertinently 
asks: ‘Does the same reasoning apply 
to the licensing of dram shops.” 


FACTS AND TESTIMONY. 


The St. Louis dailies spoke apprecia- 
tively of Miss Susan fale’s recent read- 
ings in St. Louis. 'The course consisted 
of some noted works of Richardson, Mrs. 
Radcliffe and Miss Barney. 


We learn that Dr. Livermore was re- 
quested to remain five years longer. with 
diminished duties, as President of Mead- 
ville Theological School, but he felt it 
his duty to decline further responsibil- 


ity. 


A monument is proposed in St. Louis 
to the’ memory of James B. Eads, the 
celebrated civil engineer. It is planned 
to place it in Bridge Square facing the 
St. Louis Bridge, the magnificent prod- 
uct of his genius. 


Atthe late funeralof Gen. Geo. B. 
Crook in Chicago the services were con— 
ducted by tho Key, Dr. McPherson, Pres- 
byterian; Rev. Dr. ‘Clinton Locke, Epis- 
copalian; Prof. Swing and Rey. Dr. H. 
W. ‘’homas, 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and her hus- 
band, Rev. Herbert D Ward, are writing 
astory of the time of Christ, entitled 
“Come Forth.” It is appearing asa serial 
in a syndicate of leading newspapers. 


Says Bancroft, the historian, of Roger 
Williams: “He was the firstin all Chris- 
tendom to assert in all its plenitude the 
doctrine of liberty of conscience.” 


Sister Rose Gertrude, the English girl, 
who was anxious to nurse the lepers at 
Molokai, following the example of Fa- 
ther Damien, will not be able to carry out 
her cherished plans and die an exile in 
the leper'settlement. The sisters of the 
bacred Heart already have control there 
and sister Rose Gertrude belongs to an- 
other order. She 1s therefore retained 
at Kalili, the receiving station for lepers, 
and is disappointed in her ex pectations. 


President Corbin of the Reading Rail- 
road lately issued an order to all officials, 
agents, and employees calling attention 
to violations of the railroad rule of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks. [t 
has created great excitement among the 
railroad men affected, but Mr. Corbin 
says: “All superintendents will be strict- 
ly responsible for the enforcement of 
this rule.” This ‘isa business temper- 
ance movement that might be widened 
in its application to other departments 
of industry. 


We get from the Evangelical Lutherar. 
Almanac for 1890, the following interest- 
ing statistics: Number of synods in North 
America 56, Pastors 4633, Congregations 
7543 and Communieants 1, 163, 746, 


The city departments of New York 
City are about to undergo a searching 
investigation by a committee headed by 
counsellor Wm. M. Ivins. Charges are 
made of extensive and shameful corrup- 
tion. Atthe end of last year 93 pool- 
rooms were open in defiance of law, and 
each was paying $100 per menth for po- 


lice protection, 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry ; 
in aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition 
ooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test required; full course is three years, 
school year 38 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library, of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a beautiful 
and healthful city of elght thonsand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORK, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Rey. F.C. York of DeWitt, Iowa, formerly a 
Congregationa] minister, has been called to the 
Unitarian charch at Moline, [linois. 


The Rey. L. C. Goodrich, a well-known minis- 
ter of the Christian or Campbellite Church, has 
caused quite a sensation in religious circles in 
Central Illinois by changing his faith from the 
well-known doctrine of Alexander Campbell to 
that of “liberal Universalism.” He has been 
pastor of several prominent churches of the Dis- 
ciples or Christians, but has now been employed 
as pastorof the Universalist Church of Spring- 
field, Ill. 


The Oakland, Cal, Church society’ has just 
voted to proceed to the erection of a church edi- 
tice. 

The Universalist missionary to Japan, Rev. Geo. 
L. Perin, lately addressed two congregations in 
Chicago on his way to Japan, and there was much 
“enthusiasm shown. As a result $6,640 was raised 
for the Japan work. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 16, the first of a 
series of popular afternoon meetings in the Bijow 
Opera House was inaugurated in Minneapolis. 
More than a thousand people were present, large- 
ly of the unchurched class, and listened to speak- 
ing on “Religion for Today,’ by Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons (Unitarian) andthe Rey. W.8. Vail and 
§8.‘W. Sample (Universalist) and received the 
ideas advocated with unmistakable enthusiasm. 
The series bids fair for the best results for ra- 
tional Christianity. 

Rev. T. B. Forbush, Western Agent of the A. 
U. A., has lately been looking over the field in 
Kansas, 


There are five meetings in the Unitarian church 
at Denver each Sunday. The 8.8. teachers, the 
Morning service, the 8.8. itself, the Young Peo- 
ples’s Guild and the Evening service. 


Rey. Geo, L. Chaney of Atlanta, Ga., is giving a 
series of Sunday evening sermons on “Evolution 
and Religion” to crowded houses. The Unitari- 
an church here is becoming acenter of helpful 
influence and popualr education. 

The Lend-a-Hand Club of the Winona, Minn., 
church, consisting of thirteen girls and their 
teachers, have lately held a fair for providing gas 
fixtures for the new church there and netted $115, 
It isexpected that}the dedication, the’ ordination 
of thepastor, and the semi-annual meeting of 
the State Conference will take place in April. 

Rev. F. {P. A. Lamb, late of Moline, 11]., has 
gone east. 

» Rev. A. B. Frost, formerly of Alton, is now in 
Kansas City. © 


Rev. A.M. Judy of the Davenport church, is 
spending a few weeks in Georgia. 


Rey. N.M. Mann's sermons are to be reported 
weekly in one of the Omaha daily papers, the 
“World-Herald.” This arrangement gives to Mr. 
Mann and the Unity congregation a greatly en- 
larged field of influence, 

A little church of earnest believers has been 
started at Manly, Iowa. A Sunday school of 
twenty-five members is reported. 


God’s Love in a Foot-Note. 


Extract froma sermon by Rev. H, D. 
Stevens, Alton, Ill. 


At one of thelate important dis- 
cussions in the New York Pres- 
bytery concerning the revision of 
the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, the proposition was made to 
allow the Confession to remain as it 
is; and thatif any modification or 
explanation of the doctrines was to 
be made that these could be added 
tothe standards inthe form of 
foot-notes. One of the main argu- 
ments for revision has been that 
the Confession contained no clear, 
positive statement of God’s impar- 
tial love for all men; and so when 
this point was reached, and this 
suggestion advocated, one of the 
prominent speakers arose and said 
in objection that he, for one, pro- 
tested against “putting God’s love 
into a foot-note.” 

This was avery suggestive re- 
mark. It calls up many things to 
our minds, both historical and re- 
ligious. It springs the inevitable 
question, has not mankind inall its 
past history been putting God’s 
love into a foot-note? God has 
been conceived of and worshipped 
cas everything but love; as a blind, 
brute Force; as incarnated, hu- 
manized Hate; as a supreme Ty- 
rant reigning over the world and 
the affairs of men, a vindictive, 
absolute Power behind all life and 
all history. And how slowly the 
kindness and mercy and the good- 


ness of God has dawnedon the con- 
sciousness of men. 

Men have been skeptical of 
God’s love; it seemed so much 
easier and more natural to belieye 
in his hate or wrath and in stern 
justice. But this was a necessary 
stage of the evolution of the relig- 
ious consciousness of men. The 
cave-man knew not of the love of 
God, for he neither had the eyes 
with which to see it, nor the heart 
with which -to feel it. 
national Jehovah as pictured by 
Moses and the early Hebrew histo- 
rians came; to be followed by the 
prophetic and the moral insight of 
God’s character, as a being whose 
love of mercy was before sacrifices 
and whose loving kindness was 
better than burnt offerings. 


Thus God’s love remained for 
many centuries limited to one peo- 
ple. a national conception of his 
love which divided the human race 
into Jews and Gentile, into the 
“chosen people” of his favor, and 
the heathen-world of his disfavor. 
And then in the fullness of histor- 
ical time, and seemingly in re- 
sponse to centuries of an instruc- 
tive hunger for religious truth, 
came Jesus. He revealed the di- 
vinity possible in human nature, 
the divinity of human life set to 
the music ofa divine love. His 
were the first human lips to utter 
the words, “Our Father in heaven,” 
in prayer; it was He who said that 
love to God and love to man were 
the first and great commandments, 
nore greater were possible, none 
less measured any man’s whole 
duty; He gave us the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son'wherein the ciil- 
dren of Humanity away from the 
blessedness of the father’s love 
came home at last, brought back 
by the remembrance of -what that 
father’s love meant, and by the 
sight of its open arms of pardon 
and forgiveness. 

Jesus’ new commandment was 
that his disciples should love one 
another; and as he could give them 
no greater commandment than 
that, it was aud remains the one 
eternal test of histrue disciple- 
ship. And the beloved John takes 
up in his gospel and letter the 
same divine refrain of love: “God 
is love,’ and “he that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God.” 
Nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment is God’s character spoken of 
so singly and emphatically as in 
these immortal words. “He that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God 
and God in him.” 


And yet, tnis great primal truth 
running through the whole histo- 
ry of the Christian religion, and 
elowing at the very heartof Christ's 
life and deeds has been so painful- 
ly slow in finding its rightful po- 
sition in men’s minds and _ hearts. 
They have seemed to think it too 
good to be true. The angelic song 
at the Nativity has been prophetic 
of the truth seen today: all good 
things are true. The ideal thing 
shall come true, heaven shall be 
had for the asking when the spirit 
of manis ready for it, God’s love 
is the one infinite fact which ¢ives 
moral meaning to this world. How 
yainly men have struggled to get 
at its meaning with this thought 
left out, God’s love to his children 
is the key-truth to it all, and with- 
out it no sane ‘and helpful solution 
to life’s mysteries can be found. 
Tis then that 

“All the jarring notes of lif: 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angels of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm.” 

It has been the putting of God’s 
love ina foot-note that has made 
men limit that Joye to some partic- 


At last the! 


| Father-Heart’ in whose 


ularrace and religion, to some 
church or creed supposed to be 
necessary to salvation. It was this 
that has made possible the doctrine 
of a material Hell, the division of 
the human family into the “sheep 
and goats” of modern theology. 
Mercy and justice have been put 
over against God’s love, while they 
should both be included in it. 
The Divine Love is both just and 
‘merciful; just, because true love 
can only want justice done; merci- 
‘ful, because itis best for the object 
lof thatlove. God’s love sees that 
‘itis best that the penalty follow 
‘the disobedience, that no wrong 
‘escape the learning of its lesson. 
Thus God’s wisdom and justice and 
imercy work along beside and with 
|his love, and because cf that love. 
How fewof the church creeds of 
Protestant Christianity are based 
upon God’s impartial love to all 
men; how few of them are illu- 
mined by its hope and strengthened 
by its faith,how few are chorded to 
that eternal harmony throned at 
the heart of the universe. 

So I would not place the expres- 
sion of the infinite love of our 
Heavenly Father in any foot-note 

|toa fossilized creed, but I would 
make it thetext and the inspiration 
of the whole message of God’s 
truth which has been revealed to 
men. 

What have we not aright to look 
for from the great Mother and 
infinite 
love we lie cradled as the babe in 
its mother’s arms? I know of no 
limit to it, I will place none upon 
it. Rather 1 feel and see with 
Whittier: 

“That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Bright with eternal good; 

That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 


Wherein no blinded child can stre~ 
Beyond the Father's sight.” 
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A Mid-Century Funeral. 


BY MRS. L. A. HASKELL. 


The blue of a New England 
June sky hung over hills and val- 
leys. The sunlight was striving 
to gain admittance to every nook 
and corner of the life-renewing 
earth, shadows were flecking the 
grass beneath the trees, springs 
were bubbling up, the crystal clear- 
ness of brooks was winding along 
between banks overhanging with 
green, buds were bursting into 
bloom, insects were chirping, and 
birds,—all the host of returned 
warblers, were pouring forth their 
joyous melodies, breathing joy and 
happiness, as if they indeed were 
everywhere. And so it seemed. 
All nature was. still rejoicing in 
its new birth, its resurrection.from 
its winter’s sleep, and its every 
tongne and voice were singing its 
annually repeated Easter anthem. 

But nature and the individual 
human life are not always in uni- 
son. So now,in the midst of all 
this glory, all these outbursts of 
joy. there were hearts so penetrated 
with sorrow, that these happy ut- 
terances wakened no responsive 
thrill. The brightness ofthe June 
sky, the sweetness of the morning 
air, the caroling of birds only 
made more intense the anguish of 
their deep affliction. A home 
made desolate by death, how much 
that means! A ripple «of «merry 
laughter dropped into silence, the 
sparkle of a loving eye hidden for- 
ever, and one who had gloried in 
all these glories of the outer world, 
in all this renewing of nature’s el- 
ements, sleeping the unbroken 
sleep. 

This home thus made desolate 


was situated just beyond the busy 
hum of human life, in one of the 
hill towns of Massachusetts, a lit- 
tle removed from the traveled high- 
‘way, and partly hidden by horse- 
chestnut trees, that then seemed 
a glory of growth, and lose nothing 
of their splendor, as memory recalls 
them. The youngest and only 
ebild of the small flock remaining 
beneath the ancestral roof, had 
come back after a short absence, 
but a pale listless spectre of the 
buoyant maiden, who had been 
the delight of family and friends. 
Consumption’s unrelenting touch 
kindly shortened the hours of suf- 
fering and anguish. Fading and 
drooping day by day, the end soon 
came, and on this glorious June 
day, overflowing with nature’s re- 
joicing, all that the eye could see, 
or human senses comprehend of the 
loved being, was to be put out of 
sight forever. 

Family, friends and neighbors 
were assembled in the rooms where 
this young life had been passed, 
and where onevery side were elo- 
quent appeals to sympathy in the 
reminders of her presence, tokens 
of her fairy touch, flowers she had 
loved,‘and books she had enjoyed, 
and where was left, only the mar- 
ble stillness of her youth and beau- 
ty, wrapped in eternal silence. Be- 
side the lifeless form of their be- 
loved child, sat the father and 
mother, pale with the paleness of 
suppressed emotion, but as was 
their wont at all times, calm, digmi- 
fied and courteous, giving to every 
friend and neighbor, the usual 
kindly greeting as theycame 1. 
Outside the window’ a. robin sang 
cheerily, and his glad_ song filled 
the rooms: The thought came, did 
they hear it, or heed it? Then was 
the silence broken by a low clear 
voice, the voice of the parish min- 
ister, so clear and distinct, that no 
word or syllable could fail to reacha 
listening ear, and so filled with 
sympathizing sorrow, it was like 
the dropping of tears of pearl. 
“There is no flock, however watched and 

tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair!” 


These exquisitely pathetic lines,» 


of Longfellow had just been give 
to the public; and during 
ing of the-poem, a breathless si- 
lence prevailed. Had the heavens 
opened, and an angel descended to 
speak those beautiful words of 
hope and comfort, it could scarcely 
have produced a greater absorption 
of rapt interest. Each individual 
heart was welling up with a real 
or sympathetic sorrow, and on 
each had fallen the balm of conso- 
lation. A few comforting passages 
of Seripture were read, a few com- 
forting words were spoken, a low 
harmony of voices breathed out an 
appropriate hymn, followed by a 
simple touching prayer, and un- 
der the lintel of the doorway, 
passed for the last time all that re- 
mained of the light and joy of the 
household. * 

Who can tell how often and often 
in the silence of desolation, when 
evening,—that hour potent with 
memories—was dropping upon 
earth and over shattered homes 
its mantle of shadows, the familiar 
footfall was heard again, and a 
voice, so like the voice that had 
filled home and hearts with happi- 
ness, that the sudden awakening to 
reality became another death 
wound of sorrow! 

Tenderly was the lovely burden 
placed upon the bier, and borne 
by friendly hands onits marek. 
the grave. To the solemn to! 


of the bell, the line of mournin, 


the rend: 


— 


their last sleep, many who were 
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relatives and friends slowly fol- 
lowed to the burial place on ths) 
hill, where already were sleeping | 


bound by ties of blood and friend- 
ship to almost every member of 
the little band of sad-faced men 
and women. With reverent tread 


EASTER EGGS. 
For the Boys and Girls. 


“T Don’t see any fun ia Easter 
Eggs at all,” said little Johuny 


) Stokes. 


“But J do,” said Jennie, his sis- 


the sacred precincts were entered, 
and reverently and mournfully was 
hidden forever from the world’s 
gaze, the visible covering of the 
life held so dear,—earth to earth, 
and dust todust. Here and there 
were moss-grown and fallen tomb- 
stones, occasionally illegible from 
age, with weeping willows and 
other old-time devices, for in this 
grayeyard had the dead been bur- 
ied from the earliest settlement of 
the town, a spot of earth hallowec 
by precious memories. 

Again, standing by the open 
grave, did the low clear voice 
speak words of comfort and hope, 
andof assurance that joy shall 
come out of sorrow, and gladness 
and songs of praise from tears and 
lamentations, and into the care of 
the Good Father, who doeth all 
things well, and doth not willingly 
afflict the children of men, were 
the dead and living alike commit- 
ted. A low mound of brown earth, 


that the suns and dews and show- 


ers of summer covered with a robe 
of green, told the story of birth 
and love and death. The renewal 
of broken ties, the new birth, the 
new love, the new life of infinity 
is implanted in the soul asa gift 
divine, a faith without knowledge 
but strong and abiding. 

This is perhaps a type of the 
funeral ceremonies of that time 
and place, characterized by ex- 
treme simplicity in every detail, 


so impressing upon the thought 


the dependence of humanity upon 
a Power greater than itself, and 
never withdrawing the mind from 
the solemnity and impressiveness 
of the occasion, by any processés 
of ostentation and display. Are 
not humility and simplicity far 
morein harmony witha soul in 
sorrow, more soothing and com- 
forting, and especially fitting the 
last services we pay our beloved 
dead? 


Ho 


Home Circle. 


THE SAVIOR'S JOY, 


Lines read at the Easter Festival, 1886 | 


of the Sunday School and the Mission 
School of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., and suggested by the 
remark once made by the celebrated Dr. 
Priestley, who, when some one said to 
himthat Jesus never smiled, observed 
thatthe Saviour must certainly have 
smiled as “they brought young children 
to bim, and he took them up in his arms 
and blessed them.” 


In childhood ever lies enshrined 
A pure and priceless gem; 

Bat men of yore were hard and blind, 
And it was nought to them. 


The Saviour claimed it as his own, 
And saw his kingdom there; 

Each soul was fit to grace the crown 
More rich than monarchs wear. 


Keep not the little ones from me, 
But let them come, He said; 

The Man of Sorrows smiled to see 
The children towards him led. 


That smile has been, the ages since, 
Glad sunshine to the young; 
And still where des the lowly Prince, 

Hosannas new are sung. 


With resurrection joy, to-day, - 
The Conqueror’s face is bright; 

While Easter throngs, in vast array. 
Fulfil his sweet delight. 


In every child, oh,teach us, Lord, 
Thy holy self to see; 
And let our Jove have this reward;— 
“Ye did it unto me.” 
A. P. Pornam. 


ter, covering up a very gay egg 
with two very small hands. 
“Course you do,” answered her 
brother, contemptuously, casting 
all the while a covetous look at the 
pink and speckled eggs half hid- 
den by Jenny’s dimpled fingers. 
“Course you do; ‘cause you're a 
girl! and you like things just to put 
up ina row to look pretty and to 
keep forever and ever, but J don’t.” 
“No, you only want things to 
| throw around and to break, and I 
|s’pose that’s just *cause you're a 
| boy,” responded Jenny, slightly 
|ratiled by her brother’s contempt. 
| “But people may do both of 
| those things with Easter eggs,” in- 


| terrupted the mother, who, sitting 
quietly at her sewing, thought the 
|time had come to putin a word 
| now. 

“Can they, mother—how is 
that?” they asked in a breath. 

“Well, come here, andI will tell 
you. There are ever so many 
strange and wonderful things to 
be learned about Easter eggs, and 
it is true that in some countries 
they keep them and in some coun- 
tries they break them. 

“Keepin’s nicest,” piped Jenny, 
in her softest voice. 

“Breakin’s most fun,” spoke up 
John. 

“Waita minute and let us see. 
Now one of the ways in which they 
used to break them was to playa 
game with them. In England, in 
the old time, they fancied that he 
who could get the most eggs would 
have the most good fortune, and 
they had a game that let all the 
boys and girls knock the ends of 
their eggs against the eggs of oth- 
ers. If their own egg broke they 
had togive anegg, if their oppo- 
nent’s egg broke they won one.” 

‘“‘That’s fun! I’d iike to try that,” 
and John madea dash at Jenny, 
who quickly put her fat hands be- 
hind her. 


“No, no, Johnny, to destroy the 
eggs is only one way to have fun 
with them. Another is to keep 
them from year to year. Why, in 
some countries may be found old 
people who have all the Easter eggs 
lof all their lives.” 


| That's what [ll do,” said Jenny. 
|«Jt’s lots more fun to smash ’em,” 
said John. 

«But you needn’t do either,” 
said the mother. ‘You can ex- 
change them with your friends, as 
we do Christmas cards. That is 
the Russian custom. Or you need 
‘not send eggs at all, but a card 
with a pictured egg upon it, as the 
Germans do.” 

“But I don’t think that’s as jolly, 
do you,. mamma?” asked Johnny 
who measured the value of things 
‘by the amount of play they could 
be made to yield. 

“Perhaps not, my boy, but the 
Easter tide, which ought to be 
such a happy time to all, has been 
made the occasion of such jolly 
sport: I suppose John you would 
enjoy thequeer old English cus- 
tom of running away with shoes 
or the ‘lifting game,’ as they called 
itin the olden time.” , 

“Oh, tell me about them, 


mamma.” 

“Well. the latter was “ratherva 
rude sport, which lean people en- 
joy better than stout ones. On 
Easter Monday morning anyone 
walking in the street was liable 
to be seized from behind by lovers 


of fun. Boys, I fear, most of 
them,” she added. with a glance at 
Johnny. “The victim would be 
lifted and set down, and if the’ at- 
tacking party could lift him or her 
—for even fatold women were not 
spared—three times, then the 
rogues exacted a forfeit in money, 
and ran away to liein wait for the 
next person who looked as if he 
had pence enongh in his pocket 
to pay the fine.” 

“Oh, my! mother, I'd like that. 
I'd like to try that myself.” 


“I’m afraid your attempt would 
not be welcomed as a pleasant re- 
vival of early English customs,” 
answered Mrs. Stokes. 

“But all that isn’t "bout eggs,” 
said Johnny, who no sooner had 
one story than he wanted another. 


“No, but all thatis about the 
mirth that was one of the ways that 
rude people had of celebrating a 
time of gladness, and the egg was 
only a symbol of the same glad 
time. Ifyou will listen carefully 
T’lltry and make you understand 
that the Persians, and the  Hin- 
doos, and the Egyptians, and the 
Romans all looked upon the egg as 
a symbol of the Spring, of the new, 
green, beautiful life that came to 
gladden the barren earth. It 
meant resurrection, the living 
things coming forth from the dead. 
So they used eggs in different ways 
in their religious observances. The 
Christians borrowed the idea from 
the Jews, andin time associated 
it with the resurrection of our 
Lord, which is the promise that 
we all shall live anew after death. 
Of course, this thought, like every- 
thing that makes the heart glad, is 
to beshared with all one’s friends, 
and soit began to be customary to 
use the Haster egg, and to send it 
to thoge one loves, to say, ‘Rejoice, 
because new life has arisenfor us 
all, since Christ has risen.’ When 
you are older you wili understand 
itall more clarly, E think, and now 
just run away and play with your 
Easter eggs.” And Jenny. went, 
but Johnny, whose face had grown 
quite sober, lingered behind and 
whispered in his mother’s ear: “I 
ain’t goin’ to smash mine any 
more.” —Selected. 
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For Our Best Words, 
SUBMISSION. 


Oh! fainting souls! Oh! erushed 
And bleeding hearts! Remember, God 
is good! 
Let no rebellious fires lie smothering, 
*neath 
Thy speechless woe, to burn out Faith 
and Hope. 
Submission hath the grace of God init, 


Giordatio Bruno, the mention 
of whom usually brings tears of 
pity to the eye of one class of think- 
ers, and tears of rage to another, is 
discussed at length in the March 
“Atlantic.” Mr. Wm. R. Thayer 
writes the article which he devotes 
to the ‘“Trial, Opinions and Death 
of Bruno.” “Bruno,” says Mr. 
Thayer, “did not prove that his con- 
victiuns were trae, but he proved 
beyond peradventure that he was a 
true man.” 


Prophecy to-day is sincerity on 


fire. It is when, through suffering, ; man. 
through sorrow, through hope, orj;mand more asa pre-requisite to 
through faith man allows himself; 


to speak, and to speak unguardedly, 
as though he were alone. And he 
who shall speak thus may wear 
home-spun or a mitre; he may bea 
cardinal or Carlyle; but if he love 
the truth well enough to tell the 


And though it ne’er restores the lost|truth, sach a man is a prophet.— 


norturns — 
The hands upon the dial back, it heals 
The awful breach, and soothes the 
bitter pain. 
Oh! souls that bow, submissive ‘neath 
the rod 
Of chastening, through the gates celes- 
tial, God Sick 
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The gates will open wider, by and by! 
: —WM. A. Deane. 


A LEGEND. 


I read a legend of amonk who painted 
In an old conyent cell in days bygone, 
Pictures of martyrs and of virgins sainted, 
And thesweet Christ Face with the 
crown of thorns, 


Poor deubs, not, fit to be achapel’s treas- 
ure— 
Full many a taunting word upon them 


. fell; : 
But the good abbot let him, for his pleas- 


ure, 
Adorn with them his solitary cell. 


One night the poor monk mused: “Could 
I but render 
Honor to Christ us other painters do,— 
Were but my skill as great as is the tender 
Love that inspires me when His Cross 
1 view! 


“But no: ’tis vain I toil and strive in sor- 
row; 
What man so scorns, still less can he 
admire; 
My life’s work is all valueless; to-morrow 
Ll east my ill wrought pictures in the 


fire.” 
He raised his eyes within his cell —O 
wonder! 
There stood a Visitor; thorn crowned 
was He, 
And aeweos voice the silence rent assun- 
er: 
“T scorn no work that’s done for love 
of Me.” 
And round the walls the paintings shone 
resplendent. 
With lights and colors to this world 
unknown, j 


A perfect beauty, and ahue transcendent, 
That never yet on mortal canvas 
shone. 


There is a meaning inthe strange old 
story: 
Let none dare judge his 
worth or need; 
The pure intent gives to the act its glory. 
The noblest purpose makes the grand- 
est deed. 


brother’s 


—Selected. 

However good you may be, you have 

faults; however dull you may be, you 

can find out what some of them are; and, 

_ however slight they may be, you had 

- better make some—not too painful but 

patient efforts to get rid of them.— John 
Ruskin, ‘ 


- 


Rev. Price Collier. 


Only Live Right. 


Mrs. Booth, wife of Gen. Booth, 
of the Salvation Army, has just 


| dted of cancer. She, even more than 


jc tenah ind; eps the —mais spring 
of the Salvation Army work all 
over the world. From her death- 
bed she sent this message to her 
friends: ‘The waters are rising, 
butsoamI. Jam not going under, 
but over. Don’t be concerned 
about your dying. Only go on liy- 
ing well, and the dying will be all 
right.” - Among her latest sayings 
was: “Don’t discourage anybody.” 
Miss Frances Power Ccbbe, 
though differing widely from some 
of the opinions of the Salvation 
Army, pronounced Mrs. Booth one 
of the best preachers she had ever 
heard.— Woman’s Column. 


of Church Fellow- 
ship. 

A St. Louis correspondent of 
“Christian Union” writes: 

“Considerable excitement las 
recently been created among the 
church-going community by the 
withcrawal of Dr. Cave and a part 
of his congregation from the 
“Christian” denomination, the or- 
ganization by them of an independ- 
ent, undenominational church, and 
the adoption of the following reso- 
lution as the basis of church mem- 
bership: 

“Resolved, That we are willing 
to receive into our fellowship and 
give our utmost help to every one 
who wishes to unite with us and to 
follow the Lord Jesus according 
to the measure of his own knowl- 
edge and ability. 

“Such action seems to mark a 
new era in progressive Christian- 
ity, and may properly be regarded 


A New Basis 


‘those who are’ content to” be with= 


|is indebted to Jesus for the prin- 


|conform one’s daily life to the 


standard which he established. 
Such a platform, ignoring as it 
does all dogmas and _ theories, 
makes no demand on man’s cre- 
duality, nor asks him to believe 
anything which is beyond or con- 
trary to his reason. The teach- 
ings of Jesus are plain and practi- 
eal; there is no mystery about 
them; if any man doubts them, he 
has only to put them into practice 
in his every day life to test their 
trath; they commend themselves 
to every reasoning and reasonable 
Why shouldany church de- 


membership? What does it mat- 
ter what else a man believes or dis- 
believes so longas he believes in 
Jesus Christ—not in alleged facts 
about him, but in him, his life, | 
character and teachings? 

“Tf all the churches would but 
rid themselves of the dogmatic 
ereeds which they have received 
from remote and narrow-minded 
ages, and adopt the simple creed 
of Jesus, they would gain anew 
jease of life, a fresh spiritual im- 
petus, which would bring within 
hejr fold_a large proportion, of 


out any church rather than profess 
to believe that which they do not 
believe, but which the churehes 
insist that they must believe or re- 
main outside.” 


The One Universal Teacher Come 
From God. 

Rey. R. C. Cave, the Independ- 
ent minister of St. Louis who has 
just come out of the Christian 
(“Campbellite” ) denomination and 
taken especially Unitarian ground, 
is preaching eloquent sermons to 
large audiences that gather each 
Sunday in Mahlen Hall, that city. 
A powerful sermon on “Jesus the 
Divine Teacher,” is reported in 
the “St. Louis Republic” of Mon- 
day, Feb. 17. In the sermon 
Dr. Cave maintains that the world | 


ciples that underlie civilization 
aud the progressive march of 
mankind. 

Asaclear, limpid stream that 
gushes from the mountain side 
will satisfy the thirst of all classes 
of men, sostreams of truth that 
pour out from this great Teacher 
are suited to meet the spiritual 
wants of all from the highest to 
the lowest; from the milk for babes 
to meat for strong men. Here are 
words that fall like the dew of 
peace upon the heart of the unlet- 


tered peasants and words suited to| 
lift the learned philosopher to yet 
loftier heights; words of mercy, 


as one of the most important and| tenderness, forgiveness, hope and 
far-reaching events which has re-|consolation, all these to him who 
cently occurred in the religious|has fallen lowest in deep sin, 
world. Itseems like a return to|words of loye and inspiration to 
primitive Christianity as taught|him who has climbed highest to 
by Jesus, demanding only what/the summit of the mount of holi- 
he demanded, a belief in him—in| ness. 


his character, his precepts, and his 


life—and an honest endeavor to! versal man. 


We talkin poetry about the uni- 
History reveals but 


one Universal Man, the man Christ 
Jesus, and of all the words that 
have ever fallen on mortal ears, 
his sayings alone, although spoker 
apparently without forethought 
and preparation and without logic- 
al arrangement—his sayings alone 
yeach that life-giving power 
through all ages, mingle with all 
civilizations, adapt themselves to 
all generations, and meet the wants 
of all soulseverywhere. He isthe 
one Universal Teacher of all his- 
tory, and universality declares him 
to bea Teacher come from God, 


Injustice of the American Wage 
System. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, the successor 
of Henry Ward Beecher in Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, Jately 
made a notable address at Central 
Music Hall, Chicago. Dr. Abbott 
squarely attacked the existing wage 
system. The audience wildly ap- 
plauded time and again. “It is a 
system full ofinherentevils, “said 
he, “asystem that denies the laborer 
either a chance of profits or a 
chance of work: “£don’t know how 

ou liye in Chicago, ‘ but in-—New 
ork there are™~ maiy “Wiio are 
denied even those three God-free 
gifts, pure air, clear sunshine, fresh 
water, and as for the ownership of 
the land, why that is a dream to 
them untold of.. The-wage system 
is a system that diffuses proverty, 
makes a coffin of the cradle and a 
bier of the bed. Itis time for us 
tolearn no longer how to make 
wealth, but how to distribute it 
We have developed in onr .midst a 
plutocracy and the worst possible 
government on earth. Let it not 
go down to our shame that wedo 
not know or care to know that such 
facts exist and need reforming.” 

The doctor closed with an elo- 
quent appeal for the uniyersal 
brotherhood of man: for an indus- 
trial government—wealth for the 
people, of the people, by the ‘peo- 
ple. 

Se 
SAY WELL AND DO WELL! 

Ashort time before Dean Stanley’s 
death he closed an eloquent sermon witile 
a quaint verse, which greatly impressed 
his congregation. On being asked about 
it afterward, he said it was doubtful 
whether the lines were written by one of 
the earliest Deans of Westminster, 
by one of the early Scotch Reformers. 

The Dean had come upon it by acci- 
dent, and feeling that it expressed with 
singular felicity the true Christian pro- 
portion between doctrine and character, 
between good words and good works, he 
used it to point and adorn his sermon. 


Qr 


“Say well is good, bat do well is better. 

Do well seems spirit, say well the letter. 

Say well is godly, and helpeth to please; 

But do well lives godly, and gives the 
world ease. r 

Say well to silence sometimes is bound, 

But do well is free on every ground. 

Say well has friends, some here some 
there, 

But do wellis weicome everywhere. 

By say well to many God’s Word cleaves. 

But for lack of do well it often leaves 

If say well and do well were bound in 
one frame, : 

Then all were done, all were won, an] - 
gotten were gain.” 
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OUR BEST WORDS, |224 good digestion, he would most 
likely commit suicide— With such 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. | philosophy of life most people be- 
come libertines and die,sure enough 
with nothing but the “peeling left.’ 
That Col. Ingersoll is as good as 
he is, must be attributed to the 
fact thathe wasborn good; that 

is, born of Christian parentage and 
take the place oi that which bears butits name. 


Cannot we become the heralds ofthis Sierra? | with ahappy temperament and 
our hearts bid it welcome. t our lives re- | r rT . 
veal its benaty and its power." — William Ellery : healthy body. He has absorbed 
Channing. : much of the blessings of Christian 
Heaven's zate is shat to him who comes alone.| ~. .,- : c e = ° a 
Save thou a soul and it shall savethine own.” | Civilization in spite of himself, and | 
—== thus he has been able to walk! 
Unitarianism, as we understand | somewhat upright and happy in | 


and advocate it, means spiritual |i, s. pie, ws 3 : 
unity, freedom, fellowship, pth ee Bee. anon Shs egal a 
faith. But while| 


character UNDER THE LEAD-| the Christian 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. |this one man Ingersoll has kept 
* /sober and made a faithful husband 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter|and genial fellow despite of 
his philosophy, yet by the same 
7 > 5 ete] . 
Suevsyviite, Inx., Apri, 15, 1890) philosophy, thousands have fallen 
: = jinto all manner of debauchery.and 
Col. Ingersell’s Sad Mistake. | crime, ending in miserable wrecks 
“Eat, drink and be merry; for tomor-| of all that makes life worth living. | 
row ye die.” oo: a Alas! alas! thata man born with 
in a late Speech oe New York!such noble gifts, and held up by 
city, of which we givean extract/ crutches that he has inherited, 
on another page, the eloquent &8-| should use his brilliant powers and | 
nostie Col. Ingersol oie dari life advantage to tempt, and knock the 
to a Journey on a railroad inwhich erutches from under, thousands of 
aoe eee fated to be|Jess fortunate folk—poor moral 
killed at the different stations | jnyalids—and leave them hopeless 
along the rape. __|lyin the dirt and fog of this world 
Life would indeed be very sad if | with nothing but the bitter peeling 
that were true. But it is not true. | of existence leftat last. 
“We are going to kill you if you) 
don’t recant” said the executioners | - ; E : : 
: : ie ‘isa champion of the policy of li- 
to the great Athenian, Socrates, as | vars 
> : : : cense for strong drink! The puzzle 
he lay in prison. To which the old}. 
: 4 Dead ore te that some men who are called 
philosopher grandly replied: |infidals condemn such policy as 
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“A Purser Caristianity, however slowly, is to 


No wonder that Col. Ingersoll 


must be honest; and you may kill | 


me, if youcan catch me.” By the 
light of even pagan philosophy 
old Socrates felt sure that an hon- 
est soul before God could not be 
caught nor killed, at most, only the 
body could be killed. Much more 
do those whe are quickened by the 
Christian faith—“risen with 
Christ,” as Paul would say—know 
that there is no death to the soul. 
What seems so,is but a change 
fromthe earthly to the heavenly 
body. ‘For we KNOW,” wrote 
Paul, “that if this house of owr 
earthly tabernacle be dissolved, 
we have a building ot God * * 
eternal in the heavens.” 


Thatis the idea of life that) 


makes saints and martyrs. But 
who ever heard of saints and mar- 
tyrs made by aguostic philosophy? 

Only an atheist or agnostic 
could speak of life as a swift jour- 


ney onarailroad in which every | 


passenger is fated to be killed. 

QO! No! Col. Ingersoll! You 
are not thinking of real, noble, 
Christlike life in that illustration. 
You are thinking of mere physi- 
cal existence. You are speaking 
asaman “without God and with- 
out hope in the world”, and who 
lives only in the flesh. That is 
why ‘you say, “let us suck this 
orange of life dry, so that when 
death comes we can politely say to 
him, you are welcome to the peel- 
ings.” 

What a wretched philosophy! 
With such philosophy, if Col. In- 
gersoll didn’t inherit the bless- 
ing that comes froma sound body 


wrong while thousands of pro- 
fessed Christians supportit. Alas! 
forthe reputation of the church! 
Were it not better to be such an 
infidel than such “a Christian?” 


Thunder Storm and Agitation. 
During the anti-slavery agita- 
tion in this country, a great many 
good people deplored controversy 
on the subject, and blamed aboli- 
ltionists like Garrison, Phillips, 
|Beecher and others for causing 
controversy. They were accused 
‘of being disturbers of the public 
peace; all would come out right if 
they would only hush, it was said. 
In reply to this sort of talk from 
|lovers of peace, we remember hear- 
‘ing in the New England anti- 
: slavery meetings of 1859 and 1860, 
ja pointed illustration, somewhat 
as follows: 
| Duringa thunder storm, a timid, 
|nervous man crept into a feather 
bed and began to pray for the 
'storm to abate. He cried: “Hold 
‘up, Lord! go easy! go gently! my 
wife is dreadful ‘fraid of thunder 
land I’m a little skittish of light- 
! ning.” 
| The abolitionists insisted that 
the thunder and lightning of con- 
troversy and agitation must come 
to purify the church and state of 
‘moral miasm and political fog. 


) It was true; and if more persons 
had been less timid then about ag- 
| itation, our nation might have been 
‘reformed without so much blood 
shed and bitter medicine. 

' And today, if some good people 
vin the Presbyterian, the Unitari- 
jan and other Christian bodies 


were not so fearful ofa thorough 
discussion of issues of vital import 
to pure Christianity, there would 
be lessdanger from moral miasm 
and theological fog banks; and 
some gentle souls would not be so 
likely to cast their vote in the dark 
and against their own best convic- 
tion and the highest interest of re- 
ligion. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The medel of the statue to be raised in 
Golden Gate Park, Cai., to Thomas Starr 
King has been accepted. Mr, Frencu 
of New York is the sculptor, the same 
artist who modelled the Concord “Minute 
Man,” ‘The statue will show Mr King 
in bronze, eleven feet five inches high, as 
if in the act of addressing the people. 
A scroll is unrolled in his left hand and 
his right is raised as if to still applause. 


| Behind him the American flag is unfurled 


The cost of the statue is tobe $11,- 
000 which has been raised. 


Dr. W. D.T. Shedd has retired from 
active service in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (Presbyterian). He 
wasan able and fearless representative 
of extreme Calvinism. He _ believed 


in a very literal and eternal Hellfor the} 


vast majority ofthe human race and 
thought the Westminster confession 
good enough as it was. His books on 
Calvinism are described as constituting 
“a monument of its decline and fall.” 


Dr. Hedge says: ‘Whenever there is 
a Catholic mind there, subjectively, is 
the Catholic church.” 


One listener to Rey. Phillips Brooks 1n 
New York exclaimed, “What a blizzard 
of thought.” 


“Faith in universal salvation,” says 
the “Iliustrated Christian Weekly,” 1s a 
sort of sub-latent belief of depraved hu- 
man nature.” But,if belief in universal 
salvation is any moredepraved than a 
belief which damns_ three-fourths of the 
human race because God is not interest- 
ed enough in them to save them, we fail 
to see it.—Christian Register. 


» Atarecent discussion of the’ Metho- 
dist ministers of Indianapolis coucern- 
ing Presbyterian creed revision it is re- 
ported that one of the members inquired 
anxiously if the coming creed of the 
churches was to be made so broad that 
Unitarians and Universalists could be 
admitted; and two of the doctors of di- 
vinity remarked, “We have got them in 
the church now; there is not a church in 
town that hasn’t them.” And so the 
good leaven of liberal ideasis working 
and spreading. But alas, that it should 
rpread so much at the expense of relig- 
ious honesty. 


Prof. Alfred Momerie of London says, 
that the Athanasian creed was not writ- 
ten by Athanasius, and that its author, 
whoever he was, composed it in opposi- 
tion to the highest ecclasiastical author- 
ity. Prof. Swainson says it was “an in— 
tentioral and deliberate attempt to de- 
ceive and to procure for the creed more 
respect than it would otherwise have 
obtained.” 


Ts it nota very significant fact that 
nearly every new Unitarian church in 
the West first crystallizes about a Uni- 
tarian family from New England? 


Of the $35,000 it is desired to raise for 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke Pro- 
fessorship at Meadville, $19,000 has al- 
ready been pledged and in part paid. 
W. L. Chaffin, North Easton, Mass., is 
the treasurer of this fund. 


Hr. Henry ©. Lea has well said: “It 
is the misfortune of an infallible church 
that it can confess no errors. ‘While 
extorting confessions from its own mem- 
bers the Roman Catholic church is not 
willing to confess any errors itself. 
There is no dogma which history s0 
completely refutes as the dogma of in- 
fallibility. 

Beliet and love—a believing love—will 
relieve us of a vast load of care, O my 
brothers, God exists. ‘There is asoul at 
the centre of nature and over the will of 
eyery man, so that none of us can wrong 
the universe. It has so infused its 
strong enchantment into nature that we 
prosper when we accept the advice; and, 
when we struggle to wound its creatures, 
our hands are glued to our sides or they 
beat our own breast. The whele course 
of things goesto teach us faith. We 
need only obey. There is guidance for 
each of us;and, by lowly listening, we 
shall hear the right word.—Hmerson. 


Robert Ingersoll says he thinks the 
Jews are at least as good as the Chris- 
tians and adds: “I have found them 


| like other people, except that as a rule, 


they were more industrious, more tem- 
perate, had fewer vagrants among them, 
no beggars, very few criminals, and in 
addition to all this Ijfound that they 
were intelligent, kind to their wives and 
children, and that, asa rule they kept 
their contracts and paid their debts.” 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has established a 
sort of Toynbee Hall in London where the 
new expression of religious lifo outlined 
in “Robert Elsmere” is to be taught and 
practically applied. Dr. Martineau and 
Rey, Stopford Brooke are among the in- 
finential persons interested. 


-*By a newly invented machine,” says 
the Portland (Me.) “Argus,” “now in op- 
eration in the new mill at Manchester, 
N. H., one girlis able to sew on 3,000 
bnttons a day.” And yet we'll wager 
that she doesn’t get any higher pay for 
3,000 buttons than she ysed to get for 
300. 'There’s the whole labor problem in 
a nutshell. Civilization enormously 
meltiplies the productive power of labor; 
but, somehow or other, the benefit of the 
increased production does not go to la- 
bor.—Boston Globe. 


George Kennan in trying to illustrate 
the difficuity of learning to speak the 
Russian language says: “Were Ito find 
the dead body of an American upon the 
bleak plains of Siberia I would engrave 
uponhis tomb: ‘Found dead with an 
eighteen-syllable word sticking in his 
throat.” 


The “New York Times” predicts that 
the Presbyterians will not rest satisfied 
with mere revision, but will formulate a 
new creed. 


“The Open Window” is the magazine 
or organ of the Shut In Society, an as- 
sociation of chrome invalids and their 
sympathizing helpers. 


The New York corrupt practice bill, 
signed by Governor Hill, provides against 
the use of “political pay envelopes’ for 
workingmen; requires candidates to file 
after the election sworn detailed state- 
ments of expenses; provides'for the onst- 
ing of successful candidates where bri- 
bery is shown, and contains other pro- 
visions similar to those in vogue in Eng- 
land, in connection with the Australian 
ballot system. 


People who object to shutting up shop, 


fifty-two days in the year would not 
make.good citizens of Servid, as it is 
stated that a law, rigidly enforced, com- 
pels all business to stop on Sundays and 
holy days, which count up 180 in the 
year. 


The senate has granted a committee- 
room in thecapitol inscribed “Woman 
Suffrage Committee,” which is believed 
to indicate progress. 


The Chicago “Tribune” has started to 
raise a fund for Miss Kate Shelby, the 
brave Iowa girl who several years ago 
saved a train load of people from destruc- 
tion by exposing her own life on a rail- 
road bridge on a dark and stormy night. 
Thisis but tardy justice toa modern 
heroine. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 
declared the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools unconstitutional, on the 
ground that the Bible contains positive 
instruction in certain religious doctrines, 
as the divinity of Jesus Christ and the 
punishment of the wicked after death. 


It is said that thelate Prof. Youmars 
doubted the existence of Shakespeare, 
while his ardent friend, Herbert Spencer, 
claimed him for a distant relative. 


Many of the larger cities East and 
West are moving in the formation of pri- 
vate gymnastic and athletic classes for 
ladies and young misses. A sensible 
movement. 


The Children’s-Aid Society of St. Louis 
which is composed of four branches, the 
Fresh Air Mission, which gives river ex- 
cursions during the summer for the bene- 
fit ofthe poor children of St. Louis, 
“the country week,” which sends children 
to the country on vacations of from two 
to three weeks; the Sanitarium, which 
takes care of sick and homeless children, 
was organized in 1879, and during the ten 
years of its existence over 140,000 children 
have been carried on its river excursions. 
The Grand Republic has been re-engaged 
by the society for the coming season, and 
weekly excursions will be given, com- 
mencing on June 25and ending about 
September 10. 


On Sunday morning, April 18, Unity 
Chureh, Chicago, was filled with the 
friends and former parishioners of Rev. 
Robert Collyer to hear him preach on 
“Some Goodly Pearls.” On the same day 
evening he preached in Ruehl’s Hall on 
“Some Golden Sentences,” Mr. Collyer 
was on a brief visit to his daughter, Mrs. 
T, M. Hosmer, 
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AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


The Missouri Valley Conference met at Kansas 
City, April1. The question considered and dis- 
cussed by the Conference in several papers and 
addresses was ““Why wegoto@hurch.” In the 
evening a platform discussion on “Oar Mission- 
ary opportunity” was given. 

Rey. Helen G, Putnam of Jamestown, N. Dako- 
ta, haa started a new movement at Li Moine, 
fifty miles distant where she has spoken several 
times and great interest hasecen shown. Miss 
Patnam is reported’ doing pioneer missionary 
work in this field without sufficient renumera- 
tion. Such earnest efforts should meet with 
practical sympathy and support. 

The People’s Church of St. Paul, Minn., is an 
independent movement only started two years ago. 
Its pastor is the Rev. Dr. 8. G. Smith and its andi- 
torium will seat 2500 people. Ona late Sunday 
it had an Emerson service at which essays and 
‘addresses were mads. Three memorial windows 
have lately been placed in position, one bezring 
an ideal head of St. Paul, while the two side win- 
dows give the faces of Wesley and W.narson. 


Rey. J. 'T’. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been giving a series of Sunday morning sermons 
on ‘‘Fundamental Questions in Religion.” 


Rabbi Friedman of the Temple Emmanuel, 
Denver, preached for Rey. 8. A. Fliot on a recent 
Sunday. The pastoris now givinga series of 
evening sermons on “Christianity and Modern 
Thought.”” The Woman’s Auxiliary Conference 
lately discussed: ‘What can Women doto Pro- 
mote the Ideal Commonwealth?” 


Thejoint pastorship of Mr. and Mrs. Sprague 
at Monroe, Wis., is proving beneficial in its re- 
sults, there being reported a large increase in 
the Sunday school and much interest shown in 
all church matters. A fortnightly club is study- 
ing ‘‘Middlemarch.”’ 

During the past six months religious services 
have been established in California at Carpen- 
teria, San Barnardino and Santa Awa, A move- 
ment has also been started at Alameda, while at 
Fresno a society has been organized for several 
months without a pastor. In half a‘dozen towns 
in Washington they are now wanting ministers. 
There are now twenty-one Unitarian churches 
on the Pacific Coast and more in the immediate 
future are sureto follow. Rev. Thos. VanNess, 
lateof Denver, isthe superintendent of the A. 
U. A. missionary work on the Pacific coast. 


A two day’s Carnival under the management of 
the Ladies’ Circle of Unity Club, Humboldt, 
Iowa, is reported as a popular success, netting 
the ladies $204. Rev. Miss Murdock is the active 
worker-and inspirer’ of this-society. — -— . 

The Unitarian Club of St. Louis on April 15 had 
a Theodore Parker program to which several 
ministers from the outside were asked to 
contribute by their presence and extempore 
thought. 

Unity Church, Hinsdale, is preparing for its 
summer philanthropy in the entertainment of 
working girls from Chicago's over crowded 
houses. 


The church at Grand Haven, Mich., is showing 
continued life and activity following the fire of 
iast October. About forty families are connected 
with the church and the congregations range 
from fifty to eighty people, Rev. A. K. Glover 
is pastorandfhis wife is superintendent of the 
Sunday jschool2which numbers thirty-five pupils. 
They also have a Lend-a-Hand-Club and acir- 
cle of young ‘King’s Daughters,’ and a Unity 
Club meeting every week. Itis hoped to dedi- 
cate the new church in June. Friends haye in- 
creased the pastor’s library by 200 volumes, 


The society at Jackson, Mich., has extended a 
acall to the Rev. W. K. G. Mellen of Uxbridge, 
Mass. 


Rev. W. R. Alger, the learned and eloquent 
veteran in the Unitarian® cause; is preaching in 
New Orleans to full houses. 


TheSecond Universalist Society at Minneapolis 
has since July last received 104 new members. 
Rey. 8. W. Semple is pastor, and he is making 
use of the stereopticon for illustrated sermons 
and topics. 


The pulpit of E. J. Prescott at Union City, Pa. 
was occupied recently by J;Branti and‘ by W. EK. 
Lane of the Meadville Theological school. 

J. B. Barnhill of Meadville Theological sohool 
preached Sunday, March 30, at Jamestown, N. Y. 


Thos. J. Horner. of the Meadville Theological 
school has been preaching at Westford, Mass., for 
a few weeks, 


The acount of the Cyclone in Louisville, Ky., | 
given in this issue isfrom Rey. JohnH. Hey- 
wood, the aged and beloved Unitarian minister 
of that city. 

OOO 
For Our Best Words. 
RECOMPENSE, 


Oh! If with gentle, patient mood, 
Upon the verge of Life, we stood, 
O’er all the mingled, checkered past, 

Our calm, impartial look to cast; 
With what surprised, unfeigned delight 
Should we behold the vision bright! 

Our errors, lo! to blessings turned! 
From pain and sin sweet lessons learned 

That, silently, our life hath blessed, 
And gently led our souls to rest: 

Thus, might we pass the eternal gates, 
Where infinite Love and Pity waits! 


Does This Mean You? 


WEIGHTS AND WINGS IN THE CHURCH. 


Dr. Chas. I. Deems, pastor of 
“The Church of the Strangers’, 
New York City, knows how to 
speak for busy, overburdened pas- 
tors. In his practical little book 
on “Weights and Wings” he says: 

It was not in the power of any 
man—not even of the strong and 
persistent Moses—to keep uplifted 
hands all day. Aaron and Hur 
were with him. They sat him on 
a stone and stayed his hands, 
Aaron on one side and Hur on the 
other. 

This little history has been used 
to illustrate the aid which pastors 
of Christian churches have from 
their flocks. Much good might 
result froma closer study and 
tighter application of the story. 
If Moses symbolized the pastor of 
a Christian Church, then evidently 
the business of the pastor is to lay 
out the work of Church members 
in their combat with the forces of 
evil. Heis to direct who shall 
choose the fighting men and lead 
them; who shall “stay by the stuff,” 
and who shall go with him into the 
mountain. And, manifestly, there | 
can be no better Church organiza- 
tion. 

But whenever attempted, how 
much it is defeated by the be- 
havior of certain classes of Church 
members! To be quite plain, 
much of the time of the pastors of 
our Churches, and much of their 
vital energies, are expended in 
keeping members quiet and well- 
behaved, and in satisfying the sen- 
sitive, and in meeting the demands 
of the exacting. Men in other or- 


ganizations;~who~know- nothing} 


of Christian Churches, would be 
surprised to know how many peo- 
ple join the Church, and fro: the 
instant their Church membership 
is recognized, set themselves to 
wear the pastor out. They never 
seem to think that they are to 
minister to the pastor—to help 
him, comfort him, strengthen him, 
and open his way before him. He 
is to be everything to them; they! 
nothing to him. * * * He 
must not pass their house without 
calling, and he must go out of his 
way “to call. *9* * At all 
Church meetings they must be 
singled out, honored, noticed, 
caressed. 
HOW THEY HELP THE PASTOR. 


There are hundreds of people in 
Churches now who have been in a 
score of years, perhaps. These 
entered as “babes of grace.” ‘heir 
infancy remains, whatever has be- 
come of their grace. They must 
be nursed, and cuddled, and 
rocked, and tucked in bed, and! 
watched. With twohundred such 
members, if the pastor yielded to 
them, his whole spiritual power 
would be exhausted. He could do 
nothing else. It would be as if 
Moses, instead of devoting his 
intellectual energies to setting | 
Israel in battle array, and then 
employing himself with all spirit- 
ual powers in supplicating God, 
should have been down in the 


camp going from tent to tent ex- 
plaining to every man the reason 
why he had not been to see him 
last week; the reason why he had 
passed him with hurried salutation 
on his way to the tabernacle, 
“the reason why” 
other things. 

This behavior upon the part of 
of Church members is absolutely 
shameful, 
from it. These, 


of athousand 


—M. A. Deane. 


Christians, forget th 


and all pastors suffer] know 


have the spirit of Jesus, who came 
not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister; they forget that they 
ought to join a Church to strength- 
rather than draw 
* * * They 
forget that every man in Isrrel is 
Israel 


en that Church 
from its resources. 


as much bound to work for 
as Moses. 


Reasonable parishioners—those 


who are tender and kind, appre- 


ciative and unexacting, rejoicing 
in the good that is in their pastor 


and never speaking of what seem 
to be his infirmities, carefully 
going through the Church, help- 


ing wherever they can help, ex- 


plaining, comforting, uniting— 
these are the people that hold up 
the hands of their Moses and send 
defeat to the ranks of the Amal- 
ekites. Those who are leading 
irregular lives—failing to follow 
the teachings of their “pastor; 
grieving his soul by idleness in 
the camp, if not by cowardice in 
the battle; consuming his time and 
strength in making up their dif- 
ferences with their neighbors— 
these are the people that pull 
down the hands of Moses. 


+ 


The Kind of a World Col. Inger- 


soll Would Have Made. 

New York, March 22.—The 
Lotos Club celebrated the twen- 
tieth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion by a banquet at the club 
house to-night. President F. R. 
Lawrence sat at the centre of the 
table. Atthe right sat Maj.-Gen. 
J. M. Scofield, at his left the Hon. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, and next to 
him sat Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 
Col. Ingersoll was one of the 
speakers. He said in part: 

“Sometimes I think, and espe- 


cially when Iam _ at.a meeting. 


where they have what they call 
reminiscences, that a world with 
death in it isa mistake. What 
would you think of a man who 
built a railroad knowing that ev- 
ery passenger was to be killed— 
knowing that there was no escape? 
What would you think of the 
cheerfulness of the passengers if 
everyone knew that at somestation 
the name of which had not been 
called out, there was a hearse 
waiting for him; backed up there, 
horses fighting flies, driver whis- 
tling, waiting for you? Is it not 
wonderful that the passengers on 
that train really enjoy themselves? 
Is it not magnificent that every 


;one of these, under perpetual sen- 


tence of death, after all can dim- 
ple their cheeks with laughter; 
that we, everyone doomed to be- 
come dust, can yet meet around 
this table as full of joy as spring 
is full of life, as full of hope as the 
heavens are full of stars? I tell 
you we have got a good deal of 
pluck. And yet, after all, what 
would this world be without 
death? It may be from the fact 
that we are all victims, from the 
fact that we are all bound by com- 
mon fate;it may be that friend- 
ship and love are born of that fact; 
but whatever the fact is, I am per- 
fectly satisfied that the highest 
possible philosophy-is to enjoy to- 
day, not regretting yesterday and 
not fearing to-morrow. [Ap- 
plause.] So, let us suck this 
orange of life dry, so that when 
death doth come we can _ politely 
say to him, ‘You are weleome to 
the peelings. What little there 


and} was we have enjoyed.’ 


“But there is  oue splendid 
thing about the play called life. 
Suppose that when you die that is 
the end. The last thing you 
you are alive and the last 


the wearying|thing that will happen to you is 
at they are to}the curtain, not falling, bat the 


curtain rising on another thought, 
so that as far as your conscious- 
ness is concerned you will and 
must live forever. No man can 
remember when he commenced 
and'no man can remember when 
he ends. As far as we are con- 
cerned we live both eternities, the 
one pastand the one to come. and 
it isa delight to me to feel satis- 
fied and to feel in my own heart 
that I can never be certain that I 
have seen the faces I love for the 
last time. When Iam at sucha 
gathering as this I almost wish I 
had had the making of the world. 
What a world I would have made! 
In that world unhappiness would 
| have been the only sin; melancholy 
|the only crime; joy the only virtue. 
And whether there is another 
world nobody knows. Nobody 
ean affirm it; nobody can deny it; 
nobody can collect tolls from me 
/claiming that he owns a turnpike 
|[ applause ], and nobody can cer- 
|tainly say that the crooked path 
ithat I follow, besides which many 
roses are growing, does not lead to 
that place. He does not know. 
But if there is such a place I hope 
that all good fellows will be wel- 
come.” 


{ 


The Louisville Cyclone. 


Drar Broruer: 

| You desire a few wordsin re- 
gard to the cyclone, which swept 
} through a portion of our city on 
the evening of Thursday, March 
| 27. 

It was about 8:30 p. m. that it 
struck the city. Most of us, who 
did not live within the limits of 
[the storm, lad no idea until morn- 
ing of the desojation caused. We 
knew from the tremor of our houses 


vand the peculiar hiss and roar of 


the wind that it was of tremendous 
power, and we expected to learn 
the next day of wide-spread calam- 
ity somewhere and not far off, but 
we did not dream that it was, as it 
were, close by our doors. 


Tne spectacle presented was ap- 
palling—-of houses from large, 
substantial brick dwellings to 
humble cottages, of immense ware- 
houses, of business blocks, 
churches, halls, foundries, in all 
degrees of injury from torn roofs 
and broken windows to utter ruin. 
As one walks through the devas- 
tated districtsand sees the chaotic 
massesof timbers, of stone and 
brick, and reflects that the de- 
struction was instantaneous, he 
wonders that the loss of life, sad- 
ly great as it was, and making 
the heart ache to think of was 
not ten-fold greater, that it did 
notreach seven hundred and fifty 
instead of seventy-five. In fact it 
is a marvel how any persons es- 
caped from those falling roofs and 
crashed walls without severe if 
not fatalinjury. Here, for instance, 
is a small cottage, the husband is 
sitting in the kitchen near the 
stove; the wife is sitting on the 
other side of the room. Instantly 
the roof comes crashing down, its 
ridge pole falling between them, 
and yet though both were covered 
by thefalling rafters neither was 
hurt. Here was atwo-story house, 
in which the mother had an hour 
previous put her little three-year- 
old boy to sleep in his lounge in 
the chamber above, and had gone 
to the parlor to sit with her hus- 
band and a visiting friend. The 
cyclone struck the house, forcing 
out a portion of the walls. and the 
floor of the.chamber gives way and 
thedear ¢hild falls in his lounge 
into the room below with the bro- 
ken timbers around him—and yet 
|was scarcely hurt at all. There 
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stood a house, which was crushed 
and three persons were killed in it, 
while diagonally across the street 
another house was destroyed, in 
part, not utterly, and not one of the 
family was hurt. 
The loss of property, as you can ae piel gg grouse he showed 

readily imagine, was immense. To] Angelic phe was in her face, 

many persons it was the loss of} “How could you do it dear?” she 
house, furniture and all, except se ee eg a 
themselves and, alas! what heavy, The soit ie hnchen! Oh, Erne) 
life-long burdens such a loss en- shame!” 

tails. Our citizens met the crisis | Said he, “the patridge never sings.” 
nobly and have shown fortitude, Said she, ‘the sin is quite the same.” 
faith, decision, sympathy and an 

effective helpfulness, altogether ad- 
mirable. The Board of Trade 
through its finance and relief com- 
mittees, has rendered inestimable 
service, having brought wisdom, 
prudence, energy, in a wordall the 
best business powers, as well as 
the truest humanity to the great 


work and doing it pro y, ther- 
oughly and ict . ie mPa: her She quoted Burn’s “Wounded Hare,” 
giity st judiciously. And certain burning hnes of Blake's, 
I have been deeply interested in | And Ruskin on the fowls of air, 
the report presented to the pro- And Coleridge on the water snakes. 
prietors of one of our manufactur- greed tawts (bee ent ee 
ing establishments. The firmcon-| aj StatanraeDonald Sitorly” : 
aeghie five cate dollars a His soulsurrendered and succumbed. 
16 men employed by if contrib- : 
: : : _ ge |*Oh, gentlest of all gentle girls,” 
uted one hundred and twenty-five) “qo'thought, “beneath the blessed sun!” 
dollars to relieve the sufferers, and | He saw her lashes hung with pearls, 
a committee of the men was em-| And swore togive away his gun. _ 
ployed to make thorough investi- cat Cae as ane pee point was qeined, 
gation into the sufferers’ condi- (iia ieteckiontly ue toa 
tion and needs. A most admirable}~ Totrim her hat with humming birds. 
report was made, showing not only —Anon. 
great care and fidelity in investigat- 
ing but, also, finest feeling and lar- 
gest common sense in suggesting 
the best proportions and methods 
of relief. You will notbesurprised| ow well I remember when I 
at learning of such a kind of work| was a little colt running by my 
being done when you know thatthe! mother’s side. The sky seemed 
business firm, or company is the! always blue and the grass green. 
one of which our true-hearted|} The children used to come 
Pees! and opera re anys around and pet me and say “pretty 
sq.,is president. And this isthe | colty, nice colty” and when I sprang 
spirit which our citizens with away from them and scampered 


rarest exceptions have shown. In| over the lot, I think they admired 
the divine Providence deep has|me very much. 


called unto deep, the depthsofdis-| J] was sorry when I grew to be 
aster and suffering have appealed| older, for then I didn’t haye my 
to the depths of sympathy, and the|own way so much. I was _har- 
appeal has not been in vain. nessed and hitched to a plow and 
Truly, Your Brother, made to go back and forth over a 

J. H. H. | field all day long. 

On Saturday my master would 
hitch me to a buggy «nd drive me 
to town. Sometimes he would 
take his wife with him. I used to 
admire the fine horses and fine 


THEGENTLEST OF ALL GENILE GIRLS. 
She gazed upon the burnished brace 


“You men are savege, through and 
through; 
A boy is always bringing in 
Some string of birds’ eggs, white and 
blue, 
Or butterfly upon a pin. 
The angle-worm in anguish dies, 
Impaled the pretty trout to tease.” 
“My own, we fish for trout with flies.” 
“Don’t wander from the question, 
please,” 


Old Bob’s Soliloquy. 


BY MISS WINNIE DOUTHIT. 


Loutsvittg, Ky., April 5, 1890. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Founded 1825; Incorporated 1947. 
Tis Association was organized in Boston, people we met. 
May 25,1825. Its objects, as defined in the re-| Onthe way homeI could hear 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as! my master and mistress talking 
—— about what they had bought and 


Ist. To collect and diffuse information “Te- | 2 > z 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in} how much it cost and wondering 


vur country. whether they would ever get out 


2d. To prodnce nnion, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. of debt. They were good people, 


$d, To publish and distribute books and idn’ 27 
tracts, inculeating correct views of xeligion, in though, and didn t quarrel any 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan about it. 


opportunity of being acquainted with Christian A 
trath. One night some youngsters got 


4th. To supply missionaries, especially in such it 7 
parts of our country as are destitute of a stated upa theater and played it in_ the 
ministry. barn near where I stayed. I 


5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 2 . ~ 7 
hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions couldn t understand much of it 
ia behalf of eleraymen with insufficient salaries, ! but once 1 hearda boy scream out 


or in aid of building churches. “sh horse! a horse! my kingdom 
fora horse.” I wondered if it was 
I that they wanted. 

About the saddest day of my 
life, I remember it weil, was when 


Editor, Rev. 5. T. SUNDERLAND, assisted by Rev, | “AY master sold me toa stranger. I 
Buooxe Henronp, and others. knew by his looks he would not 


Price $1.00 year, Will besent on trial three| treat me well. 


pans! x pas st adic iak dena I think I must be quite old now 

THE , J BI Ss TOT 

as it is free, ne covsecrated as it is rational, on for I don’t have to work much. 1 
i i f humanity and missionary 

aps Te ae aeisiraw together all men, of what wander about a great deal and do 

soever sect or name, who hold on the one hand | not get much to eat. I think it 


trammelled thought, and on the other the ; 
to otra the brotherhood of man, the| very unjust. I have heard people 


immortal hope, and discipleship to Christ. talk about the Bell of Atri that a 


megree: Sem aa 
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name was Cowper, who said, 

“TI would not enter on my hst of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessiy sets foot upon a worm.” 

I do not belisve he would have a 
man for his friend that would let a 
poor, old horse go hungry. 

Ihave heard folks talk about 
Mr. Angell who edits a paper call- 
ed*Our Dumb Animals.” He is 
a great friend of horses they say, 
I wish he knew my case, I guess he 
would help me. 

Well 1 suppose | must die soon. 
I hope there is a heaven where 
good horses go. 


How to be Happy. 


Once there was a king who had 
a little boy whom he loved. He} 
gaye him beautiful rooms to live | 
in, and pictures and toys and 
books. He gave him a pony to 
ride, and a row-boat on a lake, and 
servants. He provided teachers 
who were to give him knowledge 
that would make him good and 
great. But for all this, the young 
prince was not happy. He wore 
a frown wherever he went, and was 
always wishing for something he 
did not have. At length, one day, 
a magician came to thecourt. He 
saw the boy, and said to the king: 
“T can make your boy happy. 
But you must pay me my own price 
for telling the secret.” 

“Well,’ said the king, “what 
you ask I will give.” 

So the magician took the boy 
into a private room. He wrote 
something with a white substance 
on a piece of paper. Next he 
gaye the boy a candie, and told 
him to light it, and hold it under 
the paper, and then see what he 
could read. The he went away 
and asked no price at all. 

The boy did as he had been told, 
aud the white letters on the paper 
turned into beautiful blue. They 
formed these works: “Do a kind- 
ness to some one every day.” 

The prince made use of the 
secret, and became the happiest 
boy in the kingdom.—Our Sunday 
Afternoon. 


The Legend of the Beautiful Hand. | 


There was dispute among three 
ladies as to which had the most 
beautiful hand. One sat by a 
stream and dipped her hands into 
the water and held it up, the other 
plucked strawberries until the 
ends of her fingers were pink, and 
another gathered violets until her 
hands were fragrant. Anold,hag- 
gard woman, passing by, asixed: 
“Who will give me agift, for I an 
poor?” All three denied her; but 
another who sat near, unwashed in 
the stream, unstained with ‘fruit, 
unadorned with flowers, gave her a 
little gift, and satisfied the poor 
woman. She asked them | what 
was the dispute, and they told her, 
and lifted up before her their beau-) 
tiful hands. 

“Beautiful, indeed,” said she 
when she saw them. But when 
they asked her which was the most | 
beautiful, she said: 

‘Tt ig not the hand that is! 
washed clean in the brook; it is 
not the hand that is ‘tipped with 
red; it is not the band that is gar- 
landed with fragrant flowers, but 
the hand that gives to the poor, is 
the most beautiful.” As she said 
these words, her wrinkles fled, her 
staff was thrown away, and she 
stood before them an angel from 
heayen with authority to decide 
the questionin dispute. And that 
decision has stood the test of all 
time.— Selected 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 


SAMUEL C. THACHER. 
Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best Worps, Shel 


| byville, [linois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 


copy or 25c. per dozen. 


es PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 
cations will be sent free to any one applying 
to MISS EK, A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postoffiee 
Mission, Church of the Messiah St. Louis, Mo. 

a 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE 
CHISM, (Prepared for use in Families and 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the shirst Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, Ill. Suggested in part from “A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land, Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 

quantities. Address, 
OUK BEST WORDS, Shelbyville Tl. 


M KADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
_ 


Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
gives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition: 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 38 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


LAND FOR SALE CHEAP. 


SEVEN FARMS FOR SALE IN SHELBY CO. 
ILL., VERY CHEAP. 


ONE FARM IN HOLT COUNTY, NEBRASKA, 
ONE FARM IN KANSAS. 
10000 ACRES PINE LAND tn ALABAMA 

Write for particulars to (mentioning this 


paper. GEO. D. CHAFEE, 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


D. L. DOWD'S WEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Workers & Sedentary dated, 
(S64 Gentleman, Ladies, Youths; the 
4 Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
| gymnasium. Takes up bat 6 in. 
J synare floor-room; new, scien~ 
= tifice durable, comprehensive, 
ssf; cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 phy- 
. 4) sicians. lewyers, clergymen, ed- 
itors, & others now using it. _Send for ill’deircu- 
Jar, 40 eng’s; no charge. Prof. D. L, Dowd, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 east Mth 
st., New York. 


SIX SOLID SILVER 
SPOONS 
GIVEN GRATIS. 


To each purchaser of a Mammoth 
“Sweet Home” Box. It contains 100 
Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” Soap, 
enough to last an average family one 
year, finest made for all household pur- 
poses. The box also contains five boxes 
—3 cakes each—exquisite toilet soap, 
six boxes boraxing, perfumery, toilet 
requisites, ete., etc., but best of all, you 

Get the Solid Silver Spoons, plain pattern, will 
last a lifetime. Suchas your grandmother used, 

The price of entire box complete is 
six dollars, payable after 30 days’ trial. 
If notsatisfactory, we take goods back 
and make no charge for what you have 
used. We sell only direct from factory to 
family. (No middlemen). We are re- 
liable, ask any banker. Order now, you 
run no risk. 


When cash issent with order, we place one 
SOLID SILVER SUGAR SPOON in box, besides 
allthe otherextras, and ship same day order is 
received, all other orders being filled in regular 
turn. 

(= Wanted,a few reliable men and women 
who have used our goods and know their great 
value to show the premiums, advertise, and 
recommend our soap and _ toilet articles in 
their respective neighborhoods. This is a pleas- 
ant and very profitable employment; we pay cash 
for the service. 

Factories: Seneca, Heacock and Carrol Streets, 


Established 1875. 61,000 Boxes sold in 1889. 
J.D. Larkin & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SOLID SILVER SPOONS—FREE. 


The firm who make the above offer in another 
part of our paper are perfectly reliable and the 
premium box which they send out contains not 
only all the Sweet Home Soap and fine Toilet 
Soaps and the list of miscellaneous articles con~ 
tained in the advertisement but also a set of 
Solid Silver Spoons. Subscribers who write to 
them are perfectly safe in sending $6 with the 
order, and this is the quickest and best way (on 
account of the extra present that is given for 
cash) toget goods from Messrs. J .D. Larkin & 
Co.. Buffalo, N. Y., who certainly exhibit an en- 
terprise and liberality in their desire to intro- 
duce their soaps which is almost unheard of. 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, 


Charity. — Rorrrt MELDEN. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 
“FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 
j With ons “Christ as Leader ineiorls and ee 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Charch 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $ 1.00 
Five copies, 75 centseach, - - - - - 3.75 
Ten copies, 65 centseach, - - —-_ - 6.50 
8 And one to the getter up of the club. 
Fifty copies to oneaddress, - - - —- 25.00 


2"Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


“GOD KNOWS BEST,” 


If we could push ajar the gates of life 
And stand within, and all God’s work- 
ings see, 
Wecould intercept all this doubt and 
strife, 
And for each mystery find a ready key! 


But not to-day. Then be content, sad 
heart! 
God’s plapts, like lilies, pureand white 
unfold; 
We must not tear the tender leaves 
apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
Andif, through patient toil, we reach the 
land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, 
may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and under- 
stand, 
I think that we will say: “God knew 
the best.” 
—Evangelical Churchman. 


The triumph of a just case may 
come late; but when it does come, 
it is due as much to those who failed 
in their first efforts as to those who 
succeeded in their last. 


“Do you know what the moon 
did,” asked Mr. Moody ia one of 
his sermons in Chicago the other 
day, ‘when the dog barked at it?” 
“Kept shining right on.” 


The church that has the most of 
the life of Christ will accomplish 
the most for men. [t brings to 
this truth-seeking and law-investi- 
gating age, the personality it 
needs. And it will at last possess 
the truest theology; for now and 
evermore itis the life that is the 
light of men.—C. C. Everett. 


Said an eminent Congregational 
clergyman to us: “If the Unitarians 
had remained on the foundations 
where Channing and Andrews Nor- 
ton left them, there would now be 
nothing to separate them and us. 
We were always shy of Universal- 
ism, particularly of the Hosea Bal- 
lou type; but today the Universal- 
ists are much closer to us than the 
Unitarians. I believe there is 
nothing of importance to keep 
apart the Liberal Congregational- 


istsand the Conservative Univer- 


salists.” We could offer much «ore 
to the same purport. Genuine 


Christian union is growing. If 
there were more frankness and 


less sectarian prejudice and pride, 
it would grow faster. Let broth- 


erly love continue.— The Christian 


Leader. 


Not long ago a little Protestant 
Episcopal church was dedicated in 
Whittier, Cal. The dear old poet 
and saint whose name the town 
bears wrote: “I see the good in all 
denominations, and hope that all 
will be represented in the settle- 
ment; . . . diligent in business 
and serving the Lord, not wasting 
strength and vitality in spasmodic 
emotions, not relying on creed and 
dogma, but upon faithful obedience 
to the voice of God in the soul. 
I see your town is spoken of as an 
orthodox Quaker colony. I hope 
there will be no sectarian fence 
about Whittier, but that good men, 
irrespective of their creeds, will 
finda home there. Nothing would 
be worse for it than to have the 
idea get abroad that anything like 
intolerance and self-righteousness 
was its foundation.” 


Congregational Singing. 

Dear brother, dear sister, sing! 
Don't sit in church with your 
mouth closed like a steel-trap, but 
open it, and openit wide, and sing. 
And sing all the way through. 
Don’t think that the organist and 
the minister are to give you a 
sacred concert, but remember that 
you, your very self, are to take an 
active part in the worship of God, 
and open your mouth and sing. 
It may be you are nota fine singer 
—few of us are. You. need not 
attempt to Jead the congregation 
in singing unless you know you 
can do it. But you can sing well 
enough to take part. Above all, 
do not sit and look into futures, 
while your pastor strains soul and 
bcdy to have the hymnsung. Get 
a hymn book and look up the 
hymns, and sing. And if you will 
not sing, please do not criticise 
those that do the best they can. 
Better a tone that is incorrect than 
none at al], This word is to all 
the silent worshipers in our 
churches.— Moravian. 


The Children’s Board of Guardians. 


This is asociety organized un- 
der an act of the legislature of In- 
diana in 1889. The subject of neg- 
lected children was brought before 
the people at several conferences 
during the past year. it was shown 
that there were over 550 children 
known by name and history to the 
society, every one of whom would, 
in all human probability, become a 
criminal, prostitute, or pauper 
within five years. A bill was pre- 
pared and finally passed by the 
legislature, without a dissenting 
voice, creating a Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians for Centre Town- 
ship. This board is composed of 
six men and women, serving with- 
out pay. It has the power to take 
custody of all neglected children, 
and to present them to the court. 
It becomes the final guardian of 
all such as, in the judgment of the 
court, are liable to grow up to vice 
and crime. This legislation is the 
most radical that has yet, been 
passed; but it lies within the lim- 
its of the power of the State to 
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protect the children of the State. 


[t has already presented sixty-five 
children to the judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court, and has the custody of 


thirty-four children, 


Newspaper Courage. 


Moral courage is a quality as 


admirable in newspapers as inmen, 


and in these days of alleged con- 
scienceless journalism it is refresh- 
ing to read of an exhibition of news- 


paper moral courage such as is 
graphically described by “ Harper’s 
Weekly” in a recent article on 
George Jones, the proprietor of 
the New York ‘“Limes.” 
“Times” obtained the facts, figures, 
and proofs of the corruption of the 
notorious ‘“I'weed ring” after they 
had been rejected by another New 
York daily, and Mr. Jones deter- 
mined to publish a complete ex- 
posure of the ring: 

“By some means unknown to Mr. 
Jones, Tweed learned that the 
proofs of his guilt were in the hands 
of the “limes.’ Hesent a man to 
Mr. Jones and offered to buy the 
paper at any valnation that might 
be put onit. This offer was made 
in cash, to be paid at once. 


pose to sell his paper at any price. 
‘Then Tweed’s emissary informed 
him that he could accept or do 
worse. ‘I'his conversation occurred 
in Mr. Jones’s office in the ‘Times’ 
Building. Shortly thereafter a law- 
yer who wasa tenant in the same 
building sent for Mr. Jones to come 
to his office, as he wished to see 
him on an important matter. 
Thinking that the business per- 
tained to the building, Mr. Jones 
went to the lawyer’s office, and, 
being ushered into a private room, 
was confronted by Richard B. Con- 
nolly, the Controller, and Tweed’s 
partner in crime. 

“<T don’t want to see this man,’ 
said Mr. Jones, and he turned to 
go out of the place. 

“ ‘for God’s sake,’ exclaimed 
Connolly, ‘let me say one word to 
you. At this appeal Mr. Jones 
stopped. Connolly then made him 
a proposition to forego the pub- 
lication of the documents he had 
in his possession, and offered him 
an enormous sum of money to do 
this. The amount of this offer 
was $5,000,000! As Connolly waited 
for the answer, Mr. Jones said: 

“<T don’t think the devil will 
make a higher bid for me than 
that.’ 

“Connolly then began to plead, 
and drew a graphic picture of what 
one could do with $5,000,000. He 
concluded by saying: 

“Why, with that sum you can 
go to Kuropeand live likea prince.’ 

“¢Ves,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘but I 
should know that I was a rascal. 
I cannot consider your offer, or 
any offer not to publish the facts 
in my possession.’ 


“<A few days thereafter the 


proofs of the frauds came out in 


the ‘Times,’ and were flashed to the 
four quarters of the globe.’— 
Christian Union. 


Mr. 
Jones replied that he did _not..prcs 


The Church Reaching the Masses. 


There are now, in thirty or forty 
cities and towns, several thousand 
church members making regular 
monthly visits upon an average of 
ten families each, in the interest 
of their church and Christian lite. 
These forces represent a large 
number of churches of all denomi- 
nations, aroused to the duty and 
privilege of undertaking to preach 
the gospel to every creature. 

The common plan of calling out 
the forces is, first, for each pastor 


Mr.:to select his “supervisors,” one 
l efficient layman for every hundred 
The,of his members, and then select 


ten visitors for each supervisor. 
These visitors are properly in- 
structed for their work before un- 
dertaking it. 

Each supervisor’s district is 
subdivided into fields of about ten 
families each, and tu each field is 
assigned a visitor, who is expected 
to call monthly, that through per- 
soval acquaintance there may he 
acquired an influence which shall 
be used to win the family to Christ 
and the Chureh. 

The monthly meeting. which is 
necessary for reports, discussions, 
snesestions and instructien, is 


‘often of infenSe Interest as wel as 


great profit. 
Frank RussEtt, N. Y. 
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Yor Our Best Words. 
Is Future Punishment Everlast- 
ing? 

It is well to raise, discuss and 
answer important questions. Such, 
for instance, as Bro. Beane of New- 
buryport,Mass., has done ( viz.) “Is 
Future Punishment Everlasting?” 
The true answer to this question 
dependson the answer to anoth- 
er,—“Is Sin Everlasting?” Ifsin 
is everlasting, then the punishment 
of it will be everlasting —not other- 
wise, for one great object of pun- 
ishment is the reformation of the 
sinner; and when this object is ob- 
tained, there is no further need of 
punishment in his case. Then par- 
don comesin and prevents further 
punishment from being inflicted. 
Nothing but continued sin confines 
a sinner in hell—nothing but con- 
tinuancein sin shuts a sinner out 
of heaven. 


The grand mission of our Lord 
and Savior is the salvation of all 
sinners, through faith in him, from 
their sins. ‘‘His name shall be 
called Jesus, because he shall save 
his people from their sins.” And 
he also says with reference to the 
influence of his death on the eross, 
“T, if I be lifted up from the earth 
will draw all men unto me,” sig- 
nifying whai death he should die. 
Again Christ says, “I am not come 
to judge the world, but to save 
the world -—-that which was 
lost.” Sin puts a person ia a 
lost condition. The sinner is saved 
from that condition only when he 
forsakes it for the exact opposite 
holy condition. We have no rea- 
son to doubt that the objeet of 
Christ’s mission will be fully ae- 
complished.—Increase S. Lincoln. 

Witton, N. H., March 27, 1890. 
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“A Puner Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its Leaaty and its power.”— William Ellery 
Channing. 

“Heaven's zate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Unitarianism, aswe understand 
and advocate it, means spiritual 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL., May, 1, 1890 


Are There Three Persons in the 
Godhead? 

If we claim that Jesus is God 
and the Holy Spirit is also God, 
each a distinct person from the 
Father, and yetequal to Him, then, 
are we not compelled to confess 
that each of these persons is him- 
self God? But if each of these 
persons is himself God, what in 
reason can prevent us from beliey- 
ing and saying that there are three 
Gods In fact, this is just What 
many persons understand by the 
doctrine of the Trinity,so far as 
they understand anything about 
it. When you tell people that the 
Son is God and the Holy Ghost is 
also God, each having all the attri- 
butes of the Father,who is God also, 
you virtually tell them that there 
are a plurality of Gods, or three 
Gods instead of one. 


Very justly, i think, may the 
heathen, as they do, accuse some 
Christians of teaching the doctrine 
of three Gods. Thereare millions 
of civilized and eniightened peo- 
ple who cannot for their lives see 
this doctrine as anything but a 
doctrine of three Gods, and how 
shall we expect the already idola- 
trous and benighted heathen to 
see and understand any better? 
Ought we not for their sakes, and 
the rest of mankind, be a little 
more intelligible in our interpre- 
tations of the Word of Life? 


SHOCKING ABSURDITIES. 


The apostle Paul frequently 


defenses 


as “the only true God,’ and de- 
clared it to be life eternal to know 
the Father as the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent (John xvii. 3); but if this 
person who was sent be also 
Jehovah, then there must be two 
Jehovahs, or this only true God 
Jehovah sent himself! Such are 
some of the shocking absurdities 
into which we are inevitably led in 
attempting to harmonize the words 
of the chief apostle, and the Master 
himself. 
“ol 17's A MYSTERY.” 

When we begin to reason against 
such unscriptural and absurd doe- 
trines, we are often met with the 
ery: “QO, these things are myste- 
ries! You must believe them wheth- 
er you understand them or not.” 

Isit not time that Protestants 
dropped this old ery of supersti- 
tion and bigotry? “lf reason be 
against a man, aman will always 
be against reason.” “This,” said 
John Wesley, ‘has been confirmed 
by the experience of all ages.” 
Said Dr. Adam Clarke, “The doc- 
trine which cannot stand the test 
of rational investigation cannot be 
true.” And this is why Unitari- 
ans reject the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. Nevertheless, men have stul- 
tified their reason by declaring 
that “the more absurd any divine 
mystery is, the greater honor we 
do God by believing it.” 

LORD BACON’S PAPADOX. 


In accordance with this theory 
of honoring God by believing ab- 
surdities, Lord Bacon wrote a 

umber of “Christian Paradoxes” 
in which he defines “a Christian 
to be one who believes three to be 
one, and one to be three; a father 
not to be older than his son; a son 
to be equal with his father; and 
one proceeding from both to be 
equal with both; he believing three 
persons in one nature, and two na- 
tures in one person. He believes 
a virginto be a mother ofa son 
and that very son of hers to be her 
maker. Hebelieves him to have 
been shut up ina narrow room, 
whom heaven and earth cannot 
contain;”’ &e., &e. 

In an age when such doctrines 
were taught as orthodox and circu- 
lated in tract form “for the use of 
the poorer sort of Christians,” as 
we are informed these Paradoxes 
were, isit any wonder that there 
are Bolingbrokes, Voltaires, and 
Tom Paines? As another truly re- 
marks, “Well may Papists, in their 
of Transubstantiation, 
triumph over Protestants who 
adopt such principles.” 


But such doctrines are the sta- 


speaks of the God and Father of} ple of many of the written confes- 


our Lord Jesus Christ (2 Cor. xi. 
31; Eph. i. 3,17; Heb. i 9); but 
to interpret Paul’s language by 
men’s theory that Christ is really 
God, we make the apostle say that 
God has a Father (and of course 


sions of faith to this day. The 
ouly difference between now and 
then is, that they are not often 
preached about, because those who 
have thoughtlessly assented to 
them really do not and cannot 


cannot be self-existent); and what} themselves believe them. 


is still more absurd, that the Lord | 


We should not wonder that men 


Jesus is God and Father of him-| deriving their ideas of the Chris- 


self! 


tian Religion from such distorted 


Again,Jesus prayed tothe Father | views, should reject it entirely and 


become scoflinginfidels. It is for- 
tunate for the truth as itis in 
Jesus, that many of the Master’s 
followers have, in every age, pre- 
ferred to be called heretics rather 


than accept such erroneous 
teachings. 


The Unitarians of Winona, Minn., dedicated 
their new church on April 8. Rey J. Li. Jones 
preached the sermon, A large number of minis - 
ters were present, many of whom took part in 
the exercises, ‘The father ofthis movement, Roy, 
J. H. Crooker of Madison, Wis., was not able to 


be present. Winonais a pleasant city of 20,000 
people and the new church to be ministered to by 
Rey. W. F. Greenman, promises good fruitage. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Minnesota 
State Conference was held at Winona, April 8 
and, A part of the services was the dedication 
of the new church. The reports of missionary 
work within the state and in Dakota were very 
encouraging. Movements have been established 
at Aitkin and Fargo. The charch at Duluth now 
has a pastor, and meetings have beeu held at 
Brainerd, Grand orks, Jamestown and Huron, 
The new Unitarian Society at Fargo was received 
into the Conference. Mr. Jansen told of his work 
among the Scandinavians, 


Rey. A. B. Curtis resigns his charge at Big Rap- 
ids, Mich., May 1. 

Rey. T. Jefferson Valentine, of Boston, has 
taken charge of the Unitarian church at Duluth, 
Minn. This church has been pastorless since Rey. 
J. H. West went to Boston and started the ‘New 
Ideul.” 


Rev. J. H. Crooker of Madison, Wis., recently 
preached on The Publie School and the Catho- 
lies,” in which he defended the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin declaring the 
reading of the Bible in schools as unconstitu- 
tional. 

All Soul’s Church, Chicago, is about to try the 
experiment of duplicating the morning service 
in the evening-repeating as wear as may be hymns, 
readings and sermon. 


At the late meeting of the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference in Kansas City it was voted to make the 
Sunday School the leading topic of the next meet- 
ing of the Conference; to hold 2 Union Pienic 
at Bismarck Grove, June 17; to request each 
church organization to appoint a committee to 
co-operate in the Post Office Mission Work; and 
appointed two delegates to the meeting of the 
Association of Western Conferences to be held in 
Chicago in October. 

A Summer Assembly and Sunday School Insti- 
tute istobe held in Helena Valley, Wis., next 
August. For inquiries and suggestions address 
Mrs. K. T, Leonard, Sec’y of ,the Unitarian 8. 8. 
Society, Chicago. 

The Western Unitarian Anniversaries are to be 
held in Chicago, May 6,7 and 8, Day sessions at 
All Soul’s church, corner Oakwood Boulevard 
and Langley avenue; evening sessions in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, opposite All Soul’s. 


The movement at Alameda, Cal., seems to indi- 
cate success. It will make the third Unitarian 
church on the Bay, the other two being at Oak- 
land and San Francisco. 


The Unitarian Society at Tacoma, Wash,, is re- 
ported us prospering with the growth of the city. 
The great need in the Sound country is for more 
Unitarian ministers, so a correspondent reports 
to the “Christian Register.” 

‘The Unitarian Society of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
expects to occupy their new chapel in September, 


Rey. Arthur Beavis, late minister at lowa City 
has received the degree of M.D. from the med- 
ical department of the State University. 


There are four or five settled Universalist min- 
isters in California, and it has been suggested 
that a union of efforts with the Unitarians should 
be made. 


At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club in 
St. Louis the evening was devoted to Theodore 
} Parker. A very appreciative paper was read by 
Thos. L. Dimmock and remarks made by Revs. 
J. VY. Blake, A. W. Gould, N. M. Mann and Mrs. 
: C. P. Woolley who were invited guests for the 
evening. 

Rey. N. M. Mann of Omaha lately made a flying 
visit to Alton where he taught school thirty years 
ago. He made tender inquiries concerning Rey. 
J, G, Foreman who had befriended him many years 
ago and firstinduced him to study for the Unita- 
rian ministry. 

Rey. H, G, Spaulding, Secretary of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, Boston is expecting 
to visit Denver some time in the month of May. 

A Universalist church free of debtand costing 
$50,000 was dedicated in Pasadena, Cal., April 13. 
{ The “Christian Leader’ of April 24, has inter- 
esting reports of the commencement of Rey. 
George L. Perin’s journey to Japan. 


had a six o’clock morning service on Easter every 
morning since the church was first organized. 
On April 6, of this year seventy persons were 
present. Atthe united service of Church and 
Sunday School in the afternoon eight persons 
united with the Charch and two babes were 
christened. 


The thirteenth annual Unitarian 
will be held at Weirs, N. H., 
July 27, and clossng Sunday, aoe 3, The new- 
lyincorporated Grove Meetin ssociation has 
ee gatherings in charge, and will spare no ef- 
fortsto make the occasion this hhgnl profitable 
= attractive. A full program will be pablished 

ter. 


1 grove meeting 
beginning Sunday, 


The Unitarian charch of Shelbyville, DL, has | 


NOTES. 


Rey. J. E. Roberts of All Souls Church, 
Kansas City, hasbeen preaching a series 
of sermons on “he Story of Religion.” 
The Kansas City “Times” has reported 
them. We should liked to have made 
room in this issue for the one on “ogic 
and Formula.” It is excellent. 


Thanks for an encouraging letter in re- 
gard to Our Best Words from Rev. Var- 
num Lincoln of Andover, Mass. We ever 
hold this good man’s name in grateful 
memory for a marriage ceremony he per- 
formed for us thirty-three years ago next 
November. 


We have received scores of friendly 
letters within the last month in regard to 
the cireulation of Our Best Words and 
also several new subscribers. Thanks! 


RECEIVED. 

“A Six Years Course of Study”arranged 
for the Uniform Topic or graded System., 
Number One. 

é of Religion 
(1) General Outline t eed of Danse 
(2) Baginnings: The legend ofthe Story 
First Year’s Work in Course. 
* Western Unitarian Conference 8. 5S 
Society, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Price 15ets per copy. 


If you would have one of the truest, 
best discourses ever made on the subject 
read “The good and Evilin the Teach- 
ings of Mr. Moody” by Rev. J, T. Sun- 
derland—a sermon preached 1n the Uni- 
tarian church, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Saturday evening, Jen. 19, 1890. 


“The Two Greatest Forces in the Pro- 
| duction of Human Happiness” By Rey. 
Increase Summer Lincoln, D. D., of Wil- 
ton N. H. We shall give extracts in an 
early number from this interesting ad- 
dress. 


| 


PROHIBITION CONVENTION IN A UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH. 


The prohibitionists of McLean county 
are requested to meet in convention in 
this city, Bloomington, [1l,, on the 20th of 
May 1890 at the Unitarian church at 10 
o'clock a. m. to choose thirty delegates 
to the State convention which meets here 
on May 27. 

P. S.—For the purpose of adding in- 
terest to the occasion, we haye-arranged 
for a Demorest Gold Medal Contest, at 
7:30 p. m. 

Ten winners of Silver Medals, from 
differents parts of the county will con- 
test for the prize. 

good musical program will Le 
presented.—Bloomington Lancet. 

The aboveis the house of worship for 


the Congregation of which Governor 
Fifer’s wife isan active and beloved 
member. 


DOGMATIC REFORM IN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 

A sermon preached on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 23, and repeated by request on Sun- 
day, March 9, 1890, in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Philadelphia, by Joseph 
May, pastor of the church,and published 
by the society (Philadelphia: Bicking 
Print, 1 South Tenth street.) 

The following note accompanying the 
above very timely and able discourse 
will make it still more interesting to 
many of our readers who holdin loving 
and grateful memory the name: 

SAMUEL JOSEPH MAY, 


In preparing this discourse 1 had so 
constantlyin mind that trne servant of 
Christ, my Father—whose hatred of slav— 
ery of the person was exceeded only by 
his abhorrence ofthe slavery of the mind 
and heart, and whose last publication 
was a protest against these doctrines of 
the Confession of Faith which it is now 
proposed to expunge—that I cannot re- 
sist the impulse to associatethese pages 
with his revered name. w. M. 


Tivery Presbyterian Pastor and Elder 
|in the land should read this discourse. 


LAND FOR SALE CHEAP. 


SEVEN FARMS FOR SALE IN SHELBY CO. 
ILL., VERY CHEAP, 


ONE FARM IN HOLT COUNTY, NEBRASKA, 


ONE FARM IN KANSAS. 


1OOOO ACRES PINE LAND 1n ALABAMA 


Write for particulars to (mentioning this 


paper. GkO, D. CHAFEE, 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


OUR B ies: T 


WORDS. 
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For Our Best Words. 
NOT DEAD, 


BY MRS, L, A. HASKELL, 


Dead? Oh, no, she is not dead to us,— 

Albeit we see her lying thus, 

White, and cold, unanswering asa stone; 

Lovingly we call her still our own, 

So late her eyes looked fondly into ours, 

So late the passions, love, and powers 

OF life’s endowment were all hers, 

Freely to use, as the free wind stirs 

The clover blossoms, or the lark’s wings 

Cleave the upper air, the while he sings 

His gladsome song. And as the sun 

Sinks down the low west, earth’s circuit 
run, 

Only another day to tread anew 

His wonted path across the boundless 
blue, 

So from that strange miracle of sleep, 

God's angels for His beloved keep, 

Springs the new life no death can sever, 

In the great Heart of God forever. 

Auton, Inu. 


te 
DR. A. A. LIVERMORE. 


WILL PERMANENTLY RETIRE FROM THE 

' MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 1N 
JUNE. 

From “The Crawford Journal” of Meadville,Pa. 

On Saturday, April 4, the Trustees | 
of the Meadyille Theological School re- 
ceived notice from Rey. Dr. Livermore 
that he had, upon careful consideration, | 
decided to give up his connection entire- 
ly with the School at the expiration of 
his term as President at the close of the 
present school year,early in June. It 
had been hoped by the Trustees that Dr. 
Livermore would accept the proffer made 
in the following resolutions, adopted at 
a previous meeting of the Board: 

Resolved, Uponthe suggestion of the Board 
of Instruction, weinyite Rev. A. A. Livermore, 
D. D., to continue his connection with the Mead- 
ville Theological School as Instructor and for 
services so to be rendered, offer him the use of 
Home No. 1,as his residence during the five 
years from June next, if such eervices shall con- 
tinue so long. 

hesolved, That the Board also appropriate $3(0 
per annum, or 80 much thereof as may be neces- 
sary to make the sum subscribed for the benefit 
of Dr. Livermore by friends of the Sohool, ap- 
proximate $1,000 per annum, said appropriation 
to continue so long as he may be connected with 
the school, 

Dr. Livermore’s former residence was 
in Wilton, New Hampshire. He owns a 
pleasant home there, where for many 
years he has spent the summer vacation. 
He hopes to be able to perform some 
long delayed literary work, and, taking 
everything into consideration, has de- 
cided to reside elsewhere. The regret at 
the decision will be universal in this 
community, for we had all hoped to have 
Dr. Livermore with us. Thathe may 
for many years enjoy a well earned rest 
from labor and care, will be the hearty 
wish of this community. 


THE CREED REVISION. 


A Great Religious Struggle in the 
Presbyterian.Church. 


Rey. Mr. Exior Txincs a New 
PRESBYTERIANISM WILL EMERGE 
AS A SEPARATE CHURCH-RELIG- 
1on’s' FounpDATIoON IN Human 
NATURE. 


Rev. T. L. Eliot preached at the 
Unitarian church, April 14,1890, on 
“What Revision of the Westmin- 
ster Catechism Ultimately Means.” 
His text was Psalm xi. 3: 


If the foundations be destroyed, what 
will the righteous do? 


During the past week some local 
public interest has attached to dis- 
cussion in presbytery of the ques- 
tion of creed revision... . 

I have attended the debate, 
which has taken place in the local 
presbytery, with a strong desire 
to trace the drift and discern what 
are the real forces controlling a 
great and honorable brotherhood 
of Christians; what also may be 
the tendency of the movement now 
inaugurated for a reformed theo- 
logical standard. 


is felt, if not by the majority in 
numbers, certainly by the major- 
ity in intellectual and spiritual 
powers, of the Presbyterian 
chureh;and secondly, that: “How 
much shall be changed?” is a main 
question, destined to arouse one 
of the most memorable discussions: 
and heart-burnings ever known in 
the history of modern Christian- 
ity. There are giants in our days, 
as wellas in Calvin’s, or Augus- 
tine’s, or St. Paul’s—and the bat- 
tle of the Anakim, which will be 
looked for in the next two or three, 
general assemblies of this church, 
may be prophesied to bea specta- 
cle of fears and hopes, of master 
strategies, of mortal wounds, of 
heroism, and it may be of “divine 
schism”—equal in significance to 
those of the fifteenth century ref- | 
ormation. For whoever is at all 
familiar with the course of intel- 
lectual history during the past fif- 
ty years knows that the world is| 
indeed at an epoch-making stage 
of thought. 


A COPERNICAN SYSTEM OF THOUGHT. 


The change in astronomy from 
the standpoint of Ptolemy, with 
his geocentric universe—a flat 
earth, about which the sun, moon | 
and stars moved—to the stand- 
point of Copernicus and Galileo, | 
Kepler and Newton, is nota more 
stupendous change than the human 
reason has passed and is passing 
through concerning the origins | 
and methods of life, concerning 
man’sthoughts and God’s thoughts, 
man’s ways and God’s ways. This 
tremendous movement is some- 
times characterized as the “His- 
toric method,” whose formula is to 
reach back, step by step, from so- 
ciety as it now exists to society as 
it was; and to trace the life con- 
nections from what now sways 
human thought and action, to that 
of the immediate preceding age, 
which again has its due order of 
vital development, and its due or- 
ganic relation, to an age more 
primitive, and to forms or symbols 
of thought more rude. 

I have but a single object today, 
namely, onthe one hand, to draw 
your attention to the ineyitable-! 
ness with which religious and ec- 
clesiastical institutions and creeds 
have been drawn into this vast 
sweeping current of intelligence, 
and to point you to the signs of the 
times, which make it probable that 
the Presbyterian church will be- 
come the elected arena for the dra- 
matic collision between the old 
and the new. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY. 


Perhaps the first statement 
needs no enlarging, for is it not 
patent to every reader, is it not 
thrust to the front in every paper, 
or periodical, or book, profound or 
bright (as witness the leaders in 
this morning’s “Oregonian,” ) that 
religious thought and institutions 
cannot escape the tests which have 
been so epoch-making, and so di- 
vinely fruitful in other fields? As 
a matter of fact, for the past thirty 
or forty years, the bearing of this 
new “Copernican” system of think- 
ing upon religion, has profoundly 
interested the greatest minds of 
the continent. First Germany and 
Holland, then the English univer- 
sities and schools of Scotland, have 
taken up the great task—and 
while, without were fightings and 
within were fears, there have been 
scholars who haye steadily put to 
that master key to unlock the 
truth of religious history. 

Part of the historic method is a 


‘Two things seem very plain: 
First, that some need of revision 


profound confidence in the unity 
of the Universe and the unity 


; ment. 


of human intelligence; and this 
confidence is applied with careful 
testings, to all the religions of the 
race, Part of the historic metho l, 
is the use of comparison as to the 
orders of ideas throughout differ- 
ent ages, and among different fam- 
ilies of mankind, and this princi- 
ple is also applied to religious; 
ideas and institutions. 


Again, within Christian history 
the same great method takes up its 
patient task to restore a true coli- 
ception of origins and develop- 
Setting to one side the 
sacro-sanct atmosphere, in which 
age has invested customs or forms, 
it endeavors to trace the actual 
beginnings and sequences of the 
institutions and the familiar doc- 
trines of Christendom. For ex- 
amples, readily obtainable of such 
work, I may refer to Dean Stan- 
ley’s “Christian Institutions” or 


contents of thought, or recast the 
whole habit of the mind. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON ELECTED 
BATTLE GROUND. 


Why, may we predict that the 
general assembly of the Presby- 
terian church is to be the pitched 
battle ground of the higher criti- 
cism, with the old way? Because 
on the one hand this great historic 
church has an ecclesiastical sys- 
fem, carrying both externa] order 
aud discipline, and the authority 
of doctrine; and on the other hand 
has too much conscience, too great 
sincerity and immediateness to 
leave the plow in any half-plowed 
or shallow furrow. For the latter 
reason the whole matter of contro- 
versy must ultimately come up, 
and a minority, in whom this new 
light from God shines, must fol- 
low it, must press it upon their 
fellows, or themselves be pressed. 


Canon Hatch on “Ihe Organiza- 
tionof Karly Christian Churches.” 


Ido not see how any rational 


!man can read with care such work, 


and not feel himself in a stream of | 
light. I do not see how any 
churchman, can read the latter 
book, andnot be ¢onyerted fron, 
the doctrine of apostolic succes- 
sion, as ecclesiastically maintained. 
The church fathers are shorn of 
much pseudo authority, when their 
extraordinary credulities and in- 
consequences of arguments are 
carefully classified; the eontro- 
versies over bishops, presbyters 
and orders are forever cleared, by 
the historic method of inquiry in- 
to their origin and development, 
and the authority of church coun- 
cils often collapses when cast into 
true perspective and proportion. 
The divine hand is seen in the his- 
tory, notthrough miracle and fa- 
yoritism, but inthe same kind of 
moral aud spiritual sequences, that 
are taking place under our eves. 


MODERN CRITICISM—THE BIBLE. 


Now the same method could not 
be held back from investigating 
the sacred books—the literature 
which surrounded the Hebrew 
people, and the Apostolic Chris- 
tian age. The Bible isa collection 
of books extending over many cen- 
turies. The examinations of these 
books and the classification of their 
contents has occupied the highest 
powers of the great scholars of the 
present century. The light of 
philology, the science of compara- 
tive religion, the study of primi- 
tive culture, avd above all the 
scientific method of ascertaining 
from the contents of each 
book its own evidence of time, 
place, object and limit, in the 
order of reiigious development, 
have brought so much light to bear 
upon the Scriptures that we may 
say our knowledge now isto the 
knowledge of 250 years since as is 
noonday to moonlight or a candle 
flame. It is this light and this great 
method whose push is compelling 
the creeds to “revise their expres- 
sions.” 


The resistance, of course, comes 
mainly from the fear that revision 
means ultimate revolution. But 
the demand, ‘‘Let the light shine,” 
is felt by the coming church to be 
an authentic Divine message, as 
authentic as that chronicled on 
any sacred page or issued by a 
sacerdotal throne; for do not all 
true souls, all men of faith, betieve 
that the fountain of life and light 
flows now as richly as in any dis- 
tant past. They do not dictate 
the consequences of light, but ac- 
cept them—eyen if the effect is to 
take away cherished forms and 


For the former reason the conflict 
must be intensely earnest, since 
the decision becomes binding upon 
every member and involves organic 
change. 


The Presbyterian church, rather 
than the Methodist or Episcopal 
will witness the great battle of the 
new reformation, because its tem- 
per isas a whole more intellectual 
and argumentative than the others; 
more forceful of issues and stub— 
born against heresies, and there- 
fore a better soil for martyrdoms. 
The words I have taken as a text 
are one of the battle cries. 


The creed will be regarded by 
one party asa foundation not to 
be touched. Revision, they will 
say, means revolution. “Youcap- 
not touch one part of the logical 
chain of doctrine without imperil- 
ing all the rest.” The other party 
will declare for statements more 
scriptural; for expressions of doc- 
trine better fitting to the actual 
preaching of the Gospel toall man- 
kind. 


In such a battle changes of 
front are inevitable, and in some 
one of these the Bible itself will 
become an issue; the real nature 
of its authority, the meaning of 
inspiration, the composition of its 
books and the lawful use to be 
made of its contents in spiritual 
experience or in determining the 
form of the present doctrine and 
faith, will become the burning 
questions, not to be settled in any 
one assembly or any single genera- 
tion. 


WILL THERE BE A SCHISM ? 


It is thought to be a mournful 
thing to predict schism, or the 
cutting off of branches, but in one 
way or the other it seems to me in- 
evitable that a new Presbyterian- 
ism will emerge as a separate 
church. The habit of mind in that 
body, carrying the tradition of 
Covenanter and Huguenot, is too 
strenuous and sincere to permit 
of compromise on vital matters; 
witness 1667, witness 1843, in 
Scotland, and the slavery contest 
in America. 


The men of faith in the present 
revealing light, youchsafed from 
God through tne studies of the 
historical school—men like Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, of Scot- 
land, and his compeers, Knight, 
Principal Cavid, McFarlan and 
others—will gather at every assem- 
bly, and will not be silenced, for 
they, too, seek a city which hath 
foundations whose builder and 
maker is God. “God’s word” for 
them will not mean, as it now does 
to the mass of Christians, “the 
Bible only,” “the Bible blindly 
read as a unit,” “the Bible excep- 
tionally inspired,” but the Word of 
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God will include the light of all} and finish the course when they do. 


truth from whatever source, and 
whose latest syllables are now 
speaking through the moving in- 
tellect and conscience of the race. 
But their adversaries, men of 
equal conscience and sincerity will 
cling as with hooks of steel to the 
“old way.” 

The inertia is tremendous to 
hold them there. 
form then that revision at first 
takes, we may look for other bat-| 
tles soon than those affecting ‘“ex-; 
pressions” or omissions, in the; 
Westminster symbol. It must at’ 
Jast,in open assembly, front the; 
spirit of modern criticism and; 
prove it angel or devil, or it must: 
take its own place, among thei 
thing, that can be shaken as of| 
things that are made. ‘The books 
of the Seriptures also must be sub- 
mitted, unflinchingly, to the same 
great test, and only so can the real 
foundations of religien be known. 

The foundation of religion is in 
human nature, inthe human soul 
itself as God made it, not in any 
literature. Literatures only illus- 
trate a foundation already consti- 
tuted. In such a search the right- 
eous need not fear. The eternal 
element in the Scriptures, that 
which made them possible, will 
survive. The word of God—his 
open communication with man by 
reason and conscience, by prophets 
and leaders, the word of our God, 
abideth forever.—From The Port- 
land (Oregon) Oregonian. 


ome Circle. 


LEND A HAND. 


Here is a gem from ‘‘Lend a Hand,” 
which magazine. by the way, grows 
better and better, as how can it help do- 
ing with Edward Everett Hale and Mary 
Lowe Dickinson to conduct it: 


“Look up, my soul, not down; 
God’s face will smile, not frown, 
Look out, my heart, not in; 
To doubt Christ were a sin. 
Look not still behind, 
O troubled mind. 
Forward! Thyself forget; 
Pay thou the debt 
Of love which thou dost owe 
To all men, friend and foe. 
Trust God whate’er betide, 
Faith, Hope, and Love thy guide, 
And Heaven thy sure reward. 
Till then 
Praise thou the Lord. 
Amen.” 


First Lesson For Boys. 


Hat lifted in saying “good-bye,” 
or “how do you do?” 

Hat lifted when offering a seat 
in a ear, or in acknowledging a 
favor. 

Keep step with any one you walk 
with. 

Always precede a lady upstairs, 
and ask her if you may precede 
her in passing through 2. crowd or 
public place. 

Hat off the moment yeu enter a 
street door, and when you enter 
into a private hall or office, 

Let a lady pass first always, un- 
less she asks you to precede her. 

{nm the parlor stand until every 
lady in the room is seated, also 
older people. 

Rise if a lady comes in after sou 
are seated, and stand until she 
takes a seat. 

Look people straight in the face 
when speaking or being spoken to. 

Let ladies pass through a door 
first, standing aside for them. 

Inthe dining room take your 
seat after ladies and elders. 

Never play with knife, fork or 
spoon. ot. 

Do not take your napkin in a 
bunek in your hand. 

Eat as fast or as slow as others, 


Rise when ladies leave the room, 


and stand until they are out. 


If all go out together, gentlemen 


stand by the door till ladies pass. 


Avoid noise in eating, and 


smacking of the lips should be 


avoided. 
Cover the mouth with hand or 


2 napkin when obliged to remoye 
Whatever the! anything from it. 


Use your handkerchief unob- 
trusively always——New York 
Press. 


The King’s Garden. 
BY JULIA HOLT. 


Dolly stood and watched the 
old yellow Millville bus drive out 
under the maples, through the big 
gate and off down the road back 
toward town. Then she turned 
and stole softly up to the sitting 
room, where the stranger was rest- 
ing onthe lounge. Dolly thought 
she never had seen any one with 
such a white face and such black, 
very black hair. It was a very 
thin, tired face, but yetit was such 
a kind face, Dolly thought. By- 
and-by he dropped asleep, and Dol- 
lv went away. 

Next morning Dolly ran singing 
out on the cool porch where the 
morning-glories grew, to gather a 
dainty boquet for the breakfast 
table, but stopped suddenly in the 
doorway, for there sat the strange 
young man in the big willow 
rocker. 

“Come here, little maid,’ he 
said, and his voice was very kind 
and deep. “Are you Dolly?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Dolly, go- 
ing up and putting her dimpled 
hand in his big, out stretched one, 
and not feeling very much afraid 
of him after all: “I’m Dolly.” 

And don’t you think, when mam- 
ma came to say that breakfast was 
ready, she was actually upin the 
big chair beside him and learning 
to love him. 

He had told her all about his 
older sisterat their home in the 
city,and about her canary bird 
pets, and that he had come outinto 
the country totry to get well 
again. But the Millville doctor 
looked very grave when he came 
out to see him, and had a long 
talk with Mrs. Martin before he 
went away. 

As the days went by, Dolly 
earned every day to love the kind 
face and voice, and they had long 
talks together that reached down 
to the very depth of her child na- 
ture. 

They were out in the blossomy 
garden one morning, and Will 
had been talking about the beauti- 
ful gardens of Heaven and of the 
Master who walks there. 

“JT wonder if we'll ever find each 
other in the gardens, Mr. Will? 
They must beso very large,” 

The man looked down into the 
child’s face, flushed and earnest. 

“Dolly,” he answered, ‘‘we can 
all find the gardens of the King; 
and, little one, we can have a 
King’s garden in our own hearts.” 

Dolly looked up at him with 
wide, wondering eyes. 

“How, Mr. Will?” 

Suppose, Dolly, that every time 
you are cross and impatient a 
weed should grow in your heart, 
and every time you grow angry 
and ery a little nettieshould spring 
up for every tear-drop.” 

“Oh, dear!” came a muftled voice 
from the red face hidden suddenly 
in Dolly’s apron. ‘I didn’t mean 
to be cross this morning!” 

“And suppose that eyery time 
you smile a beautiful lily should 


blossom, and when you are kind 
and thoughtful of mamma’s com- 
forts, a host of bright pansy faces 
should smile, and when you carry 
a cup of cold water to a thirsty old | 
man, there should bubble up a} 
beautiful spring to run off among 


the flowers, rippling and dancing.” | 
into the | 


Dolly was looking up 
young:man’s face now, andas he 
went on, her eyes grew deep and 
solemn. 

“And by-and-by, when your gar-| 
den is all fair and sweet, the King 
will walkin it every morning, and, 
at his touch, the weeds will wither | 
and the blossoms grow brighter, a 
little bird named Joy will begin 
to sing, and only youcan hear his 
song.” 

“Would the King come into my 
little garden?” asked Dolly in an 
awed voice. 

“Dolly,” the man’s voice was 
very reverent and tender. “He 
has come into mine.” 

Then she drew a long breath, 
and, looking back in after-years, 
she could see that the thought 
shaped all her after-life.”’ a 

“Mr. Will, 1 want the King to 
come into’my heart, too.” 

Mr. Will lay back in his chair 
with his eyes closed, and Dolly 
though he was asleep, but by-and- 
by, when she looked up again, he 
was looking down at her, and he 
answered her, but his voice 
sounded very queer: 

“He will cometo every one who 
asks Him.” 

Then Dolly began to look for 
little things that would make the 
flowers grow, and day by day she! 
found little kindnesses to do aud 
pleasant words to say. All through 
the happy summer the flowers 
flourished, and the weeds came, 
too, sometimes, but one morning 
she stole into Mr. Will’s side with 
a very happy face. 

“Mr. Will, the King has come 
into my garden.” 

And the young man bent and 
kissed the sweet child’s face. The 
voice that answered her was very 
low and weak: 

Dolly, I am going soon up into 
the Master’s gardens, and some- 
time you must come too.” 

Dolly looked up. 

“T’m sorry you're going away,’ 
she answered simply. 

That nighthe sat onthe porch 
and watched the sunset, and when 
Dolly came to him she found him 
asleep, so deeply asleep that she 
could not awaken him. 

Daily, as years passed by, the 
garden of Dolly’s heart grew more 
sweet and fair, the King came 
every day into its fair borders, and 
the music that sounded there found ; 
its way into Dolly’s voice, and 
the light and the sweetness shone 
in her face, and through her clear 
eyes one saw as through open win- 
dows the sweetness and purity of 
hersoul. Shall not we, too, have 
a King’s garden in our hearts?— 
Herald and Presbyter. 

A little girl who made frequent 
use of the word “guess,” was cor- 
rected for it,and told to say “pre- 
sume,” instead. Onone day on 
telling a caller how her mother 
made her aprons, she said: “Mam- 
ma don’t cut my dresses an’ aprons 
by a pattern. She just looks at 
me and presumes!” 
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Tus Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1625. Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. 

1st. To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 

2d. To prodnce union, sympathy, and co-oper-~ 
ation among Liberal Chrictians. 

3d, To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculeating correct views of xeligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 
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truth, 
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ministry. 
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BY REV. J, T. SUNDERLAND, M. A. 
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The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 

The Men who wrote it. 

Its Relation to the Times from which it came. 

Its Progressive Character. 

How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. 

The Nature of its Inspiration, 

Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of both 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

Its Fallibility or Infallibility, 

Analogies between it and the other Great Sacred 
Books of the World. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us 
the cream of the cream of the best thought and 
scholarship upon these subjects,’’—Chicago Times 

“The author has approathed his subject in, the 
most reverent spirit, and let shine in his little 
work the best lights of modern Biblical litera- 
ture.”’—Chicago Tribune. 

“I can most heartily recommend this capital 
work.” —RoBERT COLLYER. 

“We know of no other book which presents in 
a clear, brief, popular way, such a scientific, 
rational, reverent and tender study of a grea t 
Fence 5 aod Bible.”—Unitarian Herald (Eng- 
and, 


May be ordered from the office of “The Unita- 
rian,’ Ann Arbor, Michigan, or any book-store, 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity. 
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ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 

Lofty as in the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.”’ 
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TO ONEIN THE GREAT WORLD, 


You would not eat the apple’s skin, 
The peacock’s feathers give no food; 

You seek the fragrant pulp within, 
And solid meat for str igth renewed. 


Ev’n so, the vanished rind of things 
That glow and glitter to the eye, 

No nourishing contentment brings, 
And, if you feed on it, you die. 


JotiA Warp Howe. 
Newport, R. I., Aug.7, 1839. 


Since 1830 the Congregational- 
ists of Boston have started thirty- 
four churches in that city and 
abandoned seteen, 


An eminent Universalist Theo- 
logical Professor when asked what 
he regarded as the difference be- 
tween Universalist and Unitarian 
theology, replied: “I see no dif- 
ference. In my work with my 
classes I make quite as much use 
of Unitarian books as_ of Univer- 
salist.” 


A bishop once said: “My child, 
tell me where God isand I will 
give you an orange.” The child re- 
plied: ‘‘My lord you tell me where 
heis not, and I will give you two.” 


If you think you are only to be- 
lieve the Gospel, you are mistaken; 
you are also to live the Gospel; 
you should be a living epistle 
of Christ, “known and read of all 
men.” 


The Rey. R. C. Moore who was 
refused appointment by the Con- 
gregational Prudential Committee 
as aforeign missionary and who 
was afterwards ordained as a Con- 
gregational pastor by a Congrega- 
tional council has now resigned 
that pastorate in order to enter 
the Unitarian fellowship. 


It isthe opinion of Kate Gan- 
nett Welis that “No minister can 
preach forty good new sermons 
every year to the same people,” 
Will not our congregations agree 
with her? 


The London “Christian World” 
says: “Galileo is victorious at last 
in the Vatican itself. The Pope 
has set up an observatory, has pur- 
chaseda telescope in Paris at a 
cost ofa hundred thousand franes, 
and appointed Padre Denza, the 
eminent Italian astronomer, as di- 
rector of the observatory. The 
world has moved since Galileo 
was forced to say it did not; and 


the infallible Pope has moved with | 


“it.” m 2) 


The attempt in the House to de- 
feat the necessary appropriation 
for the continuance of the Civil 
Service was defeated by a vote of 
120 to 61. 


Miss Cora Agnes Bemaeson of 
Quincey, Ill., who has traveled in 
Palestine is lecturing in Cam- 
bridge and other eastern cities up- 
on life inthe Hast. 


In his Philadelphia National 
Conference address Prof. F. E. 
Abbot said: sthics without The- 
ology, will prove, in the long run, 
to be but an amiable superstition— 
‘the baseless fabric of a vision’ 
“Theological agnostics will soon 
be succeeded by Ethical Agnostics; 
the doubt or disbelief of God will 
soon be followed by doubt or dis- 
belief of the Moral Law itself.” 


The Presbyteries have expressed 
themselves generally, in favor of a 
change in the form of the Church 
creed at certain points, and a revi- 
sion may be regarded as a settled 
fact. The statements of doctrine 
in the ‘Confession of Faith” the 
most likely to be modified are those 
whicleswtste to predestination and 
the future of infants. The old 
Calyinistic Creed implied the or- 
iginal deprayity of both God and 
man, and the fact that the Presby- 
terians even are becoming ashamed 
of it is alike creditable to them, 
and a sign of intellectual and relig- 
ious advancement.—The Religio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


“Remember the Sabbath Day—In it 
Thou Shalt not do any Work.”’* 


We will look at it here simply 
as a health law, apart from the re- 
ligious blessings of aday devoted in 
a special way to the worship of 
God. 

This strong but delicate machine, 
the body, cannot stand the strain 
of perpetual motion any more than 
any other machine can. It needs 
rest, andthe repair which Nature 
carries on during rest and sleep. 
The regular sleep of the night is 
very important, but even this is 


not enough. And now, between } 


the needs of the working man 
and the demands of labor and 
selfish gain, comes the blessed 
rest of the Sabbath. In gen- 
eral, whatever continues’ the 
strain of the week’s work, whether 
physical or mental, is not Sabbath 
rest, the need of whichis now gen- 
erally acknowledged by merely 
scientific as well as religious men. 
France, after the revolution of 
1791, under a government which 
disavowed all religion, tried to 
show the world that it could do 
without this Health Law of the Bi- 
ble, and set apart instead, every 
tenth day as a day of rest and amuse- 
ment. Neither man nor beast 
could bear the strain of nine days 
of work and one of revelry, and the 
country had to go back to the law 
of one day’s rest in seven. It is 
the health law of God in nature.— 
Selected. | % 


*Ex. xx. 8-11.—xvi. 23.—xxiii. 12.— 


xxxy. 3. aye) 


Better Not Know. 

The “Daily San Diegan,” of San 
Diego, Cal., some months ago con- 
tained the full text of an excellent 
discourse by Rev. McDaniel on 
“Preachers and Papers.” Speak- 
ing of foul newspaper, he says: 

“Sometime outraged virtue will 
hunt them down and exterminate 
them like rattlesnakes, and with 
them the social pirates who print 
and sell them. ‘But the people 
must have the news.’ I doubt the 
necessity, Better uot know so 
much than to know so much that 
isnot good. The knowledge be- 
longs to those who can make good 
use of it, not to the weak, the un- 
trained, and the morally deficient. 

“A clean paper is not adead paper. 
William Cullen Bryant conducted 
such a paper, the New York ‘‘Even- 
ing Post,’ for many years, and 
such was the “Tribune” under 
Horace Greeley.” 
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BREAD OR CANDY. 


Is a Righteous Cause Only a Luz- 
ury. 

The following from a late ser- 
mon by Rey. Jenk. Ll. Jones, of 
Chicago makes a practical hit 
worth repeating and thinking 
about, as follows: 

“Men do not go to their butcher 
and say, ‘last year I paid sixteen 
cents a pound for beef, this year 
my income isa little less, I can pay 
you only twelve cents a pound.’ 
Still less do they say, ‘I paid ten 
percent. more to my tailor last 
year than the preceding year, so I 
am going to pay you ten per cent. 
less.’ Rather do they say, ‘I must 
have meat to sustain life, I will 
pay for that though I must go 
without cake or confectionery.’ 
Now, if religion is anything it is a 


central necessity of life; and still 
men pay for it as they pay for lux- 
uries, with the fag-ends of their in- 
come. If the church privileges 
are meat and drink to the soul, 
let them be so entered on the 
books, and paid for as ungrudg- 
ingly and promptly as you pay the 
butcher or your water tax. There 
are people who frankly confess 
that the church privileges area 
source of priceless strength to 
them, they would not know how 
to get through the week without 
them, they say; still they enter 
their subseriptions to this same 
ehurech under the head of ‘chari- 
ties,’ and because they have paid a 


little more there they must pay 
less here. About the meanest 
thing a man can do is to subscribe 
to a worthy cause and then take it 
out of the minister’s salary next 
year. He might much better let the 
minister make the subscription in 
the first place. If the church deals 
in staple goods, if it represents the 
necessities of the community, let 
its claims be honored with the 
same cheerfulness ag other claims 
are; let it be supported as the 
schools and the State are, by 
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ad valorem tax, assessed by each 
man’s conscien P\ in propor- 
tion to your » adeed; but 
pay for it asyoupa, bread, not 
as you pay for candy. Support it 
as you support the highway; not 
as you support your poodle or 
hunting dog.” 


Church And State. 


Lonpon, April 26.—Iin Italy the 
religious questions overshadow,for 
the present, all others. The rela- 
tions between the Pope and the 
Italian goverment have neyer been 
more strained. Pope Leo is said 
to be deeply roused by the propo- 
sition of the Italian administration 
to take away from the church the 
control of the charitable endow- 
ments throughout the kingdom, 
This control gives the clergy and 
the Pope, as their head, an im- 
mense influence over the vast pop- 
ulation more or less dependent up- 
on charity, and the Italian goy- 
ernment, with the aid of Par- 
liament, is preparing to place 
these charities, many of them very 
wealthy, in civilian hands. Of 
course this will inyest a vast pat- 
renage tm the government, and pro= 
portionately weaken the priesthood. 
As Crispi and his Cabinet are ey- 
idently resolved to sever all tem- 
poralities from the church the 
measure will doubtless become a 
law, and be rigidly executed. 

Since the annexation of Rome to 
the kingdom of Italy it is the most 
serious blow aimed at the Vatican, 
and is said to be so regarded by 
the head of the church. Again 
rumors come from Rome that the 
Pope may. be provoked or driven 
toseek a home outside of Italy; 
but nothing definite on the subject 
can be ascertained, except that 
there are no visible indications of 
a move, while Sig. Crispi is reported 
to have declared that, if the Pope 
does go, he would not be permitted 
to take with him the priceless treas- 
ures of the Vatican, which, the 
Premier asserted, are rightfully 
the property of the Italian people. 

Meanwhile imperial Rome is 
bankrupt. Of this there is no 
doubt or denial, and the expulsion 
of ioreign correspondents who 
have told the truth too plainly can- 
not obscure the fact. Although 
Rome is the leading city of Italy, 
it does not possess that trade and 
commerce to put it on a par with 
the capitals of France, Austria and 
Germany. ‘The papal presence is 
still its principal attraction, and 
Pope Leo could inflict no greater 
injury upon those whom he con- 
siders his enemies at Rome than 
by withdrawing from the Vatican 
and taking up his residence in 
Austria, Malta or some other for- 
eign country. In the present condi- 
tion of Roman municipal finanees 
the proposition to hand over the 
religious foundation to civil author- 
ity has peculiar significance. 


A favorite saying of the astron- 
omer, Prof. Maria N itchell was: 
“A mathematical formula 
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“A Purer Christianity, however slowly, is to | 
take the place ot that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
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its beauty and its power."’—William Ellery | 
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“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone. 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thine own.” 
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Unitarianism, aswe understand | 
and advocate it, means spiritual | 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 
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“Tf Ye Faint Not.’ 


Don’t be disappointed nor grow! 
weary in well doing, my brother, 
if you give more than others for 
righteous causes. 


| knows how to feel not for the 


the most valuable, timely and 
practical contributions to Unitari- 
an Christian literature for many 
years. Would that every student 
for the Christian ministry might 
study it prayerfully and become 
imbued with the spirit that in- 
spired it. Here is what “Father Til- 
den,” (as he is ealled by all who 
know and love him) says in the 
lecture on “Pastoral Work:” 


A religion to lift the world must take 
hold of the lowest classes. Houses are 
not lifted by placing jack-screws under 
the ridge-pole, but under the sills. A 
minister who fancies there are any indi- 


| yidualsor families beneath his notice 


should read again the old parable of the 
one lost sheep whose bleating drew the 
shepherd from the ninety-and-nine in the 
fold, andask its meaning. This sort of 
dilettante, kid-gloved ministry, that at- 
tempts to lift the great house of human- 
ity by its ridge-pole, never did accomplish 
anything yet in the world, and it never 
ean. There must be abuman heart in 
any religion that lifts,—a heart that 
“fittest” 
only, but for the unfittest. Thatis the 
Christ heart, that is the ministering heart. 


UNITARIAN POSITION. 


James Freeman Clarke on Oreeds 
and Fellowship. 


It is perfectly true, as these 


This is the only | friends say, that Unitarians nave 


way that righteous causes can be|always been opposed to creeds. 


advanced. Somebody must 
more than their part. Somebody 
must do what more selfish persons 
will not do. Thousands and 
thousands of persons are doing 


more than their part today to save | 


this nation and our homes from 
corrupt polities and tyrant alcohol. 
‘Thus ever, virtue gives what vice 
will not give. This has been the 
ease since eyil came into the world 


and Abel offered a more acceptable | 


sacrifice than Cain... It will con- 
tinue to be the ease so-long as the 
world needs a Savior from sin. 
Just so long 2s so many people 
give more for the devil and bad 
eauses than for God and good 
vauses, just so long somebody must | 
bear a cross and spend and be 


do| Dr. Channing has written strongly 


‘against creeds, but not against 
creeds as simple declarations of 
belief. His words are: “My 
aversion to human creeds as bonds 
of Christian union, as conditions 
of Christian fellowship, as means 
of fastening chains on men’s minds 
constantly gains strength.” 

No one can object to a creed ex- 
cept when it leads to abuses such 
as Dr. Channing here specifies. 
Every man who believes anything 
has‘ creed. Whenever he says 
what he believes he announces 
his creed. The more important 
the truths which he believes the 
more he is bound to utter them. 
Truth is the salt of the earth, 
which keeps the world from be- 
coming corrupt. But how can 
truth do any good if its advocates 
are silent? “I believe and there- 


spent for others’ sake, and getlittle | ¢,7. have I spoken,” has always 


or no thanks for it, often. 
thanked Abel? Who thanked 
Moses? Who thanked Jesus for all 


Who | 


expressed the course of the great 
leaders, teachers and reformers of 
the human race. Jesus says of 


his sacrifice for the sinful and |jimself that he is the king of the 


needy? Who thanked Paul, and 
how was he rewarded on earth? 
He was rewarded by prisons and 


world because he was born “‘to 
bear witness to the truth.” The 
duty of Christians in the begin- 


stripes and cruel death, and yet he} ning was to confess their faith in 


rejoiced-to be counted worthy to 


Jesus. The early church was 


suffer so much for his Master’s!¢,ynded on. that confession, and 


sake. He was happier in his suf- 
fering than those were who perse- 
cuted him, and he never grew sour 


men were cast to the Jions or 
burned alive rather than not utter 
it. 


and whined about haying to do 


more thanothers. ~Butin the face | I 


of all he, exhorted: ‘Brethren, be 
not weary in well doing, for in due 
season ye- shall reap if ye faint 
not.” 


“The Work of The Ministry.” 


The above is the title of a series | 


of lectures given to the Meadyille 
Theological School, June 1889, by 


Wheneyrer I express my belief, 

announce my creed. Every 
creed must exclude some one, for 
we cannot express any important 
faith or purpose without excluding, 
at least in terms and indirectly, 
those who are not ready to accept 
our statement. 

But 1 do1ot think we gain a 
| wider fellowship by leaving out of 
our creed or platform the highest 
truths of all—those which relate 


Rey. W. P. Tilden; George H. El-} to God, to Christ, to prayer, and 


lis, Publisher, 141 Franklin street, 
Boston. There are eight of the 
lectures, namely,1. “The Minis- 
try.” IL. “Object of Preaching,” IIL 
“Pastoral Work.” 


to immortal life. 

Christianity includes ethics, but 
ethics does not include Christian- 
ity; an ethical society therefore, 
is not so inclusive as a Christian 


IV. “Sunday ¢hurch. The greater life includes 


School and Guilds” V. “Pulpit!the smaller, and comprehends it. 


Services.” VI. “Usages and Du- 
ties.” VII. “Personal Influence. 
VIIL “Sealed Orders.” 

The book is published by re- 
quest of the students at Meadville 
who were so fortunate as to hear 
the lectures. Ieee 

We regard this book as one of 


The larger truth includes~ the 
lesser. Ethics includes only 
human duty, or love to. man. 
Christianity accepts this and adds 
toit the love of God. It is the 
living synthesis of the two—mak- 
ing the fulness of life. The 
world’s advance is from less to 


more; we recede when we go_ back 
from Christianity to ethics. If 
we would lead men up we must 
take our stand on the highest 
ground, and not mistake a breadth 
of definition for breadth of life. 

I also think that when the basis 
of the Western conference be- 
comes a purely moral one, and 
that conference becomes a merely 
ethical society, it is a confusion of 
statement to call itself Unitarian. 
For Unitarians have always 
claimed to be Christians and to 
believe in God. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


An exchange says that the difference 
bet:veen Lot’s wife and Mr, Bellamy, is 
that the latter has made $16,000 by 
“Looking Backward.” 


“When we get rid of talkers, then we 
shall have a great army of workers.”— 
Dr. Parker.. 

“Unity” for April 26, publishes entire 
Dr. F, E, Abbot’s paper at the National 
Conference at Philadelphia on “Scientific 
Theology the Ground of all Liberal Re- 
ligion.’’ This paper was regarded as the 
most notable one given at the conference, 


Statisticians have found that in San 
Francisco seventy-five thousand persons 
attend church and three hundred thous- 
and do not. 


The act of the young woman ina Phila- 
delphia court who lately refused to kiss 
the Bible on the ground that it was too 
dirty was heartily commended by the 
judge. 


Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard, acknowl- 
edges the close relation existing between 
ethics and religion and believes that the 
yanishing of religion out of human life is 
hardly conceivable. 


The April report of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shows; it has 630,000 
members. 

Prof. Huxley says, in givirg an ac- 
count of his personal experiences, that 
after years of hard study free rom every 
possible restraint of creeds and the prej- 
udice of an early education hg: is satis- 
fied that neither human science or phi- 
losophy has “successfully solved the 
problem of human existence,” and his 
“eonviction is that the problem is in- 
soluble.” 


In her last days, Mrs. Booth of the 
Salvation Army sent this message to her 
friends. Wedonot remember that we 
have read a more triumphant death song: 
The waters are rising, butsoam I. Lam 
not going under,but over. Don’t be con- 
cerned about your dying Only go on 
living well.and the dyiug will be all 
right. 


Doctrinal differences have found their 
way into the order of the “King’s Daugh- 
ters.’ In New York City seven of the 
members of the Central Council have, in 
loyalty to so-called Evanygeiical truth, 
withdrawn from the council. 


Christians! It isnotonly your duty to 
be good, but to shine; and of all the 
lights which you kindle on yonr face, 
joy will reach farthest out to sea, where 
troubled mariners are seeking the shore. 
— Beecher. 


The Rev. R. M, Bulkley lately gave a 
paper before the Lowell, Mass, Unita- 
rian Club in which he divided Unitarians 
asfollows: (1) Thestraight-ont, pay-as- 

ou-go Unitarians. (2) The semi-de- 
tached. (3) The quasi. (4) The post- 
mortem. (5) The unclassified. Dear 
reader to which class do you belong? 


Boston ministers of all denominations 
are growing interested in “Christian So- 
cialism.” Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, editor 
of the “Dawn,” will soon address the 
Monday Club on that subject. 


“Great men exist to prepare the way. 
‘for greater.”’—Emerson. 


Edward Eggleston’s ‘Hoosier School 
Boy” has been republished with. notes, 
questions and definitions to fit for use 
in our public schools. 


This news comes from across the At- 
lantic: Nonconformist London is agi- 
tated by the revivalof the old quarrel 
between thé Rev. Dr: Parker, who once 
aspired to be Beecher’s successor in 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, 
the great Baptist minister. Dr. Parker, 
who is of the world worldly, has grave 
fears for Mr. Spurgeon’s soul, and ac- 
cuses him of driving young men into 
infidelity, distraction and despair by his 
uncompromising preaching of the ex- 
treme doctrine of Calvinism. By way of 


for its success, I take 


proying the quality of his own Christian 
charity, Parker winds up his letter by. 
warning Mr. Spurgeon _ that he is sur- 
rounded by flatterers and exhorting him 
to “scatter his ecclesiastical harem.” Mr, 
Spurgeon is not in the habit of submit- 
ting quietly to this sort of thing, and 
Spurgeonites expect to witness the casti- 
gation of Brother Parker, : 

Mr, Gladstone is contributing to the 
“Sunday School Times” aseries of.articles 
upon subjects dealing with the Holy 
Scriptures. These articles will be widely 
read and will excite great interest. 


In the death of Dr. Franz Delitzsch 
at Leipzig, March 3, biblical scholarship 
lost one of its shining ornaments and 
all students of the Bible an invaluable 
friend aad helper. 

We are cheered by a most cordial let- 
ter from Mr. William H. Baldwin, Pres- 
ident of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union—-One of the most active and 
useful organizations of the nation. It is 
doing a noble work for young men, and 
all men. ‘I'he first time we became ac- 
quainted with Henry Ward Beecher he 
spoke in terms of highest praise of the 
good work of this body, and especially of 
its great hearted president. Bro. Bald- 
win writes: “I not only read yon but 
often think of you and always with 
regards and best wishes”— For which we 
are thankful. 


AMONG THE. CHURCHES. 


The Unitarian church at Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
prospering under the ministry of Rey. Miss Car- 
rie Bartlett. Theythave a Unity Club, a circu- 
ating library, a reading room, Kindergarten and 
other activities, all of which ‘need a good hous- 
ing, and there is talk now of a new church-house, 


Anew movement at Broadhead, Wis., is re- 
ported, the outcome of the missionary efforts of 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague of Monroe. A ‘Bond of 
Union”’ was adopted April 20. 

An adult class in the Sunday service of the To- 
ledo Church is making a study of Unitarianism— 
Channing, Parker, Gannett, Emerson, Clarke, 
Bellows, Eliot, and others. 

The Social Science Club connected with the 
Winona Church now numbers fifty members, It 
has discussed such subjects as these: Increase of 
Wealth and of Poverty, Amusements for the 
Poor, Treatment of the Insane, Idietic and 
Blind; Industrial Education,, Cooperation and 
Profit-sharing, the Drink Problem in itsvari- ° 
ous aspects, the Negro Problem, etc. atc. 


The Unity Club work of Unity Church, St. 
Louis, (Rev. J. C., Learned, minister) is c-rried 
on under five sections; The Milton Class; the 
Unity Working Society; Unity Literary Circle; 
‘Natural Science Section and Lecture Section, to- 
gether with an Elocution class. 

The Oak Park (near Chicago) Universalist 
church has a Unity Club at which evenings have 
been devoted to literary subjects, to music, lec- 
tures, a dramatic entertainment and several: so- 
cials. 

Rey. L. R. Daniels of Midland, Mich.; séems, 
to have his hands full of work. One section of 
the Unity Club has been studying Socialism, 
the Sunday school is vigorous and at the Easter 
service fourteen persons joined the church and 
twenty-nine children were baptized. Once a 
month service has been held at Mt. Pleasant, and 
Mr. Daniels has also been lecturing before far- 
mers’ associations and teachers’ institutes. 


Rev. Henry Frank of the Independent church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., has begun the publication of a 
small weekly called the “Rostrum,” each number 
to contain a lecture or sermon by Mr. Frank. 

The Camden, N. J., church is experiencing a 
new thing, a course of lay sermons on Sunday 
evenings by well known professional men of that 
and other neighboring cities. 

Rey. David Utter of the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, haslately been giving a series of prac- 
tical sermons, Among other subjects these: 
‘How to do good with Money, or what I would 
do with $100,000;” “Doing good without money:” 
“Gambling;” ‘‘The distinction between gambling 
and specnlating on the Board of Trade; ‘What 
I would do if I were Mayor of Chicago.” 

The one hundred and teuth anniversary of 
Channing’s birth was celebrated by the Salem, 
Mass., church, April 7.. Incidentally attention 
was called to the number of birth-days of well- 
known Unitarians occuringin April: James 
Freeman, Channing, Henry,Ware, Jr., James: 
Martineau, Jas. Freeman Clarke, John Pierpont, 
C. A. Bartol, W. H. Furness, and others. 


Rey. Helen G. Putnam who is doing Unitarian 
missionary work in Jamestown, N. Dakota, and 
vicinity has Jately been gladdened by a letter and 
a remittance from an unknown Massachusetts 
lady who writes: “Having heard of your good 
work in the cause of Unitarianism and knowing 
that money is_always acceptable and necessary 
you the inclosed aa plbesnre dim. seeding 

Rev. J. Colem: 
pastor of St, Pace TUsbebaleer Cee Chie 
cago, has resigned to accept a call from All Soul’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥ ite work in Chicago 


has been very successful and his i 
cause of great regret to his people. boring 35.8 


At All Sonl’s Church, Chicago, A ; 
holds nibaen int reunion Gincianne sil tetanic r 
pee rede past Bye years, about ear! sg : 
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NOT FAILED. 


Not all who seem to fail have failed 
indeed. : 

Not all who fail,have therefore worked in 
vain. 

There is no failure for the good and wise; 

What tho’ thy seed should fall by thw 
wayside, 

And the birds snatch it; yet the birds 
are fed, ! 

Or they may bear it far across the tide, 

To give rich harvest after thou art dead. 

—C. Kingsley. 


The following hymn-books, in fair con- 
dition, will be gladly given by the 
Rochester Unitarian Society to any con- 
gregation that may wish them and will 
pay the cost of transportation: 

“Hymns of the Spirit,”—75 copies. 

“Hymns and Tunes for the Congregu- 
tion and the Home,’”’—44 copies. 

“Sunday School Hymn, ‘Tune and 
Service Book.”—-15 copies. 

“Psalms and Hymns,” 
collection)—70 copies. 

“Christian Liturgy,’ (arranged by S. 
S. H.)—54 copies. 

Address, 


(Greenwood’s 


W. CO. GANNETT, 
8 East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


A BROTHERLY GREETING FROM REV. 
ISAAC GROVES. 

We venture tu make the following ex- 
tract from a private letter to the editor of 
OF Baw. Wa: 

My dear brother Douthit:—I have been 
here for about six months for the benefit 
ofmy wife’s health. Iam glad to say 
it has been a benefit to her. 

I also rejoice that through grace I 
have succeeded in organizing a Metho- 
dist Episcopal church here. We now 
have nearly forty members. 

My heart rejoiced greatly this morn- 
ing asI read of your temperance victory 
tn Shelbyville. I bowed at once before 
our Heayenly Father and gaye him 
thanks, and asked his blessings{upon 
you’ 

No liquor is allowed to be sold in this 
county. 

Your good words followed me from 
Champaign, Ill, weekly. I return to 
that city next week. ~ 4 

Regards to your kind family and your 
fellow workers. May the Lord con- 
tinue to bless your labors! 

Yours Truly, 
Rev. Isaac GROVES. 


Hammond, La., April 21. 


Eprrors Notre:—Brother Groves is 
most kindly remembered by many of the 
older inhabitants of Shelbyville. He 
was a beloved pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church tere more than thirty 
years ago, and the writer received 
baptism from his hands then. The bare 
mention of the name of Rey. Isaac 
Groves will always renew in us with 
tender and grateful recollections.—From 
Our Best Words Weekly. 


me Sp es 
MORAL COURAGE IN EVERY-DAY LIFE, 

Have the courage to dischaige a debt 
wh ile you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that 
which you do not need, however much 
your eyes may covet it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind, 
when it is necessary you should do so, 
and to hold your tongue when it is pru- 
dent you should doso, 

Have the courage to speak to a friend 
in a “seedy” coat, even though you are 
in company witha rich one, and richly 
attired. 

Have the courage to own that you are 
poor, and thus disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting. 

Have the courage to make a will anda 

_ just one. 
_ Have the courage to tell a man why 
you will not lond him your money. f 

Have the courage to “cut” the most 

agreeable acquaintance you haye when 


in winter, and insist upon your wife and} Christ and His equality with the 


daughter doing the same. 

Have the courage to prefer comfort 
and propriety to fashion in all things.— 
Selected. 


A PUZZLE IN FAITH. 


A Sermon on the Trinity. 


Father. Still, there was no Trinity. 
Not until 381 A. D. did one hun- 
dred and fifty bishops meet at Con- 
stautinople and deciare that the 
influence of God was a, person, 
part of and equal to the two per- 
sons of the Duad, thus making 
ita Trinity. {[t took four other 
councils, from Ephesus, in 431, to 


Preached at the First Independ-! Constantinople, in 680, to meet the 


ent Christ’s Chureh, Baltimore, by ! 


manifold difficulties of interpreta- 


Rev. Dr. Chas. R. Weld. His text| tion and heresy, and fully establish 
was: ‘To us there is one God' this dogma of three persons being 


the Father.” 

Before speaking of the Trinity: 
I will dwell a momenton the unity! 
of God. 


THE BIBLE IS THE BASIS 
of all sects. No book has been so} 
used and misused. Its great mis- 
fortune is that ithas been divided 
into chapters and verses, and sep- 
arate phrases have been taken out 
and used as texts to prove set doc- 
trines of belief,-yet I affirm that 
the testimony of these scriptures 
is entirely for the unity of God. 
In the New Testament there are 
seventeen places in which the 
Father is referred to as the 
one and only God, three hundred 
and twenty in which He is spoken 
of as God absolutely by eminence 
and supremacy. There are ninety 
instances in which all. prayers 
to him and three hundred 
which the Son is spoken 
as subordinate and derived,*sent 
and obedient to the Father. Not 
in one of the 1,300 passages in the 
New Testament where the word 
God is mertioned is the plurality 
of persons even implied, while 
there are 2,000 in the Old Testa- 
ment in which the unity of God is 
positively declared. Such is the 
weight of Scripture. I remember 
well how amazed I was at not find- 
ing the word trinity in the Con- 
cordance, and when the good doc- 
tor of divinity by whom I had the 
honor to be taught candidly ac- 
knowledged that it could not be 
found in these scriptures from 
Genesis to Revelation. 
The doctrine of the trinity, 


AS IT APPEARS IN THE BOOKS 


and teachings of the church, is 
simply this: There are three per- 
sons in the godhead, yet these 
three areone God, the same in 
substance and equal in power and 
glory. Itisa metaphysical puz- 
zle, a three-godded paganism, a 
pure fabrication or manufacture. 
The very terms, Father, Son ance 
Holy Ghost, imply a difference. 
Can you think of a son that stood 
in the pre-eminence of time equal 
to his father? Can you think of the 
Holy Spirit or influence as a dis- 
tinct person? The very concep- 
tions, infinite and omnipotent, 
leave no space for division and 
make the terms of the doctrine self- 
contradictory, and render it only 
fit for the realm of mystery where 
even those who believe in it put it. 
We do not reject the dogma be. 
cause it is a mystery, but because 
it is without warrant in Seripture, 
inconceivable in itself and not in 
accordance-with the revelations of 
God in science and reason. 

The Christianity that conquered 


you are convinced that he lacks principle, 
“A friend should bear with a friend’s 
anfirmities, but not with his vices,” 

Have the courage to show your re- 
spect for honesty, in whatever guise 
it appears; and your contempt for dis: 


honesty and duplicity, by whomsoever 
exhibited. ; ‘ 
Have the courage to wear yeur old 
clothes wntil you can pay for new ones. 
Have courage to obey your conscience, 
_at the risk of being ridiculed by men. 
_ Have the courage to wear thick boot 


I eT ete | 


the only empire in the then known 
world kuew nothing of this doctrine 
of the Trinity, and believed in the 
unity of God. 

FOR NEARLY THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
we can find no trace of it. In 325 
A. D., at the Council of of Nicea, 
three huudred and eighteen bish- 
ops, out of all the vast Christian 
world, reaching from the Bospho- 
rus to the shores of England, met, 
and, by asmall majority of their 


one person. This doctrine, which 
has created so much mischief, was 
three hundred and fifty-five years 
in forming, and was made by votes, 
such as establish and make the 
laws in our legislative assemblies. 


If WAS FORCED ON THE WORLD 


by the small minority of Chris- 
tians present at the council, and 
was subject to constant modifica- 
tion. Such is the testimony of his- 
tory. But supposing the doetrine 
were true, what are we to do with 
the Scripture where Unity is 
taught in the most direct and abso- 
lute terms language will admit of? 
There are only two texts in all the 
mass of literature making up this 
Bibiewhere the Three are even 
mentioned together: Matthew 
xxviii., 19, and If Corinthians xiii., 
14., Paul’s benediction and the 
baptismal formula: “Go ye there- 
fore, and baptize in the name (that 
is, the character) of the Father, of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 
Certainly, there is no union of the 
three intoone person stated here, 
any more than if you spoke of your 
father, your mother and yourself 
in connection with some purpose 
or endeavor. As far as the Scrip- 
tures go, the Trinity is confessedly 
only an inference. Y 

This doctrine takes all signifi- 
cance out of 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


He was born, grew, was baptized, 
tempted at all points, tried, cruci- 
fied: is represented as suffering, 
sorrowing, resisting, and lives in 
these Gospels as a Son of God sent 
from the matrix of all souls to be 
the example and hope of the world. 
Can we think of a part of the in- 
finite, all prevailing, and eternal 
God being crucified and buried 
under the earth by the hand of the 
ereature He has made? And even 
could we think it, would there be 
any meaning or influence in the 
fact-that it waS seen again by men 
ashort time after? 

Lastly, it degrades the character 
of God, and represents Him sit- 
ting in sullen majesty, brooding 
over His misshapen plans, angry 
at the failure of His work, and 
craving vengeance on humanity, 
because it will go down to an un- 
quenchable hell, instead of coming 
back to him—vengeance so fierce 
that it can only be sated by blood. 

But what, then, 


IS THE TRUE INTERPRETATION 


of Christ’s life andthe Holy Spir- 
it? Itis that of the Scriptures, and 
its plain, unmistakable langauge 
and teaching. Jesus, a Son of 
God, as we al! are sent to be, by 
His own allegiance, to the will of 
God, the Son. Brethren, Unitari- 
anism as an ism may pass away, 
but the éternal truth for which it 
stands will still be the same, and 
show us Christ as our example, 
teacher, guide, friend, master, 
Saviour, seeking the lost, and 
making all the world one with 
Him, as He is with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit as the influence 
of God appealing to what is divine 
‘im man, and -confirming him in 


the verities and instincts 1 
Inumber, declared the Deity of!by Gai a ated el tos 


- 


Bryant and his Baptism. 


It was during his absence in 
1858 that he was baptized in Na- 
ples. He had been religiously 
bred in New England Congrega- 
tionalism, but when he came to 
New York he went to the little 
Unitarian church in Chambers 
street, near Broadway, of which 


William Ware, the mild and apos- 
tolic author of the “Letters from 
Palmyra,” was pastor. He went 
afterwards tothe Second church, 
of which Dr. Dewey and Dr. Os- 
good were subsequently ministers, 
and he stayed in that parish until 
1863, when he found the church of 
his old parish, now All Souls 
church, of which Rey. Dr. Bellows 
was pastor, more accessible. In 
that parish he remained and from 
that church he was buried. But 
while his religious, like his po- 
litical convictions, were positive, 
sectarian, like political bonds, did 
not hold him closely. ‘The spirit 
of liberty which was the native air 
of his soul, fostered the celestial 
graces of faith, hope and charity, 
and he was, as his poetry and life 
testify, essentially a religious man. 
The poem called ‘‘The Life,” that 
is dated at Castellamare, Italy, in 
1858, commemorates the recovery 
of his wife from a serious illness. 
A little time before, in the month 
of April, after a long walk with his 
friend, Rey. Mr. Watterston of 
Boston, on the shore of the bay of 
Naples, he spoke with softened 
heart of the new beauty he felt in 
the old truth and proposed to his 
friend to baptize him. With 
prayer and hymn and spiritual 
meditation, a little company of 
seven, says Mr. Watterston, in a 
large upper room, as in the Chris- 
tian story partook of the commun 
ion, and with his good gray head 
bent down, Bryant was baptized. 
—Geo. Wm. Curtis. 


About Our Hebrew Brethren. 


' The editor of the “American 
Hebrew” recently ssked several 
prominent men for their opinion 
regarding the justice of the preju- 
dice against the Jews. Cardinal 
Gibbons replied that in Baltimore 
no such prejudice exists; Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix, that “so far as my experi- 
ence goes I find no justification 
for the feeling to which you refer;” 
Dr. Howard Crosby, that “I have 
always regarded the Jews as a 
people of remarkable virtue. In 
family life they are models and as 
citizens they are maintainers of 
peace and order;’ Dr. William M. 
Taylor, President Eliot of Har- 
vard, ex-President McCosh of 
Princeton, George William Curtis 
and others inthe same vein. Most 
of these eminent thinkers said lit- 
tle concerning a prejudice that 
does exist, whether with or without 
cause. 

It is not necessary for a man to 
join the chureh to be a hypocrite. 
The greatest hypocrite on earth is 
the man who serves the devil, and 
says if the church were only what 
it ought to. be he would join it. 
—Southern Methodist. 


eee 


Flossie is six yearsold. “Mam- 
ma,” she asked one day, “if 1 get 
sea a will I have a husband like 
pa?” toh 

“Yes,” replied the mother with 
an amused smile. \ 

“And if I don’t get married will 
Lhave to be an old maid like Aunt 
Kate?” i | 

“Yes,Flossie.” © |} 

“Mamma’—after a pause—“it’s 
at ough world for us women, ain’t: 
it?’—Binghampton Republican. 


- Home Circle. 


WHAT I LIVE FOR, 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 

For the heaven that smiles aboye me 
And waits my spirit, too; 

For all human ties that bind me, 

For the task by God assigned me, 

For the bnght hopes Jeft behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


Llive to learn their story 
Who've suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crown history’s pages 
And Time's great volume make. 


I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When man shall live by reason 
And not alone by gold; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


L live to hold communion 
With all that is divine, 
I feel that there is union 
*Twixt nature’s heart and mine, 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conyiction— 
Fulfilling God's design. 


I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And waits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
Forthe future in the distance, 

And the good that 1 can do. 

—Dr. G. Linneus Banks. 


“TLL TRY TO BE A CHRISTIAN 
GIRL.” 


Miss Frances E. Willard’s Experi- 
ence, 

In Miss Willard’s late book, 
“Glimpses of Fifty Years,” she re- 
lates the following interesting re- 
ligious experience: 

It was one night in June, 1859. I 
was nineteen years old and was ly- 
ing on my bedin my- home at 
Evanston, Ill., ill with typhoid 
fever. The doctor had said that 
the crisis would soon arrive, and I 
had overheard his words. Mother 
was watching in the next room. 
My whole soul was intent, as two 
voices seemed to speak within me, 
one of them saying, “My child, 
give me thy heart. I called thee 
long by joy, I call thee now by chas- 
tisement; but I have called thee al- 
ways and only because I love thee 
with an everlasting love.” 


The other said, “Surely you who 
are so resolute and strong will not 
break down now because of phys- 
ical feebleness. You are a rea- 
soner, and neyer yet were you con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of 
Christianity. Hold out now and 
you will feei when you get well just 
as you used to feel.” 


OUR BEST 


greater humbling of my pride to 
tell her than the resolution had 
cost of self-surrender, or than any 
other utterance of my whole life 
has involyed. After a hard battle, 
in which I lifted up my soul to 
God for strength, I faintly called 
her from the next room, and said, 

“Mother, I wish to tell you that 
if God lets me get well I'll try to 
be a Christian girl.” 

She took my nand, knelt beside 
my bed, and and softly wept, and 
prayed. I then turned my face to 
the wall and sweetly slept. 

That winter we had revival ser— 
cices in the old Methodist church 
at Evanston. Doctor (now Bishop) 
Foster was president of the uni- 
versity, and his sermons, with 
those of Doctors Dempster, Ban- 
nister, and others, deeply stirred 
my heart. [ had convalesced 
slowly and sperit several weeks at 
Forest. Home, so these meet- 
ings seemed to be my first public 
opportunity of declaring my 
new allegiance. ‘the very ear- 
liest invitation to go forward, kneel 
at the altar and be prayed for, was 
heeded by me. Waiting for no 
one, counseling with no one, I went 
alone along the aisle with my 
heart beating so loud that I 
thought I could see as well as hear 
it beat, as I moved forward. One 
of the most timid, shrinking, and 
sensitive of natures, what it meant 
to me togo forward thus, with my 
student friends gazing upon me, 
cannever be told. I had been 
known as “skeptical,” and prayers 
(of which I then spoke lightly) 
had been asked for me in the 
church the year before. For four- 
teen nights in succession I thus 
knelt at the altar, expecting some 
utter transformation—some por- 
tion of heaven to be placed in my 
inmost heart, as I have seen the 
box of valuables placed in the 
corner-stone of a building and 
firmly set, plastered over and fixed 
in its place foreyer. This is what 
I had determined must be done, 
and was loath to giveit up. I 
prayed and agonized, but what I 
sought did not occur. 

One night when I returned to 
my room baffled, weary and dis- 
couraged, and knelt beside my bed, 
it came to me quietly that this was 
not the way; that my “conversion,” 
my “turning about,’ my religious 
experience (fe-ligare, to bind 
again), had reached its crisis on 
that summer night when I said 
“yes,” to God. A quiet certitude 
of this pervaded my consciousness, 
and the next night I told the pub- 
lic congregregation so, gave my 
name to the church asa probation- 
er, and after holding this relation 
for a year—waiting for my sister 
Mary, who joined later, to pass her 
six months’ probation, I was bap- 
tized and joined the church, May 
5, 1861, “in full connection.” Mean- 


One presence was to me warm, while I had regularly led, since 


sunny, safe, with an impression as| that memorable June. a prayerful 


of snowy wings;the other cold, dis- life—which I had ‘not done for 


mal, dark, with the flutter of a bat. 
The controversy did not seem brief; 
in my weakness such a strain 
would doubtless appear longer 
than it was. But at last, solemnly, 
and with my whole heart, I said, 
not in spoken words, but in the 
deeper language of consciousness, 


“If God lets me get well I'll try 
tobe a Christian girl.” But this 
resolve did not bring peace. “You 
must at once declare this resolu- 
tion,” said the inward voice: 
Strange as it seems, and com- 
always been my ga 
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some months previous to that time; 
studied my bible, and, as I believe, 
evinced by my daily life that I was 
taking counsel of the heavenly 
powers. Prayer-meeting, class- 
meeting (in which Rey. Dr. Hem- 
enway was my beloved leader), 
and’ church services were most 
pleasant to me, and I became an 
active worker, seeking to lead 
others to Christ. I had learned 
to think of and believe in God in 
terms of Jesus Christ. This had 
always keen my difficulty, as I be- 
lieve it is that ofso many. It 
seems to me that by nature all 


and 
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‘ 
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strongly that) are Unitarians, and 
my chief mental diffleulty has al- 
ways been, and is today, after all 
these years, to adjust myself to 
the idea of “Three in one” and 
“One in three.” But, while I will 


not judge others, there is for me] cr 


no final rest, except as I translate 
the concept of God into the no- 
menclature and personality of the 
New Testarient. What Paul says 
of Christ, is what I say; the love 
John felt,it is my dearest wish-to 
cherish. 


A Hymn Did It. 


An intensely interesting study 
is that of the origin of our Chris- 
tian hymns. Many of them are 
autobiographies. All hymns that 
last are born, not made. They 
throb and sob with feeling. 

Many, too, are the stories that 
are told in connection with these 
Christian lyrics, Among the most 
familiar and beloved is one written 
by Miss Grant. She occupied a 
high social position when she be- 
came a Christian, and her father 
was greatly angered. He was am- 
bitious for his daughter, and final- 
ly told her that unless she would 
renounce her religious belief and 
life he should disown her, During 
the period allowed for the decis- 
ion he gave a large party in his 
own house. She assisted him to 
receive the company, and, when 
the hour for music came, con- 
sented to sing them a solo. The 
hush was instantaneous, when, 
after a rendering of gay waltzes, 
the young lady took her place at 
the piano and sang: 

Jesus, | my cross have taken, 

All to leave.and follow Thee; 


Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou, from hence, my dll shalt be. 


Perish every fond ambition, 

All Tyvesought or hoped or known; 
Yet how rich is my condition! 

God and heaven are still my own, 


On through the hymn. she sang 


‘in hersweet voice: 


Let the world despise and leave me, 
They have left my Saviour, too; 

Human hearts and looks deceive me— 
Thou art not, like them, untrue. 


Oh, while Thou dost smile upon me, 
God of wisdom, love and might, 
' Foes may hate and friends disown me; 
Show Thy face and all is bright. 
The effect was overwhelming. 
The father found himself in tears, 
and the entire company was deeply 
affected. Subsequently the father 
became an earnest Christian. 


W HAT UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 
This is a statement by Rey, J. L. Douthit, asvist- 
ed by more than one hundred’ leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies. 7c. and 100 copies, $1. 

Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Il] 


D. L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


sus For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 
a Gentleman, Ladies, Youths; the 
@xoena Athlete or Invalid, A complete 
Soe gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. 
square floor-room; new, scien- 
we et tific. durable, comprehensive, 
cheap, Indorsed by 20,000 phy- 
sicians. lawyers, clergymen, ed- 
itors, & others now using it. Send for ill’d circu- 
lar, 40 eng’s; no charge. Prof. D. L, Dowd, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, Yeast 14th 
st., New York. : 
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THE UNITARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
‘ TIANITY. 


Editor, Rev. J, T. SUNDERLAND, assisted by Rey, 
Brooke HERronp, and others. 


Price $1.00 a year, Will besent on trial three 
months for ten cents. 


Tue UNITARIAN stands for a religion as_devont 
as it is free, as consecrated as it is rational, on 
fire with enthusiasm of humanity and missionary 
zeal. It seeks to draw together all men, of what- 
soever sect or name, who hold on the one han 

to untrammelled thought, and on the other the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
immortal hope, and discipleship to Christ. 
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NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi- _ 


cations will be sent free to any one applying 
to MISS E, A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postoftiee 
Mission, Church of the Messiah St. Louis, Mo. 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE 
CHISM. (ompand for use in Families and 
pees Sontag y Jasper L. Douthit. tor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Shelbyville, Ul. Suggested in partfrom “A Free 
ristian Catechism,’’: by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
quantities. Ad 


OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville Ul. 


X EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


_Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
ae aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition- 

ooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 38 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 


SAMUEL C. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best Worps, Shel 
byville, Minois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 
copy or 25c. per dozen, 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Founded 1825; Incorporated 1847. 


Tuis Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825. Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. 


ist. To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 


2d. To produce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. 
_ 8d, To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculeating correct views of xeligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 
opportunity of being acquainted with Christian 
truth. 

4th. To supply missionaries, especially in such 
parts of our country as are destitute ofa stated 
ministry. 

5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions 
in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries, 
or inaid of building churches, 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M. A, 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS. 


The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 

The Men who wrote it. 

Its Relation to the Times from which it came, 
Its Progressive Character. 


_ How its various Books came to be gathered. 
into a Canon. 


The Nature of its Inspiration, 


Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of both 
the Old and the New Testaments. 


Its Fallibility or Infallibility, 
Analogies between it and the other Great Sacred 
Books of the World. 
PRESS NOTICES. 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us 
the cream of the cream of the best thought and 
scholarship upon these subjects.”—Chicago Times 


“The author has approached his subject in the- 
most reverent spirit, and let shine in his little 
work the best lights of modern Biblical litera- 
ture.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Ican most heartily recommend this capital 
work.”’—RoBERT COLLYER. 


“We know of no other book which presents in 
a clear, brief, popular way, such a scientific, 
rational, reverent and tender study of a great 
Horned Bible.” — Unitarian Herald (Eng- 
and, 


May be ordered from the office of “The Unita— 
rian,” Ann Arbor, Michigan, or any book-store, 


JESUS CHRIST 


OR 


AL ba? Caeser Bese 
Which Do You Believe? : 
A Plea For Religious Honesty, 


BY REY. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


Third Edition, 


CONTENTS; The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther's. 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Ke-. 
lieve? God's Curse and Wrath and An Endle 
Hell ‘* Purposed’’ from the Beginning; Wha 
About Infant Damnation: ‘h Don’t Believe a 
Word of It; “It Contains the ‘True System;” 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All; The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common Lord’s § 
Perverted Into a Baptist Sup 
and “Evangelical” With a 
Master's Test of Dis 
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_ There is no price set on the lavish summer, 


_ And there’s neyer a leaf or blade too mean 


poe Prof. Max Muller says: 
spite of all the hard and harsh and 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, ‘Charity.—Rorert Menpen. 
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Says Phillips Brooks: “No one 
can help another who has not first 


QUR BEST WORDS. 


ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious “The ideas of right and of rea- 
endeavor Sx, é son are Siamese twins,” says Prof. 
chgbitie Univer gees | |FB. Abbot 
And ample as the wants of man.” soritas 
Prof, Henry Drummond in his 
new booklet, “The Greatest Thing 
in the World,” ‘says: “Itis the 
man who is the missionary, itis 
not his words. His ,character is 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $1. 
Vive copies, 75 centseach, - - - - - 3. 
Ten copies, 65 centseach, - - -_ - 6. 
(8 And one to the getter up of the club. 


Fifty copies to one Li ered - = — 25.00 . 
Specimen copy sent free. is ssage.’ 
J. L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, his message 
y Shelbyville, Il. - _—— 
1 Rey. J. H. Crooker estimates 
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1 Jonathan Edwards as ‘a melan- 
choly example of a saintly charac- 
ter wasted by false dogma, of large 
abilities turned to barren uses 
which led him to the borders of 
monomania”’ 


HYMN FOR JUNE, 


AndJune may be had by the poorest 
comer. 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever,come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in 

tune, 

And ever it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten. 

Every clod feels a stir of might; 

An instinet within it that reaches and 
towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Ciimbs to a soul in grass and flowers, 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back exer hills. and yalleys; 


The value of church property in 
the city of Brooklyn is estimated 
at $18,000,000 all of which accord- 
ing to law is untaxed. Of this 
about $12,000,000 is represented 
by 332 Protestant churches - and 
the remainder by 58 Roman Cath- 
olic churches. 


To be some happy creature's palace. 


1) : “ep * 599 - 7 
~~ Selected. The Indiana “Baptist” thinks 


that the “alarming evil of the nine- 
teenth century” is “Homes with- 

A child’s first great instructoris}out God,’ where “there is no 
example. Those impulses to con-} prayer, no God, no Bible-reading, 
duct which last the longestand are}no worship.” But dear contem- 
rooted the deepest always have| porary, let us remember that “God 
their origin near our birth. is a Spirit,” and they who would 
worship him mustdo it in spirit 
andin deed. And _ besides, what 
doth the Lord require of us but 
“to do justly, love mercy and walk 
hu:ubly” in his spirit? 


We speak with awed tenderness 
of our guardian angels; but have 
we not all had our guiding angels, 
who came tous in visible form, and 
recognized or unknown, kept be- 
side us on our difficult path until 
they had done for us ali that they 
could ?—Lucy Larcom. 


An aristocracy founded on 
money alone is contemptible. But 
infinitely below these are the poor 
simpletons who, through fear of} 

Wealthy man displaying one day | being tliought tobe poor, ape the 
his jewels to a philosopher, the}¥ich in fine dress and costly living. 
latter said, “Thank. you, sir, for |—Southern Methodist. 
being willing to share such mag- 1 
nificent jewels with me.” “Share ea 
them with you, sir?’ exclaimed the 
man; “What do you mean?” “Why, 
you allow me to look at them; and 
what more can you do with them 
yourself?” replied the philosopher. 


“God Be Thanked For Books.” 


God be thanked for books! They 
are the voices of the distant and 
the dead, and make us heirs of the 
spiritual life of past ages. Books 
are the true levellers. They give 
to all who will faithfully use them ! 
the society, the spiritual presence, 
of the best and greatest of our race. 


The gospel is free to all, so free 
that men often despise it and turn 
away fromit. They want some- 
thing in the procuring of which 
their own merit shall appear. 
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A city preacher recently speak- 
ing in a country village about the 
“Duty of the Church to the Poor” 
was told, ‘‘We have only three in 
town, and they are as comfortable 
us the restof us,in the almshouse.” 


He is, if not absolutely blind, at 
least uvable to see afar off, who 
cannot see that the party of the fut- 
ure in America will be an anti- 
saloon party. ‘Chis may wot be its 
only principle, but this principle 
it will certainly both possess and 
embody in its purposes.—Cliris- 
tian Union. 


The ‘Bennett Jaw” of Wiscon- 
sin. of which so much _ is said, is 
very similar to the Compulsory 
Edueation statute of this state 
viz: hat all children between cer- 
tain ages, shall attend some school 
in which instruction is given in 
ths:English language. The object 
of the law was to compel a kuowl- 
edge of English in preference to 
any. other language, and tosee 
that every child of the state was 
educated. 


The Model Marriage. 


The views of marriage that pre- 
yail among too many, augur ill for 
the perpetuity of our republic for 
a nation is not made by its navy 
or army, its culture or education, 
but by its men and women, and 
nations always rest upon homes. 
These are what give tone to the 
country. If, therefore, the homes 
of our nation are the highest and 
the best, then we have only before 
us a rosy future. [f they be other- 
wise, then we have avery difter- 
ent outlook. I would make mar- 
riage what the Catholic church 
calls it, but does not make it, a sac- 
I would have the young 
man woo his wife as Pygmalion 
wooed his statue which his own 
hands haa wrought. He asked of 
the gods a wife like unto the 
statue. The answer was: “Make 
thyself worthy, and thy prayer 
shall be granted.” He tried to do 
this, and went again and said, “Am 
L not now worthy of the wife you 
have promised me?” He pressed 
his lips to the cold lipsof the 
statue. And lo, the marbie throb- 
bed, the blood,ran through the 
veins, the eyes opened and smiled 
down into his, the lips parted, 
smiled upon him and said, “I am 
thy wife, and thy pure, holy, man- 
ly affection hath evoked life into 
the marble statue that thine own 
hands have cut.” °* 


ing with manacled hand and down- 
cast eyelid, but a willing captive, 
sitting on the seat beside the con- 
queror, his equal, and the banner 
over them not the ecrael eagles_ of 
Rome, but the banner of love. 
When husbands shail carry 
themselves to their wives with this 
royal and pure love, standing for- 
ever on the white height of chas- 
tity that they demand of their 
wives, and there’ abide forever, 
practicing self-control and seif- 
continence, as they demand of 
ali women, believe me, women will 
step out from behind the masks 
that have hidden them through ail 
ages, and match men in the grand- 
deur of their living, and the depth 
of their tenderness, and the 
strength of their attachment. Then 
they shall build a home whose 
pillars shall reachtoheaven Then 


shall a statelier Eden come again 
to man, and the children trooping 
about them have for their training 
such divinities as the old world 
neyer saw reigning on old Olym- 
pus.—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


tu The Philanthropist. 


George Bancroft told a bevy of | 
young girls that the secret of long 
life lay in never losing one’s tem- 
per. “Ifyou will never get an- 
gry,” said the historian, “you will 
live to he ninety.” 


WAS PRESIDENT GARFIELD A UNITA- 
RIAN? 


AN EXPLANATORY STATEMEXT. 


Several letters have come to me, at 
different times, asking by whatauthority 
the name of President Garfield was placed 
in the list of distinguished persons hold- 
ing Unitarian views, in my little tract, 
“What do Unitarians Belieye?” One 
man, Rey. Jechn A Brooks, pastor of the 
Christian Church, Kansas City, declares 
in print that thus to classify Garfield is 
“to slander the dead.” 

In reply I would say: Itis° true that 
Mr. Gartield wasconnected with the de- 
nomination known as Disciples for many 
years, and had not dissoe tated himself 
from itat the time of his death. But 
those who were most intimately ac- 
qnainted with his religious views were 
aware that bis opinions underwent a 
marked change in his later years. T ob- 
tained from #n intimate friend of ‘his, 
soon after his death, the information up- 
oa Which T acted in placing his name in 
the list referred to. Andas [I write £ 
have before me the testimony of two well- 
known and leading citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, both of whom were warm personal 
friends cf Mr. Garfield through all his 
later years and elosely connected with. 
him in chureh and in his management of 
Hiram College. One says: “General Gar- 
field had decided to take a pewin the 
Unitarian Church at Washington, and 
would have done so had _ he lived.” The 
other says: “I personally know that Gen- | 
eral Garfield was not orthodox, unless 
Unitarianism, makes one so. . . Unita- 
rianism, @s I understand the ter 


was nearest his religious yiew.”” 
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EDITOR: 
REY. JASPK& L. DOUTHIT, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
REY. HENRY D. STEVENS. 


“A Purer Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears batits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
veal its Leaaty and its power.”’— William Ellery | 
Caanning. 

“Heaven's gate is shat to him who comes alone 
Save thon a soul and it shall save thine own.” 


Unitarianism, aswe understand | 


and advocate it, means spi ritual | Surely the world is moving, and Calvinism 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and) is going along with it. 


character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


|apply.” Even the phrase, “sound, or or- 


A SIGNIFICANT POINTER. 

Ina recent issue of an Iowa newspa- 
per appeared the following advertise- 
ment: 

Wanted—By the Congregational 
church, of DeWitt, Ia. a first-class 
preacher, He must be a progressive 
thinker»<He must be forward in ad- 
vanced thought. He must have the higher 
ideal of spiritual life. He must un- 
derstand of his own knowledge 
the way which leads to God's _spirit- 
ual kingdom and eternal life. No 
old school Calvinist need apply. The 
little church wants an original thinker 
and nothing else will suit, 

Shades of Joln Calvin! and has it come 


to this? “No old school Calvinist need 
thordox theology” does not occur. 
Notice the quali- 
fications necessary to meet the demand 
of one wide-awake, growing Congrega— 
| tional church inthe state of Iowa in the 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter} year of grace 
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They Deserve to Be Excommuni-) 


cated. 

We remember that the editor of 
the Christian “Register” years 
ago said to its readers, playfully 
of course: “If youstay at home 
from church Senday to read your 
‘Register,’ 
cate you.” 

We fear thatif this sentence were 
executed} several persons would 
have to go, Asamissionary ina 
region 1500 miles of Boston, more 
orless, we should dislike to be in- 
former on all whom we have met 
who were subscribers for the “Reg- 
ister” or some other Unitarian or 


Liberal Christian periodicals, and | 


and whom their neighbors say are 
scarcely ever seen at church. We 
were acquainted some years ayo 
witha man who was principal of one 
of the High Schools in the west. We 
had known him for a year or two, 
but never knew his religious pref- 


erences until he asked us to support! 


him as a candidate for office, and 
then he privately revealed to us 
the fact that he wasa Unitarian 
and that be had been a subscriber 


and delighted reader of the “Reg-| 


ister” for years; and then, all un- 
conscious of how he was condem- 
ning himself in our eyes, he volun- 
teered the information that al- 


though there was a liberal Chris-| 


tian society in his town, yet he 
rarely ever attended, “because” 
said he, “I like so well to stay at 
home and read the ‘Register.’ ” 


Which only goes to show that in-| 


terested readers are not necessa- 
rily _ faithfui 
They may habitually excommuni- 
cate themselves from the fellow- 
ship of their neighbors. 


The conclusion of the whole} 


‘matter is:there’ are several -wlio 
read and think within themselves 
that they are Unitarian, Univer- 
salist or liberal, whoin fact are 
not yet-converted to “the truth as 
it is in Jesus.” 


Said Moncure D. Conway re- 


eretly: “Only last Sunday I heard | such work as you ure doing. As you know, 
Parker preach in Boston. He bore | I ama Methodist sister, have been since 


the outward appearance of Phillips 
Brooks, bat that great-hearted ser- 
mon had never been heard had not 
Parker lived.” Who says Theodore 
Parker's influence is ended? 


we shall excommuni-! 


church goers. | 


1890: “A progressive 
| thinker.” Thatis, this church expects to 
jadvance with the rest of the world in 
| knowledge. “He must be forward. in ad- 
| vanced thought.” They. evidently» don’t 
| wish their minister to be backward in 
| bringing forward the latest results of his 
| own thinking. “He must have the higher 
ideal of spiritual life.” In other words, 
| their minister must be a spiritually-mind- 
}ed man,he must idealize life by the lofti- 
nessof his thought,—a very necessary 
qualification of thé modern preacker. 
“He mnst understand of his own knowl- 
edge the way which leads to God’s spirit- 
j/ual Kingdom and_ Eternal life.” 
They think personal experience 
of life’s truths is necessary to teach 
one to draw men,—not some one 
}else’s theory of life and salva- 
| tion. “No old school Calvinist need ap- 
ply.” Strict Calvinism has been out- 
grown here; the inevitable theological 
revolution of ideas has made itself felt in 
a congregational village church of many 
years’ standing. Ifthe new school Cal- 
yinism can show a reason for its . exist- 
ence it shall be given a hearing, but the 
| old Calyinistic system has had its day. 
| “The little church wants an original, 
| thinker and nothing else will suit.” That 
means,they want no pulpit echoes. lfa 
man thinks hehasa message of his own, 
| then let him come and we will bear it, 
but we wish for no imported, second- 
hand theology or religion. We want the 
| thoughts of a brave man who has reso- 
| Intely faced life’s problems and has sin- 
| cere convictions concerning them to pre- 
sent to his fellowmen for their appropri- 
| ation and inspiration. 

A remarkable “bill of particulars” it is 
indeed; and we hardly know what success 
/such a “eall” will have-among the ortho- 
|dox ranks. But if this church will take 
its stand squarely on the Unitarian basis, 
or willeconsent to install a Unitarian 
| Minister, we suspect the right kind of 
| ministerial timber would be forthcoming. 
‘It is certainly a very suggestive item of 
current religious literature, 


| 


H. D, 8, 


GATHERING SWEETNESS FROM EVERY 
/ FLOWER. 


The “Religio-Philosophical Journal,” 
| Chicago, published and edited by Col. 
| J. C. Bundy, was established 1865. This | 
weekly paper of spiritualistic philosophy 
begins a new series on May 31, 1890, and 
with a bright new dress. 

Miss Frances E. Willard ina letter to” 
Brother Bundy says: “You are the ablest 
editor of a psychical paper that has been 
developed on this planet... . In the pul- 
yerization of shams you are an expert as 
| pronounced as Edison in electricity. 
| Whatever anybody may say’ about‘it, 
| everybody witha head on his shoulders 
‘or heart in his breast, is interested in 


I wastwenty, and shall be during the 
remainder of my pilgrimage; but I see no 
harm, on the contrary, find much good, 
in travelling about like a bumble-bee 
who visits every flower and carries all the 
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honey he can get back to his hive.” 

We agree precisely with President 
Willard in regard to Col. Bundy and his 
paper; only we work in another denomi- 
national hive, preferring to be more in- 
dependent than the Methodist or any 
other sectarian discipline allows. We 
fre really’glad to testify té* the ability 
and purity of Brother Bundy as editor 
The new dress of the “Religio-Philosoph- 
ical Journal” is very neat and well fitting. 
May this interesting weekly have im 
creasing success and usefulness! 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The “Unitarian” for June is an unnsu- 
ally interesting number. This monthly 
is only $1.00 a yoar. Trial three months 
for ten cents. Boston Office, 141 Frank- 
lin street. Main office, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Editor, Rey. J. T. Sunderland assisted by 
Rey. Brooke Herford. 


The address of Rev. T. B, Forbush, 
the Western Superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association is 533 Dear- 
born Avenue, Chicago, Lllinois. 


‘the American Unitarian Association 
has voted an appropriation of $850 to pay 
the expenses -of the New Unitarian 
monthly and a hall for meetings, in To- 
kio, Japan. 


Mr. Gannett’s opening sermon at the 
Western Conference on “The Higher 
Unitarianism” 1s published in “Unity” of 
May 24, and is an able and eloquent plea 
for those things which the above title 
seeks to indicate. 


There are between 40,000 and 50,000 
Bohemians in Chicago, and more ener- 
getic missionary steps are being taken 
to reach them for their social and _ relig- 
ions elevation. They are more difficult 
to influence with American ideas than 
any other class of foreigners. 


The Salvation Army in its self-imposed 
“Self-Denial Week” raised $10,000 for 
missionary work. Why should not all 
our Unitarian churches unite in having a 
“Self-Denial Week.” and see what 
would be the result? If the Salvation 
Army members by one week’s denial’ can 
raise that amount, what ought the mem- 
bers.of our Unitarian «churches by, the 
exerciseofa similar self-denial be able 
to raise? Let us institute the “Self-Denial 
Week” asan Unitarian ordinance. 

Prof. Green, of Princeton Seminary 
(Presbyterian), says that the Scriptures 
furnish no data fora chronological com- 
putation prior to the life of Abraham. 


Dr. O. W. Holmes is cutting off much of 
his correspondence owing to failing eye- 
sight and fatigue in writing at “three- 
score and twenty.” 


Dr. VanDyke said in the Presbyterian 
General Assembly: “I want the shadow 
of infant damnation rooted outof the 
confession. I don’t want any ambignity 
putin God’s solemn declaration that 
none shall perish.” 


Rev. M. J. Savage’s recent sermon on 
“The Death of Unitarianism” is one of 
the best upon the subject of our denomi- 
national condition and growth, Lf Uni- 
tarianismis dying, as Dr. MceCosh and 
Rey, Joseph Cook assert, it is not notice- 
able toits friends, but rather the very 
contrary is seen to’ be true,—never has 
it been in so vigorous a condition. 


Every Sunday School Superintendent 
should make use of the “Annual List 
of books for Sunday school Libraries” 
recommended by the Boston Ladies’ 
Commission on 8. S. Books, Address 
the American Unitarian Association. 


In Mr. Bigelow’s recent Biography of 
Wm. C. Bryant there was an intimation 
or infsrence that the poet diedin the or- 
thodox faith His brother, John H. Bry- 
ant sets the whole matter at rest, ,how- 
ever, by saying: “I have not the least 
doubt that my brother, W. OC. Bryant, 
lived and died a decided Unitarian.” 


Rey. O. C. McCulloch of Indianapolis 
has been elected President of the Na- 
fional Conference of ‘Charities and Cor- 
rections. ‘ Tbis Association will meet 
next year at Indianapolis. 


There. are40 P. O. Missions and 80 
workers represented in the Western 
states. Work is being dono in 40 states 
as well asin Canada, England, Treland, 
Scotland and Wales. These Missions 
have parishioners in 728 different towns! 
the morennmerous towns situated as fol- 
lows: Wis. 126; Ohio 86; Mo, 79; Iowa 65; 
111.56; Dakota 41; Kan. 37; Pa. 27; Ark. 
20; Texas 19; Minn. 15, etc. ete, 


Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, Pub- 
lishers, have just issued a new volume on 
Theodore Parker, it being a lecture by 
Samuel Johnson written some years ago, 
and now edited by John H. Clifford and 
Horace 8. Traubel. Price $1.00, . 


The “Universalist Record” of Newark, 
N. J., edited by Rev. W. A. Crowe, D.D., 
and an able corps of contributors, 18 one 
of the brightest, freshest and most sug- 
gestive of the large number of new and 
cheap religious and, church monthlies 
which indicate a new and more prac(jcal 
apprehension of the value of the period- 
ical press in the propagation of the good- 
ness ofthe coming Kingdom. 


Rey. H. D. Stevens, of Alton, supplied 
the pulpit of the church of Messiah on 
Sunday, May 25, the pastor, Mr. Snyder 
being absent at the May Anniversaries, 
Boston. Rev. A. J. Blood, of Petersburg 
Ill, supplied for Mr. Stevens same day. 


Mrs. Jennie Torrence of the Vanguard 
office, St. Louis, gave a lecture ut the 
Unitarian church, Shelbyville, June 3. 
The subject of her talk was Africa and 
haying lived at Monrovia, Liberia, for 
several years she conld talk from per- 
sonal experience. She described the 
costoms, manners and tendencies of the 
people in a way so plain and simple that 
even the children were interested and 
the older persons felt that they had 
learned more about that part of the dark 
continent that she described than they 
would have learned by much reading on 
the subject. 


There is transcendent power in exam- 
ple. We reform others” unconsciously 
when we walk uprightly.—Mme. Swetch- 
ine. 


Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth says: “T re- 
call spending an evening with Longfel- 
low in which he related to me the 1inci- 
dents of his life that had found expres- 
sionin verse. ‘I wrote ‘A Psalm of 
Life,’ he said, ‘in my early years, merely 
as an expreession of my own resolution, 
views, and feelings. I did not intend to 
publish it. I put it away for myself. I 
chanced to give it to the press, and it 
went over the world, and was even pu 
into Japanese art.’ ” ; 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


The-congregations at St. Joseph, Mo., number 
one hundred,a larger attendance than ever before. 
Six new members have joined the church within 
a month and others are to follow their example. 
A recent dramatic entertainment was a success 
socially and financially. 

Rey.. A. N. Somers, the Unitarian minister 
preaching inthe Universalist church at Black 
River Falls, Wis,, has been giving a series of ser- 
mons on ‘The Liberal Faith and Church” fol- 
lowed by a second series of seven sermons on 
“Our Principles, Methods and Aims.” 


Miss Mary Leggett of the Unitarian church at 
Beatrice, Neb., lately exchanged pulpits with the 
Universalist minister of Lincoln. The members 
of the Beatrice church are about to give an 
operetta and a Dicken’s Carnival. 


‘The Post Office Mission of the Unity charch,St. 
Louis, spent $18.00 in advertising, $20.00 for post- 
age, and $5,00 for literature, last year. They had 
ninety-four new applicants and haye a regular 
“Church of the Isolated” of one hundred and fifty 
members. 


Rey. 8. A, Eliot, of Denver, has written that 
“the demands of cities like Salt Lake, Pueblo 
and Colorado Springs cannot go longer unheeded, 
we must have a state missionary,” And so on 
the ith and 18th of May zt Denver there was 
organized the ‘Rocky Mountain Conference” 
as abasis for missionary work. 


Rey. A.M. Judy of the Davenport society is 
going to Europe on account of impaired health. 


Rev, Robert C, Morse, of the Congregational 
church, has lately been supplying the Unitarian 
pulpit at Iowa City. 

During the past year six women have been 
ordained to the Unitarian ministry, as follows: 
Mila F. Tupper, Blanche Pentacost Bagley, Car- 
rie J. Bartlett, Lila Frost Sprague, Elinor E. 
Gordonand Helen G. Putnam, all’ of whom are 
now settled and preaching. 


The professors and students of the Meadville 
Theological School organized last year a ‘‘Minis- 
ter’s Peace Society’? to membership in,which all 
ministers are invited. Applications may be sent 
to Frank W. Pratt, Meadville, Pa. 

A “Mission Week,” in the Tabernacle at San 
Jose, Cal.,in which many of the ministers on 
the Pacific Coast took part, has lately put new 
life into the new church movement there and 


‘has placed the society on the high ground of that * 


hope and enthusiasm which will bring success. 


Rev. Calvin Stebbins of Worcester, Mass., is 
authority for the statement that the Unitarians 
during the past three years have built two and 
three-fourth churches to every one by the Con- 
gregationalists. In 1880 there was not a Unita- 
rian church between Concord,N. H.,and Montpe- 


‘lier, Vt: Within three years three were estab- 


lished between these two points, the three costing 
$27,000, 

The Second Church, Boston, has lately raised a 
debt of $418,000, which hasfor a long time ham- 
pered its usefulness. This work wasdone mainly 
through the personal exertion of its pastor, Rey. 
E. A. Horton. ! ’ 

A “Recognition Service” was held at Molina, 
Tl., on the 12th inst. on the occasion of welcom- 
ing the new pastor, Rey. F. H, York, lately min- 
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ister of the Congregational church at DeWitt, 
Iowa. Mr. York enters upon his new field of 
labor with the best signs of a successful ministry. 


Rey. H. G. Spaulding reports from the Pacific 
Coast that Mr, Wendte’s success at Oakland is 
phenomenal whilea second church in San Fran- 
cisco is a sure thing in the near future. 

The Sioux City Unitarizns under leadership of 
Rey. Mary A. Safford and Rev. Elinor B@ordon, 
have decided to build a suburban church this 
year. It is to bs called the “Merning Side” 
Unity Church, a most cheerful and promising 
cognomen, 

Miss Helen G. Putnam is doixg circuit-riding 
missionary work in various parts of both North 
and South Dakota, 

——_+e—_______ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Rey. Judson Fisher died on Sunday 
morning, May 18, at his home in Alton, 
Til. Mr. J'isher hus been in poor health 
for several years, but has been rapidly 
declining only since October last. His 
long illness has been most patiently 
borne, the wife and sons carefully minis- 
tering to his wants during all these anx- 
1ous months. ‘I'he last scene was peaceful, 
the slow ebbing away of his vital energy. 

Mr. Fisher has resided in Alton since 
1879, when he came here from Wis- 
cousin #nd assumed che pastorate of the 
Unitarian church, where he remained for 
Over seven years resigning his charge: in 
July 1886. Mi. Fisher was born in Wal- | 
pole, N. H., Nov. 14, 1824. He resided 
in New England, preaching in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont as a Universalist minister until 
1869 when he removed west, took fellow- 


samo. 

Resolved, ‘That his heroic sacrifice in 
leaving his peaceful home-rest to endure 
the anxieties and hardships of bringing to 
life a liberal charch in the heart ofa 
large city, made possible the realization 
of our hopes fora Unity. church in Cin- 
cipnati. 

Resolved, That we tender his wife and 
sons our earnest sympathy in their sad 
bereavement, and are thankful that it 
has so much of blessing in that it liber- 
ates their dear one from bodily pain. 

The readings of Mr. Learned, who had 

been requested many years aso to con- 
duct the services, were brief but deeply 
sympathetic and characteristic. A few 
sentences from scripture, some favorite 
poetic ‘selections of Mr. Fisher's choice, 
including Whittier’s ‘Eternal Goodness,” 
a tender and pathetic prayer, and two 
organ selections of exquisite rendering, 
completed the services. 
At the grave the air was filled with 
the songs of birds and theinspiring hush 
of new-bursting life as the mortal dust 
was returned tothe bosom of mother 
nature and was overlaid by the tender, 
white beauty of May flowers. And this 
wasthe closing thought: “The grave 
itself is but a covered'bridge leading from 
light to light through a brief darkness.” 
H. D.S, 


The Two Greatest Forces in the 
Production of Human Happi- 
ness. * 


ship with the Unitarian denomination 
and was first settled as pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Janesville, Wis. 
Subsequently he had charge of churches 
at Whitewater and Monroe. Then, fol- 
lowing a warning weakness of the lungs 
hesought a milder climate and spent 
his longest ministry at Alton, Ill. After- 
ward fortwo years he was pastor at Shef- 
field, Ill., and during the winter and 
spring of 1889 he had charge of the new 
Unity church at Cincinnati, Obio, He 
returned to Alton Ivst July to reside 
with his sons, who, in the meanwhile, 
had built for hima fine residence on the 
river bluffs overlooking an nnequalled 
landscape; Here hehoped to fifth some 
uncompleted literary work and to find 
rest and renewed strength. A severe 
cold canght in October, however, brought 
upon him a debilitating fever, from the 
ill effects of which it was impossible to 
recover. ’ 

While the Western Conference was in 
session in Chicago the following, intro- 
dneed by Rey. J. C. Learned, was adopted 
by a rising vute: 

“Resolved, The Conference sends its 
love to Judson Fisher.” 

The receipt of this justa few days be- 
fore his death was a tender remember- 
ance and touched a warm response in 
his heart. 

Mr. Pisher was a man of stndions hab- 
its and of scholarly character. He did 
everything which he undertook with 
conscientious thoroughness. His sermons 
were logical, well welded into a shape to 
produce conviction and were finished 
specimens of sermonic literature. In 
his delivery he was clear and earnest and 
spoke with convincing pow:r. 

In perfect keeping with the simplicity 
ofthe man was the spirit of the services 
attendant upon the burial on Tuesday 
afternoon the 20th.. Nothing formal or 
perfunctory was said ordone, but every 
detail was an expression of the simple, 
sincere life of the one whose departure 
had called together many dear friends 
.and sympithizing hearts. All the little 
delicate hints and touches which sought 
tointerpret his last wishes, were to be 
seen on every hand: The May air red- 
olent with odor and full of floral beauty 
recalled. his love for flowers .which . was 
fittingly testified to by generous contri- 
butions of freshly-cut blossoms brought 
in the hand, naturally gracing every part 
of the honse, 

A touching tribute came from Unity 

church, Cincinnati, the one over which 
Mr, Fisher was last settled. It was a 
simple floral offering, tied with. wide 
white ribbon, upon which was painted 
theinscription, “Unity Church, Cinein- 
nati, 1890,” and the monogram, “J. F.” 
The mnbbon also bore this sentiment 
from Horace: Integer vitae, scelerisque 
purus. “Spotlessin life and free from 
evil.” Accompanying this were the fol- 
lowing resolutions, drawn upand for- 
warded to the family by a committee of 
Unity church: ; 
‘» Wuereas, [t has pleased our Heavenly 
Father to free the spirit of our beloved 
friend and former pastor, Judson Fisher, 
from his life on earth, r 

Resolved, That in his teachings we 
found clearness of thought, a strength of 
purpose, and a fearless expression of 
peivion that won our confidence and 

ove. 

Resolved, Toat by his lifein our church 
and in our homes we were made strong 


BY INCREASE SUMNER LINCOLN, OF 
WILTON, N. H. 


1 am deeply impressed with the 
conviction, which, I would most 
gladly impart to all other minds, 
(viz): That the two leading and 
most successful elements, acting 
as efficient causes in shaping the 
best human character and destiny 
so as to produce the best civiliza- 
tion and the largest amount of hap- 
piness—Are the Two Great Forces 
—Vital Religion and Sound Edu- 
cation. For the spread and 
triumph of which churches and 
school houses are built and able 
teachers and valuable books are 
provided. 

One of the saddest cases of total 
destitution of real religion, on 
record, is exhibited to usin the 
wicked life, on alarge scale, of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte of France, as 
thus describedin a brief sentence, 
by Wm. Ellery Channing, D. D., 
in his review of his character and 
life: ‘A Brain from Heayen, but a 
Heart from Hell.” 

A man of a magnificent intellect, 
possessing great natural and ac- 
quired talents, but all under the 
supreme control ofa selfish, un- 
principled heart, out of which he 
brought forth wicked things in 
great abundance, Like not a few 
others, he was “Wise todo evil, 
but to do good he seemed to have 
no knowledge.” While, by these 
he becamea great warrior and em- 
peror they made him the most ter- 
rific enemy of his race, and the 
world could not conquer him 
until they had learned from 
his examplethe great art of suc- 
cessful warfare. When they 
had done so, they tore off his 
crown and banished him from the 
throne of France and made hima 
prisoner in his lonely sea-girt isle, 
a sad but meritedfate. Such cases 
as this tend to prove the correct- 
ness of ‘the~-following expressed 
opinion of Horace Maun, once 
president of Antioch college, a 


in the belief of a noble manhood, and/ discipline, strengthen and increase 
were led to higher aspirations by the/ the power and skill of the intel- 
lect, and neglect the holy culture/stand the 
of the heart, and leave it under} always right, and 


the control of unprincipled selfish- 
ness to carry on a more successful 
.war against the rights and interests 
of others.” 

The most wicked, dangerous 
persons on earth are those, who 
have, by unprincipled means, ac- 
quired ths most power, and use it 
to injure others, toenrich self or 
self’s clique or party: 

While vital religion justly claims 
the right to stand at the head of all 
forces, acting ascauses, it cheer- 
fully welcomes education. as a 
powerful co-operative force, second 
only to itself. Each has much 
to do with words, with their con- 
struction into sentences, and with 
the interpretation of the real mean- 
ing they contain. The union of 
these two forces is indispensable 
to the highest success of each in 
doing good. Religion and educa- 
tion are both contained and come 
to use in words and their influence 
reaches us through this medium. 

. This has long been done in the 
past up to the present in words 
spoken, heard, written, printed and 
sung. Through this medium the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles 
communicated the Gospel of salva- 
tion to our world in long ages 
past. 


Education has much to do by the 
way of exposing and dispelling the 
numerous clouds of error that have 
so long, more or less, enveloped re- 
ligion, and thus it has let in the 
clear glorious sunlight of truth, 
which has warmed into life and 
everlasting growth, the whole fam- 
ily of noble and ennobling virtues. 
Thus education may help . remove 
obstructions, and open the way for 
ipure religion to enter into. human 
experience, and make individuals 
and society inthe largest degree 
prosperous in getting and using 
all forms of desirable good, 


With these expressed views cor- 
respond those of the distinguished 
Christian educator, the late Hor- 
ace Mann, when he said: ‘‘Man is 
a miserable orphan and wanderer 
till he finds a God and a Father in 
whom to confide.” And so do they 
correspond with the _ religious 
views of New Hampshire’s greatest 
son, Daniel Webster, whose views 
may be most fittingly quoted here. 
His eloquent words are: “Religion 
is that tie which connects man with 
hiis Creator and binds him to His 
throne. An indispensable element 
in every great human character. If 
this tie ba sundered, all broken, 
man floats away a worthless atom 
in the universe, his proper attrac- 
tion all gone, his destiny thwarted, 
and his whole future nothing but 
darkness, desolation and death.” 
Holy and happy forever are all 
those who know from experience 
what this tie of religion is and the 
infinite hope it inspires. 


‘For Our Best Words. 
~- Knowing: 


This question has often been 


great educator, who did, in his day, 
more than any other man to im- 
prove and perfect our fine system 
of education. He says, “It seems 
almost cruel-to»highly educate, 


* The Address, from which we take 
the following extract, for the lack of time, 
was not delivered at the timeof the Cele- 
bration, by the Author, ‘who has long 
resided in Wilton, N. H., and is in the 


91st year of his age, is still active and 
highly enjoys life, This Address was 
published by the request of the Town 
Committee of Wilton. - 


asked of me,—“How can you be 
sure that a certain action in this 
or that direction is the course that 
God would have you take?” 

We are not always sure what is 
the best course to pursue, for we 
have not yet attained infallibility, 
but we can know much of the right 
way, and by constant use of what 
we do know we gain more knowl- 
edge. x 
_ The feeling of God’s presence as 
a living reality enabling us to feel 


our oneness with Him, places us 
in aposition to know and under- 
e thought of God which is 
in accordance 
will 


with our willingness to follow, 
be our success. 

A sense of nearness and com- 
munion with God shows us the 
way without any effort upon our 
part. ; 

Failure comes when we try to 
understand from the standpoint of 
our personal desire and reason. 
When we begin to reason we may 
be sure that we are not as near 
the Father as we might be, for 
God never reasons, God knows 
therefore has no cause for reason- 
ing. Manu reasons, for reason 1s 
the effect of doubt. God never 
doubts, He always knows. . 

So when we give up our person- 
al willas a power in itself which 
we areto consider as apart from 
God,—when that is set aside and 
we know “thatin Him we live, and 
moye, and have our being,” we 
feel the right within our souls, and 
without doubt or fear perform the 
act which in its manifestation 
proves itself to be “well pleasing 
in the sight of God.” 

We fear, doubt and are anxious 
reasoning within ourselves regard- 
ing a certain action, and by thus 
reasoning only sink deeper inthe 
mire. but when we have dropped 
our reasoning, and drawn clore to 
the Father and felt his love and 
peace surrounding us, we hear his 
whisper, and we know. 

Let us look into our soul, the 
reflection of God, where truly 
dwells only peace and harmony, 
and we will be shown the harmo- 
ny of our actions. So long as we 
live consciously in that being of 
harmony we will haye no frouble 
in following a course acceptable to 


God, 


“Knowing Truth, thy heart no more 
Will ache with error, for the Truth 


shall show 
All things subdued to thee, as thon to 
e. 
* a * * * * * * 


There are no purifiers like thereto 
Tn all this world, and he who seeketh it 
Shall find it—being grown ‘ perfect— in 
himeelf. 
Believing, he receives it when the soul 
Masters itself, and cleaves'to Truth, and 
comes— 
Possessing kuowledge—to the higher 
place, 
The uttermost repose.” (Song Celestial.) 
AnNnIE C, BLAIsDELL. 
ConoorpD, Mass. . 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE 
CHISM. (Prepared for use in Families and 
Daaday Sohn) y Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Nhelbyville, Dl. Suggested in partfrom “A Free 
Christian Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
quantities. Address, 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville Il. 


HA! UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 

what they do not believe.—Third editien.— 

This is a statement by Rey, J. L. Douthit, assist- 

ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 

of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75e. and 100 copies, $1. 

Address OUR BEST WORDS. ; Shelbyville, Il 


D. L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


>) ga) For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 
: ! Gentleman, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. 
quare floor-room; new, scien- 
tific. durable, comprehensive, 
cheap, Indorsed by 20,000 pe 
oe sicians. lawyers, clergymen, ed- 
itors, & others now using it. Send forill'd cirou- 
lar, 40 eng’s; no charge. Prof. D. L, Dowd, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9east Mth 
s‘., New York. 


LAND FOR SALE CHEAP. 


SEVEN FARMS FOR SALE IN SHELBY co. 
ILL., VERY CHEAP. 


ONE FARM IN HOLT COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 
ONE FARM IN KANSAS. . 


10000 ACRES PINE LAND ry ALABAMA | 


_ Write for particulars to nN (mentioning this : 
D. CHAFEE, * 
Sumti Aihiee? 


% 
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‘Home Circle. 


THE BEST WAY, 
Tf I make a face at Billy, 
He will make a face at me; / 
That makes two ugly faces 
Anda qnarrel, don’t you see? 
For then [ double up my fist 
And uit him; and he'll pay | 
Me back by giving me a kick | 
Unless I run away. 


Batif I smile at Billy, 
*Tis sure to make him laugh; 


"was jollier by balf 
Than kicks and ugly faces. 
I tell you all the while, 
It’s pleasarter for any boy 
(Or girl) to laugh and smile. 
—-Youth’s Companion. 


——— 


Boys, Stay onthe Farm. 


The sweetest recollections of my 
life are those of the dear old farm. 
The music of the brook, the wood 
and dell have never lost their charm 
me. Although years have 
elapsed since I bade adieu to the 
scenes of my childhood, and while 
surrounded by pressing cares amid 
the whirl of city life, 1 would often 
look back with longings, and wish 
for the quiet of my boyhood days. 

How well do iremember the ef- 
forts of our dear parents, as they 
struggled against debt to provide 
for the wants of the family—to 
clothe, feed and educate them. 
And it pains me now, as I reflect 
and remember, how toil wore on 
their sturdy frames as theyseemed 
to bend under its heavy load; and 
with what anxiety they watched 
their children develop, hoping 
some day to place the care of the 
farm on theirshoulders. Buitaias! 
how disappointed their fond antic- 
ipations, as one after another their 
props disappeared and they were 
left alone; how it grieved me as 
Icould see, from far away; them 
sitting alone in the dear old home 
only to be relieved of life’s bur- 
dens, assumed by them for their 
children’s happiness. 

As I returned home after years, 
I saw whata change had taken 
place about the farm. The build- 
ings have become dilapidated, the 
fences rotted down, gates off their 
hinges and many other things that 
indicated that the farmer had 
grownold;and then how I real- 
ized the fact that he needed his 
boys at home to cheer his deciin- 
ing years; and I was also com- 
pelled to face the fact that all this 
sacrifice was for their chiidren’s 
sake. : 

Boys, after an interval of years, 
I am back on the farm, and how it 
cheered father’s heart as l assumed 
eontrol of it, which afforded me the 
richest joy of my life. 

If you will bear with me, I will 
give you briefly, some reasons why 


I would advise your remaining on} 


the farm. 

First,—I consider farming the 
healthiest ofall vocations. By it 
thesturdiest constitutions are de- 
yeloped, and the most successful 
business men reared, who base their 
success in hfe on a vigorons 
physique, without which life would 
have been a failure. 

And if it were not for the gen- 
erous supply of brain and muscle 
the farm furnishes our cities, our 
strongest and best men would in 
time me degenerate. 

I might multiply indefinitely, 
instances to illustrate this point, 
but the facts are too obvious to need 
it if space admitted. 1 now call 
your attention to some ‘financial 

ints and assert without fear of 
contradiction, based upon some of 


our most reliable mercantile 
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You'd say, if you could see him, | 
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energy, the farm gives greater 
returns, and there are fewer fail- 
ures than in any other kind of 
business. I want to emphasize 
this point from the fact that many 
disparage farming for the reason, 
as they assert, that it does not 
pay, but I can demonstrate this to 
be false. After years of observa- 
tion, I am convinced that those 
who had failed with their manifest 
lack of energy would have made a 
failure in any other branch of trade. 
do not pretend that farmers are 
not, as a class, diligent, and do not 
labor hard, for I know by exper- 


jience they do; but while their labor 
jat times is severe, it is not like 


}most business, cons‘ant and un- 
ceasing; the farmer has more lei- 
‘sure hours; but farmers lack as a 
| class, energy, a characteristic that 
;men of other callings must possess, 
| if successful. 
Look for illustration at the man 
of trade. He is always at it, not 
,so much, perhaps, with his hands; 
but his brains, which wears ten fold 
|more on his constitution than man- 
}ual labor, while on the other hand 
the farmer takes his vacation, and 
at the same time his crops are grow- 
ing and his stock increasing in 
jvalue. If the farmer is reasonably 
| attentive to the details of business 
jhe is sure to succeed.—Prod im 
Farm Journal. 


“Live Bottles.”’ 
BY MRS. J. MCNAIR WRIGHT. 
_ Sandy Allen was sitting on the 
| window-sill of his father’s work- 
|shop. ‘’he window was open, and 
theday was fine but Sandy was 
very gloomy. He had asked his 
father for new books, and his father 
/had not only said that he could not 
| afford the books, butthat “heshould 
not be able tosend Sandy to school 
after thatterm, times were hard 
and Sandy must work in the shop.” 

Sandy knew what made the 
times hard—it was a round pint 
| bottle tnat lay on his father’s bench, 
jand ran away with his father’s 
time, and health, and money. 
Sandy hated that bottle! 

Along came the schoolmaster 
and held out a botile to Sandy. 
“What do you thinkI have in 
here?” 

“Why—looks like brown cur- 
rants, or little brownish gooseber- 
ries, with—stems on ’em” said 
Sandy. 

The master opened the bottle, 
and-carefuily drew out one of the 
curious objects, and laid it on a bit 
of smooth pine. “Now, what do 
you think?” 

| “I yow,” said Sandy,. “it’s got a 
head on, and—six legs, and I never 
saw such a round, swelled up ball 


of a body, for that much head and 
i legs before!” 
“Tt’s a bottlo,” said the master, 
“a live bottle. At least it was alive, 
until I put it out of its misery, and 
into my bottle here to keep it. I 
keep it in alcohol; that, it strikes 
me, is the best and only use for al- 
cohol—to keep specimens in.” 

“T never before saw such an un- 
comfortable-looking object,” said 
Sandy. “It looks just as if it 
| would burst.” 
| “That is exactly what it came 
near doing,” said the master. 

) “You said it was a live bottle 
once, was it natural?” 4 

“No, it was unnatural; it is neve 
natural for any living thing to be 
turnedinto a bottle.” sl, 

“J wish you'd tell me!’ ; 

“Tell you what? About this bot- 
tle? [tis an ant. Itis‘a native of 
Mexico, and called ‘the honey 


the amount of} ant.’ In the hill where this ant 
was hatched as a worker, the ants* 
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are fond of honey. Instead of 
making wax cells, as bees do, to 
hold their heney, the ants seize 
upon some of their unlucky work- 
ers, and turn them into boitles. I 
suppose the strong greedy ones 
over-master weaker ones. Well, 
the way itis done is this: these 
worker ants are. selected, seized, 
and bitten with a very poisonous 
bite, which causes in their bodies 
inflammation and disease, which 
closes up all the openings and 
makes them living bottles. Then 
the other ants collect’ honey, and 
pour it into the throats of these 
poor live bottles; and as it cannot} 
get ont staysin, and the bodies 
stretch and stretch as they are| 
filled, until they are—just balls 
with heads on, as you see them 
now!” 

“Oh, borrible! They must suffer | 
fearfully!” 

“Very likely. But what do 
those other greedy ants care? They 
have honey saved up, and when |} 
they want it, all they have to do 
is to fasten upon a poor victim, and 
drink.” 

“Cruel beasts! I should like to 
kill every one of them!” 

“Ts it any worse than the whisky 
muker aud seller, who seizes on 


the weakness of some. neighbor's 
will, and the strength of appetite 
which he may provoke to master 
him, and by means of these, he 
robs his neighbor of his health, 
property, and time, merely that he 


himself may fill his own ‘till, andj 


grow-richer as his neighbor grows 
poorer? The liquor-seller gets a 
fine house, clothes, horses, what- 
everhe wants, is short—honey. 
The neighbor loves reputation, 


——++— 


thought of your loss may help you — 
to be morecareful in the future, 
and we will ask God to keep you 
from sinning against Him again.” 
—Selected. 
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comfort, home; his children are 
robbed and destituie—all that the 
liquor-seller, without labor, or 
giving any real equivalent, may 
haye gains—or honey. I never see 
a dramshop, butf think of the 
honey ants of Mexico, the one-half 
ofthe hill-owners surfeiting on 
honey, the other half horrible liv- 
ing bottles, sacrificed to the greed 
of the stronger ones.” 

“Father,” said Sandy, who knew 
his father had heard, “come see 
these live bottles.” 

He came, but out into the road 
went crashing the wicked bottle 
from the work-bench, as he said: 
“Well, I’ve got a lesson!” 
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Lost Treasures. 

“Come, Mamie, darling.” said 
Mrs. Peterson, “before you go into 
the land of dreamsyou will kneel 
here at my knee and thank your 
Heavenly Father for what He has 
given you to-day.” 

Mamie came slowly toward lier 
mother and said, “I’ve been| 
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naughty and I can’t pray, mamma.” | 

“If you have been naughty, dear, 
that is the reason that you need to | 
pray.” 

«But, mamma, [ don’t think God 
wants little girls tocome to Him 
when they are naughty.” 

“You are not naughty, now; my 
dear, are you?” | 

“No, I am not naughty now.” | 

‘Well, then, come at once.” | 

“What shall I say to God about 
it, mamma?” . 

“You can tell God how very 
sorry you,are.” 

“What difference 
make?” * 

“When we have told God that 
we are sorry, and He has forgiven 
us, then we are as happy as if we 
had not done wrong, but we can- 
not undo the mischief.” 

“Then, mamma, I can never be 
quite as rich as if I had not had a 
naughty hour to-day.” Aer, 

the 


Never, my dear; but 


will that 
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IF WE HAD BUT A DAY, 


We should fill the hours with sweetest 
things, 
If we had but a day; 
We should drink zlone at the purest of 
springs 
In our upward way; 
We should love with a life-time’s love in 
an hour, 
If the hours were few; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for 
fresher power 
To be and to do. 
Weshould waste no moment in weak 
regret, 
If the day were but ore; 
Tf what we remember and what we for- 
get 
Went out with the sun, 
We should beirom our clamorous selves 
set free 
To work or to pray— 
To be what the Father would have us be 
If we had but «u day. 
—-Selected. 


—— 


In some things Matthew Arnold 
held views which ran athwart of 
popular religious sentiment, but 
he gave a valuable testimony when 
he said, “Show me ten square miles 
of territory on this globe which are 
not Christian, and on which the 
life of man and the honor of wo- 
man are safe, and I will give Chris- 
tianity up.” 


At Chicago the American Bap- 
tist Educational Society has held 
jts annual meeting. The point of 
chief interest, and one which 
aroused great enthusiasm, was the 
announcement that the Society had 
raised the $400,000 necessary to 
supplement the $600,000 given by 
Mr. Rockefeller, of Cleveland, for 
a Baptist University in Chicago. 
The citizens of Chicago, including 
Marshal! Field, who gaye $125,000, 
have given $475,000, and assur- 
ances are made of even greater 
things in the future. The new in- 
stitution will be called the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


In some preliminary remarks to 
his last reading of his Lincoln lec- 
ture, Walt Whitman said: “For my 
own part, I hope and intend till 
my own dying day, whenever the 
14th or 15th of April comes, to an- 
nually gather a few friends and 
hoidits tragic reminiscence. No 
narrow or sectional reminiscence. 
It belongs to these States in their 
entirety—not the North only, but 
the South—perhaps belongs most 
tenderly and devoutly to the South, 


nis universality, his canny, easy 
ways and words upon the surface— 
his inflexible determimation at 
heart? Have you ever realized it, 
my friends, that Lincoln, though 
grafted on the West, is essentially 
in personnel and character a South- 
ern contribution ?” 


Justice Miller, of the Supreme 
Court, has written to a Methodist 
clergyman in Iowa, a _ personal 


friend, a letter giving his reasons 


for his decision on the “Original 
Package” case. It contains the 
following: 

“1 venture to hope that I shall 
not whoily forfeit your esteem 
because, iu obedience to that sense 
of conscientious duty which I 


the decision made by this Court 
more than sixty years ago, and 
has never been doubted or dis- 
pated-from that day to this. 
Many people, like you, I think, 
have the idea that the Supreme 
Court is oath-bound in its de- 
cisions, by the views they have of 
abstract moral right. But we 
are as much sworn to decide ac- 
cording to the. Constitution. of the 
United States as you are bound 
by your conscience to a faith in the 


Bible.” 


Mrs. Livermore Sees The Triumph 
of Prohibition Draw Near. 


Here are the men who carry on 
this immense liquor trafile,—the 
mightiest industry in the United 
States to-day. ‘They have passed 
a resolution that they will do their 
utmost to prevent the election of 
any man in any party who in the 
least favors prohibition. That is 
one of thesigns of the times. It 
is a confession of the weakness of 


when, if we continue this work 
against the liquor traffic, the end 
will come. You and I may uot 
live to see it; but ow: children and 
our children’s children will be the 
gainers, and we ou the other side 
shall take our part in the great 


shall rise, “Hallelujah, for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 
[ Applause. ] -Froman Address be- 
fore the Unitarian Church Temper- 
ance Society, Beston, May 30. 
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Dr. Hale Says Some Things are 
Settled. 


It is still farther settled that on 
the days of election, when the right 
use of men’s brains is neccessary 
for the welfare of the community, 
that no man shall drink intoxicat- 
ing hquor. Itis aisosettled that 
no boy and no girl, no person un- 
der the age of twenty-one, may 
ever buy at any hour of the day or 
night a drop of intoxiesting liq- 
uorinany place of public enter- 
tainment. Thatmuch is gained. 


have no doubt prompts you in this | 
matter, I have felt bound to follow | 


deal when we have come sofar. LI 
am glad to be one of those who are 
permitted to speak on a pablic 
occasion like this, in hope of bring- 
ing up the rest of the community 
to the standard to which these 
favored classes have been brought. 
—Rev. E. E. Hale before the Uni- 
tarian Church Temperance Soci- 
ely. 
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Taking a Fresh View of Lite 

Dr Theodore T. Munger in one 
of his published sermons, has the 
following fine passage: “Much 
might be said on the wisdom of 
constantly taking afresh view of 
life. Itis one of the moral uses 
of the night that it gives the 
world anew to us every morning, 
and of sleep that it mzkes life a 
daily re-creation. If we always 
lsaw the world, we might grow 
weary of it. If a third of life were 
not spent in unconsciousness, the 
rest might become tedious. God is 
thus all the while presenting the 
cupof life afresh to our lips. 
Thus, after a night of peaceful 
sleep, we behold the world as new 
and fresh and wonderful as it was 
on the first morning of creation, 
when» God -pronouneed it ‘very 
good.’ And sleep has a divine 
alchemy that gives us to ourselves 
with our primitive energy of body 
andmind. The days are not mere 
repetitious of themselves; tomor- 
row will have another meaning; I 
shall come to it with larger vision 
then I have to-day.” 


their cause. ‘The time 1s coming | personally. 
“What have you done? 


‘have done this. 


| rejoicing when the cry of jubilee | comes to some of us. 


Put Yourself in Another’s Place. 


Extract from an Address of Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant at a meeting of the 
Unitarian Church Temperance Society 
Boston, Mass. 


And now I am going to speak 
The question arises: 
How are 
you living up to the principie of 
total abstinence you advocate?” I 
I was not born a 


total abstainer. That marvellous 


noonday light came to me that 
It came 
through agreat happiness. And, 


young women and young men, let 
God teach you the common lessons 
of lite though your happiness, and 
don’t wait to learn them though 
great sorrow. I haye sometimes 
thought, if I had not learned the 
lesson though this joy, that Ll might 
have learned it though some better 
pain. Now and again, m my work 
of nursing in hospitals and in the 
lunatic asylum, I had attacks of 
being a temporary abstainer; but 1 
was vot apermauent one. Icalled 
them fanaties, weak-kneed peopie, 


bigoted, prejudiced; and, yea, this 
retribution has fallen upon me, that 
I am now the worst of the lot. 
Laughter.] It came in this way. 
married a total abstainer. One 
night, after we had been married 


of all; for there really this man’s|I may say last, though not least, |about three weeks, I had to sit up 


birthstock; there and then his an-|that itis settled that no eclergy-| for him. 


tecedent stamp. Why should I not 


say that thence his manliest traits,'think we haye advanced a good 'ter’s storm, and so I sat up through! 


‘ 
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man may ever drink liquor. 


_ He had driven into the 
country in a bitter, blinding win- 


4 


that night waiting for him. It was 
the first night that { had been 
alone since we were married; and 
through the pauses of the wind 
came the solemn boom of the guns 
of ships in distress, and I begen to 
partake of the sorrow of those who 
were watching for the sailors out 
at sea, and at last Ll went down to 
the shore among the women who 
were waiting for those who were 
being saved from the wreck and 
brought to shore in the life-boat- 
When Icame home, I thought of 
all the poor women in England, 


iScotlaud, and Irelaad who were 
| doing what I was doing aud doing it 


so differently. [wasina beautiful 
home, with all the comforts of life 
around me, waiting for my husband 
with the eagerness of happy love; 
and they in poverty and hunger, 
awaiting in some lonely garret the 
dreaded step on the stairs of a 
drink-maddened brute, in abject, - 
terror for the coming of their hus- 
band. And then couscieuce spoke. 
What was L doing? He on the 
safe side; you the unsafe. With 
two people who love each other 
well, one of two things would cer- 
tainly happen,—either he would 
drag me cver to his safe side or I 
should drag him over te my unsafe 
side. I liked my glass of wine, f 
loved my husband: which of the two 
was L to choose between,—wine, the 
thing I liked, or the being I loved? 
I saw which that night. [Ap- 
plause.] And so the next morning 
there crept a very meek and very 
humble figure to the old rector in 
the rectory. I said, “I want to join 
the temperance society.” He was 
very ‘vise. I wish more people were 
wise in such matters. He did not 
crow over me,—no: he held out two 
hands of welcome, and said: \“You 


don’t know how elad we shall be. 


You will be a great help.’—Chris- 
lian Register. 
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National Hymn.—( America.) 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,— 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


My native country, thee,—- 

Land of the noble free,— 
Thy name I love: 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture turills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song! 

Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break ,— 
‘The sound prolong! 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty,— 
To thee we sing: 
Long may ovr land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, — 
Great God, our King. 
—Samuel F. Smith. 
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What Will Help Us Unitarians. 

The sixty-fifth annual General 
Assombly of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, 
held in London,the 27th ult. was a 
large and successful meeting. The 
“Cnristian Life and Unitarian 
Herald,” in hopefully commenting 
on the meeting, says: 

A healthy and hopeful tone per- 
vaded the whole of the meetings 
of the last few days, and the mn- 
nificent gifts which have been 
poured into the treasury of our 
Central Association are not only 
satisfactory, but gratifying in the 
highest degree. . . . 

The conclusion come to at the 
close of every discussion was not 
“who will show us some new 
thing,” but what will best help us 
embody in our daily life the prin- 
ples and doctrines we have all 
along been familiar with. Such 
meetings as we have held will 
help us. A more serious study of 
the Bible will help us. More 
earnest prayer, and more regular 
attendanee atour places of wor- 
ship, will help us. 


The Way to Union. 

Cultivate better feelings toward 

ali. Charity “thinketh no evil.” 
Thinking evil brings evil. 

“Be patient toward all men.” 

Look, for one single moment, at 
‘the Christian ideal of patience. 
What is man as he is represented 
in the New Testament and ad- 
dressed to tue sympathy’and the 
care of Christian people? “We are 
members oue of another,” saith the 
apostle. “1f one member suffer, all 
suffer.’ “Bear one another's bur- 
dens, and so fulfill the law.” 

Turn to Ephesians, and see the 
matchless care that the apostle ex- 
ercises in that matter: 

“Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption.” 

How grieve him? The next verses 
show: ; 

“Let ail bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, be 
put away from you, with all malice [that 
is, everything that hurts anybody]; and 
be ye kind one to another, tender- 


hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’ssake hath forgiyen you.” 


All moroseness, all envying, all 
jealousies, all ill-temper, all seold- 


cisms, all judging of motives— 
these things have shut you up, 
coldly, in yourselves, so that your 
presence is like an iceberg to those 
that are round about you; and all 
things that take the savor and at- 
mosphere of love out of you are 
forbidden, as grieving the spirit of 
God. “The fruits of the spirit are 
love, joy, peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance, against such there is 
no law.” 


United for Prohibition to the 
Liquor Traffic, 

The annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Church Temperance Society 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
May 30, was the most significant 
in the history of the society. The 
meeting "yas very encouraging to 
the friends of total abstinence and 
prohibition. Among the speakers 
were two women, Mrs. Livermore, 
regarded as the leader among wo- 
men on the American lecture plat- 
form, and Mrs.. Chant, the great 
English lady philanthropist and 
orator now visiting this country; 
and Dr. Edward Everett Hale, one 
of the most noted Unitarians now 
living, and the noble Roman Catho- 
lic priest, Father Seully. 

We make room in this issue for 


extracts from several of these 
speeches and have to regret 
that we cannot give ail the 
speeches as reported in the 


“Christien Register’ of June 12. 

Father Scully gave the closing 
speech, and it was a truly Catholie 
or broad speech in the best sense 
of the word. Here is the conelud- 
ing and clinching sentence of his 
speech: 

“T believe that in a country like 
America, this land of freedom, anu 


CHURCHES SHOULD COME TOGETHER 
ON THIS ONE PLATFORM.” 


We most heartily reciprocate 
this sentiment of this heroic Catho- 
lic reformer. Would that the 
members of all the protestant 
churches would join Father Scully, 
Father Mahoney and Bishop Ire- 
Jand on that platform. Then the 
liquor power would soon cease to 
be legalized and protected in this 
government. 


The graduates and friends of the 
Meadyille Theological School are de- 
termined that that institution shall be 
second to none in the country in point 
ofequipment. At a large meeting of the 
graduates held at the Unitarian rooms 
Beacon St., Boston, May 29, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the amount of the 
James Freeman Clarke Professorship 
shouid be raised from $35,009 to $50,000. 
On motion of Rey. Grindall Reynolds, 
“it was also resolved that $50,000 shonld 
be raised in addition to the sum above 
named for the batter endowment of the 
institution and to place itina state of 
highest efficiency,” 


It seems eminently fitting that Rey. 
Christopher R. Eliot of Dorchester, son 


| of the late Chancellor Eliot of Washing- 


ton University, St. Louis, should be 
President of the Unitarian Church Tem- 
perance Society which has just held a 
great meeting at Boston. Chancellor 
Eliot gave the last efforts of his life to 
to the cause of total abstinence and pro- 
hibition. In some cheering words en= 


this paper, not long before his death, Dr. 
Bliot said: “Go on with your Best Words. 
It is worth all it over cost, if for nothing 
elsethan for its stand in the temperance 
reform. 


PLAIN WORDS FROMA PRESBYTERIAN. 


“T save my tears,” cried Dr. Van Dyke 
the eminent Presbytemrman of New York 
| City, “for the mothers whose hearts have 
{bled under that doctrine, for the poor 
souls who have had their death beds 
shadowed and made horrible by this 
doctrine. ‘This debate will not leave the 
Church where itis, It is eithér to go 
forward or backward. I intend to teach 
that there are no infants in hell and that 
there is no hmit to God’s love, and that 
no man is punished save for his own sin, 
T intend to teach that God loves ul] man- 
kind and with a love that we cannot 
fathom or understand.” 

So the work goes on! Theloveof God 
is making converts each day in the Pres- 
byterian church and finding defenders. 

EERE ee aS 
MEMORIAL SERVICES. 

On Wednesday evening, June 11, there 
were memorial services held in the 
Unitarian church at Alton, Il,, in 
memory of the late Rey. Judson Fisher. 
The program of exercises were simple, 
with plain hymn singing such as pleased 
Mr. Fisher, and with floral adornments 
surrounding the pulpit in the center of 
which was a photographic portrait of the 
deceased. 

The services consisted of brief serip- 
ture and other readings by the pastor, 
a touching prayer by Rev. J. R, Effinger 
followed by the main memorial address 
by Mr. Eifinger on Mr. Fisher as a 
“Preacher and Worker.” This was a 
highly appreciative and diseriminating 
paper,and was followed by a consideration 
of Mr. Fisher’s personal character and 
work by Rev. J. CG, Learned, of St. Louis, 
which was also given out of the knowledge 
of many years acquaintance and friend- 
ship. 

This was followed by several voluntary 
testimonies of members of the Alton 
society who had known and appreciated 
their former pastor so Inghly. These 
were given by D. R. Sparks, Mayor H. 
G. McPike, and J. S. Roper and were 
very interesting, being fuli of personal 
reminiscenses and of heartfelt sympathy. 
The services closed by singing Chad- 
wick’s touching poem, “It singeth low 
in evéry heart,’ to the tune of “Auld 
lang syne.” 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The American Unitarian Association is 
about issuing the twenty-eighth thous- 
and of its one volume edition of “Chan- 
nivg’s Works.” 

The Woman’s Annex of Harvard Uni- 
versity began ten years ago with twenty- 

five students. Today it hastwo hundred 
and fifty yonng women enrolled, and do- 
ing the best kind of work. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s valuable ad- 
dresses on the Roman Catholic chureh 
and the public schools is to be published 
by Geo. H. Ellis of Boston. 


Criticism seems to have reached the 
last stages of a morbid love for paradox- 
ical definition when O. B, Frothingham 
declares, as he has lately done in the 
“New L[deal:’ “Neither was Theodore 
Parker a Unitarian, though hetried hard 
to muke it appear so.” 


Rey. F. L. Hosmer says that it is 
easier “to make the average man or wo- 
man a partisan of some sect or other than 
to make them, in aim and spirit, of the 
school of Jesns; easier to make them 
‘Christians’ by label than to make them 
Christ-like.” 


A gift of $10,000 has just been made 
tothe James Freeman Clarke fund at 
Meadville, Pa. 


Dr. Joseph Parker, of England, is 
evidently standing on the watch towers 
ofthe orthodox zion, and this is what 
hereports: “It is certain that Unitarian- 
ismis making headway in Evangelical 
churches.” And again he speaks of 
“these days of ever advancing Uni- 
tariaism.” 


The Universalists originally preposed 
to raise $25,000 for the Japan mission. 
Instead, that limit was much exceeded, 
‘the splendid sum of $61,874 having beeu 
raised for that purpose. The Rey. Geo. 


ing, all suspicions, all hard criti-! closing substantial help tothe editor of) L. Perin is already in the field accom- 


/ 


panied by Mr. Cate, a young theological 
student, and a young lady toacher. He 
and his associates have been very cor- 
dially received by Rey. A. M. Knapp, 
the Unitarian missionary there. The 
prospect for Liberal Christianity in that 
remarkable kingdom is very flattering. 


The Post Office Mission idea has al- 
ready taken root in England and by 
means of it good Unitarian missionary 
work is being done in several districts. 


“Jewish Society,’ one of the English 
organs of Judaism, has publicly proposed 
that the Sabbath shall be celebrated on 
Sunday, 


Rey R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, the 
leader of the Congregationalists, who 
speaks trom thirty or forty years exper- 
ience, says that he considers the life of 
the minister of a Congregational church 
to be about the happiest that a man can 
lead on this sido of Heaven. 


A pamphlet giving suggestions for the 
formation of classes in the stady of 
“Christian Socialism,” or political econ- 
omy based upon the Christian principle 
of human brotherhood, may be obtained 
free by adressing “The Dawn,” 36 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass. 


A series of Demorest Medal Contests 
have been held at Smith Academy, con- 
nected with Washingion University, St. 
Lonis. Thes» contests are becoming very 
popnlar and are doing a great deal of 
good. 


Awriter in the “Seots Observer,” a 
l-ading Edinburg weekly, says of ‘Dr. 
Martineau: “Had the Anglican Chureh 
been national in the sense in which 
Matthew Arnold and other liberal An- 
glicans desired to see it national,then Dr. 
Martinesu might to-day be Primate of 
England....... His ‘Study of Religion’ 
takes rank with the great works of Bish- 
op Berkeley, Bishop Butler, and Car- 
dinal Newman, and his “Types of Eth- 
ical Theory’ has been accepted by all 
schools of thought as perhaps the most 
important and original work which Eng- 
lish philosophy has produced for a cen- 
tury and a half.” 

oo 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. A. M. Judy of Davenport who isin Ea- 
rope will xot return until September. 


Memorial serviees were held in Sheffield, l., 
Sunday, June1,in memory of the Rev. Judson 
Fisher who was pastor there for two years. 

The Mabel ‘Yainter Memorial bnilding at 
Menomonie, Wis., will be formally opened July 
3 at which time and place also will be held the 
summer session of the Wiscdnsin Conference. 


Two flags purchased by the Sunday school were 
dedicated on Flower Festival Sanday at Geneseo, 
Tl. 

Rev. H. H. Brown, late of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
now in charge of the Unitarian society at Salem, 
Oregon. The church is organized on the basis of 
financial support and signed membership to 
the following ‘‘Article of Union: “In the love 
of truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we, 
whose names are hereunto appended, unite for 
the worshipping with the service of man.”’ 

Emerson's eighty-seventh anniversary was 
celebrated by the Unitarian Society at Hobart, 
Ind,, the memorial sermon being preached by 
Rev. T. G. Milsted of Chicago, on which occasion 
he quoted Emerson's poetry from memory dur- 
ing forty-five minutes. 

Rev. A. Lundeberg, pastor of the Swedish Un = 
tarian church of Minneapolis has also begun 
regular preaching among the Scandinavians of 
St. Paul. 

The free Kindergartens of Toledo, which were 
established two years ago by the Unitieian 
church, are reported as prospering andas being 
most highly prized by the city. Memorial ser- 
vices were lately held in honor of Froebel. 

The thirteenth annual grove meeting will be 
held at Weirs, N. H., beginning Sunday, July 
27, and and closing Sunday, August 3. 

Rey. Mrs, Cora 8. Cochrane has been called to 
the charge of the Unitarian church at Bath, N- 
H. If we mistake not this is’ the first and only 
woman preacher in New England of the Unita- 
rian faith. 

Steps are being taken by the Unitarians of 
Oswego, N. Y., to get possession of tho Univer. 
salist church and opportunity there. 

Mrs. M. C. Aitken, of the last Meadville class 
is preaching for the Universalist church at Ce- 


| dar Falls, Wis. 


Rev. Kristofer Janson, at the meeting of the 
Minnesota Conference, reported six societies 
under his care, the latest charge being the Scan- 
dinavian church at Hudson, Wis., where thereis 
an enrolled membership of forty. fh 

T. J. Horner, a graduate of the Meadville The- 
ological School, has received a eall to Westford 
Mass. if 

Rey. J. B. Barnhill has taken the pastorate of 
Unity church at Mattoon, LL, 

On June 15, “Flower” or “Children’s Sunday’? 
was observerved in the Unitarian chureh at Alton. 
Tn addition to the floral and musical features ap- 
propriate to the day, aConsecration Service” was 


, 


~— 


| OUR BEST WORDS. 


“held in which thirteen members of the Sunday 


school took part. It was a tender and touching 
sight, 80 many pure and bright lives seeking to 
consecrate, themselves to God, their Heavenly 
Father, and to his truth forever. A large audi- 
ence witnessed these joyful.services. 


Frederick Gill will preach at Sullivan, Me., 
during the summer, and Carl G. Horst at Pros- 
pect Harbor. 

ls a CSR a cae 
‘MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

Anniversary week at Meadville Theo- 
logical School this year was one of unnsu- 
al interest—a week especially memorable 
by the students and by the people of 
Meadville. Besides being the week for 
regular anniversary exercises, it was the 
last week of Dr. Livermore’s connection 
as president with the school to which he 
has so long been a blessing, and of the 
dedication of the new library building. 

On ‘Tuesday afternoon, June 3, in the 
school chapel was held the second meet- 
ing of the Minister’s Peace Society. The 
society consists of ministers and theolog- 
ical students with Walter BE. Laneof the 
theological school, president. Each mem- 
ber is to preach at least once a year in fa- 
vor of peace. After the presideut’s open- 
ing address, the secretary and treasurer 
gaye an encouraying report and read 
letters from Edward Everett Hale, J. 'T. 
Sunderland and other prominent Unita- 
rians expressing hearty sympathy with 
the society. The society has at present 
a membership of seventy, with E. S. 
Greer, president for thecoming year, and 
W. E. Lane, secretary and treasurer. 
After a scripture reading by J, H. Met- 
ealf, Dr. Livermore gave a short taik 
showing the advantages of arbitration 
and peace over quarrelling and war in 
every day affairs of life, involving rights 
of individuals, as well as in affairs be- 
tween nations. Rey. Ward T. Suther- 
jand of the Park Avenue Congregational 
Church, Meadville, gavea short talk, 
emphasizing therelations of the princi- 
ples of peace to the practical questions 
of the day. He showed that the drawing 
of party lines and the #smphasizing of 
party differences is one of the causes 
which lead to antagonism between in- 
dividuals and among nations; that min- 
isters must speak of these questions 
which involye the common interests of 
humanity whether it be popular at the 
time or not; Savonarola, Luther, Chan- 
ning and Parker might be mentioned as 
as examples of those who taught unpop- 
ular truths which afterward became es- 
tablished. Several students followed 
speaking of the importance of teaching 
peace principles at all times and places. 

On the morning of Wednesday the last 
school day of the year, the chapel exer- 
-cises were conducted as usual by the 
president of the scheol, A number of the 
outgoing students gave testimony of 
the benefit Meadyille had bees to them. 


' At the close the following memorial was 


presented to Dr. Livermore, signed by 
each studentin the echool:  . 


Mrapyitte, Pa., June 4,1890. 


President A. A. Livermore: 


Benovep Frrenp any ‘TRacuEr::—The 
undersigned, students in the Meadville 
Theological School, take this occasion, 
upon the eve of your departure, to ex- 
press their high appreciation of you. 

They feel that your long walk with 
God has borne rich fruitin a marked 
elevation of character; that from you, 
during the many years of conscientious 
service as president and professor, have 
radiated those subtle yet real and be- 
neficent influences which have uplifted 
others and spurred. them on to more 
streunous efforts to live the Christian 
life. By precept in the class room, and 
by example in daily life, you have shown 
_your aim to belike that of the Master, 
eee to be ministered unto, but to minis- 

er. 

When you say good bye to Meadville, 
be assured that you carry with you the 
Jove and esteem of al], andthe prayer 
that the Father will bless you bountifully 
and cause your path to lie in pleasant 
places. ‘ 4 

After the chapel exercises the assembly 
adjourned to the yard of Divinity Hall 
where the class of 90 were tomake a new 


_ -departnre by planting a class oak. Mr. | 
- Metealf made the opening speech. He|Revision of the Presbyterian Stand- | 
A ETE WaT SY , : any ‘ as { : 


said that the class intended to plant this 
tree not to commemorate what had been 
done, but as an emblem of what the class 
hoped to do. After tho last shoyelfull 
of earth was thrown on, a hymn written 
by T. E. Allen ofthe class was sung. Mr. 
J.B. Barnhill, asthe orator of the» occa- 
sion, made a witty, appropriate and en- 
thusiastic address. Mr. Herman Han- 
gerud read anoriginal poem, “To the 
Young O:k,” after which the class joined 
hands around the tree singing “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

On Wednesday afternoon a large room 
full of students and friends met at the 
new building just completed, to dedicate 
it to the uses of the library. The new 
building, which has been built at a cost 
of about $6,000, is a neat and substantial 
looking fire proof structure, evidently 
made for use and not for outside show 
or display. Part of the building is to 
be used for recitation rooms and part for 
books—-there being room for some 50,000 
volumes. Rev. Forbush led in prayer. 
Dr. Livermore in the opening speech said 
that it was eminently fitting that the 
first words uttered in these new rooms 
be of acknowledgement of the munificent 
blessings of the Heavenly Father, and 
that it was the purpose of the present 
gathering to consecrate the building ‘to 
our Heavenly Father, to Almighty God! 
invoking his blessing and his influence.” 
Arthur C. Huidekoper gaye a short talk 
full of pleasant reminiscences of the 
school,and on behalf of the building 
committee formally presented the build- 
ing to the faculty to be used for recitation 
rooms and library. Prof. Cary, in a brief 
speech accepted the trust for the faculty, 
and closed by expressing the desire of 
the board of instruction that the name 
which had been solong and so con- 
stantly connected with this school from 
the beginning, as the name of ever ready 
and generous helpers of the school be 
perpetuated in the new building by call- 
ing it “Huidekoper Hall.’”* The following 


‘persons gave brief and pleasant talks, all 


tending to show the value of good books 
in connection with the teachings of good: 
men: Rey. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland 
Rey. T. B. Forbush, of Chicago, Western 
agent of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation; Rey. Grindall Reynolds of Boston, 
Secretary of the A, U. A.; Dr. J. G. 
Townsend of Pittsburg; and Rey. 'T. R. 
Slicer of Buffalo. The music under the 
direction of Joseph Shippen added 
pleasure and variety to the occasion. 

In the evening of the same day Rev. T. 
Rt. Slicer of Buffalo, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon, in the Unitarian 
church, a large congregation being in at- 
tendance, The sermon wasfull of good 
ideas and practical and helpful thoughts 
for the young men who were to engage 
in the work of the Christian ministry. 
After the sermoun a reception was given 
the class of ’9U in the church parlors by 
the ladies of the church. 


On Thursday morning at 9:30 in the 
Unitarian church were held the gradua- 
tion exercises. The church was fairly 
filled to hear the ten young men who 
were to make their last appearance as 
Meadville students. The floral decora— 
tions under the supervision of Messrs. 
Walsh aud Kitashima were tastefully 
and artistically arranged. An orgen 
prelude from Wagner’s “Tannhauser” 
opened the program. Rey, F. L. Hosmer 
led in prayer, after which an original 
hymn by Dr. Livermore was sung to the 
tune St. Thomas. The hymn commences: 

“Rise at the call, my heart, 
Hear my dear Muster’s voice, 
Forth to his vineyard bear thy part 
Andin his work rejoice.” 

‘The fellowing essays were then read: 
“The Relation of Ethics to Religion,” 
Thomas Ernest Allen, New York, N, Y.; 
“The Service of Poetry to Religion,” John 
‘Basil Barnhill, Xenia, Ill.; “The Heart 
of Religion,” Frederic Gill, Kingston. 
Canada; “The Relation of the Study of 
Theology to the Service of Man,” Her- 
mun Hangerud, Christiamia, Norway; 


ards,” Thomas Jay Horner, Carmichaels, 
Pa,; “Giordano Bruno and the Papacy,” 
Carl Georg Horst, Giessen, Germany; 
“The Office of Music in Public Worship,” 
Arthur Warner Littlefield, Peabody, 
Mass.; “Religion and Astronomy,” Joel 
Hastings Metcalf, Meadville, Pa.; “The 
Priest, the Prophet and the Preacher,” 
Frank Wright Pratt, Deerfield, Mass.; 
“Herbert Spencer and the Creed of 
Science,” Elvin James Prescott, Hampton 
Falls, N. H. 

During the exercises an original hymn 
by Dr. Thomas Hill, II Kings vi; 13-17, 
to the tune “Savannah” was sung. After 
the reading of the essays, Dr. Livermore 
with a few fitting words presented the 
diplomas and pronounced a benediction 
upon the class, the school, the city and 
its institutions. hus closed the exer- 
cises which separated ten young men 
from theschool they had learned to love 
and opesed to them a wide sphere of 


usefulness. R. O. D. 


For Our Best Words. 
THE BEGGAR OF JERUSALEM, 


(A PBaraph rasé.) 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIOT. 
Who sitteth here importunate, 
Where ke hath sat for many a day? 
He cometh early, waiteth late 
For those who ever come this way, 
He listens for the passers-by, 
A seanty doje he asks from them 
With outstretched hand, and piaintive 
cry, 
This beggar of Jerusalem! 


But hark! the sound of many feet 

That near approacn with louder tread, 

And voices echo from the street— 

The blind man listens—turns his head, 

“QO Master, is the sin his own, 

Whom at the temple gate we find, 

Or but hjis parents’ sin alone,” 

One asks “that he should be born 
blind?” 


A strong and tender voice replies— 
The blind man quite forgets his task, 
His hand falls listless by his side, 
His.silent-voice no-alms.can ask. 

As Jesus says “It doth not his 

Nor yet his parents’ sin attest, 

But only that in him through this, 
God’s work should be made manifest,” 


*To, I must work the works of him 
That sent me, while the day doth last, 
The night comes when the light is dim 
And then the time for work is past, 
While in the world I yet remain, 

The light that lights the world am L”— 
He spoke, who knew the bitter pain 
Of his approaching end was nigh. 


Upon the ground he spat and clay 

He made, anointing thus the eyes 

Of him who begged beside the way, 
With weary and persistent cries. 

“Go, wash within Siloam’s pool.” 

He went his way, as bade the Lord, 
He bathed him in the waters cool, 
And then returned with sight restored. 


The neighbors gazed with enrious eyes, 
“Is not this he who sat and begged?” 
The passers-by turned in surprise— 
“Is this he who was blind?” they said, 
Some “This is he” and others, “Nay 
Like him he is,’ He answered them, 
“?Tis I who sat beside the way, 

The beggar of Jerusalem.” 


“How were thine eyes then opened, 
pray?” 

He said, “Thus happened it to me; 

Aman called Jesus, made some clay, 

Therewith mine eyes anointed he, 

He bade me to Siloam go, 

I went, who trusted and believed, 

IT washed me in the pool, and lo! 

The blind man hath his sight received!” | 


“Where is he now?” the people said. 

“Nay, that I know not,” answered he, 

And to the Pharisees was led, 

That they might solve the mystery. 

They sought to learn what he would 
say. 2 

One auswer only would he find, 

“Mine eyes anointed he with clay, — 

I washed and see, I who was blind.” 


Now it was on the Sabbath day, 
When Jesus wrought this miracle, 
The Pharisees, who must obey 
Stern Moses’ law for good or ill, 
Said “He is not of God, forsooth 
Who keepeth not the Sabbath day.” 
But others “Can a man in trnth 
Who isa sinner, work this way?” 


Then strife arose, since some believed, 
While others doubted and denied. — 

| What sayest thou who sight receiv: d? 
“He is a prophet,” he replied, 


Yet still they trusted not: his word, 
The beggar of Jerusalem! at 
Suspicion 1n theic hearts was stirred, 
They called his parents, asking them 


* *Ts this your son, and do ye say 
He was born blind, yet now doth see?” 
“his is our son, we know,” cried they, 
“Who gave him sight, that know not we, 
Blind was he born, how this befell 
That ask of him—he is of age: 
To you the story be can tell—” ‘ 
They knew the Jews, and feared their 

rage. 


The man was called who erst was blind, 

“Give God the praise,” they said, “we 
know 

Tbis man a sinner is.” Maligned 

They Jesus thus, they feared him so. 

The man replied, “If that he be 

A sinner, this I cannot tell, 

Yet this I know, that now I see— 

I who was blind—whate’er befell.” 


Again they said “What did he then?” 
He answered, “Nay, ye would not hear, 
Wherefore then wou.d ye ask again? 
Disciples ye will be, [ fear.” 

Then they reviled and said ‘‘Nay, thou 
Art his disciple, Moses’ we 

Nhat God to Moses spake we know, 
As for this fellow, whence is he?” 


The man replied, *Why, herein lies 

A marvel truly, no one knows 

Of him who opened both mine eyes, 
Wheuce he doth come, or whither goes, 
God hears not sinners, any one 

Who doth his will, bim heareth he, 
Yet since the world began, had none 
he man born blind yet made to see.” 


‘He is from God, or could do naught,” 
Then they were wroth, and said to him, 
“Dost think by thee we willbe taught, 
Thee, who wast wholly born in sin?” 
They cast bim out with angry cry, 
Since whatsow’er they said, to them 
He still would make the same reply, 
This beggar of Jerusalem. 


When Jesus heard of this, he sought 
The man and said, “Dost thon believe 
Upon the ‘Son of God? ” Untanght, 
Unlettered, be could still perceive 
The truth, half uttered, half concealed. 
“Who is he, Lord” he said, “that L 
May now believe?” Thus he revealed 

A prescience in his quick reply. 


“Thou hast both seen him,” Jesus said, 
Aud he it is who talks with thee.” 

Tn the Lord’s faceand glance he read 
The truth in all its certainty, 

He fell before himin the dust— 
“Lord, I believe!” He worshipped him, 
Perfect his faith, complete his trust, 
This beggar of Jerusalem! 


RECEIVED. 

Report of the Boston Young Mer’s 
Christian Union for the year ending April 
9, 1890: Boston, No. 18 Boylston Street 

> 
MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


“Lend a Hand” a record of progress, 
Edward E. Hale editor. Yearly subscrip- 
tion $2.00, address, J. Stillmau Suith 
and Co., Boston, Mass. 


The “Atlantic Monthly,” devoted to 
Literature, Science, Art, and Polities. 
Leading article, “The Eight Hour Law 
Agitation,” by Gen. Francis A. Walker. 
“Felicia,” a serial story by Miss Fanny 
Murfree, will begin inthe Jnly “Atlan- 
tic.” 35 cents per copy, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The “Unitarian,” a magazine of Liberal 
Christianity, Published at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., at $1.00 per year. 


The “Phrenological Journal 


and Sci- 


j ence of Health,’ an illustrated magazine 


ofhuman nature. Publisned by Fowler 
& Wells Co., 775 Broadway, N. Y. at 1.00 
per year. 

The “Unitarian Review,” edited by Jo- 
seph Henry Allen. Leading article, “Our 
New Attitude Toward the World— 
ligious,” by the editor. $3.00 per year, 
published at 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


The “Forum” contains, “New England 
and the New ‘Tariff Bill,’ by Roger Q 
Mills; “Culture and Current Orthodoxy,” 
by Rey. Dr. A. J. F, Behrends, and dis- 
cussions of other timely topies. $5.00 per 
year. “Forum” Publishing Co., 253 Fifth 
Avenue New York. ‘ ; 


“Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine” con- 
tains an attractive story. by Mary EB. 
Stickney,‘ Circumstantial Evidence,”com- 
plete in this number. Priee 25 cents. 
Xubliehed by Lippincott Oo, 
phia. 


“Seribner’s Magazine” ¢ 
other interesting articles, a 


, Philadel. 
Ne 


OUR BEST 


WORDS. 


Home Circle. 


MOTHER'S BOYS, 
Yes, I know there are stains on my 


carpet, 
The traces of small muddy boots; 
And I see your fair tapestry glowing, 
All spotless with blossoms and fruits. 


And I know that my walls are disfigured 
With prints of small fingers and hands, 

And that yourown household most truly 
In immaculate purity stands. 


Aud I know that my parlor is littered 
With many old treasures and toys; 

While your own is in daintiest order, 
Unharmed by the presence of boys. 


And I know that my room is invaded 
Quite boldly all hours of the day; 

While you sit in yours unmolested 
And dream the soft quiet away! 


Yes, I know there are four little bedsides 
Where 1 must stand watchful each 
night; 
While you can go ontin your carriage, 
And flash in your dresses so bright. 


Now, I think [’'m a neat little woman; 
T like my house orderly too; 

And I'm fond of all dainty belongings, 
Yet would not change places with you. 


No! keep your fair home with its order, 
Its freedom from bother and noise; 
And keep your own fanciful leisare— 
But leaye me my tour noble boys! 
—Selected. 


The Narrow Crossing. 


“You never signed the pledge, 
did you, Uncle John?” 

Unele John was Harry’s ideal of 
agreat and noble man. And it 
was nota mistaken ideal. Uncle 
John’s hair was white with the 
passing of over eighty winters, but 
his eye was bright, his step tirm, 
and his voice earnest and kindly 
as ever. His life had been one of 
uprightness as well as one of what 
the world calls success. 

“T never signed a pledge on my 
own account. Ipresume I have 
signed several as an example or 
aid to others,” replied Uncle John. 

“Casper Firmstone is all the 
time teasing me to sign,” said Har- 
ry, “but I know I can drink a gill 
of cider and not want any more, or 
let it alone if Ido want it. AndI 
ean take one sipof the best wine 
Mr. Fraser has and not take the 
second. So I don’t see any use in 
hamperinga fellow with a piece 
of paper.” 

“Don’t be too sure about what 
you can do, Harry. I’ve seen a 
good many “cautious” people, and 
I’ve aiways noticed in the long run 
thatthe “cautious” people were 
the safest. Ili tell you where I 
first learned that lesson, if you’d 
like to know.” 

“T should,” said Harry, always 
ready at the first hint of a story. 

“When I was a boy, a good deal 
smaller than you, I livedin asmall 
town in Vermont. There was a 


large creek by the village, and ata|act to prevent profane cursing} 


place called ‘The Mills’ there was 


a beautiful fall of water, of ten or| proved and signed by the Goyer-! 
twelye feet, pitching off fro:n anjnor, Increase Sumner, June 27, 


even-edged, flat rock. Reaching 
quite across the creek, a distance 
oftwenty feet, over this fall of 
water was a bridge spanning the 
stream. 

“The sides of this bridge were 
boarded up some four feet high. 
These side pieces were capped by 
aflap railing of boards of from 
four to six inches wide. Some of 
the more daring school-children 
used to walk on this narrow cap- 
ping-board when crossing «the 
bridge, and there was more than 
one fall and serious injury hap- 
pened. 

“There was one thing that saved 
me from getting hurt or killed by 
the dangerous crossing. You 
would like to know what it was? 
The easiest thing inthe world. It 
happened from the small circum- 


stance that I never had either the 
courage or disposition to walk 
there at all! In other words, I 
wasn’t ‘sure’ of my head, and Iwas 
sure on the broad open bridge. 

“T can think ofa great many 
places that boys and men try to 
pass [safely which are quite as 
dangerous, and where multitudes 
fall and ruin themselves, and per- 
haps perish, both soul and body, 
forever. The safest way is never 
to take the first step on a danger- 
ous patbh.”-—Selected. 


What Did the Clock Say. 


The clock upon the tower of a 
neighboring church tolled forth, 
slowly and solemnly, the knell of 
the departed hour. 

As the last sound died away, 
Willie who was sitting on the car- 
pet at his mother’s fect, lifted his 
head, and looking earnestly in her 
face, asked,— 

“Mother what 
say?” 

“To me,” said his mother, sadly, 
“it seemed to say, Gone—gone— 
gone—gone!” 

“What mother? what has gone?” 

“Another hour, my son.” 

“What is an hour, mother?” 

“A white-winged messenger from 
our Father in heaven, sent by him 
to inquire of you—of me, what we 
are doing, what we are saying, 
what we are thinkimg and feeling.” 

“Where is it gone, mother?” 

“Back to Him who sent it, bear- 
jing on its wings, that were so pure 
land white when it came, a record 
of all our thoughts, words, and 
deeds, while it was with us. Were 
they all such as our Father could 
receive with a smile of approba- 
tion?” 

Reader! what record sre the 
hours, as they come and go, bear- 
ing up on high of you?—Selected. 
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Cursing and Swearing. 
President W. H. Baldwin’s speech to the 

Boston Young Mens Christian Union 

on “Profanity.” 

The young people and others 
filled the hall at the Young Men’s 
}Christian Union, last Sunday 
jevening, at the praise service, 
| which consisted of special music 
'selections by several ladies and 
| gentlemen, and other exercises by 
‘the audience. 

President Baldwin gave a_ brief 
jaddress on “Profanity.” He be- 
| gan by saying that afew weeks ago 
|a gentleman of this city presented 
lto the “Christian Union” some 
bound volumes of newspapers pub- 
lished many years ago. One of 
\these volumes was of “Thomas’ 
| Massachussetts Spy,” or “ Worces- 
| ter Gazette,” of 1798. As he opened 


| this volume his eye fell upon “An 


;and swearing,” given in full, ap- 


/1798. This fullact Mr. Baldwinread 
|to the audience, evidently much to 
| their interest and surprise to learn 
\that such an act was thus passed 
‘in old Massachussetts nearly 100 
years ago. The law as_ passed 
(nebe in effect, that for the first 
conviction, such person so offend- 
ing, when convicted, shall pay a 
sum not exceeding $2, nor less 
thau $1. For the second offence, 
donble the sum forfeited on the 
first conviction; and in case the 
same person shall, after two con- 
victions, again offend, said offender 
shall forfeit and pay, upon each 
and eyery subsequent conviction 
treble the sum forfeited on the 
first conviction—one moiety of the 
forfeitures to be used for the poor 
of the town, the other moiety to 
the person or persons who shall 


‘ 


make the complaint. If forfeit- 
ures are not paid immediately, 
such person shall be committed to 
the common gaol, or house of cor- 
rection, there to remain not less 
than one day.nor more than five 
days. Section 3 provided that 
town clerks throughout the com- 
monwealth shall cause the act to 
be publicly read at the opening of 
the annual meeting in March or 
April, with $10 fine for neglect of 
saidduty. Section 4 provides that 
a printed copy of this act be sent to 
each of the public teachers of reli- 
gion within this commonwealth, to 
be read to their several congrega- 
tions annually on the day of the 
public fast. 

Mr. Baldwin then said: In the 
third commandment, in Exodus 
xx., we read this command, “Thou 
shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain; for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain.” 
This command is clearly given, 
and the reason plainly stated. 
This command comes with force to 
the young man just starting out 
upon the busy duties and exper- 
iences of life, and it is well for 
him to takeit to heart. Youth is 
the time to form resolutions of 
duty—duty to God, to parents, 
superiors, and duty to one’s self. 
Profanity is not, nor must not 
even be regarded as a mere 
thoughtless habit. The young 
man who has a clear conception of 
his duty to his heavenly father 
will never forget himself so much 
as to take his name in vain. 

But some young man may think 
itis manly to use profanity, that it 
adds force to his language in his 
business duties and transactions,or 
in other positions in life. It is 
not so. Let such a young man 
remember what the old Quaker 
said to the young man who was 
using profanity in his presence. 
“Young man, keep on swearing, 
don’t stop for me, but keep on long 
enough to get all this vile stuff out 
of thee, and then thee will stop it 
forever.” 

In Psalms we read, “Let the 
words of my mouth and the medita- 
tion of my heart be acceptiable in 
thy sight, O Lord, my strezgth and 
my redeemer.” And let us ever 
keep in mind the command as 
given—the third of the Ten Com- 
mandments—‘‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain; forthe Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain.”—Boston Herald, May 1¢ 
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Tuts Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825. Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. : 


Ist. To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 

2d. To prodnce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. 

3d, To publish and distribute books and@ 
tracts, inculcating correct views of xeligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 
opportunity of being acquainted with Christian 
troth, 

4th. Tosupply missionaries, especially in suck 
parts of our country is are destitute ofa stated 
ministry. 

5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions 
in behalf of clergymen with insutlicient salaries, 
or inaid of building churches. 
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Books of the World. 
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“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us 
the cream of the cream of the best thought and 
scholarship upon these subjects.”"—Chicago Times 


“The author has approashed his subject in the 
most reverent spirit, and det shine in his little 
work the best Jights of modern Biblical litera- 
taure."’"—Chicago Tribune. 


“Tean most heartily recommend this capital 
work.’’—Roberv CoLLyrEr. 

“We knovv of no other book which presents in 
a clear, brief, popular way, such a scientific, 
rational, reverent and tender study of a great 
a hs Bible.”—Unitarian Heruld (Eng- 
cond, 
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For Our Best Words. 
PRESENT SORROW, 


Alas! how ali this beanty of the spring, 
These leatexpauting buds, these blos- 
soms fair. 

This dew-bespangled 

monds rare, 

These bursts of joy from birds of fiash- 
ig wing, 

The nameless charms that nature’s hand- 
maids fling 

With lavish hand, to heighten I fe’s 


grass, like dia- 


delight, 

Serve bnt to quicken pangs our bosoms 
bear, 

The glory of God’s smile shines every- 
where, 

Save where grim s rrow rules, the tyraat 
king, 

Who arops the curtains that repel Gols 
light, 

And shuts the sufferiny soul in darkest 
bight. 

How can joy be, when oursweet joys are 
dead, 


Or nature chant her melodies, when fled 
The fondest hopes that with our lives 
Were wed? L. A. H. 


For Our Best Words. 
GHEE AFLERTIME, 

The years go by, and through their mel- 
lowing mist, 

Like quietsky through groves of waving 
palm, 

Bringing our souls undreamed of depths 
of calm 

Appears the past our buried Lopes’ have 
kissed. 

We little know how dropped this healing 
balm, 

Nor how our wounds conld lose their 
stinging pain, 

Nor how God’s smiie conld ever shine 
again, 

Or life, or memory could hold for usa 
charm. 

A softened light reveals our buried past, 

And all our vanished hopes, ike sters at 
night, 

Look at us from acalm and quiet height, 

And bid us upward look for peace at last. 

In sharpest agony of sorrow’s reign, 

We dreamed not earth could hold so 
sweet a pain, L, A. H. 
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The Ontario (Canada) govern- 
ment has introduced a license law 
which provides that no liquor shall 
be sold to boys or girls under 
eightoen years of age, and that no 
liqnor shall be sold to a persor 
under twenty-one years of age if a 
notice is received from the parents, 
guardian, or masters of such per- 
son forbidding such sale. No lig- 
vor shall be sold by any club what- 
eyer without a license. Bars on 
steamboats are to be abolished. 
The bill does not prevent the sup- 
plying of liquor at table, nor in any 
other manner than over a_ bar. 
Tho officers may demand the names 
of frequenters of unlicensed places, 
and refusal to give such intorma- 
tion is punishable. 
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English Unitarians have just held 
their annual conference in London. 
The body consists of 800 churches, 
and the “Christiau Life” editorial, 
on the conference, breathes an 
evangelical spirit that deeply grati- 
fiesus. Ifthe editorial represents 
English Unitarian thought, then 
English Unitarianism has not left 
Channing, Freeman Clarke, Hill, 
and Hosmer behind, butis simply 
abreast of their best (ospel 
thought. It is refreshing to hear 
the clergy urged to ‘‘the teaching 
and preaching of the simple Gos- 
pel of Christ;” ‘fa more serious 
study of the Bible” and “more 
ec rnest prayer.” ‘‘We must under- 
stand and uso more freely the 
Word of God, which is the sword 
of the Spirit,” and “we haye in our 
leader, Christ, the very essence of 
all great reforms and the method, 
too, of all great success.” Such 
sentiments awaken our admiration 
and lead us to extend our hand, 
over the great blue sea in cordial 
tellowship to the men and women 
represented hy them. A people 
animated by such convictions are 
not ready for an alliance with Bud- 
dhism, nor haye'they degenerated 
into a mere moral reform associa- 
tion.— Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
June. 26. 


Rightecucness the cnly Law. 


No man, whatever his liberty, 
can do everything he wishes in the 
world, and yet expect to prosper. 
He is in the midst of a vast system 
of eternal laws, aud he ean succeed 
only as he conforms to them. He 
cannot presistently violate phys- 
ical laws without becoming a 
physical wreck. He cannot live 
in open defiance of social laws with- 
out becoming a social outeast. 
He cannot disregard the eternal 
principles of rectitude withont 
suffering the natural and inevitable 
penalties. When he discerns this, 
and his purpose and habits be- 
come fixed ina strict conformity to 
these ynchangeable laws of right, 
he becomes a man of principle, and 
has a moral character that makes 
him safe. 

A State, then, must make right- 
eousness the supreme aim of its 
life; it must conform all its pur- 
pose and action to this great cos- 
mic plan of rectitude;in short, it 
must haye a good moral character, 
or it ¢annot long prosper. And 
along the shore of time, thieker 
thanthe broken hulks of unsea- 
worthy ships that fringe the At- 
lantic coast, lie for our warning the 
wrecks of nations that undertook 
to be wiser than God. and despised 
the principles of social order, till 
at last the breakers of inevitable 
tendeney hurled them upon the 
rocks of penalty.—Rev. GC. H. 
Richards. 

Grace went with me to call upon 
a drunkard’s wife one day and 
heard the dear woman pour out 
her troubles. When we got home 
she exclaimed, “Mamma, Mrs. 8S. 
has a lovely house and nice furni- 
ture, but oh! what a home!” 


What to Read. 


It is wise at night to read— but 
for a few minutes—some~ books 
which will compose and soothe 
the mind; which will bring us fece 
to face with the true facts of life, 
death, and eternity; which will 
make us remember that manu doth 
not live by bread aloue; which 
will give us, before we sleep, a few 
thoughts worthy of a Christian 
man with an immortal soul in him. 
And, thank God,no one need go 
far to find such books. I do not 
mean merely religious books, ex- 
cellent as they are in these days; 
[ mean any books which help to 
make us better and wiser and 
soberer and more charitable per- 
sons; any book which will teach us 
to despise what is vulgar and mean, 
foul and cruel. and to love what is 
noble and high-minded, pure and 
just. In ourown’ English lan- 
suage we may read by hundreds 
books which tell of all virtue and 
of all praise; the stories of good 
and brave men and women; of 
deeds which we ourselves should 


whom we feel to be better, wiser, 
nobler, than we are ourselyes,— 
Canon Kingsley. 


Eeroic Lives At Home, 


The heroism of private life; the 
slow unchrouicled martyrdoms of 
the heart, who shail remember? 
Greater than knightly ~ dragon 
slayers of old is the man who over- 
comes au unholy passion, sets his 
foot upon it and stands serene and 
strong im virtue. Grander than 
Zonobia is the woman who strug- 
gles witL the love that would wrong 
another or degrade her own ‘soul, 
and conquers. The young man, 
ardent and tender, who turns from 
the dear Jove of woman, and buries 
deep in his heart tbe sweet in- 
sticts of paternity, to devote him- 
self to the care and support of aged 
parents or an unfortunate sister, 
and whose life is a long sacrifice, 
in manly cheerfulness and majestic 
spirit, is the hero of the rarest type. 


The young woman who ~ reso- 
‘utely stays with father and 
mother in the old home, while 


brothers and sisters go forth to 
happy homes of their own, who 
cheerfully lays on the alter of filial 
duty that costliest of hzman sae- 
rifiees, the joy of loving and being 
\.ved—she isa heroine. I have 
known many such. 

The husband who goes home 
from every-day routine and the 
perplexing cares of business with 
a cheerful smile and a loving 
word for his invalid wife; who 
brings not against her the grievous 
sin of a long sickness, and re- 
proaches her not for the cost and 
discomfort thereof; who sees in 
her languid eyes something dearer 
than girlish laughter, in the sad 
face and faded cheeks that blossom 
into smiles and even blushes at 
his coming, something lovelier 
than the old-time spring roses— 
he is a hero. I think I know one 
such, 

The wife who bears her part in 


be proud of doing; of - your home and your couu- 


the burden of life—even though it 
be the l2rgest part—bravely, cheer- 
fully; never dreaming that she is a 
heroine, much less a martyr; who 
bears with the faults of a husband 
not altogether congenial, with 
loving patience and a large char- 
ity, with noble decision hiding 
them from the world; who makes 
confidants and asks no confidence: 
who refrains from brooding over 
shortcoming in sympathy and 
from seeking perilous “affinities”; 
who does not build high tragedy 
!sorrow on the inevitable, nor feel 
jan earthquake in every family jar; 
| who sees her husband united with 
herself indissolubly and eternally 
in their children—che, the wife in 
very truth, in the inward as in the 
outward, is a heroine, though of 
rather an unfashionable type.— 
Grace Greenwood. 


A Fourth of July Sentiment. * 


“If you are eyer tempted to say 
a word or to do athing that shall 
put a bar between you and your 


try pray God in His mercy to take 
you that instant home to His own 
Heaven. Stick by your family, 
boy; forget you haye a self, while 
you do 


_everything.. for them. 
Think of 


your home, boy; write, 
and send, and talk about it. Let 
it be nearer and nearer to your 
thought, the farther you have to 
travel from it; and rush back to 
it, when you are free, as that poor 
black slave is doing now. And 
for your country boy,” and the 
words rattled in his throat, “and 
for that tlag,” and he pointed to 
the ship, “never dream a dream 
but of serving her as she bids you, 
though the service carry you 
through a thousand hells. “No 
matter what happens to you, no 
matter who flatters you or who 
abuses you, never look at another 
fiag, never let a night pass but 
you prav God to bless that flag. 
Remember, boy, that behind all 
these men you have to do with, 
behind officers, and government. 
and people even, there is the 
Country Herself, your Country, 
and that you belong to Her as vou 
belong to your own mother.”— Kd- 


ward Everett Hale. 


PLANT A TREE, 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibers blindly grope; 

Leaves unfold into horizons free. 
So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 
Unto heavens sublime. 

Canst thon prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants Jove; 
Tents of cooiness spreading ont above 
Wayfarers be may not live to see, 
Gifts that grow are best: 
Hands that bless are blest; 
Plant! Life does the rest. 
Heaven and earth heip him who plants 


a tree, 
And his work its own reward shail be. 
7 Selected. 


ee 

*From “The Man Withont a Country.” 
New York and Boston: © Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. ‘ 
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out religion. 


of it so, but if history and human 
experience prove anything they 
prove that no government can ex- 
ist and no people be long free with- 
“The powers that be 


“A Purer C.ristianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cunnot we become Ure heralds of this better day? 
Let our lives re- 
—William Ellery 


Let oar hearts bid it weleome. 
veal its Lexaty and its. power.” 
Caanning. 

“Heaven's gate is shot to him who comes alone 
Save thou « seul and it shall save thine own.” 


Unitarianism, aswe understand 
and advocate it, means spiritual 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
charucter UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 


SHELBYVILLE, iLL., JuLy 1, 1890 


Almost the Fourth of July! How 
are you going to spend the day? In 
some sensible way, [ hope—nota 
way that means only smoke and 
noise aud danger. Surely that is 
not the best plan for showiug that 
you are glad you live in so grand 
a country, and that you will do 
your level best to help make it even 
better than it now is. 


a cCounTy 


S555 5* 

Some of the week-day teachers 
have been testing their pupils as 
to their knowledge of the patriotic 
songs of cur tand, ‘here are some 
of these that every boy and girl 


ought to know by heart. No, I 


would not count “Yankee Doodle” | 


among then, because the words of 
that are hardly worth learning; 
but I do think every one of you 
should have at your tongue’s end 
“Star-Spangled 


“America,” and 


Bauner,” at least, 


True Liberty. 

It is one thing to call one’s self 
“liberal” »ud accept with the head 
ceriain philosophy or doctrines; 
itis another thing to be free in 
Christ. ‘here is mach liberality 
in ihis free America nowadays that 
needs to be converted and Chris- 
tianized. In fact, we think this is 
the great, the crying need of the 
times. A man’s liberty is worth 
very littie to him if he does not 
use it to strengthen his faith in 
goodness, purify is heart and free 
himseif from sin. “What liberty 
so valuable as liberty of heart, 
freedom from sin!’ exelaims Dr. 
Channing ia relating to a friend 
lis joyous experience of “a change 
of heart,” as lhe calls it. O, that 
there were more liberal Christians 
like Dr. Cuauning! 

There are millions of American 
citizens who claim to be free who 
are nevertheless bound in a worse 
slavery of mind aud soul than that 
from \:hich 
were freed in the late war. 

“OQ liberty! liberty! how many 
crimes are committed in thy 
name!” exclaimed Madame Roland 
from the Bastile of France in 1793, 
How few kuow how to use liberty! 
“Use not your liberty as an occa. 
sion tothe flesh,” says Paul. How 


3,000,000 Africans | 


}are ordained of God,” says the 
‘great Apostle, i. e., established of 
God. Thus all government, all 
| institutions “are ordained of God.” 
| Ordained, what for? What is the 
‘object? what is the end of free in- 
jstitutions? ‘Tis not free institu- 
|tions, it is not democracy that is 
‘the end,—no, but only. the 
‘means to morality is the object of 


| government.” Thus writes Emer- 


Chis bl 
son. 
No man is better for being a 
freethinker, unless he takes Paul’s 
‘advice and thinks on whatsoever 
‘is true and pure and of good re- 
port, No man is better for living 
under a free government unless he 
is more self controlled and is there- 
by made a better man. 


4. Werthy Example and a Much 
Needed Reform. 

A minister writing to the “Gos- 
| pel Herald of Liberty” says: 
| “A good friend of mine, and a 
‘brother in the church, yesterday 
‘handed me five dollars, saying ‘Use 
this where it will do the most good. 
1 have quit using tobacco. It cost 
/me fifteen dollars a year, and now 
| I propose using as much in a. bet- 
ter way.” 


This is a praiseworthy example 
‘forall smokers aud chewers. 1t 
isa burning shame to common 
‘decency, not to speak of the vi- 
‘cious effect upon mind and morals, 
}for men calling themselves Chris- 
| tians to spend’ more money for the 
| filthy stuff than they give to relig- 
‘ious purposes. But itis neverthe- 
_less true. But what is a still more 
shameful picture if possible, there 
‘are thousands of boys in America 
today—some of them miserably 
|poor, ragged urchins who use 
|more tobacco in money value than 
‘would clothe them comfortably 
‘and pay for their tuition at school. 
“My teacher smokes and my papa 
chews, and I am going to do what 
they do.” There are thousands 
fof little boys whose lips are not 
yet stained who are thinking and 
' talking thus. 
O parents and teachers! for the 
sake of our boys that are yet free 
‘and clean, do “quit using tobacco.” 


“Good men smoke and chew.” 
Certainly they do; but does it 
make them any better? If so, then 

| for goodness’ sake Jet all the men, 
women and children go to chewing 

-and spitting and puffing tobacco at 
once. 


Whatever our place allotted to 
us by Providence, that for us is the 
post of honorand duty. God esti- 
‘mates ns not by the position we are 
‘in, bnt by the way in whieh we fill 
1it.— Edwards. 

: 

| The price, each day, of a single “beer,” 
Will pay insurance throngh the year; 
| And one cigar a day the less 

| Insures your life and happiness. 


About Unitarians. 


Editor Alton (Ill.) Telegraph: 

By reason of late “publie state- 
ments as reported to me 1 am led 
to beheve a good deal of misuan- 
derstanding yet exists in Alton 
concerning the position and char- 
acter of the Christian believers), 
known as Unitarians. Will you, 
therefore, permit me space in 
which to state some facts concern- 
ing thé history dnd faith of Unita- 
riaus and illustrative of their char- 
acter and influence? The Unite- 
nans of England came out from 
the Presbyterian churches of that 
country during the latter part of 
last century. Among their number 
today stands Dr. James Martineau, | 
considered by some to be the 
ablest Hving English theologian. 
The Rey. Stepford Brooke, for- 
merly chaplain to the Queen and an 
eloquent clergyman of the Kpisco- | 
pal chureh, is today the pastor of 
a Unitarian church in London. 

The Unitarians of America 
came out by a natural religious 
evolution from the ranks of the Con- 
gregational Calvinistiec churches 
of New England at the beginning 
of the present century. Within a 
few years over one hundred Cal- 
vinistic churches of Massachusetts 
voluntarily adopted the name Uni- 
tarian. A good number of the orig- 
inal Puritan churches of New 
England are now Unitarian in 
their faith. Boston, perhaps the 
most intellectual and philanthropie 
city of this country, has today 
twenty-nine Unitarion churches. 
Harvard University, our foremost 
educational institution, though 
non-sectarian, is largely under 
Unitarian control. 

The Unitarians have never 
wished to be regarded as another 
Protestant sect. Their spiritual 
leader, Dr. William Ellery. Chan- 
ning, was always strovgly opposed 
to the sectarian spirit and meth- 
ods; hence they have had yery Jit- 
tle desire to organize denomina- 
tional machinery or to increase 
their church statistics. Their 
church membership is yery small 
when compared with some of the| 
larger Protestant sects. But their 
influence is not to be measured by 
statistics. Religious truths are 
not to be decided by majority votes, 
neither is the value and growth of 
new ideas to be always estimated 
by formal organizations. Unita- 
rianism, however, can scarcely be 
said to be dying out, as some of its 
opponents assert. At the close of 
!the war there were 268 Unitarian 
churches in this country. The 
“Year Book” for 1890 shows 450 
churches or societies in existence, 
a gain of nearly 75 per cent. within 
twenty-five years. 

Unitarianism was a new mode 
of thought and interpretation as 
applied to the Bible and religion, 
aud hence it has often been 
regarded as a movement which 
could justly take place within all 
churches. Indeed, it is often 
asserted that there 1s more unor- 
ganized Unitarianism within the 
orthodox churches, and outside of 
all churches, than there is of its 
own organized membership. 

Unitarians believe in and use 
the Bible, both in their churches 
and Sunday schools, but they 
reserve the Protestant right to 
interpret that Bible and decide its 
character for themselves. They 
have no written creed or authori- 
tive statement binding upon all as 
a test of fellowship and of Chris- 
tian discipleship; but they do have 
a body of essential beliefs which 
are held tolerantly in common and 
;coustitute the fundamentals of | 
Itheir faith. Unitarians, with few! 


)} men 


exceptions, call themselves Chris- 
tians, and these exceptions are 
made as@ matter of protest against 
a false use of-that word>They 
believe in prayer and worship, and 
emphasize — personal character 
above all else as the one great 
end of the religious and Christian 
bi teat 
The names which belong to the 
Unitarian faith would ot them- 
selves adorn and justify any relig- 
ious movement. in England we 
find the three great names of Sir 
Isaac Newton, the mathematician, 
John Milton, the writer of ‘““Para- 
dise Lost,” and John Locke the 
philospher, rejecting the doctrine 
of the ‘Trinity. Dr. Joseph 
Priestly, the English scientist, was 
one of the first to advocate Unita- 
rianism in this country. 

In America the Unitarian faith 


has been dignified and made influ- 


ential among the Protestant relig- 
ious beliefs by a long line of illus- 
trious names, Among relizious 
teuchers there are Dr. Channing, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Thomas Starr King, Bel- 
lows, James Freeman Clarke, 
Robert Collyer, Brooke Herford, 
M. J. Savage and many others. 
Among the poets nearly every 
name confesses to the Unitarian 
faith: Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, 
Taylor, Holmes and lastly Whit- 
tier, who, while a Quaker, is the 
most loved hymn-singer of the 
Liberal faith. 
Among historians thereare Ban- 
croft, Motley, Prescott, Sparks and 
Parkman. 
Among Haw- 


literary men: 


'thorne, ‘Thoreau, Ripley, Harte, 
‘Whipple, Higginsoa, Hale and 


many lesser lights. Among liter- 
ary women Lydia Maria Child, 
Margaret Fuiler, Louisa Alcott, 
Julia Ward Howe, Maria Mitchell 
and Mary Livermore. 

Among philanthropists, educa- 
tors, and scientists are Samuel G. 
Howe, Peter Cooper, Dorothea 
Dix, Horace Manu, Henry Berg, 
Nathaniel Bowditch and Louis 
Agassiz. 

Among statesmen and public 
may be mentioned Benj. 
Franklin, Edward Everett, Fisher 


/Ames, Judge Story, Daniel Web- 
ster, Josiah Quincy, Charles Sum- 


ner, George William Curtis and 


‘Supreme Court Judces, Wayne 


and Miller. 

Among the Presidents are John 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson and Millard Fillmore. 
Abraham Lincoln (a non-professor 
of religion) andJas. A. Garfield, 
(nominally a ‘“Christian”) were 
both Unitarisn in their faith. 

Unitarian or liberal views of 
religion are spreading every where 
among the educated classes, in 
the orthodox churches and among 
the common people. Spwrgeon 
has lately declared that a “wave of 
Unitarianism is passing through 
the churches;” and Dean Stanley 
of England shortly before his 
death expressed the conviction 
that the Liberal Theo!togy will be 
the prevailing theology of the 
twentieth or twenty-first century. 
We work and wait, believing that 
one with God's truth, isa winning 
majority. : 

H. D. Sirvens. 


_ Henry M. Stanley is to be mar- 
ried soon to Miss Dorothy Tennant, 
of Loudon. 


Flag of the sun thatshines forall, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
‘Hail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 
The iestal Day has come. j 
—Hezekieh Butterworth. 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson is on 
the Chautauqua program for 1£90,speak- 
ing upon the “Aristocracy of the Dollar,” 
“Literature as a Profession,’ and “How 
to Study History.” ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
will also speak on “Civil Service Reform” 
and Allen Campbell on *[he Cause of 
the Working Women.” 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale says that 
where fifty years ago young menin col- 
lege were bestowing most of their time 
upen literary. matters and studying, the 
style of authors, the young men of to-day 
are studymg questions of social reform 
and the moral elementin practical eco- 
nomics. He thinks they will not longer be 
satisfied without introducing “high mo- 
tives into the legislation and social 
economics” of the- twentieth century. 

Tho Pope has declared against cre- 
mution as being too pagan. But the 
query comes up, is a thing necessarily 
to bs condemned simply because it is 
pagan in origin? If so,then many of our 
social customs and practices will have to 
be anathematized by Leo XIII. 

A new edition of Proudhon’s radical 
and exhaustive work on ‘‘What is Prop- 
erty?” has just been issued in this coun- 
try. It shows in what direction a newly 
started current of contemporary thought 
is tending. 
at 
near 


Asa result of a class in bypnotism 
the Lassell TPemale Seminary 
Boston, two members of the class became 
sick and that teacher’s work has been 
discontinued. 

One Saturday afternoon lately one 
thous-nd six hundred and fifty employes 
were seen streaming out of Marshall 
Field’s wholesale establishment in Chi- 
cago. 

A Chicago firm is now offering the 
“Bueyclopedia  Brittannica, complete, 
latest edition of twenty-five volumes, for 
thirty-six dollarsand sixty cents.” What 
family need longer go without a first- 
class library? 

“Father” Tilden in his booklet on the 
“Work of the Ministry’ says that ‘‘a 
ministry that shonld limit itself to the 
teachings of Jesus would hardly be Chris- | 
tian.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold is said to be giving 
his time while in Japan toa new religious 
Epic, to be called “The Light of the | 
Word,” aud dealing with the life and 
teachings of Jesus as the founder of Chris- 
tianity. 

Said Thomas Starr King: “A hundred 
volumes might be selected, the complete 
mastery of which would’ make a man 
better scholar than any we have in our 
country today.” 


Edwin D. Mead of Boston lately gave | 
the commencement address before the 
Mary Institute, St. Louis. 


At the formal opening of the Mabel 
Tainter Memorial Building at Menomo- 
nie, Wis., July 3, there will be a brief ad- | 
dress by Rev. H. D. Maxson, in behalf. 
of Capt. and Mrs. Andrew ‘Lainter, the | 
donors ofthe building, and a response 
by 5. W. Hunt, Esq., on behalf of the 
corporation to which the property has 
been conveyed. he prinvipal address 
of the evening will be by Rev. J. H.| 
Crooker on “The Task of the Modern ; 
Church.” 

The Woman’s Chicago Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has been disbanded and is to re- 
form itself as a loes! brauch of the Wo- 
man’s Western Unitarian Conference. 


a 


There is reported to be an unusual 
growth among the Quaker adherents, 
especially in the west, in Indiana, Kan- 
sas and lowa. How shall weaceount for 
this? Certainly there must be something 
attractive to outsiders in the spiritual 
faith of these simple, genuinely good 
people. 


Canon Vaylor of the Haglish church 
said a bold werd recently when he de- 
clared that "Polygamy in Moslem lands 


than the promiscuous polyandry which 
is the enrse of Christian cities, and which 
is absolutely unknown ino Islam.” 


Trom “Robert Elsmere: “Paradise is 
here, whenever self is lost in loving.” 
pS —$— $$ ——_———— 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Services have been lately resumed at Warren, 
1l)., by Rev. L. W. Sprague and Mrs, Sprague of 
Monroe, Wis., who preach there alternately every 
two weeks, 

The St. Joseph, Mo., Church has Istely had a 
“Japanese Wedding” accompanied by a banquet 
and a recitation by Rev. J.C. F. Grumbine. A 
recent sermon by the pastor on “Hell and 
Heaven” has proyoked a discussion 1n the papers. 
Mr. L. E. Brown, who has lately been connected 
with the Montana Industrial School, as teacher, 
has gone to his home in Pennsylvania, and con- 
templates a course at the Meadville Theological 
School, 


A missionary movement. has been started at. 
Broadhead, Wis.. under the preaching of Rev. 1. 
W. Sprague of Monroe. 

fev. Mary A. Safford of Sioux City, lately 
lectured before the students at the State Uni- 
versity at Vermillion, South Dakota, on “*Whit- 
tier." 

Mr. Haugerud, ofthe recently graduated class 
at Meadville, has been holding services among 
his Scandinavian brethren at Albany, Wis. 

Rev. David Utter of the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, has preached a sermon lately advocat- 
ing the opening of the World’s Fair on Suandays. 
Dr. P. 8S. Henson (Baptist) opposes the idea and 
so the inevitable discussion is open for both sides. 
Rev, Ida C. Hultin of DesMoines, who lately 
r-covered from a severe sickness, and has been 
working to the limit of her strength for several 
months past, has been advised by her physician 
to take a year’s rest. This vacation is accom- 
panied by a hearty vote of sympathy and hope by 
the church for her speedy recovery and return to 
ler pastoral work. 

The ‘‘Boys’ Guild” of the Unitarian chureh at 
Baltimore, Md., inaugurated three years ago has 
proven a success. The boysare instructed in clay 
modeling, in charcoal work, in shading, in free 
hand drawing, in brass work and in printing. It 
is proposed soon to introduce a department of 
woodwork, The boys pay a weekly fee of five 
cents in order to preserve their spirit of inde- 
pendence. 


The new Unitarian church home just dedicated 
at Winona, Minu., has been partially destroyed 
by fire. 

Dr. Carl Lumholtz has lately lectured on his 
experiences among the Australian savages in 
Unity Church, Denver, aud also Dr. Felix AdJer 
on the meaning of Ethical Culture. 

The Rev, Eli Fay, D. D., of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has just tendered his resignation. In a series of 
resolutions passed by Unity Church the six years 
of free ministerial work is gratefully referred to, 
andin closing Dr. Fay is asked to accept the 
wish of the society in making him ‘“*Minister and 
Preacher, Kimeritus, of the Church of the Unity.’’ 


————— OSS SSS 


A GOOD MAN HAS FALLEN. 


GEORGE W. MCCRARY. 


“Know ye not that thereis aprince, and a 


great man fallen this day in Israel.” 
Ex-Secretary of War George W. Me- 


| Crary died in St. Joseph, Mo., at the resi- 


dence of his son-in-law, Dr. W. C, Bote- 
ler, at ten o’clock, Monday morning, 
June 23, aged 54 years. He has been ill 
for along while and has been confined to 
his bed fora mouth being taken down 
shortly after his arrival to visit his 
daughter, Mrs. Boteler. His complaint 
was tumor of the stomach. He leaves a 
wifeand fourclildren. ‘The remains will 
be takén.to Keokuk, Io., for burial, on a 
special train. 

Judge McCrary was born in Evansville, 
Ind., August 29, 1835. In 1836 he went 
with his parents to that portion of the 
‘Territory of Wisconsin which now com- 
prises Iowa. He went toschool at Keo- 
kuk, and there began his life’s work.soon 
becoming a leader in law and _ polities. 
He was a member of the Towa Levisla- 
ture in 1857, and from 1861 to 1865 he was 
a State Senator from Keokuk, and was 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs durmng the war. He vas elected 
to Congress in 1868, and served till March, 
1877. When Hayes formed his cabinet 
he gave the deceased the war portfolio, 
which he held two years and which he 
resigned to accept a judgeship on the 
United States ~beneh. [n March, 1884, 
he resigned the jndgeship and removed 
from Keokuk to Kansas City and became 
| general consulting attorney for the Ateh- 
|ison, Popeka and ; Santa Fy Railroad 
Company, which position he oceupied to 
the time of his death. } 

In the death of Judge MeCrary Our 


Best Words has lost one of its tried and 
true friends and generous supporters 
of many years. Many have been the 


ished from earth. We shall sadly miss 
him personally, He wasa strong tower 
in the Unitarian Israel and his counsels 
will be greatly missed in our housebold 
all over the land. He also stood among 
the first men of the Republic for sound 
judgment, unselfish patriotism and ex- 
alted character. Itseems to our human 
sight that neither church nor state can 
sparesuch men, these times. ‘They are 
so much needed! And yet we know that 
such are uot born to die. The noble 
spirit of George W. McCrary still lives 
aud will continue to live more than ever 
in the hearts of all who knew him and 
ioye-1l him, . 


Important to Fathers Who Smoke, 


May I give you my recent exper- 
ience of tobacco swoke? It may 
be a warning to others. I have 
one child,—a little girl not yet two 
years old,,a,fair-baireb\. ue-eyed 
pet, who was as healthy as the 
birds when she was born. Tor 
more than a year past—ever since 
she was old enough to be less in 
the nursery and more with ler 
father aud me—she has ailed mys- 
teriously. I could not say that 
she was ill, yetshe was hardly ever 
well. Iwas keptin a parpetuai 
state of anxiety about her. The 
symptoms were abseuce of appe- 
tite, complaints of sickness, stom- 
ach and digestion altogether out of 
order. Last August L took her to 
a country town, where we stayed 
two mouths. After the first week 
she flourished like a young bay- 
tree, ateand drank and laughed 
and played and slept, and kept me 
forever busy enlarging her gar- 
ments. I broaght her bome rosy 
and robust. In one week all the 
old symptoms reappeared—loss of 
appetite, dark lines under the eyes, 
listless ways, restless nights. Some 
one suggested that the neighbor- 
hood did not suit her; and I was 
cogitating howto take her away 
again, when she caught a severe 
cold and was confined: entirely to 
one room for three weeks. She 
recovered her general health com- 
pletely. Appetite, spirits, sleep, 
all returned. It could not be the 
neighborhood. After her cold she 
joined us down stairs again, as 
usual, two or three times a day. 
In lass than a week sickness, ete., 
returned. I was in despair. For 
nearly three months, I racked my 
brains about drains, wall papers, 
milk, water, saucepans, any and 
everything in vain; the child siowly 
wasted. The weather was too se- 
vere to take heraway. In an agony 
of mind I noticed one day that, so 
far from outgrowing her clothes 
as I had expected, they were too 
large for her. The little thing was 
uot eating enough to keep up her 
strength,and we could not coax 
her toeat. Yet she was not really 
ill: she ran about and played in aj} 
quiet way, and looked fairly well 
to those who had not seen her 
more robust. Suddenly my hus- 
band was summoned into the coun- 
trv A week after he went the 
child began to eat with eager rel- 
ish. Inafortnight she was her 
own happy self, fuil of riotous, 
childish spirits. ‘Her father has 
never seen her like this,’ I re- 
marked one evening, when she 
was particularly merry and ad; 
and then the truth flashed upon 


me. It was his tobacco that -up- 
set her. He has been away now 


| fowa month, and the child’s limbs 


daily get firmer and rounder, and 
she is the healthiest, merriest lit- 
tle morta] possible. He always 
smoked after breakfast and after 
lunch,with her in the room neither 
of us dreaming that it was iujuri- 
ous toher. But for his provideutial 
absence this time, I doubt 
whether it would ever have oceured 


is infinitely less degrading to women 


timely and wise suggestions received by 
the editor written by the hand now van- 


to me; and we wight have lost our 
darling, for she was wasting sadly. 


3 


It was acting like a slow poison 
upon her. This is a true, unvar- 
nished statement, which my nurse 
can corroborate. Wher shall we 
have a Parliamentthat will dare to 
tax our slow poisous to the 
utmost?— H#. H., in Pall Mull Ga- 
zette. 


Something fer Boys. 


A few weeks since Isaw atcuch- 
ing and beautiful sight. Driving 
through a rugged part of the coun- 
try, my attention was directed to 
an elderly lady trying to pick her 
way overa rough hillside. She 
came very slowly and carefully. 
The hill was quite steep, and I 
was pitying nerand thinking if it 
weuld not be well to offer my 
services, when I heard a whistling 
boy coming up behind the carriage. 
He bounded past, and running up 
the bill put his arms around the 
lady ana steadied ber steps, saying 
pleasant words, I know, for the 
face encased in the warm hood 
looked beaming and bright with 
happiness. As we passed, I heard 
her say these words: “It is so nice 
to have a boy to come and hely a 
mother down the hill.” ‘They 
passed on,and went into a farm- 
house at the foot of the hill; I 
knew they were mother and son. 
There was a sermon in those few 
words, I thought. I wish every 
boy could have heard them. 

You boys are all of you here to 
help mother down the hill of life. 
You don’t alldo it, though; more’s 
the pity. Some of you make it 
harder for her. You do things 
that trouble her; she is anxious 
about you and then she has to pick 
her way over places a thousand 
times rougher than walking down 
a steep hill. Perhaps you are 
getting into bad habits, and will 
not obey her counsel - Her poor 
heart is bruised and torn by your 
conduct. She knows what the 
results of evil doings are; that if a 
boy begins habits that he only con- 
siders light as cobwebs in his 
youth, by and by they may become 
iron chains about him, and when 
he is «man he will be a slave to 
them. 

Now, boys, if you would help 
the dear mother down the hill of 
life, and make the path smooth for 
her, do the things she wishes you 
to do. And if you are all right as 
regards bad habits, perhaps you 
are not as thoughtful of the “little 
things” that make up life, as you 
might be. Bes polite in waiting 
upon your mother as you ere in 
waitivg upon other boys’ mothers. 
Dont speak in rough tones to her. 
Be always gentle when you speak 
to her, and careful to remember 
what she wishes you to be partic- 
ular to do at diffevent places. 

“It is $0 niceto have a boy to 
help a mother down the hill.” Yes, 
when weary and worn with life’s 
hard work, and age begins to come, 
it Is a great satisfaction and source 
of gratitude to know that a strong, 
upright boy is coming to help 
mother down. 

And you boys who have gone 
from home, although you ean not 
literally put your arms around 
mother and steady her steps, yet 
you can write her good, long Jet- 
ters, and tell her you wish you 
were in the old howe again, so you 
could hug and kiss her as you did 
when you were a little fellow, aud 
loved to climb up in herlap. One 
of the greatest blessings in the 
world is that of having a praying 

mother. Make yourselves worthy 
of the good. mothers God has given 
vou, and take your mother’s God 
| for your God, in the days of your 
youth.— New York Examiner 
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Home Circle | 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS, 


M-.S, MARY T. WILLARD. 
The world will be what you make it, 


; 
Little people, ; 
Jé will be as you shape it, | 


. Lattle people, 

So be studions and brave, 

And yourcountry. help to save, 
Litile people, 


As we walk into the gray, 
’ Little people, 
And you walk into the day, 
Little people, 
We will beckon you along, 
With a very tender song, 
Little people. 


And if war is in the air, 
Little people, 
When we make our final prayer, 
Little people, 
We will pass along to you 
All the work we tried to do, 
Little people. 
So be valiant for the right, 
Little people; 
For a battle you must fight, 
Little people. 
"Twill be glory when you win, 
But to falter would be sin, 
Little people. 


———— — ++ —______ 


Tuly 4, 1776. 


BY MRS. J. MCNAIN WRIGHT. 


“Mother! Do put away your spin- 
ning-wheel, and read to me out of 
the book fathergot, by Golds=ith, 
the one about birds and_ beasts. 
The words are so long I cannot 
read it alone.” 

“No, son Dan’el. I must spin. 
Give little Ann your drum, and 
keep her amused. I must spin 
all the yarn I can, and take it to 
the grandmother's and she and the 
aunts and | wil) weave itinto cloth 
for coats for the brare soldiers 
who are fighting with General 
Washington, and Putnam, and 
Marion, and Greeuse, and Knox, 
against the King’s soldiers.” 

“Haven't they clothes enough, 
mother?” 

“No, son Dan’el. When winter 
comes they are like to go cold, and 
we women must spin and weave as 
fast as we can; itis allwe can do 
to help the good cause.” 

“Why am I not big enough 
to go and fight! I wish I was big 
enough! Now I can only stay at 
home idle.” 

“You can help here at home. 
You can take good cvre of the gar- 
den, so [shail have peas and beans 
and other things tosend to the 
camp. Youcan hing in wood, 
and keep Ann quiet,so she wili 
not hinder me from my spinning, 
weaving, and sewing for the sol- 
diers.” 

“So Iwill. But if you can’t read 
to me, sing, won’t you? Yon can 
“sing as you spin. Sing “Annie 
Laurie,’ or ‘Blue Bonnets over the 
Border,’ or ‘Yankee Doodle.’ ”’ 

“Not today, son Dan’el. 
sing today.” 

“Why not, mother? it isn’t Sun- 
day. It is only Thursday, July 
Fourth. Is anybody dead, mother?” 

No, son. Butmy heart is full. 
Do you know the best men of the 
country are np here in the State 
House, and they are going to sign 
a Declaration of Independence, to 
declare the Colonies free from the 
rule of England and King George. 
And then we must fight to main- 
tain what we say. And many good 
men must die in our our de- 
fense. Your fatheris up in front 
of the State House, with many 

‘more, waiting to hear what will 
be done. And they say whenonce 
all thenames are signed for the 
Colonies, the great bells will begin 
to ring; and my heart isin my 


jafter that?” 


|selves slayes for a 


|they make in Old England. 
jin my mind, that after we have 
| got all settled with King George 
pand hisarmy, we may have to fight 
| another war with King Alcohol. 


I can’t ! 


mouth, ’m in such a state to. hear 
about it all.” ; 

“T say, mother, I'll throw up my 
hat and say hooray when I hear 
the bells-break out. We'll: never 
be slaves again; will we, mother, 


“T can't promi-e that, son Dan’el 
There are men who. make them- 
smal] matter: 
Look oyer the street.” 

“Yes, it’s Peter Young, drank as 
usual, It’s his way.” 

“All the Declarations of Inde- 
pendence in the world, my little 
son, will pot make a free man of 
him. Heis aslaveto the Rum they 
make in New England, aud thatis 
as bad as being a slave to the laws 
It's 


But most of people do not look at 

jitas IT do, and you and I, son 
| Dan’el, will be dead Jong before 
|that war comes on. However, I 
| believe it will come, and peo- 
| ple will have "to sign some kind of 
a Declaration of Independence 
from Rum.” 
“Ti sign it mother, 1 won’t be 
}asiave for Rum or King George, 
|for New England or for Old Eng- 
land.” 

“There’s my good boy. Hark! J 
hear a bell!” 

“Mother! It’s done! The bells 
jare going it, just! The people up 
the street are roaring like mad. 
Oh, I must run out and shout 
hooray! Boys can do that, if they 
can t do another thing! Here, Ann! 
Take my drum and poundit for 
INDEPENDENCE Day. I don’t care 
ifyou pound the head in! I see 
father coming! But I’m going to 
|run up the street and give one 
tre-MEN-JOUS shout. Ann, you 
inay get father’s sword when he 
comes 1n, and waye it for freedom! 
And pound your drum, Ann, to 
show you and mother and father 
and I won't be slaves toanybody or 
anything, Rum or Parliament; off 
I go> Hoo-ray, a-a-a-ae!” 

—+ + Oo > 
School-Soys’ Mistakes. 

Mr. Henry J. Barker, in “Long- 
man’s Magezine,” gives a number 
of instances of school-boys’ imis- 
ltakes, which may well compare 
{with those collected in this coun- 
try: ‘In questioning a class upon 
Solomon and his suecessor as King 
of Israel, a teacher asked, ‘Now, 
boys’ who was it came after Sol- 
jomor? ‘The Queen of Sheba, sir!’ 
|eried out an eager little customer. 
ley 2 boy, asked why the par- 
jents of Mcses took goud care to 
jdaub the ark of bulrushes with 
pitch, confidently answered, ‘So as 
tomake the little baby stick inside, 
sir! Another, puttinginto his own 
language the parable of the Ja- 
borers in the vineyard, thus de- 
; seribed the end of the interview of 
the owner with his grumbling 
servants: “Then the old man got 
| savijer unto them, and he shouted, 
“Then, behold, all of ye go out of 
my vineyard quick, and, mind, the 
first of you shall be last, and the 
last ones first. So out you all go 
sharp’,”’ Anacknowledged dunce, 
having been dazzled by alesson on 
Austrialia, with its kangaroos, 
black fellows, and strange frujts, 
was asked what a boomerang was. 
Seratching his head and pulling 
himself together, he replied: ‘The 
boomerang? Oh, yes, sir: the 
boomerang is a queer-shaped beast 
what carries all its young ina bag 
outside of its stoma@h!’ In 
easy on ‘Kindness’ occurred the 
passage, ‘There is a new law come 
out, which is, that anybody ‘found 


an) 


working an hour without any food 
will be taken into custody.’ Writ- 
ing on “fhe Donkey. another lad 
said, ‘The Donkey is one of that 
tribe of beasts on which the cane 
has no affect, for the ‘harder you 
hit it the slower it goes. Your 
fathers never use a whip for’ their 
Donkeys, because they no it would 
not hurt them. “For the Donkey 
rather Nikes to feel a whip, as. il 
only tikles him and makes him feel 
joyfnl and.lungry.” 


+ 6 0 0 


John Quincy Adams and His 
Mother, 


One of the old dramatists wrote: 
“The motherin her hand holds the key 
Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the 
mold 

Of character, and makes the being, who 
would be a savage 

Butfor her gentle care, » Christian man,” 

The motherof John Quiney Ad- 
ams said in a letter to him, writ- 
ten when he was only ten years 
old: “f would rather see you laid 
in your graye than grow a profane 
and graceless boy.” 

Not long before the death of Mr. 
Adams, a gentleman said to him, 
“T have found out who made you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Adams. 

The gentleman replied, “I have 
been reading the published letters 
of your mother.” 

“Tf,” this gentleman remarks, 
“I had spoken that dear name to 
some little boy who had been for 
weeks.away from lis mother, his 
eves could not have flashed more 
brightly, nor his face glowed more 
quickly than did the eyes of that 
venerable old man when 1 pro- 
nounced the name of his mother. 
He stood up in his peenliar man- 
ner and said,— : 

“Yes, sir; all that is good in me, 
I owe to my mother.” 


Popular With One Person. 


Jesus “pleased not himself’— 
nor pleased the party of the hour. 
He cared only to please his Father. 

Mr. Whittle, the evangelist, tells 
of entering a railway train at 
night, when it was exceedingly 
cold. The gate-keeper demanded 
of every one to show his ticket be- 
fore he could pass, which com- 
pelled the pacsengers to unbutton 
their coats and otherwise greatly 
incommode themselyes. Many ex- 
pressed their impatience in hot 
words and bitter complaints. 

“You are a very unpopular man 
to-night,” said the major pleas: 
autly. 

“I only carve to be popular. with 
one man,” he replied, “thatis the 
superintendent.” 

Noble words for the Christian 
soldier to adopt, ‘That he may 
please Him who hath closen him 
to be a soldier.” 
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A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT, 


Notall who seem to fail, have failed 1n- 
deed; 

Notall who fail have therefore worked in 
vain; 

For all our acts to many issnes lead; 

And out of earnest purpose, pure and 
plain, — 

Enforced by honest toil of hand or brain, 

The Lord will fashion, in his own good 
time 

(Be this the labourer’s proudly humble 
creed), 

Such endsas, in his wisdom, fitliest chime 

With his vast love’s eternal harmonies. 

There is no failure for the good and wise; 

What though thy seed should fall by the 
wayside, 5 

And the birds snatch it—yct the birds 
are fed; 

Or they may bear it far across the tide, 

‘To give rich harvest after thou art dead. 

—Christian Life, 


The Task of the Modern Church, 

Extracts from the Dedicatory address 
of Rev. J. H. Crooker,of Madison, Wis., 
at the formal opening of the Mabel 
Tainter Memorial Building at Menomo- 
nie, Wis.pJuly 3, 1890. 

In the opening of his sermon, 
Mr. Crooker sketches the growth 
of the old tribal and Hebraic idea 
of the spiritual relationship of 
mankind to God, and coming down 
tothe Christian conception of it 
shows how far removed have been 
the current theological conceptions 
of the Church from the simple 
teachings of Jesus. He then pro- 
ceeds to outline the new concep- 
tion of the functions of .a modern 
church in the following words con- 
constituting the latter half of the 
discourse: 

But a new conception of the 
universe and of human nature has 
in recent years been rising into 
prominence, and to-day, the impe1- 
ial conviction of the modern mind 
is the sonship of humanity, which 
is the old doctrine of Jesus, reat- 
firmed by the intelligence, the con- 
science, and the sentiment of the 
present age. Nothing but the son- 

ship of humanity will satisfy 
science; for science teaches that 
the human race is one physiolog- 
ically, psychologically and ethic- 
ally, and therefore on equal and 
- immediate terms with the Infinite 
- Life; the human body everywhere 
grows by the same processes; the 
laws of human thought are every- 
where the same; the moral sense 
unfolds everywhere along similar 
lines; while just these functions 
and faculties, and only these, 
thozgh raised to supreme and 


harmonious action, operated in 
Jesus of Nazareth. The word of 
science is that the Hternal Energy 
is directly manifested in all souls. 
Nothing but the sonship of human- 
ity willsatisfy the historian, for 
history teaches that human affairs 
constitute a natural order, through 
which unities of language, law, 
and institutions may be traced. 
Nothing but the sonship of human- 
ity will satisfy modern philan- 
thopy; for the philanthropist deals 
with man as a perfectable being— 
a soul with infinite possibilities in 
immediate contact with the Divine 
Life; and not only is his primary 
postulate the immanence of God 
in all, but his endeavor is to lift all 
to the perfection of their native 
endowment. Nothing but the son- 
ship of humanity will satisfy re- 
ligion; for investigation proves the 
universality of the religious senti- 
ment; the quest for God, and truth, 
and heaven is native to man; the 
aspirations of human hearts reveal 
a common origin and prove an 
identity in the relation of the soul 
to the one Father of Souls. 

And the reorganization of re- 
ligion upon the platform of all 
discovered truth and in harmony 
with divinest aspirations, the in- 
corporation. of the sonship of 
humanity into institutions, means 
a new theory of the attitude of the 
Infinite Power to man and of man’s 
way of access to the Divine Life; 
it means a new conception of 
human nature and the method of 
spiritual perfection; and it means 
a new method for the cultivation 
of holiness and the spread of help- 
fulness. The modern idea of law 
banishes the frown of hate from 
the brow of heaven, reveals the 
encompassing order as the resi- 
dence of a friendly Power, and 
shows that propitiation is a gross 
superstition — a libel upon the 
truth of things and a denial of the 
Divine Benignity. Therefore the 
task of the church must be 
changed from the barren effort to 
turn away the wrath of God from 
man by propitiation, to the in- 
struction cf man respecting the 
laws of nature, that hs may ad- 
just his life to the Divine Will 
by wise obedience. The growing 
conviction of the immanence of 
God in the soul by nature, makes 
itimpossible for us longer to admit 
any supernatural mediator between 
thehuman andthe Divine. There- 
fore all mediatorial ‘functions fall 
away from Jesus, and the task of 
the church is the use of Jesus as 
the inspirer of holiness rather than 
the distribution of his magical in- 
fluence. Man’s access to the Uni- 
versal Power is not by dogma and 
sacrament centered on Jesus, but 
by direct participation through 
repentance, growth, and service; 
and the task of the church is to 
feed the soul with the bread of life 
direct from the hand of God—the 
truth that inspires and the love 
that hallows. The new conception 
of human nature as a realm of di- 
vine order and infinite possibility, 
makes it necessary for the church 
to substitute for the old bacra- 


mental rite an educational :nethod; 
for, as man stands before usin the 
light of modern thought, the only 
work that religion can do for him 
is that which clears his vision and 
endows him with stronger and 
nobler motives. ‘lhe task of the 
church is not to subdue a rebel, 
but to train a child; it is not to re- 
lease a prisoner, but to develop a 
man; it is not to distribute imput- 
ed righteousness, but to cultivate 
holiness of heart; it is not to inter- 
pose Jesus between the soul and 
God, but to use Jesus to help the 


more remarkable recent case of 
Helen Kellar. ‘Lhe imbecile who 
was formerly neglected, being re- 
garded as asignal example of God’s 
hatred of sin, is now given careful 
instruction, and by beginning 
with whatever capacities he may 
possess, is lifted toward self-help 
and the dignityof manhood. Thus, 
everywhere, dependence upon su- 
pernatural agency has given place 
to dependence upon natural law; 
educational methods havo been 
substituted for sacramental forms, 
while the ascetic ideal of self-cruci- 


soul to grow into the Divine Life; jfixion has been crowded aside by 
it is not to enslave thought to althe human aspiration which com- 


rigid dogma, but to give reason 
its freest use; it is not to gather a 
few saints out of the world, but to 
penetrate humanity as a whole 
with nobler ideas and motives; it 
is not to minister to the elect, but 
to emancipate and enrich the 
weak and unfortunate that they 
may be elected. Thus the new 
thoughtabout man and humanity— 
man’s true relation to the Infinite 
Life and the sanctity and solidarity 
of the social order,—nlaces upon 
the church a new task. 

And this new task of the chureb 
must be worked out along the line 
of one of the imperial .factors.of 
modern civilization—the educa- 
tional idea. Lessing, a century 
ago, poured a shower of light upon 
the centuries by teaching us to 
look upon the history of the na- 
tions as a divine education of the 
human race. Since that day, in 
the field of sociai effort every evil 
bas been studied and treated from 
the standpoint of education; and 
cure and preyention haye been 
secured just in proportion to the 
wisdom and thoroughness of the 
application of the educational 
spirit and method. Today we 
depend solely upon the method of 
education to realize the possibili- 
ties of the individual and to per- 
fect .human society. It is 
not too much to say that the edu- 
cational idea has taken possession 
of the modern mind, so that it is 
supreme in all departments of 
human activity. The educational 
ambition and its affiliated philan- 
thropic impulse are the supreme 
motives of our civilization. Where 
baptism was once used to secure 
the favor of heaven for the. child, 
we now provide an environment 
that will develop his powers, 
Where the cross was used to drive 
away the demons to insure his 
health, we use gymnastic training. 
to perfect his physical organism. 
Where the catechism was stud- 
ied to repress evil passions, we 
give manual training which builds 
up physical manhood. The witch, 
who was formerly handed over to 
the exorcist or the executioner, is 
put under the care of men like 
Pinel, who strive by moral and 
natural means to restore the mind 
to its normal] condition and action. 
The blind, who were formerly 
made to touch a venerated relic to 
be cured, are now taught to read 
by men like Howe, who train the 
faculties they do possess, as in the 
case of Laura Bridgman, or the 


mands that we must make the 
most of every human being. . : 

Thus we arrive at that conclu- 
sion toward which we have been 
aiming. The task of the modern 
church is religious education, giv- 
ing to both religious and educa- 
tion the broadest possible interpre- 
tation. The church must devote 
itself not only to the teaching but 
also to the incorporation of truth. 
By pulpit, and lecture, and club, 
and Sunday school, the church 
must both publish and incarnate 
the truth of things andsouls. In- 
stituted religion must stand for 
the pnblic administration a»d au- 
thoritative appplication of every 
fact that pertains to human life. 
Not only must the minister teach, 
the congregation must be organ- 
ized for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, all maintaining the teachable 
spirit and each contributing to the 
common fund of information and 
experience. But it must be borne 
in mind that the church exists for 
a specific line of instruction, for 
teaching the spiritual import of 
facts, and'for emphasizing the con- 
duct values. of truth. It ought 
not to try to duplicate the work 
of the press and the school, for 
while all truth is divine, yet the 
church must handle truth to. con- 
vert it into life. The pulpit must 
teach, but its work must be pre- 
eminently an instruction in right- 
eousness; the minister may gather 
the bread of life from all scrip- 
tures that throb with noble im- 
pulses and from all discoveries 
that shed ight upon the path of 
duty, but what he deals out to the 
people must be bread of life for 
the soul,—truth so presented that 
it shall warm cold hearts, cheer 
disconsolate souls, and exalt igno- 
ble motives. The congregation 
may be organized for instruction 
inascore cf ways, but in some 
real though large way that in- 


struction ought to be made to tell 


especially for the cultivation of 
holiness ; 

But the work of religious educa- 
tion 'is broader than instruction in 
truth, however catholic and spirit- 
ual that instruction may be made. 
The modern church must carry 
men into the reverent attitude and 
into enthusiasm for helpfulness. 
Truth is good, but worship and 
love are also good; we need truth 
to worship and love truly and 
nobly, while we learn in vain un- 
less we learn to trust and sacrifice. 

ConTINUED ON Pace 4, — 
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them away from your congrega- 


tion or neighborhood. Just stay 
athome and fan yourself or go 
riding and visiting on Sunday 
about church time, and let your 
children dance all night during 
the week and then invent some 
petty excuse for not sending them, 
—bringing them—to Sunday 
school and chureh, just behave in 
that way long enough and you can 


drive the best men and women in 
the world away from you. 

Even the Master said something 
about his workers shaking the dust 
off their feet against cities that 
would not receive them or hear 
their Gospel words. 

“Him that hath ears to hear let 
him hear,” and hear now. 


The cbhureh or party with which 
you are identified must either 


jstandfor a truth and be doing a 
i 


There will be no more issues of 


this paper till next September. | 
) 


needed work for church and state 
that no other party or church is 


doing, or it is of no use, and might) 


We presume upon kindness of our }as well close up business and give 


readers to allow us so much of a} 


vacation, and we hope to make it 
entirely satisfactory to all con- 
cerned in the end. 

We hope every Unitarian min- 
ister and everv student for the 
Christian ministry will read and 


study Mr. Crooker’s very thought-| 
ful discourse in this issue on “The | 


Task of the Modern Church.” It is 
one of the ablest and most perti- 
nent lectures of the time. 


“Every One to His Work.” 


“All at it and always at it,” was 
John Wesley’s motto; and the 
practice of that motto has made 
the Methodist church an  im- 
mense power for good in the world. 
The policy of that chursh permits 
no drones. 


If you do not do your part to 
keep up services at church and 


Sunday school, who will? Has 
the Almighty delegated any one 
else to do your partfor you? Nay 
verily, every soul must answer for 
itself at rollcall, and on the last 
day. 

“T send my wife to church in my 
place.” Thus spoke a husband 
once, and when that husband came 
to the door of the kingdom, St. 
Peter said to him: “You can’t 
come in; your wifeis here in 
your place.” 

“Every one to his’ work.” 
Each has his own work to do. 


There is something to be done by| 


you and for you, atchurch, that no 
one else can do, without your 
presence there. 

If you neglect to subscribe and 
pay your share for the support 
of the services, or stay away from 
services when your presence and 
sympathy are sorely needed, you 
must not be surprised if some good 
workers—it may be the faithful 
pastor— conclude to answer 
louder calJs in other places, and 
leave you alone to reflect upon the 
weeds that have grown and the op- 
portunities lost forever, by your 
neglect. 

You don’t have to kick or spit 


room for something better. What 
are you doing to hasten the 
church’s decay and death or to 
cause it to live and grow? 


Clear Ringing Words from Ex- 


| Secretary McCrary. 


| Tory PropasLy Cost Him a SEatT 


ON THE SUPREME BENCH. 

lt is known that the late Judge 
Geo. W. McCrary, of Kansas City, 
(who very acceptably filled the 
place of Secretary of War in Presi- 
dent Hayes’ Cabinet) was com- 


| mended by some of the best people 


of the nation to President Har- 
rison as a gentleman eminently 


fitted for a seat on the Supreme 
Bench. 

It was no doubt such words as 
the following that prevented Ex- 
Senator McCrary from receiving 
the appointment to that position. 


We copy from the “Union Signal’ 
for April 24, 1884. That paper 
says: 

Here is an opinion fthat has 
weight and force as coming from 
| that eminent lawyer and statesman 
jthe Hon. Geo. W. McCrary [of 

Keokuk then] who lately sent it 
|as his message tothe W. C. T. U. 
lof his own city. “You do well to 
make war not upon the saloon 
| keepers, but upon the saloon itself, 
for its presence in any community, 
especially if protected by law, isa 
standing menace to all that we 
ought to holddear. The saloon is 
the foe of intelligence, virtue, mo- 
rality and religion, and it fosters 


It is evil and only evil, and the 
terrible consequences which flow 
from it are patent to all who are 
not willfully blind. I believe, 
therefore, that the liquor saloon 
ought to be prohibited by law, con- 


WORDS. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


A certain conservative element of the 
“Christian” denomination is fearing avd 
protesting against the advent and influ- 
ence of Unitarian thought at Antioch 
College. 


Awork on the Synoptic Gospels by 
Prof. Carpenter of England has received 
the favorable comment of Mrs. _Humph- 
rey Ward in tne “Nineteenth Century.” 
The first edition of 2,000 is exhausted. 


Rey. H. H. Snell of England, a late 
convert from the Congregationalists, at 
the late meeting of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association spoke on the 
“Relation of the Churches to the Social 
Questions.” He claimed that the prob- 
lems of the time are not. so mnch_theo- 
logical as sociological, that our ministers 
ought to give more time to the study of 
the latter, and that as in times past Uni- 
tarians had been pioneers in religious 
thought, so now they shonld be pioneers 
in the solution of the social problems of 
the day. 


| The St. Louis Workirg Girls Free Li- 
brary isa practical institution. It in- 
cludes an evening schovl, a girl’s club, 
classes for instruction in sewing and other 
industrials arts, besides excursions, con- 
certs and other entertainments for amuse- 
ment. 


is reported as saying in the lecture 
room: “The statement that the Roman 
Catholic church has ever taught that the 
forgiveness of sins can be bought with 
money is an atrocious slander.” 


Miss Reed, a studentin the Annex, 
has taken the Sargent prize at Harvard 
for the best metrical translation of an 
ode of Horace. 


An EKast-end London workingman 
when approached to learn the feeling of 
the workingmen to the church said: 
”Tain’t Gospel we want, but grub.” 


A committee of the Free Church of 
Scotland has lately examined and re- 
ported upon the alleged heresies of Dr. 
Marcus Dods and Prof. Bruce, It fails 
to substantiate the main charge, but 
mildly censures them for alarming the 
church and for not having been suffi-— 
ciently guarded in their language, etc. 
The report is evasive and unsatisfactory. 
‘Lhe truth of the matter seems to be that 
it was because of very plain’ speaking, 
andthe courage todo it, which first 
brought them under criticism. The end 
is not yet. 


The receut report of the Japanese Min- 
ister of Education shows 10,862 school 
districts, 6,740,929 children of school age, 
and 62,372 teachers. Neither is the higher 
education neglected. 


Said Edward Gibbon: “For all the love 
of the Indies I would not exchange my 
love of reading.” 


The distribution of foreign missiona- 
ries in the chief missionary fields is re- 
ported to beas follows: China has one or- 
dained missionary to each 733,000 of pop- 
ulation; Siam, one to each 600,000; Corea, 
one to each 500,000; India, oneto each 
350,000; Africa, one to each 300,000; 
Japan, one to each 215,000; Burmah, 
one to each 200,000. Nearly all the mis- 
sionaries in Africa are around the coast. 


In centraljAfrica and in the Soudan there 
is as yet only one missionary to each 
5,000,000 people. 


“The Roman Catholic church is neither 
the Devil nor the Lord incarnate; it is a 
very human institution, witha yery di- 
vine sentiment and passion of self-sacri- 
fice and service and a very human ele- 
ment of ambition and greed which con- 
tend with one another for the mastery.” 
—Christian Union. 


Dr. Mareus Dods of the Free Church 


ignorance, vice, poverty and crime. of Scotland says: “We must not too hast- 
It has not one redeeming quality. | ily conclude that even a belief in Christ’s 


divinity is essential to the true Chris- 
tian.” 


Mr. James A. Skilton has described 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s present position on 
theological questions tobe “evangelical- 
liberal, or conservative-progressive, with 
the promise of moving faster and further 


demned by an enlightened public} as soon as circumstances permit,” and 


sentiment, outlawed by decent 
society, shunned by every good 
citizen, and at the earliest possible 


this is said not in sarcasm but evidently, 
in sober seriousness. Its only another 
illustration of the fact that it is difficult 
to coin the proper descriptive terms for 


moment abolished from the face of |’ growing man. 


the earth.” 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


A recent political economist has said: 
“You complain of the character of the 
men in your State Legislature; they rep- 


The First Independent Christ’s Church, | resent the average character of the peo- 


Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale College ; 


“This is not an era of doubt, there is 
more religious earnestness than ever be- 
fore. Doubt comes when the church is at 
a cold temperature.”—Dr. R. S. Storrs. 


“Personal Creeds, or How to form a 
Working Theory.of Life,” by- Dr. New- 
man Smith is very highly commended 
forits practical religious character. It 
has been issued in paper covers for pop- 
ular use by Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


We have received an interesting pro- 
gram ofservices at the First Unitarian 
Society at Salem, Oregon, Rev. H. H. 
Brown, minister. Alsoa first rate ser- 
mon on “Inspiration” by the pastor. We 
hope to give portions to-our readers. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


A Unity Club has lately been organized at 
Duluth, Minn., under the direction of Rey. J. 
'T. Volentine, the new pastor there. 


Miss Helen G. Putnam, our missionary 
preacherin the two Dakotas in speaking of Post 
Office Mission work says: “I can see the way to 
do much good without necessarily establishing 
churches, Sunday. schools, or Sunday circles, 
but if I had the means, could present the spoken 
words to open the way for more written and 
spoken words.” 

Rev. N.. M. Mannof Omaha is doing some 
missionary work at North Plattein Nebraska and 
may extend it to other points. 

Rey. J. E. Bagley closed the work of the church 
year at Sioux Falls June 4. A pleasant ‘feature 
of the closing servica was the presentation of a 
handsome present by the ladies Unity Club to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bagley. 

The Rey. Henry Frank, an independent Con- 
gregational minister of Jamestown, N. Y., has 
been expelled from the Western New York 
Association of Congregational churches being 
charged with the holding and utterance of heret- 
ical (Unitarian) opinions. Mr. Frank proposes 
to contest the above action. 

“Flower” or ‘Children’s’? Sunday was this 
season very generally observed by the Sunday 
schools and churches in the West. 


The annual Grove meeting at Weirs, N. H., of 
Unitarians and other Liberals is sometimes called 
the Church of the Isolated as it ministers to the 
needs of so many believers each year, 

The Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, has lately 
raised nearly $1,100 for the new professorship at 
Meadville. 

There are now ten Universalist churches in 
Texas. The Rev. James Billings of Mica is the 
State Missionary. He reports finding many ob- 
stacles, but steady progress is being made. ‘he 


Baltimore, Charles R. Weld, Minister, is | ple who placed them in power.” This is 
kept open this summer as usual, Inter-|a truth which is illustrated every day in 
esting lay services are arranged for July | Congress, in our various state legislatures 
and August 1890. This gives the pastor|1n our city councils. The fountain of 
a yacation and affords an opportunity | political legislation cannot rise above its 
for lay men and women to do helpful|source—the moral sentiment and intel- 
work, ligence of the people, 


Unitarians have no church or minister within 
the limits of the state. Texas has many rapidly 
growing cities largely made up of northern men 
and enterprise; and it should have its Unitarian 
missionary there to establish young mission sta- 
tions. 

Rey. 8. M. Crothers of St. Paul has been giving 
a specialseries of sermons on “The Attitude of 
the Unitarian church toward the Central Faiths 
of Christendom,” _ 

The Western Unitarian Conference has just 
had issued a “Year Book of Unitarian and Kin- 
dred Liberal Organizations in the West.”’ It con- 
tains the names and post office addresses of 104 
Unitarian ministers in the west, of whom about 
by are settled over Unitarian churches or Socie- 

ies. 

Dr. James Townsend's missionary work in 
Pittsburg is reported as prospering. The congre- 
gations are growing notwithstanding it is in the 
midst of the staunchest orthodoxy, 

The Alton church has granted its minister, 
Henry D. Stevens, two months vacation. 

The Boston Unitarian Sunday school society is 
about to issue anew “Harvest Service” in the 
autumn which should be made a note Of by our 
Western Sunday schools. 


Thea.U. A. has given summer work tc five 
Divinity students in the West; one in Nebraska, 
one in North Dakota, one in Wisconsin and two 
in Minnesota. 


Thirteenth Annual Unitarian Grove 
Meeting, Weirs, N. H. For the eight 
days beginning Sunday, July 27, 1890 
and closing Sunday, Aug. 3rd. The fol- 
lowing is part of the program of services, 
Sunday, July 27, 10.30 a. m. Sermon. 
Rey. Gee. C, Cressey, Bangor, Me. 2.30 
p. m. Sermon, Rey. H. Bernard Carpen- 
ter, Boston, Mass, 7.30 p. 1a. Conference 
meeting conducted by Rey. 8.C, Beane, 
Newburyport, Mass. Monday, July 28, 9 
a. i. Conference conducted by Rev. J. B. 
Morrison, Laconia, N. H. Tuesday, 
July 29, Conference, with representa- 
tive speakers, from different denomina- 
tions. Rey. Lewis Malvern, Laconia, N. 
H.; Free Baptist; Rey. J. E. Robins, Con- 
cord, N. H., Methodist; Rey W. H. Mor- 
rison, Manchester, N. H., Universalist; 
Rey. Cecil Harper, Wolfeborough, N. H., 
Congregationalist. Wednesday, July 30, 
Sunday School Day, 9 a. m., Conference. 
10.30 a. m., Discussion on Courses and 
Methods of Sunday School Instruction. 
Conducted by Rey. H. G. Spaulding, 
Secretary of the Unitarian §. S. Society. 
Thursday, July 31,9 a. m., Conference, 
conducted by Rey. Alfred Gooding, 
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Portsmouth, N. H. 10.30 a.m., Sermon. 
Rey. F. B. Hornbrooke, Newton, Mass. 
2.30 p. m., Laymeu’s Meeting. Hon. Geo. 
B. Loring, U. 8. Minister to Spain will 

. preside, and addresses will be made by 
Aavbr Dodge, of Newburyport, Mass., 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong, of Hampton, Vir- 

- ginia, and other well-known laymen. 7.30 
p.m,, Lecture. Rabbi Solomon Schin- 
dler, of Boston, Mass. Friday, Aug. 1, 
9. a. m., Conference, conducted by Mrs. 
L. D. Cochrane, minister of the church 
in Bath, N. H. 10,30 a. m., Sermon, Rev. 
Thos. Hill, D. D., Portland, Me. 2,30 p. 
m., Women’s Meeting. Saturday, Aug. 
2, 9.30 a. m., Conference. Conducted by 
Rey. Geo. C. Cressey. 10.30 a. m., Service. 
Conducted by Rev. Grindali Reynolds, 
Concord, Mass, 7.30 p. m., Missionary 
meeting, led by Rev. S. C. Boach,. Ded- 
ham, Mass. Sunday, Aug. 3, 10.30 a. m., 
Sermon, Rey. E. L. Rexford, D, D., of 
Roxbury. 2.30 p. m., Sermon. Rev. 
Robert Collyer, New York. 


WAS PRESIDENT GARFIELD A UNITA- 
RIAN? 


AN EXPLANATORY STATEMENT. 


Several letters have come to me, at 
different times, asking by what authority 
the name of President Garfield was placed 
in the list of distinguished persons hold- 
ing Unitarian views, in my little tract. 
“What do Unitarians Believe?’ One 
man, Rey. John A, Brooks, pastor of the 
Christian church, Kansas City, declares 
in printthat thus to classify Garfield is 
“to slander the dead.” 

{fn reply I would say: It is true that 
Mr. Garfield was connected with the de 
nomination known as Disciples for many 
years, and had not dissociated himself 
fromit at the time of his death. But 
those who were most intimately ac- 
quainted with bis religious views were 
aware that his opinions underwent a 
marked change in his later years. I ob- 
tained from an intimate fricnd of his, 
soon after his death, the information 
upon whichI acted in placing his name 
in the list referred to. And as I write I 
have before me the testimony of two well 
known and leading citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, both of whom were warm personal 
friends of Mr. Garfield and closely con- 
nected wita him in church and in his 
management of Hiram College. One 
says: ‘‘General Garfield had decided to 
take a pew in the Unitarian church at 
Washington, and would have done so 
had he livea.” ‘The other says: “I per- 
sonally know that General Garfield was 
not orthodox, unless Unitarianism makes 
one so.... Unitarianism, as I understand 
the term, was nearest his religious view,” 

I do not, however, have any statement 
written by Mr. Garfield himself stating 
his change of religious views. This fact, 
and the fact that he is widely known as 
a member of the Disciples church, makes 
me regret that I put his name on my list; 
not, however, because I doubt its right 
to be there, but because in the public 
mind it must needs always be open to 
question. I shall therefore remove it 
from the new edition of the tract which 
will soon appear. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Report of Western Agents of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Rey. Grinpatt Reyrnoxps, Secretary: 

Dear Str:—In accordance with your 
request, I send a brief statement of my 
work as Superintendent of the Western 
Affairs of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation from October 1, to date. 

During that time [ have made sixty- 
six visits to various points, each one on 
special business. I have been present 
at seven corferences, two dedications, 
one installation, and one ordination. I 
have participated in ninety-six meetings 
of different kinds, and have made about 
ninety addresses of divers descriptions. 

' In addition I have sent others to speak 
or act for me at some sixteen places. To 
accomplish this [ have been into or 
through twelve different Statés, crossing 
and recrossing some of them many times; 
and havetravelled over eighteen thousand 
miles. My expenses have been five hun- 
dred and twenty-three dollars and ninety- 
five cents ($523.95), and for preaching I 
have received three hundred and _forty- 
five dollars ($345), and have twenty-five 
dollars ($25) still due. 

When I began my work, five things 
were specially commended to my atten- 
tion,—the chureh at Duluth; Unity 
Church, Cincinnati; Lowa City; Topeka; 
and the church building at Winona. 
The church at Duluth has joined forces 
with the little church at Aitkin, and 
Rey. Mr. Volentineis now pastor of both. 
Unity Church, Cincinnati, has been ena- 
bled, through the aid of the Association, 
to arrange its financial affairs in a satis- 
factory manner, and Rev. L.A. Harvey 
was ordained its minister in February. 


After waiting six months, I have secured 
the services of Rev. Robert C. Morse, 
for Lowa City. Mr. Morse was formerly a 
Congregationalist, isa college-trained 
man and a graduate of Yale Theological 
School, His wife was formerly an 1n- 
structor in the Iowa State University. A 
recent visit showed a very satisfactory 
state of affairs, a good audience, 1n- 
creased activity and interest, a Buible- 
class of twenty-five, and more money 
raised than for some years. Mr. Morse 
is engaged only till July 1, but will be 
regularly called and settled at that time. 

Mr. Powell closed his work at Topeka, 
February 1, to enter wholly upon the 
work of State Missionary for Kansas and 
Nebraska. After three months’ interreg- 
num the church called Rey. W. G. Todd 
to its pastorate about May 1. Mr. Todd 
will accept, provided the American Uni- 
tarien Association will for this year con- 
tinuethe aid extended last year. The 
‘Topeka people seem very unitedin the 
call 

The Winona Church ‘1s finished, and 
was dedicated in April; at the same time, 
Mr. Walter Greenman was ordained its 
minister. This church is not yet wholly 
paid for, owing to the extreme slowness 
of some of the outside parties who were 
prompt to promise subscriptions. ‘The 
church is a neat structure, well arranged | 
and furnished, and Mr. and Mrs. Green- | 
naan should receive all praise for the faith- 
ful, earnest work which they have so pa- 
tiently done 

The wholly new things set on foot are:— | 

1,A mission among the Swedes of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, which has 
been undertaken by Mr. Axel Lundoborg. 
Mr. Lundeborg has obtained a hall, and 
gathered an audience in Minneapolis of 
some three hundred, and organized a 
chureh of some fifty members. He has 
also hired a hall and gathered an audi- 
encein St. Panl, but has not yet orga- 
nized a church. The expense of this 
movement has thus far been bourne by 
Mr. Lundeborg and a few friends. ‘They 
have recently raised a subscription of 
$750, and they ask the American Unita- 
rian Association for an appropriation of ! 
equal amount to enable them to carry 
the mission forward to April 1, 1891. 

2. In January, Rey. Bjorn Peterson 
was authorized to attempt the establish- 
ment of a mission at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
among the Icelanders. He has been 
there three months and reports satisfac- 
tory progress. He has an audience of 
from-one hundred to-one hundred and 
thirty,and a church and Sunday-school 
are about to be organized. It is my 
purpose to visit this mission about July 
1, and I can then make further report. 


3. A movement was begun in Fargo, 
North Dakota, last November, which has 
resulted inthe formation ofa church 
and the calling of Mr. William Ballou to 
be its minister. The Fargo people ask 
the American Unitarian Association for 
five hundred dollars, for the nine months 
ending Dec. 31, 1890, and hope by that 
time to be well on the road to self-sup- 
port 

4, Two old movements are being 
resuscitated,—Mount Pleasant, Maich., 
under the care of Rey. Mr. Daniels of 
Midland; and Mattoon, Ill., where Mr. 
J.B, Barnhill, of the Meadville class of 
1890, will work this summer. There is 
also a prospect of re-establishing our 
church at Hastings, Neb. In Salina and 
Wichita, Kansas, the work is going for- 
ward with increased interest and prom- 
ise. 

Three points need careful attention,— 
Big Rapids, Mich., where there is a good 
church building but a disheartened peo- 
ple; Jackson, Mich., which is somewhat 
in the same condition; and Moline, LIL, 
which has a new church, a nev minister, 
—Rev. Mr. York, recently from the Con- 
gregationalists,—and an enthusiastic 
congregation, but 1s heavily encumbered 
by a debt, a portion of which, some seven 
hundred dollars, is pressing heavily. 
The church must move inthe matter at 
once, and it 1s quite probable that it will 
ask the American Unitarian Association 
for aid. 

During the last year the Association 
has aided, either by gifts of money or by 
gifts of preaching, about fifty,—I think 
exactly fifty-one,—churches and move- 
ments within this Western field, Some 
of these have had a few Sundays’ preach- 
ing from American Unitarian Association 
ageuts; some have received large sums of 
money. The entire missionary work of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri is in its hands, either 
directly or in co-operation with the State 
conferences. The only work which is not 
conducted directly by and withits ad- 
vice and assistance isthe work of Mr. 
Hunting at Decorah, Iowa, and that 
which the Illinois conference has par- 
tially aidedat Champlain. But if I am 
correctly informed, both of these move-| 
ments are carried forwarded by the aid 
of funds which the Association has 


‘struggle. Little wonder if the pastor 


intendent also hopes, that your Associa- 


d| otherwise, it is feared, San Diego may be 
lost to our cause. 

In Los Angeles, the new Church of the 
Unity, dedicated but a year agv, is now 
practically out of debt. ‘The Santa Bar- 
bara Society is about erecting a new 
building to take the place of its now out- 
grown church. Pomona has become 
strong enough to agitate the question of 
a church home; and San Bernardino, that 
despair and hope of Mr. Wendte and Dr. 
Fay, has at last been captured, and a 
good vigvrous society been founded 
through the devotion and Christ-like ex- 
ample of our brother, E. R. Watson, who 
has so recently come tous from the 
Methodist body. 


placd at the disposal of the Iowa an 
Illinois cenferences. 

In order to conduct his work more ef- 
ficiently and economically, your. Supers; 
intendent removed from Milwaukee May, 
1, and established himself at 533 Dear- 
born Avenue, Chicago. 

All which is repreathal) 


y submitted, 
B. ForsusH, 

Superintendent Western Affairs. 
CuroaGo, May 13, 1890. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


To rH Boarp or DIREcToRS: 
GentoEeMEeN:—The following report 
cunnot justly be classed among the yearly 
reports, as it is barely eight months since 
your present Superintendent received his] “7, gan Jose, the problem has been how 
commission and entered upon his new]; get grounded, Property:has advanced 
er Fs di of Hiro it-uiah neotiy nd sO rapidly in price in this growing city 
ieee otk 4 od ad but little on | at it meant a large responsibility for 
if our cause had advance 1i Ne one the Trustees of the Unitarian Society to 
the Pacific Coast, as, to the list of places |.) otiate for the purchase of a lot. Only 
Hae Unitarian « nove” cw. by doing so, however, was there hope of a 
Wi Pe a papaetieten for 1889, only three | Pe™manent organization It isa tribute 
ed re ly adea sie Santa | 0 Mr. Haskell’s work that his society, 
yew tomy can beaded, Hreane Santa bug afew aonthe ax, did ects an ex 
z 2 = - . : cellent location for elr prospectiv 
bbe EEL aie: it aed Paice be church, and have already largely paid for 
the societies already established is of the ‘ah Alameda (a large and growing 
most encouraging kind: an-Lte the 6xP¢-|exhurb of au Francisco, jist across the 
, yvemen Vv 
rroeks moot uopefuly for the fatersatad] BY .e Unitarian mavenrent ciated Br 
al and success of Unitarianism on this | ¢.))j2ed finto a regularly, organized soci- 
ar js a truism that ifa plant is to live tea Les Spe pte yee oh rapa 
and thrive successfully, it first must have ephpae ns ian pada = a chattateds 
its roots intheground. So ofa religious ie immediately Ea Ronitel areotka ataepls 
society; it cannot be permanently estab-|),,i1Ging. The newly elected trustees 
lished and made to grow if planted in a ite already engaged ina BA one (ee 
page tie sk tse ine ene funds, and it is hoped that in ps ner 
ad e RG i Pp 
tomorrow is not. During the last year, aaa aie basa cece SH a ee 
Unitarianism in California, Washington, tinea thar Rave axiakangs 
and Oregon has been getting ae roots | Since May 1, 1889, Unitarian or Liberal 
pikiad Sha tet Bee He Pee aah religious movements have ee definitely 
? Baits ea ee organized as societies in Carpenteria, 
Pie to pe the Sieh + hed pir 2b San Bernardino, Santa Ana, Fresno, and 
Bail rab éfone sei Sasol ona Alameda, California; in Salem, Oregon; 
7 = ] > Ps ] ¢ = 
quiring more patience and rh epee ne E po gh gare) bad epee og 
in the early days of church planting. To] j° 0 : i 
ls ; A ors gle exception, are beyond the experi- 
eared pelle pir ge has given mental stage, and, according to present 
oa Sant aco of 1889, a new church | #PPeatances, promise to grow and become 
building oa Seattle Wasliteren ids permanent factors in the moulding influ- 
been dedicated and its small debt nearly S ics don teil tear tine en have been 
Lauidated. The soetiosat Heeamaand| added to the abiniteral, force; namely 
Fat phe ; evs. E. R. Watson, H. H. Brown, an 
ne pemperenively newt doe Teed Thomas Van Ness,—increasing the num- 
< S ? r 
than otherwise on account of a commoedi- he oie RU A ced are ee 
Thivadltzo. Linde Soba tie) Pie mie ys Unitarian Association have increased, a 
ani for aio a OSes, batalao for larger sum having been raised this year 
hionagd PUEP : ~ “| than ever before, while those societies re- 
z - . : ceiving aid have required aless amount 
RE aly Read ae attr eS and are more rearly self-supporting than 
cca eld erect aa ie a in past years. 
ee pinelape aoleg Gray meets Your Superintendent has travelled 
spirit, and fitted up a AAR Null from one end to the other of his exteusive 
for religious purposes. A site has been Gioesee ereeenin ene Bact aner aes ba 
purchased for the new church building, A y B 2 he heh 
which it ishoped may beerected at no Seattle in the North: Everywhere hehas 
distant day, and the services of a regu- been received with great kindness and 
lar pastor secured From now on, Dr. courtesy; and he desires, in this open 
Phomas! Hide who nas rhmnained ad way, to thank his brother ministers on 
nobly at the distant ontpost of Portland, | 19 Gcilimgness to further the plans of 
ee the State with thenew pastor the Association as personally expressed 
“ by him. f 
roOregonge almost and unexplored fel | rm particular, this eport_mnst, bea 
attending Rha ano vanien th at Sel oemlace testimony to the efficient work of the 
the example of Dr. Eliot, whose name is former Superintendent, C. W. Wendte. 
now apower for good throughout all Much of whathas been done this year 
this vast region, may induce some of our | 88 well Laldlgnve for in the Pa preced- 
young men with missionary spirit to ing, and no little credit is due to Mr. 
come to Oregon and plant the banner| Wendte’s executive skill and prompt at- 
of our Liberal faith in the active new | tention to details, which made it possible 
a : for the present representative of the 
somnssprinaing up onsyery side American Unitarian Association to step 


Your Superintendent would report]: : 
that part of the crushing debt bibtiging ape bib pldoe and work along so smoothly 
and easily, 


overthe church in San Diego, Cal., has r : 
been met this winter, though the larger! To the wise word and warm greeting 
given by Dr. Stebbins I must also give 


part still waits payment. Muchis_ said 8 
today in certain quarters about this being cheerful acknowledgment. San Francisco 
has been chosen by your Superintendent 


an unheroic age. A common charge fou a 
brought against Unitarianism is that it| 8 the center of activities on this Coast, 
where it is hoped and expected soon to 


produces little consecrated courage and 
open rooms as headquarters, and to 


martyr-like spirit. I make bold with Mr. | 
McDaniels’s name because I wish it to] inaugurate a movement for the establish- 
be understood that there are, out here in | Ment of another Unitarian Soeiety, A 
the far West, Unitarian ministers who | Step toward enthusiasm and a better 
are sacrificing, and that too in a most he- | Understanding of our needs and purposes 
roic way. A statistical annual report | hasbeen taken in the initial dinner given 
does not well lend itself to appeals; ney-| by the laymen of San Francisco, Oak- 
ertheless I wish to digress from a mere| lard, and Alameda to the resident and 
presentation of facts, to say a few words | Visiting clergymen, and jn the resolution 
about San Diego. Asa city, itis unfor-| then adopted to forma laymen’s elub to 
tunate. The Unitarian Church there| be known as the Unitarian Club of San 
was begun ata time when the town was| Francisco Bay. Such a club has already 
at the height of its prosperity, and grow-| been formed by the laymen of Tacoma, 
ing with great rapidity. No one could] Olympia, and Seattle uniting together, 
and the strengthening effect it is having 


predict the sudden collapse. It came, a 
and left Mr. McDaniels’s Society with a| Upon our cause in the State of Washing- 
ton 1s most manifest. , 


large building heavily encumbered, 4 
Since then it has been a long and weary| With sincere thanks to your Secretary, 
Mr. Reynolds, for his uniform consider- 
ation and helpful suggestions, and to 
your honorable Board for confidence and 
prompt cooperation, Tam 
Very truly, 

‘Homas Van Ness, 
r Superintendent American Unitarian 
tion may take some steps toward relief; ' Association, Pacific States. 


has often felt discouraged. Although 
other positions of financial advantage 
are offered to him, he refuses to quit his 
post, in spite of personal disadvantage 
and discomfort,—hoping, as your Super- 
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OUR BEST 


WORDS. 


The Task of the Modern Church, 


: CONTINUED. 


. . . When the last truth has 
been discovered, there is still the 
Divine Law to obey and the needy 
brother to serve. When the last 
lesson has been learned, there is 
still the peace of God to inherit 
and the kingdom of heaven to 


create.—Religious education must 
pass on from instruction to the 
training of men in worship and the 
organization of men inthe humani- 
ties. Reverence is both a joy anc a 
strength; anda person is not pre- 
pared for life until he has been 
trained to worship, not by word 
but by life, the Infinite and Eter- 
yal Good. The ministry of relig- 
ion is to confirm and purify the 
sense of relationship with the Uni- 
versal Power, to associate people 
in one common feeling of fellow- 
ship with the Divine Life in whom 
we live and move and have our be- 
ing. Moreover, the accumulated 
truth and sentiment must be put 
to service; the task of the church 
is completed only when it trains 
men in burden-bearing. The 
church must set men at work for 
the humanities, not only because 
help is needed but because ser- 
vice itself gives the highest train- 
ing in manhood. To enter the 
kingdom of heaven we must bring 
in the kingdom of heaven, we save 
ourselves by saying others; we are 
never lifted higher than when we 
bow down to lift up the fallen; we 
are never richer than when we 
spend ourselves for those in need. 
And the culminating task of the 
modern church is to educate men 
by association in loving and heroic 
efforts for the common good of 
mankind. 


A church on the level with mod- 
ern thought and in harmony with 
our supreme aspirations, must 
have a home built to fit its spirit 
and its task,—a building which 
grows into shape around the edu- 
cational idea; and the true church 
home must not only provide an 
audience room which imparts to 
gathered congregations the atmos- 
phere of sweet peace and solemn 
gladness, it must also provide the 
accessory accommodations for the 
social, humane, and intellectual 
training needed to make a com- 
plete life and a noble community. 
The modern church must have a 
minister, who, dwelling in the 
watch-tower of knowledge, shall 
publish with pursuasive eloquence 
all discovered truth, and who also, 
moving among his people as a com- 
forter and inspirer, shall, with un- 
pretentious but real authority, 
mould their lives to the vision of 
the mount and organize them for 
common helpfulness. The con- 
gregation of this church must be 
no mere mob of idle listeners, and 
no mere crowd of thoughtless 
spectators, but a company of earn- 
est men and women, bound in free- 
dom by love, moved by a holy 
passion for truth, inspired by de- 
yotion to the Infinite Good, and as- 
sociated in a common enthusiasm 
to bring in the kingdom of heaven; 
for nothing can do the work of re- 
ligion but the religious sentiment, 
while achurch must grow by work- 
ing; and when the administration 
of religion is fitted to the sublime 
doctrine of the sonship of human- 
ity, what rises before us is not a 
holy ministry, mediating between 
God and man, but a people intent 
on holiness, spreading by all pos- 
sible methods, the truth that puri- 
fies and the love that vitalizes. 


Home Circle. 


A RECIPE FOR THE DAY, 


Take a little dash of water cold, 


Anda little leaven of prayer, 
And a little bit of morning gold, 
Dissolved in the morning air. 


Add to your meal some merriment, 


And a thougnt for kith and kin, 
And then as your prime ingredient. 
A plenty of work thrown-in. 


‘But spice it all with the essence of love 


And a little whiff of play. 
Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete the well-made doy. 
—“Womans’ Journal.” 


The Conscience Book. 


“Auntie,” said Herbert, as he 
stood by the kitchen table, talking 
with his aunt, “if I thought it 
would be a bit of use Ll would try 
something.” 

“If the something is worth try- 
ing, you could tell more about the 
use of it afterwards, perhaps,” re- 
plied auntie. 

“But—;” Herbert seemed to be 
very undecided. 

“Could I help you in any way?” 
inquired auntie, very sure she 
could. 

“You might helq about the 
book; but do you think, auntie, a 
boy like me ever could be good?” 

Auntie kissed him; she could 
not help it. Ske did not tell him 
there was something hopeless in 
the ideaof his ever being good; 
she only said she was sure he ney- 
er intendedto be anything else, 
and inquired as to the kind of 
book required to help in making 
him “good.” 

“Tt is a queer book”, exclaimed 
Herbert; the less it gets in it the 
better, and it must have nothtng 
in it at all to begin with. 

‘Certainly an odd kind of book,” 
said auntie, interested. ‘Will it 
have any name?” 

Herbert looked confused. He 
scarcely knew himself if he wanted 
to give auntie the whole idea or 
not; but then he had said so much 
that there was nothing now to do 
but to go on. 

“It is my very own notion. You 
know, auntie, you never was a boy, 
and never were bad in your whole 
life, but boys will keep doing 
things.” 

“Girls make mistakes, and get 
wrong sometimes, too; your auntie 
knows all about trying and failing 
and beginning over again.” 

“Do you?—oh, yes, about Syd- 
ney and me and the rest; but you 
do not know by your own self. I 
get tired beginning over forever.” 

“Your auntie knows enough 
about beginning over again tosym- 
pathize with you and Sydney and 
every body else who is trying.” 

“But good people cannot know,” 
replied Herbert decidedly; “they 
cannot. J am forever wrong about 
something. You do not know how 
it is all the time.” 

“God will help us, and by con- 
stant trying we learn to escape the 
hard places after awhile; only keep 
on with the trying. But you do 
not tell me the name of the book.” 

“JT shall call it my Conscience 

Book, auntie; and every time I do 
amean or a bad thing, down must 
come a black mark. You see it 
will be akind of score as to how 
God is marking me; and every 
night I shall enter all the marks, 
and try to get less and less every 
day.” 
*You will get less of them, dear,” 
said auntie, softly, and with deep 
ladness in her heart; for though 
erbert was always beginning 
well, he was continually falling 
into error, and auntie’s heart was 
often sad. 


“Vm not so sure that they will 
get less and less,” replied Herbert, 
disconsolately. “I think, in the 
morning, I have it all fixed to be a 
kind of saint all day; and then, 
sometimes before breakfast,I upset 
Sydney and send Dorothy wailing 
and erying to her nurse, and have 
vexed half the house. Do you like 
my plan about the conscience 
book, auntie? - Do you think it will 
be of any use!” 

“T can think of nothing which 
could help you more, except ask- 
ing God often, very often, in the 
playtimes and in the lesson hours, 
to help you to keep the heart and 
the book white; not to wait to 
kneel down, or even to be alone, 
but just a thought prayer, which 
brings us close to God in the midst 
of the duties or pleasures of life.” 

“Auntie, I want to ask you—” 

“Well, dear!” 

“T want to ask you—must I tell 
you what the marks are for?” 

“The book 1s a score book be- 
tween you and God. God will know 
when you mark honorable, and 
what you mark for. I shall never 
ask about the marks; only some 
day when its pages begin to Jook 
fair and white let me see them 
and be glad over them. for I know 
you will keep the book with honor, 
as under God’s all-seeing eye.” 

“Auntie, can you think how 
many horrid marks Ihave for to- 
day? I thought them all out, 
looking into the fire—sixteen. 
This miserable, black, uncomfort- 
able day has made me think of the 
conscience book; for really, auntie, 
you would hardly think it, but I 
do not want to be bad.” 

“Then, dear, you will be good; 
for depend upon it, what we want 
to be we can be; and I think yor 
not only wish to do right, but 
have decided that, however often 
you may be overcome evil, you 
willin the end overcome the evil, 
by the help of God, our heavenly 
Father.—Selected. 


Christian (?) Cannibals. 

Says the ‘Christian Register” 
(Unitarian): “The Christains, if 
such they must be called, who are 
sending shiploads of rum to Af- 
rica to demoralize the natives, may 
stand on a higher intellectual plane 
than their African victims; but, on 
the moral grade, they are on the 
same level with the African can- 
nibal who lives on the flesh and 
blood of his fellow-men.” 


If that judgment of our co- 
temporary be just, what shall we 
say of those who VorE to legalize 
the vile traffic hereat home? What 
ought the African cannibals to say 
of us? 


D. L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 
@ Gentleman, Ladies, Youths; the 

Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasium. Takes up bat 6 in. 
sqnare floor-room; new, scien- 
tific. durable, comprehensive, 
cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 phy- 

> a sicians. lawyers, clergymen, ed 

itors, & others now using it. Send forill'dcircu- 
Jar, 40 eng’s; no charge. Prof. D. L, Dowd, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9east 14th 
st., New York. 
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THE UNITARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Editor, Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, assisted by Rrv, 
Brooke HeRForD, and others. 


Price $1.00 a year, Will besent, on trial three 
months for ten cents. 


Tur UNITARIAN stands for a religion as devout 
as it ia free, as consecrated as it is rational, on 
fire with enthusiasm of humanity and missionary 
zeal. It seeks to draw together all men, of what- 
soever sect or name, who hold on the one hand 
to untrammelled thought, and on the other the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
immortal hope, and discipleship to Christ. 

No religious periodical in America has abler 
writers, 


Bosron Orrior, 141 Franklin St. Main Office, 
Ann Anzor, MICHIGAN. 


A UNITARIAN OR FREECHRISTIAN CATE 
CHISM. | (Pre: for use in Familiesand 
Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Charch 
Shelbyville, Ill. Suggested in partfrom “A Free, 
ChrisSan Catechism,’ by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land, Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
quantities. Address, 

OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville Il. 


) ]NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 
eations will be sent free to any one applying 

to MISS E, A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postoftiee 

Mission, Church of the Messiah St. Louis, Mo. 


Mews THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Unitarian; educates, for the Christian Ministry; 

‘ives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition- 

.ooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test required} full course is three years. 
school year 88 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 


SAMUEL C. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best Woxrps, Shel 
byville, linois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 
copy or 25c, per dozen. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Founded 1825; Incorporated 1847. 


Tuts Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825. Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are’ as 
follows. 


Ist. To collect and_ diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 

2d. To prodnce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. 

8d, To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculcating correct views of seligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 
opportunity of being acquainted with Christian 
truth. 

4th. To supply missionaries, especially in such 
parts of our country as are destitute ofa stated 
ministry. 

5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions 
in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries, 
or inaid of building churches. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A, + 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, $1.00, 


CONTENTS. 


The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 

The Men who wrote it, 

Its Relation to the Times from which it came. 
Its Progressive Character. 


_ How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. 


The Nature of its Inspiration, 

Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of both 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

Its Fallibility or Infallibility, 


Analogies between it and the other Great Sacred 
Books of the World. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us 
the cream of the cream of the best thought and 
scholarship upon these subjects.’’—Chicago Times 

“The author has approathed his subject in the 
most reverent spirit, and let shine in his little 
work the best lights of modern Biblical litera- 
ture.’’—Chicago Tribune. R 

“I can most heartily recommend this capital 
work.’’—ROBERT COLLYER. 

“We know of no other book which presents in 
a clear, brief, popular way, such a scientific, 
rational, reverent and tender study of a grea 
A Bible.”— Unitarian Heruld (Hng- 

and. 


May be ordered from the office of “‘The Unita- 
rian,’’ Ann Arbor, Michigan, or any book-store, 


JESUS CHRIST 


THEH CRHEDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 
A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


BY REY. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Third Bdition, 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians e- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell * Purposed” from the. Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It; “It Contains the True System;” 
Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All;’’ The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; Our Common Lord’s Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; ‘Orthodox’ 
and “Evangelical” With a Vengeance; The 
Master’s Test of Disciplinship; Lempt Nota 
Weak Brother; The Chaorch_ of “Make-Be- 
lieve; “Good People Do So; Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Hxample for Our Children; 
The Anti-Creed Creed; “Then Where Shall 1 
Go to Church?" False Liberalism; A Better 
Se ok oy oaenohiatee Pivot wee! TEN 

pp. pamphlet. ce, single ec 

CENTS. 12 copies, 10 cents: 25 ccpics, ti ; 

Address, CUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, Ill. 


“OUR BEST WORDS: 


In essentials, 


Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity. 


—Rurert MELDEN. 
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No. 15 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 
With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re- 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor ‘ ‘ 
“To build the Universal Charch 


Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


ed 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, - - - $ 1.00 
Five copies, 75 centseach, - - - - - »(3.75 
‘Ten copies, 6) centseach, - - -_ - 6.50 
(=> And one to the getter up of the club. 
Fifty copies to one address, - .-. -, - 25.00 


("Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


GOD MUST KNOW, 


Tcannot think but God must know 
About the thing [ long for so; 

Tknow Heis so good, so kind, 

T cannot think but He will find 

Some way to help, some way to show, 
Me tothe thing Llong for so, 


I stretch my hand, it lies so near; 

Tt looks sosweet, it looks so dear. 
“Dear Lord,” I pray, “oh, let me know 
Tfit is wrong to want 1t so?” 

He only smiles, He does not speak; 
My heart grows weaker and more weak, 
Witb looking at the thing®so dear, 
Which lies so far and yet so near. 


Now, Lord, I leave at Thy loved teet 
‘Phis hiwite incu douks-se~-near— so 
sweet; 

I will not seek, £ wil! not long, 

T almost fear I have been wrong. 

Vl go and work the harder, Lord, 

And wait, till by someloud, clear word 

Thou callest me to Thy loved feet, 

To take this thing, so dear, so sweet. 
—Saxe Holm. 


—____—__.—+— 


Popularity—Drifting with the 
tide. 


Reformers—Those who are en- 
deavoring to change the course of 
the stream of popularity. 


He who makes no _ struggle 
against wrong, nor takes to heart 
the evils of the times, but compla- 
cently rests in the belief that the 
good will triumph, will learn at 
last that the triumph of good is 
his own destruction. The curse 
of Neroz shall fall upon him.— 
Southern Methodist. 

"8 


Generai Wade Hampton, of 


South Carolina, may now be num- 


bered among the men who have 
learned how fickle is public favor. 
Fourteen years ago he was the idol 


of the State; recently when be tried 
to address a great mass-meeting 
near Columbia, he was almost 


howled off the platform. 


- John | Greenleaf Whittier has 
attended the little Friends’ church | philosophy, Matthew Arnold in 


| The Clergy and Public Affairs. 


-| largely we have a silent one. 


The “Illustrated American,” 
half in jest, perhaps, certainly 
half in-earnest, proposes a national 
ticket in the interests of pure 
polities, made up of Bishop Potter 
and Cardinal Gibbons. Whatever 
there may be to commend this 
startling proposition or to argue 
against it, there can be no doubt 
Jthat a more active participation 
by the clergy in public matters 
might do a great deal toward dis- 
pelling the prevailing cloud of 
political immorality. : 

The “Daily News” has never! 
given away to anything approach- | 
ing despondency as to the ultimate 
tyiumph of purity and right over 
the vicious elementsin our politics. 
At the same time it is unwise to 
| close the eyes to the fact that every 
i power for good needs to be allied 
in the common cause. 

Upon the Christian ministry 
rests no little responsibility. There 
ure now in our country probably 
fifty thousand of this class of men, 
scattered over every part of the 
land, and at the same time so unit- 
ed in national and local associa- 
tions as to be able to uct in per- 


required. Among the exclusive 
privileges which they claim and 
enjoy is the right to administer 
the ordinances of religion. Every 
seventh day the ear of the nation 
is open to them, and not only are 
they in direct and constant con- 
tact with the people in their pub- 
lic ministrations, but also in pas- 
toral visits, at the sick-bed, at 
weddings, and at funerals—all of 
which are occasions when the mind 
is peculiarly tender and suscepti- 
ble to deep and lasting impres- 
sions. Amply supported by the 
contributions of the church, with 
leisure and the sanctity of office, 
{more than any other class they 
are to be looked to for the mold- 
ing of public opion.. When there 
is ability there is responsibility. 

The pulpit is not doing all that 
may be expected from it. A few 
‘strong voices are heard, but with 
politics dominated by the grog- 
'shop and the gambling dens, in- 
stead of athundering pulpit, too 
Let 
the clergy arouse itself to the fact 
that here, as in every moral con- 
test, its place is at the front.— 
Daily News, Auq. 12. 


ES ee 


How to Grow Spiritually. 


If a young man comes to me 
complaining that he has lost his 
faith, 1 ask him what he has been 
reading, and I am _ prepared for 
his answer: Herbert Spencer in 


in Amesbury, Mass., where helives,| literature, Byron in poetry. He 
for a period of fifty years, but has|has been Scpicisiads his a tidel 
never been known to “speak in/and analytical faculties; he has 
meeting;” it is doubtful if he|left his constructive and spiritual 
has ever screwed his courage up| faculties wholly unfed and unexer- 
to the point of speaking in public; |cised, and they have. not . grown. 
he always puts himself in the back-| Strange, is it not? He wants me 


yy) 1 ; F hehe 


_ ground on public occasions, and} to give him some more analytical 
can never be prevailed upon to }and critical books to read, on the 
read one of his own productions|other side, as he says. What he 
before an audience,— Unity. “, ; ; : 


fec®laurmony-whenever~concert-is}" 


and study which will develop the 
tndeveloped side of his nature: 
in lieu of philosophy, biography, 


as the life and letters of Bushnell 


or Robertson; for poetry, the cree- 
tive in lieu of the analytic poets— 
|‘Tennyson or Browning in’ leu of 
Bryon, “In Memoriam” instead of 
A young: 


“Manfred” or ‘‘Cain.” 
lady comes to me full of morbid 
fancies and diseased self-condem- 
nation. She feels her. pulse every 
morning when’she gets up, and 
questions her’ symptoms every 
night when she goes to bed. Aud 
she wants me to-prescribe a course 
of prayer and meditation as a 
cure—that is, more diagnosis to 
cure a hypochondriae who is half 
dead of diagnosis already. She 
is dying for want of exercise. 
What she needs is to forget her- 
self and go to work for others. A 


working girls’ club would be a far 


better means of grace to her than 
a prayer meeting. One comes to 
me utterly discouraged, He has 
lost heart. 
the bad. 

deyil is at hand. 
wonder, when inquiry elicits the 
fact that he was never learned the 


The kingdom of the 


art_of, rest: he works all day in 


secular affairs, every evening 1s 
taken up with social or plhilan- 
thropic or church engagements, 
and Sunday is an unbroken series 
of services. He is worn out. A 
week or two-onshipboard.or a 
month in camp would prepare him 
for more hygienic living; say three 
evenings at least a week quietly 
at home, a moderate diet of two 
services on Sunday, and some time 
in his work to obey the counsel, 
“Be still, and know that I am 
God.” Food, exercise, rest—these 
are the conditions of growth. If 
we will comply with these condi- 
tions, we may leave the result to 
time and God.—The Christian 
Union. 


Another Bishop Admits the Unita- 
rianism of the Bible. 


When Canon Farrar declares as 
he does that “Monotheism [7. c., 
Unitarianism |] was the boast an 
glory of the Jews,” he states what 
we have always held, that a care- 
ful study of the Bible incontesta- 
bly leads the student to the adop- 
tion of Unitarianism. It was this 
that led the celebrated Dr. Watts, 
towards the close of his hfe, to 
ebandon Trinitarianism; and Bible 
readers like Milton, Locke, New- 
ton, Chillingworth, Lardner, 
Whitby, and numerous distin- 
guished scholars, who thought the 
Biblea «ore safe guide than the 
creeds, to adopt Unitarian views: 
Priestley, Lindsey, Channing, and 
a host of theologians, have been 
most  reluctantiy compelled, 
through the clear teaching of the 
Bible, to leave the lines of their 
youth and to cast in their lot with 
anew class of religious thinkers. 
Many have in times past declared 
in favor of Unitarianism who 


have not left their adopted Chureh, 
| side, as he; but left a clear record that they 
_ “really needs is a course of reading were out of sympathy with the Christian Life, London. 


The world is going to 


And I do not 


Athanasian . theology. We have 
lnow to add tothe list of such per- 
sons Bishop Barry, late Principal 
of King’s College and Canon of 
Worcester, one of the greatest ora- 
tors and scholars of our age. He 
says—as others have found—that 
“If we believe inthe Bible we 
must be Unitarians.”. Our atten- 
tion has been called to this imter- 
esting statement bya clergyman 
of the Church of England. He 
writes to us:— 


As the name “Unitarian” is often used 
by persons belonging to the present 
Established Chureh ‘as a term of great 
reproach, akin to atheism and blasphemy, 
our readers should, ir season and ont of 
seuson, remind the members of the Es- 
tablished Church that the name of Chris- 
tian was used by the members of the 
ancient Established Church, eighteen 
centuries ago, as a term of reproach, and 
las being akin to and synonymous with 
atheism; so that it was common in those 
days to speak of Christians as Atheists 
whom it was serving God cither to burn 
or throw to lions.in the Cohseum at 
Rome. And that the-name or term “Uni- 
tarian” is as grossly misundeastood and 
misrepresented in the nineteenth century 
(when itis associated, asit too com- 
monly, is by members of the Established 
Chureb, with atheism and infidelity) is 
evideiitfrom the fact that the present 
Bishop of Sydney (Dr. Barry, late prin- 
cipalof King’s College aud Canon of 
“Worcestery ims teltverntely anddesign = 
edly said (in lectures delivered in the 
Catbedral) that “if we believe in the Bi- 
ble we must be Unitarians.” 


How interesting to us, and must 
be to all our readers, to see the 
old creeds being thrown to the 
winds, and the primitive doctrine 
asserting its place in the minds of 
the most distinguished scholars of 
our age. Itisa verifying of the 
lines, 


Truth erushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal course of years are hers, 
While error writhing in its pain, 

Will die among its worshippers. 


We now add-one more to the list 
of distinguished dignitaries of the 
Church of: England who have con- 
ceded that our Unitarian theolo- 
| gical position is the Bible truth 

about God. The other Bishops 
were Bishop Law, of Carlisle, and 
Bishop Law, of Elphin, Arch- 
bishop Newcome, Bishop Clayton, 
Bishop Rundle, Bishop Watson, 
Bishop Hind, Bishop Hoadley, 
Bishop Colenso, and now Bishop 
Barry. Were-affirm that nothing 
but the careful study of the Bible 
led these eminent students to dis- 
credit the doctrine.of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, and to believe with 
an eminent divine of the Congre- 
gational Union who has had the 
honor of being the chairman of 
that body, that the first apostles of 
Christianity were “simply pious 
Unitarians.” Time is on our side, 
common sense is on our side, the 
first ages of the Christian Church 
are on our side, the Bibleis on 
our side; and, ere long, the lead- 
ing teachers of Christianity will 
hold up’ their hands in perfect _ 
amazement that the doctrine’of — 
the Trinity was ever taught ‘and — 

believed in-at all. Then will,be | 
fulfilled the words of the prophet 

“Tn that day there shall be oxz Je- 
hovah, and his name ONE.”—_ 


[> 
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Devotion to God is only proven | 
by devotion to those moral princi- 
ples which represent the attributes 


of God, 


. 
Haye you neglected to attend 

4 . - 

the church of your choice this 
When are you going 


year so far? 
to, begin? 


—c- cs6o_—___—_ 
Vacation is over in many 
churches, and now work should 
begin in earnest. Are you ready, 


brother! sister! 
—__seo—_ 


How may persons who were 
specially assigned certain church 
duties at the beginning of the year 
are ready to give an account of 
their stewardship? 


There are opportunities and 
crises that demand action, and he 
who lets pass the opportunity will 
not thwart God’s great purpose, 
but will secure his own doom. 


How many times have you been 
as ready to sacrifice to send your 
children to Sunday school, this 
year, as you have been to turn 
Sunday into a day of sensuous 
pleasure, and let your children 
ran wild? 


Suppose some serious misfor- 
tune shouid befall you; suppose 
sickness and death should come to 
your home. You will likely want 
gospel comfort. How have you 
been behaving toward the church 
of your choice? 


If some people kept their prom- 
ises in matters of trade as loosely 
as they keep their promises to the 
business of the church they would 
lose their reputation for honest 
dealing andthe church that de- 
pended on them would be bank- 
rupt in lessthan a year. This 


laxness in doing the Lord’s busi- 
ness is the reason why the church 
doesn’t prosper. ~ 


Does This Fit You? 


Suppose you call on your pas- 
tor and help him in church work 
a little and call around at church 
during the hour of service on Sun- 
day, once and awhile, before you 
complain about your pastor not 


calling on you oftener? Suppose; 


jat Windsor, seven miles away, and Sun- \ 
! derland at Shelbyville, five miles distant. ' Louis “Republic” of August 31 has also 


you do. 


> 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN BASKET MEETING 
AT LITHIA SPRINGS. 


On Sunday August 24, 1890, the Lib- 

eral Christians of this vicinity held a 
Basket meeting at Lithia Springs in the 
woods five miles east of Shelbyville. 
The lowering clouds kept many from at- 
tending in the morning, Nevertheless 
at the hour for beginning service 200 per- 
sons, more or less, from far and near had 
assembled. Rey. J, L. Douthit read the 
Scripture lesson and Rey. L. W. Brigham, 
state agent for the Universalist church, 
leadin prayer. Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
preached on the subject of “The Need of 
a True Revival of Religion.” It was one 
of his best discourses, broad, 
thoughtful, simple, learned and timely. 
It was just such a sermon as will bear 
reading and studying often and should 
be practiced always. It ought to be| 
published and seattered as leaves for the 
healing of nations. All churches and 
states would be benetited by its suggest- 
ions, ; 
After this sermon and some commend- 
atory remarks by Mr. Douthit, then came 
the “How Do you Do” meeting and re- 
freshments. 

At two o’clock the s ound of the clari- 
net and cornet called the people together 
again under the payilion or tabernacle. 

This tabernacle, by the way, is no 
morethan a lar ge shed roof set on posts 


sunk in the ground. It covers the sur- 
face of the earth to the extent of forty- 
five by sixty-five feet. This spaceis open 
all around, and has rough board seats 
that will seat ‘about 800 people, with 
a platform occupying one entire end to 
accommodate speakers, singers, &c. This 
structure cost about $500 and was built 
| this summer by the editor of this paper, 
assisted by generous neighbors who con- 
tributed about forty days of manual la- 
bor. It was completed in time to cele- 
brate our Natioial birthday for 1890, 
and Ex-Goy. John P.St. John and Elder 
W. H. Boles stood upon its platform for 
the first time and made-most eloquent 
and patriotic addresses for temperance 
and righteousnessin the land. There were 
from 5000 to 7000 people in the grounds 
on that occasion. All the national airs 
were sung by the people assembled for 
the firsttime on the Fourth of July in 
the history of Shelby county,—But to 
our basket meeting on August 24. 
When the people had been called to 
seats under the roof, and those who 
would lead in singing, with the preach- 
ers, were on the platform, the afternoon 
service began by congrégational singing 
of several grand old hymns. Rev. W. 
J. Boon, a local Methodist preacher (the 
sameman, by the way, that assisted 
Robert Collyer in dedicating Christian 
Union church at Mode, this connty, years 
ago) opened with prayer—a prayer that 
touched tenderly many of us because we 
knew how this distant relative of the 
famons Kentucky hunter had suffered 
great affliction in the loss of one of his 
legs awhile ago, but like Dr. Edward 
Beecher, withone leg less,old Bro. Boon 
still testifies publicly to the gospel truth 
as he sees it. 
1n the atternoon the audience had in- 
creased fourfold. There were 700 or 800 
present, includinga great many ortho-| 
dox friends: Several of the farmers 
round about had saidto Dr. Brigham 
during noon: “We want you to preach 
usa Universalist sermon:’ and Bre. 
; Brigham, though not entirely recovered 
from la grippe, did preach an able, easily 
understood and winning discourse upon 


the leading doctrines of the Universalist 
church. Mr. Brigham’s words were very 
kindly received even by some members 
of orthodox communions. 

Mrs. Ada H. Kopley of Effingham, be- 
ing introduced by Mr. Douthit, followed 
in a well aimed address, pleading for the 
right of women to be heard 1n behalf of 
social purity, temperance and other re- 
forms. Mrs. Kepley claimed that until 
women are recognized as having equal 
rights with men in church and state, we 
never can hope to have the true revival 
of religion so much needed. While this | 
noble woman talked with such sweet 
reasonableness, seasoned with whole- 
seme wit, we imagined that even Pres- 
byterian deacons relented a little, and 
were not surprised to hear of old farmers 
declaring: “Well, there was nothing 
foolish about that woman’s talk.” 

While the people joined in alast hymn, 
acollection was taken to defray incidental 
expenses, The collection arhourted_ to 
$4.90 in very small pieces. The benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Dr. Brigham, 

It was after four o'clock p. m. and Dr. 
Brigham must hold service that evening 


A pleasant ride in the cool of the cay 
and then avery sensible sermon in the 
Unitarian ehureh, Shelbyville, by Bro. 
Sunderland, on the “Evils of Sectarian- 
ism,” and of course a good sermon at 
Windsor by Brigham, closed a busy, 
memorable and uplifting day to many 
of us. 
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Regular Sunday services in English 
have been opened in Tokio, Japan, in the 
Unitarian building under the joint man- 
agement of the Unitarian and Universal- 
ist ministers. 


At last we have a state in the American 
union which grants equal civil and polit- 
ical rights to men and women,—the new 
state of Wyoming. 


We desire to call the attention of our 
readers to the announcement in this 
number for a mass-meeting of Western 
Unitarians to be held in Chicago, October 
28-30. It is to aid in the formation of a 
Unitarian Conference Association, to 
discuss and promote church extension 
and missionary enterprises throughout 
the west by a free union for co operative 
work and purnose. 


‘rhe acknowledged acutest mind and 
most cultured scholar in the Unitarian 
denomination, Rev, Dr. F. H. Hedge, has 
passed away, 1n his 86th year. For sey- 
eral years he’ was president of the A. U. 
A. and held several pastorates. He was 
a terse writer and an original thinker 
whose printed works are in great demand 
by all students and thinkers upon relig- 
ious problems. ° 


We have received a little pamphlet of 
seventy pages entitled, “Different New 
Testament Views of Jesus,” by Rey. J. 
H. Crooker of Madison. Tis essay is 
made up of articles originally contribnt- 
edtothe “Unitarian” and is a scholarly 
and discriminative presentation of the 
subject. It is hoped to follow itby a 
forthcoming volume, “The Christ Idea in 
Theology.” 


“Black Beanty, his Grooms and Com- 
panion,” is a book which has had a re- 
markable circulation. It was written by 
Miss Anna Newell of England, and there 
have been over one hundred and twenty 
thousand copies of it already sold in that 
country. It has been re-issued in this 
country by Geo. T. Angell of Boston, 
who sends it postpaid for twenty ceuts 
to any address. It is commonly called 
the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the Horse,” 
and sixty thousand copies of it weresold 
in sixty days in this country. It should 
be read in our public schools as supple- 
mentory reading by every boy and girl. 


At the Unitarian Grove meeting at 
Weirs, N. H., delegations were registered 
from eighty-five places, ineluding twenty- 
seven where there is no church. Thir- 


‘teen different states were represented 


The “Unitarian Catechism” 1s the latest 
product of the fertile brain of Rev. M. J. 
Savage. It surely fills a long-felt want, 
and we predict for it a constantly grow- 
ing demand. Itis the very best kind of 
a missionary tract and can be used to 
great advantage by both Unitarians and 
those who are strangersto our faith. It 
is published by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 
price thirty-five cents. 


A man of pronounced Unitarian views 
1s reported as saying: “In my opinion 
the Order of Odd Fellows is doing more 
real good than any other society I know 
of, religious or other.” — : 


“Why Iam a Universalist,” by P. T. 
Barnum has been issued as a missionary 


leaflet by the Universalist Publishing 
House, Itis terse, practical and con- 
vincing, and its success is indicated by 
the fact that three editions of ten thous- 
and each have been issued to meet the 
demand and theend isnot yet. It is fur- 
nished at $1.00 a hundred by the above 
firm in Boston or Chicago. 


‘The Rey. Amos Crum was pastor of the 
Universalist church at Dubuque, Iowa, 
for six years, when he resigned in 1888, 
He has just been unanimously recalled 
fo the pastorate of that church, and this 
action is an endorsement of which any 
pastor might be justly proud. 


Mr. Spurgeon is said never to decide 
upon his Sanday morning text until Sat- 
urday evening. That practice ought 
surely to insure fresh subjects, 


Dr. Edward Beecher, (Henry Ward’s 
older brother) in bis eighty-ninth year 
lately preached in Brooklyn, morning 
and evening. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Beecher met with an accident 
and had his leg amputated a few months 
since. ; ; 


‘he many friends of Rey, Napoleon 
Hoagland will read with interest “A Let- 
ter From Mexico” inthis paper The St. 


/ 
4 


{a long, instructive and spicy letter from | 


Rey, Hoagland concering the cooperutive 
colony at ‘lopolobambo, Mexico, where 
his two sisters Kitty and Ida are living. 


_Mrs, Jennie Torrence, who has. spent 
two years as missionary in Monrovia, 
Africa, will return to that piace and con- 
tinue her work in October. Her many 
friendsin Illinois and St. Louis cannot 
helpa tear of regret that she goes from 
us perhaps for life, but they will all re- 
joice with her that she feels able to obey 
this call of the Lord to work for and 
help uplift his poor, weak and degraded 
ones. May God’s blessings rest with her 
in this second voyage to the dark conti- 
nent. 


Rey. Henry D. Stevens of Alton has, 
after a brief vacation, resumed his pulpit. 
He visited the Shelbyville mission and 
gaye the pastor a labor of loye—preach- 


ling an excellent sermon. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


The new church at Grand Haven, Mich., re- 
placing the one burned will be completed this 
fall. 

The Rey. H. A. Westall, who has been supply- 
plying the Madison, Wis., Church during Mr. 
Crooker’s vacation, has had printed a little 
pamphlet of five sermons entitled, “What do 
Unitarians Believe?” 


Dr. Horatio Stebbins has been visiting during 
thesummer months the churches in Portland, 
Tacoma, and Olympia. The Conference of the 
Pacific Coast churches will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, September 14-18. 


The Rev, J. T. Lusk of Marietta, Ohio, after a 


paired health, 


A correspondent writes to the ‘tUnitarian’’ 
from Carthage, Mo., as follows: ‘We have here a 
beantifal town of some nine or ten thousand in- 
habitants, mostly eastern people—a very intelli- 
gentcommunity. I hope we may have a Unita 
rian Society formed hereat no distant day.’’ 
Whore isthe missionary who will develop the 
local possibilities of this growing town? 

Missionary Powell of Kansas, has been spending 
his vacation in working upa_ Unitarian Society 
atSilverton, Colorado, one of the most impor- 
tant of the mining towns in the state. 


The Tower Hill Summer Assembly and the 
Fourth Sanday School Institute was held in 
Unity Church at Hillside. Wis., August 13-27. 
Theformer was under the leadership of Rev. J. 
L, Jones, and the latter of Réy., D. Maxson. 

Rey. T. G. Milsted of Chicago has been preach 
ingin Valparaiso, Ind. The services were held 
in the Opera House and were largely attended by 
students of the Northern Indiana Normal School. 


Rey. A. G, Jennings of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
spending his vacation in a missionary tour into 
southern Indiana and Kentucky, speaking at 
Richmond, Rising Sun; and Frankfort. Mr. 
Jennings was the first Unitarian minister who 
had ever visited the beautiful capital of Ken- 
tucky intending to give our message. He spoke 
in the Christian church and was welcomed by 
good audiences, and believes a liberal charch 
could be established there by proper effort. 


_ The new church movement at Decorah, Iowa, 
under Rey. 8.8. Hunting is “pushing ahead its 
church building plans quite vigorously.” Itis 
expected to dedicated the church about the first 
of November. 


Rey, N. M. Mann of Omaha has been doing 
some missionary work at North Platte, and 
speaks encouragingly of the outlook at. that 
point, There is also ingrowth the Coggswell Li 
brary in connection with this Unitarian Society. 
Contributions for this object can be sent to Mrs. 
E. J. Coggsweil, Lexington, Mass. 

The Unitarians of Pontona. Cal,, Rev. E. C. L. 
Browne, pastor, are taking steps towards the 
erecting of a new church edifice., 

The Illinois State Conference will be held at 
| Alton, Oct. 21-23. The full program will soon 
be published. 

Miss Gertrade Magill ofthe Spring Garden 
Church, Philadelphia, goes to Madison, Wis., to 
assist Rev. J. H. Crooker inhis various lines of 
work. ' 

The Unitarian Minister’s Institute will beheld 
at Salem, Mass,, October 18-16, 1890, 


POSTE: Bin etn eabow Ay 
GARFIELD OFTEN IN THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, 

Rev. Clay Macauley now missionary to 
Japan, but who was one time pastor of 
the littie Unitarian church at Washing- 


land, editor of the “Unitarian,” as follows: 

“In reference to your note in the ‘Uni- 
tarian’ concerning President Garfield’s 
‘change of views,’ let me say that when 


I was pastor ofour Washington church, | 


he was a more than merely an occasional 
worshiper with us. His face was often 
seenin the audience at the left of tue 
pulpit.” 


Which goes to prove that Garfield like 


many other truly great souls of earth — 


was not asham»d to be seen worshiping 


pastorate of fourteen years has resigned, in im- | 


ton, D. C., writes to Rey. J. T, Sunder- 
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with asmall congregation andin an un- 
popular chureh, Great souls follow 
their honest’ convictions in worship 
rather than the crowd. 


fT eis Boek eae 
MISSIONARY MEETING AT CHICAGO. 

The Committee appointed at the con- 
vention held in Chicago last fall to carry 
into operation a plan there proposed for 
the formation of a Unitarian Conference 
Association, has decided to call a mass 
meeting of Unitarians to discuss and 
promote the interests of church extension, 


ple. The leading participants however 
did not deny themselves their customary 
indulgence. They went to Hermosillio, 
which is being interpreted “Pretty Seat,” 
and had their entertainment there. Her- 
mosillio is the capital of the state and is 
located on the railway about eighty miles 
north. From advertisements of past 
performances [ noticed that they are 
sometimes given for the benefit of some 
popular person. The prices of admission 
to the “Plaza de Toros” “are what we 
would call rather high. “In the sun,” 50 
cents; “shade,” $1.00; “seats,” $1.50. 
While in the states we tolerate base ball 
on Sundays, and have cock-fights and 


and to afford an opportunity for the of- 
ficers or delegates of the several confer- 
ences to meet and organize the contem- 
plated association, This missionary 
meeting will be held October 28-30, 1890, 
in Unity Chureb; and Rev. M. J, Sav- 
age has consented to preach the opening 
sermon. A more extended announce- 
ment will be published in the early fal). 
{n behalf of the Committee. 
J. H. Crooxer, Chairman. 
Mavison, Wis,, July 17, 1890, 


j 


—— 
ANOTHER ABOLITIONIST PASSED 
AWAY. 

Witon, N. H., Aug. 4.—Rev. Increase 
Sumner Lincoln, aged 91 years, died 
Saturday. He was a companion of Gar-; 
rison, Phillips and Sumner in the anti- 
slavery cause.—Associate Press Dis- 

patch. 

We were sadly surprised to read the 
above. He was an ardent friend 
of Our Best Words and _ solicited 
subscribers and sent a club with 
the money for it only a few weeks before 
his death. The leiter enclosing the re- 
mittance was written by his own hand, 
and a wonderfully steady and plain hand 
jt is for one of his age. Precious to the 
memcry of thousands must ever be the 
name ofthis grand and saintly old sol- 
dier of the cross! 


—++>— 
LOWER WABASH UNIVERSALIST AS- 
SOCIATION. 


IT DECLARES FOR PROHIBITION 4ND THE W. 
CL RLET we 


This Association held its annual meeting 
in Cowden, commencing on Thursday even- 
ing, August 28,-and closed on the. following 
Sunday. The were seventy delegates from 
different churches in attendance. 

On Thursday evening Rey. M. Hicks, of 
Bingham, preached asermon, On Friday 
evening Rey. J. L. Douthit preached to a 
full house. Saturday forenoon Rey. James 
Dunn preached, and besides the sermons 
there were conference business and discus- 
sions by ministers and delegates. Rey, L, 
W. Brigham, state agent, and Dr, White, 
president of Lombard University, Gales- 
burg, IIL, lent especial interest to the meet- 
ings. Dr. White preached an able discourse 
on Sunday and Rey. Tabor administered 
communion service. On Sunday services 
were held in the grove south cf town. All 
the other services were held in opera hall. 

The following ministers were present: 
Marlin Hicks, Bingham; J. K. Dillon, 
Greenup; L. W. Brigham, Chicago; John 
Cook, Beecher City; Dr. N. White, president 
of Lombard University, Galesburg; A. R. 
Beckett, Oconee; P. G. Donaldson, Fill- 
more; —— Minor, Vandalia; Thomas Ab- 
bott, Mt. Vernon, Ind.: J. L. Douthit, 
Shelbyville; James Dunn, Janesville; and 
T, H, Tabor, editor of ‘‘Manford’s Maga- 
zine,” Chicago. 

Among the resolutions passed were the 
following: 

‘1. That this association reaffirms its hos- 
tility to the liquor traffic in all its forms, 
and believes that prohibition is the proper 
method of dealing with the evil. 

2. That we believe the compulsory clause 
of our education law in Lllinois is a neces- 
sity, and that it should be so amended and 
strengthened as to make it effective to reach 

every child in our commonwealth. 

7. That we call attention to the noble 
work for God and home and native land, 
being done by the ladies of the W. C. T. U. 
and ask God to bless them in their work.” - 


Or 


A LETTER FROM MEXICO. 


SUNDAY IN GUAYMAS. 


‘ June 380, 1890. 
Epitor O. B. W.:— 

I have the witnessing of no bull fight 
to record. ‘That my record is clear on 
this point may not be entirely the result 


prize-fights irrespective of day, religion, | 
or Jaw, [do not know that it is in good 
grace for us to cast stones at our Mexi- 
can neighbors for their popular “Plaza 
de Toros.” 

About 6:30 a. m. after walking halfa 
mile, skirting for a part of the way the 
round sweeping shore of the pretty bay, 
the red voleanic mountains standing as 
sentinel barriers on my right, and having 
passed through a long narrow dusty 
street of solid continuous walled, one 
story blocks of houses, 1 found myself 
in theold church. ‘The building is both 
new and old... _It was begun some thirty 
years'ago but has never been completed. 
Tt has been a long time since any work 
at all has been done to it, save tho con- 
struction of a rather pretty tower, which 
is of recent date. The tower itis said 
cost $100,000. It has a bell chime and | 
strikes the hours and half hours, It is 
one of the first things seen on entering} 
the city. It being the only tower it has! 
easy distinction. It has not even a chim- 
ney or stand pipe asa rival. The church 
is made of theflat, thin, brick or tiles, such 
asis frequently usedin the buildings 
here. Many of the six o’clock devotees | 
had come and gone. A few remained 
and others came at intervals. As seven | 
o'clock drew nighthe house filled up 
again. When I first came in, the priest | 
had probably finished the service, I saw 
him nowhere. Yet people knelt at their 
devotions, and sprinkled themselves | 
with holy water. They could worship | 
without him. Why not? For awhile I} 
was the only man in church. Even when | 
the seven o’clock mass came and the| 
house filled up, less than one-tenth of 
the congregation were men. Remarking 
about this disparity afterwards to a res- | 
ident he said, “Oh, the men don’t go to 
church, the women are the church.” No 
matter which is the better half of human- 
ity, nd matter ifthe church appeals to 
and holds this better half, it has a very 
insecure foundation unless it is sup- 
ported by both halves. Not a man’s 
church or a woman's church but only a 
church of humanity can be firm planted. 


or lop sided, in any case unstable as sand. 
There were many things in the service 
impressed me favorably. There wasa 
real air of devotion. You felt that 


tive for coming, was toshow their clothes 
or make a splendid appearance or even to 
have their ears tickled. Here were peo- 
ple in silk and lace and in plainest cotton. 
Well-shod, half-shod and bare-footed. 
Suppose aman should comeinto your 
church next Sunday with a piece of calf 
skin with the hair on, tied hair side 
down sandal fashion to his foot, while 
the other was entirely bare. Suppose 
the balance of his apparel were as rude | 
and coarse. Hemight conduct himeelt | 
with the utmost propriety. He might | 
listen with interest, and bow before the 
All Father, with reyerenee sincere. Yet 
would there not be turning of heads to- 
wards him? Would he not be stared 
at as if he were some wild animal strayed 
in from the woods? The man I saw 
among the worshippers. today, whose 
clothes description I have given, at- 
tracted noundue attention one way or 
another. The richest clad deyotee lit- 
erally stood on the same level because all | 
sat orknelt without aid of bench or seat | 
upon the same hard pavement, for in the | 
body of the church there are no seats. | 
Some chairs are distributed along the 
wails and now and then a bench in some 
angle or corner. But for the most part 
the congregation kneel or siton the 
floor while they remain. If there is one 
place on earth where people ought to be 
ableto come together as brothers and 
sisters, children of the one Father, that 
place is the floor of the church. Here 
should be no rank save that of humanity | 
shared alike by all, In the presence of 


of title, or color of cloth or difference of 
opinion should blind the eyes to the 


of avy unusual scrupulosity on my part. 
It is told that the American visitor shows 
‘no less interest in this usual Sunday af- 
ternoon performance than the natives 
themselves. ‘Today there was to be none 
in Guaymas. It may haye been that out 
of deference for the Unitarian minister 
within their gates the performance was 
suspended. The Mexicans it is well 


truth of man’s universal brotberhood nor 
perpetuate temporery harriers and diyi- 
sions between souls. In the presence of 
eternity does it matter much, silk or 
cotton, well tanned kid or raw calf skin, 
body elothed or naked? 


'bhe seven o’clock mass began and 
ended, and that was all for there was no 
sermon. From the looks of the priest’s 


_ known are an exceedingly courteous peo- face [ thought it just as well or better. 


, 
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eternity and the thought of God no rag | 


Before the service began a child was 


A TAINTED SPRING, 


christened. Some young men crowded in| How do I often long amid these days 


side room with real interest. 
Indian looking wife and husband seemed 
delighted and exalted, 


emony, Till thereis achurch of human- 
ity, instead 
the Catholic church though attended 
only by women is needed and must re- 


main. 


der the ground. Other shrubs and plants 
are scattered at intervals throughout. In 


is running I suppose when 
water supply is less limited. 

rustic benches and seats line the side- 
walks around and across. In the even- 
ing after I had come down from the 
mountain overlooking city and bay I sat, 
tired sufficiently to enjoy resting, on one 
of the long seats. ‘he band of some 
thirty horned instruments played in the 
center of the Plaza. Here a large part of 
the population are to be seen in the eyen- 
ing. During the middle of the day the 
streets are well nigh deserted. One sees 
little of the women except in the Plaza 
at evening. Here they come, not in sel- 
fish twos and twos armin arm but in 
easy groups of fouror six. Seldom are 
two of either sex seen walking arm in 
arm. Four women walking abreast 
dispose themselves comfortably on the 
long seat where I have hitherto been the 
sole occupant. But we neither stare at 
eacb other nor entirely ignore each other. 
The “well bred” and “cultured” only are 
sostupid as te wait for ap introduction 
before daring #0 exchange a sympathetic 
look or word of salutation. Three 
daughters and. the mother I take the 
members of the group tobe. The mother 
is usually the central tigure or at least 
arecognized figure in nearly every group 
that passes by, Inthe center of the 
Plaza the band is playing. At some of 
the corners are little stalls where pan 
and ducles, wheat cakes and candy, may 
be purchased, The people walk leis- 
urely, or sit comfortably in the seats. 
There isan absence of restless nervous- 
ness, restful to contemplate. Whatever 
these people may be excelledin by their 
porthern brethren, they are not excelled 


in by their ability to rest on Sunday. 


| Their strength is to sit still. But there 


are times when silence isa virtue and 
resting a means of saving grace. 
Naporron HoaGuannD: 
ee a TEE 


SELF-MANAGING CHARACTER. 


_ The very best one can do for himself 
isto brace up where he is weak, tone 


he is inert, restrain where he is intense, 
and so produce a harmonious, self-man- 
aging character—one which is a law uv- 
to itself, and which always keeps step to 


Rev, G.S.Weaver, D.D, 


“Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail,” but it prevails not in ab- 
stract conditions, but by being in- 
corperated in living agents, who, 
with uncompromising war, oppose 
vile.—Southern Methodist. 


What Politics Should Be. 


said: 
“There is nothing that looks 
worse among us than the low es- 


social affairs, which we christen 
by the term ‘polities; 
looks worse than that ~ polities 


than principle; and so long as the 


themselves in politicscomes from 
ble, thisis in itself an indication 
ofthe need of avery deep and 


radical change. 
years ago, the most accomplished 


sion for the improvement of the 
ties is religion, morality, piety, all 


together.” 


herein let us trust she speaks for 


with anobler politics which shall 


the divine and human significance of| Q futile, false desire! 
birth was wakened by the mumbled cer-| Possessed me—were 


Opposite the church is the Plaza, or} 'The spring of light. 
square. A double row of orange trees bor-| Should flee my presence 


the center is a waterless fountain, which Dear Father, 
the city’s} Upon some fruitful day, 
Numerous|I should not seek Thy face as now, 


regret to see women interesting sunshine from a 


the feeling that polities are igno-| Upon the brow 


front of the door opening into the little) Of jealousies, and bickerings, and shame, 
The‘young | Fer some brief feretaste of that simple 


life 
Some sense of! f fancy we shall lead in heavenly fields! 


If perfect truth 
there perfect love 
within— 


of one of clothes and place,| Then should I calmly walk among all 


men, 
Unveiled, tnhampered. In myself should 
dwell 
So insincerity 
for a darker 
place. 


might I love my brother so, 
ere I go hence, 


ashamed 
Of all this talk of love and sympathy, 
But know I loved Thee only, loving them. 
—The Dawn. 


+or 


The Absurdity Of Indifference Con- 
cerning Beliefs. 


It makes me sad when I hear 
people say that it does not make 
any special difference what we be- 
lieve so long as our hearts are 
right. This is a serious error. 
History teaches us the absurdity 
of such a notion. In looking back 
for the last thousand years, we are 
impressed with the sad truth that 
enough of money, thought, time, 
feeling, effort, has been wasted to 
have changed this world into an 
Eden. And this waste would have 
been impossible 1f the world had 
followed right paths, right princi- 
ples, right methods, right philoso- 
phy. Inthe long run, ona wide 
field, it is the creed, it is the under- 
lying philosophy of things, which 
make the man and make the world. 
Every time we think, every time we 
speak,every time we act,concerning 
anything, we imply the factthat we 
possess some kind of theory; and, 
ifour theory be wrong, in the long 
run our action will be wrong. True 
thought in religion is of vital im- 
portance.—An English Unitarian 
Minister. 


A man inCincinnatihas instituted 


Anything elso will be top heavy, truncated | down where he is strong, quicken where} proceedings for divorce because 


his wife smokes cigarettes. But, 
supposing the wives should apply 
for divorcee for the same reason, 


neither a primary nora secondary mo- | the melody of life’s many-toned music.—| how busy the courts would be, and 


how the price of tobacco would 
fall? 


Best Things. 


The best law: The golden rule. 

The best philosophy: A con- 
tented mind. 

The best statesmanship: Self- 


Rey. Charles G. Ames lately | government. 


The best theology: A pure and 
beneficent life. 
The best war: To war against 


teem in which we hold our own| one’s weakness. 


The best medicine: Cheerfnlness 


nothing | and temperance. 


The best music: The laughter of 


should represent trickery rather) ®& innocent child. 


The best science: Extracting 
cloudy day. 
The best art: Painting a smile 
of childhood. 

The best biography. The life 
which writes charity in the largest 


One hundred | letters. 


The best telegraphy: Flashing a 


woman in Europe, Madame Delray of sunshine into a gloomy 
Stael, was filled with a noble pas-| heart. 


The best engineering: Building 


condition of humanity, and she}a bridge of faith over the river of 
said: *I'o be oceupied with poli-| death. 


The best diplomaey: Effecting a 


.”” You see what a noble} treaty of peace with one’s own con- 
conception of politics she had; and | science. 


The best journalist: Printing 


the coming woman, and also for|the true and beautiful only on 
the coming man—to be occupied} memory’s table. 


The. best mathematics: That 


include every line of human reform] which doubles the most joys and 
that comes within the social circle.” ' divides the mostsorrows.— Selected. 


i 
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WORDS. 


Home Circle. 


HER NAME, 


“I’m losted! Could you find me, please?” 
Poor. little frightened baby! 

The wind had tossed her golden fleece, 

The stones had scratched her dimpled 


nees, 
I stooped and lifted her with ease, 
And softly whispered, “Maybe.” 


“Tell me your name, my little maid, 

T can’t find you without it.” 
“My name is Shiny-eyes,” she said; 
“Yes, but your last?” she shook her head; 
“Up to my house’ey never said 

Asingle fing about it.” 


“But, dear,” I said, “what is your name?” 
“Why, didn’t you hear me teli you? 
Dust Shiny-eyes.” A bright thought came: 
“Yes, when you're good; but when they 

blame 
Yon. little one—it’s just the same 
When mamma has to scold you!” 


“My mamma never scolds,” she moans, 
A little blush ensuing, 
*°Cept when I've been a-frowing stones, 
And then she says” (the culprit owns), 
“Mehitable Sapphira Jones, 
What has you been a-doing?” 
—By Anna F. Burnham. 


— —_—_—_—*-e 


Special Providences, 


[*And now the Lord opened the eyes 
of the young man; and he saw, and _ be- 
hold the mountain was fullof horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” | 

i have just read in an exchange 
a very interesting account of an 
experience of the Rev. John Jones, 
of Flintshire, North Wales, a 
Ualyinistic Methodist clergyman. 
He was travelling on horseback 
and alone, through-a wild, desolate 
part of North Wales, to attend the 
annual meeting of the Welsh Cal- 
yinistic Methodists, and was car- 
rying money which had been col- 
lected for the erection of chapels 
in North Wales. He meta danger- 
ous-looking tramp armed witha 
sharp sickle, who, after he had 
passed, turned and followed him 
trying to keep outof sight, yet 
running through the fields towards 
a gate which he would be com- 
pelled to open and pass through. 
When he came nearer ne discov- 
ered the man hiding in a clump of 
bushes very nearit. The clergy- 
man wasa man of delicate build 
and withoutarms. He had every 
reason to believe the man intended 
to murder him. He stopned his 
horse and offered silent prayer. 

“At this juncture my horse, grow- 
ing impatient at the delay, started 
off; when happening to turn my 
eye, [saw to my utter astonish- 
ment that I was not alone. 
There, on my right hand, I 
beheld ahorseman in dark dress, 
mounted on a white steed. In in- 
tense amazement I gazed upon 
him. Where could he have come 
from? He appeared as suddenly 
as if he hadsprung from the earth. 
He must have been riding behind, 
and overtaken me. And yet I had 
not heard the slightest sound; it 
was mysterious, inexplicable. 

“J described to him the danger- 
ous position in which I had been 
placed, and how relieved I felt by 
his sudden appearance. He made 
no reply; and, on looking at his 
face, he was intently gazing in the 
direction of the gate. I followed 
his gaze and saw the reaper emerge 
from his concealment, and run 
across a field to our left. He had 
evidently seen thatI was no longer 
alone, and had given up hisin- 
tended attempt. ; 

“All cause for alarm being now 
removed, I endeavored to enter in- 
to conversation with my deliverer, 
but again without the slightest 
success. Notaword didhe give 
meinreply. I continued talking, 
however, as we rode toward the 


tterly failed to see 
gate, though Tmtwrd indeed. felt 
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rather hurt at—his silence. Only 
once did I hear his voice. Having 
watched the reaper disappear over 
the brow of a neighboring hill, L 
turned to my companion and said, 
‘Can it for a moment be doubted 
that my prayer was heard, and 
that you were sent for my deliver- 
ance by tne Lord?’ 'Then the 
horseman uttered the single word 
“Amen.” Not another word did 
he give, though I continued en- 
deavoring to get from him. replies 
tomy questions both in English 
and in Welsh. 


“We were now approaching the 
gate. I hurried on my horse for 
the purpose of opening it, and 
having done so waited for him to 
pass through; he came not. 
turued my head to seek for hin— 
he was gone. [L was dumbfounded; 
Llooked back in the direction from 
which we had just been riding: he 
} was not to be seen. He could not 
} have gone through the gate; nor 
have made his horse leap the high 
hedges which on both sides shut 
inthe road. Where was he? Could 
it be possible that I had seen no 
man or horse at all, and the vision 
was buta creature of my imagina- 
tion? I tried hard to convince 
myself that this was the case, but 
in vain; for unless some one had 
been with me, why had the reaper, 
with his murderous-looking sickle, 
hurried away? No; this horseman 
was no creature of mine. Who 
could he have been? 


again and again, and then a feel- 
ing of profound awe began to creep 
over my soul. I remembered the 
singular maxner in which he first 
appeared. I recollected his si- 
lence, and then again that the 
single word to which he had given 


him by mentioning the name of 
the Lord, end that this was the 
only occasion on which I had 
done so. Whatcould I then he- 
lieve? But one thing, and that 
was. that my prayer had been 
heard, and that help had indeed 
been sent me ata time of peril. 
Fall of this thought I dismounted, 
and throwing myself on my knees 
at the side of the road, offered up 
a prayer of thankfulness to him 
who had so signally preserved me 
from danger. 


continued my journey. Through 
the years that have elapsed since 
that memorable July day, J have 
never for an instant wavered in 


the belief that [had aspecial provi- 


denticl deliverance.”—The London 
Christian Herald. 


“Tasked myself this question | 


utterance had been elicited from! 


| “J then mounted my horse and' 


Cure For The Blues. 


“No man is so miserable but 
may find some one poorer and more 
comfortless. Sometimes when I 
am blue and feel deserted, I am 
pleased to call to mind,” said a mer- 
cbant a short time ago, “the day 
that I learned a practical lesson, 
and it was not very long ago, either. 
I was feeling awfully blue and lone- 
some. Isaw no joy inlife. I didn’t 
‘know whether I was worth a dollar 
ornot. All ventures seemed to me 
to fail. My wife noticed it, and 
she said, ‘What’s the matter? I 
toid her, and she went away. 

“Pretty soon she came back to 
me, and said, putting her hand on 
my head as [ sat in my chair: 
‘My dear, our neighbors down un- 
der the hill in the little house are 
poor. I wish you would go down 
and see them. You had better 
take down some apples and potatoes 
and I will find something to send 
to them by the time youare ready.’ 
'Then she looked in my face, and I 
saw something that made me feel 
like minding her. Well, I did as 
she said. I put a bushel of apples 
and a bushel of potatoes end some 
pork and some other things in the 
wagon. But my wife added a lot 
of clothes from the wardrobes of 
our girls and our boys, who had 
outgrownthem. Then I started and 
in due time got to the house. I 
saw theresome one more miserable 
than I was. As I poured our homely 
‘oifts out into a wash-tub set to re- 
ceive them, I got my first lesson in 
the relations of wealth. Toseethe 
woman weep tears of joy at the 
sight of apples and potatoes and 
children’s cast-off clothes; the little 
ones, half naked, view them with 
wonder and almost with alarm, set 
me to thinking, and I said to my- 
self, ‘Man, you have done wrony. 
You have neglected to appreciate 
what has been done for you. Why, 
you are rich, fabulously rich, for 
you have a home, a business, a loy- 
ing wife and all the comforts of 
life.’ 

“A great change came over me, 
I grew calm and still, but content, 
and 1 have neyer been downcast 
since then that Ididn’t seek some 
poor fellow more wretched than I 
in the hope that we both might be 
made less so by mutual ministra- 
tion.” —Selected. 


A Centre Shot. 


The “Christian Register” of 
Boston is sxighteously indignant 
over the Louisiana Lottery and 
would hold every minister in the 
State responsible for its destruc- 
tion. Wouldn’t it be well for some 
Boston religious editors who op- 


{ 


How many similar special prov-| posed the Prohibition Amendment 
idences are occurring in this world|on the same grounds adyanced by 
of oursI cannot say. ButI dojthe Lottery people, to clear up 


past twenty years, which cannot be 
reasonably accounted for on any 
other presumption than that they 
were special providences, result- 
ing from theact or will of a power 


geli. 


“Noman is born into the world whose 
work 


work 


The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo 


set, 
Until oceasion tells him what to do, 


ed out eT 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfillea.” 
(2 SR. Lowell, 


Is not born with him; there is always! 


will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil!) as it is free, as consecrated 


know of incidents inthe progress|their own door-yards before lect- 
of our work for the protection of|uring their less enlightened breth- 
God’s lower creatures during the|}ren down South?—Vhe New York 


Voice. 


HAY’ UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE: AND 

what they do not believe.—Third edition.— 

This is a statement yy Rey, J. L. Douthit, asvist= 

ed by more than one hundred leading Unitariuns 

of America. Sent by mail at following rates; 
pies, 75c, and 100 copies. 


One copy, 2c., 50 co $1. 
more than human.—Geo. T. Ar-|"'Xadress OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, 111 


THE UNITARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Editor, Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND, assisted by Rey, 
Brooke HERFORD, and others. 


Price $1.00 a year, Will be sent on trial three 


And tools to work withal for those who| months for ten cenis. 


Tue UNITARIAN stands for a religion as deyout 
x as it is rational, on 
fire with enthusiasm of humanity and missionary 
zeal. It seeks to draw together all men, of what- 
soever sector name, who hold on the one hand 
to untrammelled thou . 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 


And he who waits to have his task mark- immortal hope, and discipleship to Christ." 


No religious periodical in America has abler 
writers. ' ; 


Bostox Orion, 141 Franklin. 8t,, Main Office, 
Ann Arpor, MICHIGAN. 1 
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UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE 

is CHISM. (Prepared for use in Familiesand 

) Sunday Schools.) By Jasper L. Donthit,pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church 

Shelbyville, Il. Suggested in part from “A Free, 

Chris an Catechism,’' by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 

land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 

quantities. Address, 
OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville Ill. 


) TNITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 

cations will be sent free to any one applying 

to MISS E, A, FREEBORN, Secretary Postottice 
Mission, Church of the Messiah St. Louis, Mo. 


Mee re THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


nitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
girs aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition: 
ooks, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 88 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a_ beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Prof. GEO. L, CARY, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 
In the form of a Catechism, 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


SAMUEL C. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best Worps, Shel 
byville, Illinois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 
copy or 25c. per dozen. 


AMBRICAN UNITARIAN. ASSOCIATION, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Founded 1825; Incorporated 1847. 


AND 


Tis Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825, Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. 


ist. To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 

2d. To prodnce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. 

8d, To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculcating correct views of xeligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 
opportunity of being acquainted with Christian 
truth. 

4th. To supply missionaries, especially in such 
parts of our couutry es are destitute of a stated 
ministry. 

5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions 
in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries, 
or inaid of building churches, 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M, A, 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS. 


The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 

The Men who wrote it. 

Its Relation to the Times from which it came. 

Its Progressive Character. 

How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. 

The Nature of its Inspiration, 

Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of both 
the Old and the New Testaments. 

Its Fallibility or Infallibility, 

Analogies between it and the other Great Sacred 
Books of the World. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us 
the cream of the cream of the best thought and 
scholarship upon these subjects,’’—Chicago Times 

“The author has approached his subject in the 
most reverent spirit, and let shine in his little 
work the best lights of modern Biblical litera- 
ture.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“I can most heartily recommend this capital 
work.” —RoBERT COLLYER. le. 

“We know of no other book which presents in 
a clear, brief, popular wk such a scientific, 
rational, reverent and tender study of a grea 
Pace iar Bible.” — Unitarian Heruld (Eng- 
and, : 


May be ordered from the office of “The Unita- 
rian,’’ Ann Arbor, Michigan, or any book-store, 
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- In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials Liberty; in all things, Charity. 


—Rvurrert Mripen. 
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ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


TERMS.—Single copy, one year, 
Five copies, 75 cents each, - - - 
Ten copies, 65 centseach, - - -. - 
[2=" And one to the getter up of the club. 
Fifty copies to oneaddress, - - - — 2). 
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J.L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, 1. 


THE SMOKE OF SACRIFICE, 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Lord, I have laid my heart upon thy 
altar 
But cannot get the wood to burn; 
It hardly flames ere it begins to falter, 
And to the dark return. 


Old sap, or night-fallen dew, has damped 
the fuel; 
In vain my breath would flame provoke. 
Yet see! at every poor attempt’s renewal 
To thee ascends the smoke. 


*Tis all I have—smoke, failure, foiled en- 
deavor, 
Coldness and donbt and palsied lack: 
Such as I have [ send thee. Perfect 
Giver, 
Send thew ty lightning back! 


Prof. Stuart says the churches 
have begun to realize that religion 
lies not beyond the stars but in 
the street. 


Dr. Henson tells of a minister 
who, when asked if his church was 
united, replied “Yes, all frozen 
solid.” 


Rey. Florence E. Kolloch, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church at 
Englewood, Ill., lately took part 
in the dedicatory services of the 
new Baptist church 1m that city. 


The running expenses of Engle- 
wood Universalist Church are met 
by the envelope system, those 
who take envelopes agreeing to 

_ place in them a certain sum each 
week, 


On a certain evening in Atlanta, 
Ga. by actuai count 114 young men 
were found in six of its prayer 
meetings, and at the same time 
1,008 of her young men were 
counted in hey city saloons. 


Rey. Edward Everett Haie, 
spezking of the recent Conference 
of American Nations, says: “No 


event of 1890 isso likely to be 

remembered two hundred years 

hence. We could wish the United 
States Congress of this year had 
- courage enough and foresight to 
_ order the striking of a medal in its 
_ honor.” Tee 


The “Herald of Gospel Liberty” 

in speaking of the late Cardinal 
» Newman says: ‘The life of this 
wonderful man shows that there 


will always be apostles and proph- 
-, ots of the Lord. The kingdom is 


» not confined to any one time, or 
age, or belief, or sect, or creed. 


~The Church must seek to evangel- 
ize the world by allthe means of 


“modern as well as ancient times.” 


According to the Congrega- 
tional Year Book the average sal- 
ary of pastors in the Congrega- 
tional body of 1889 was $1047. 
This is a larger average, probably 
than any other denomination in this 
country couldshow. ‘The number 
of Congregational ministers is 
4,689. Apparently the ministers 
meet the demand of the churches. 
But over 1300 ave reported pastor- 
less. 


The science of history shows the 
almighty, unerring will in all the 
moyementsof humanity; and the 


the same almighty, enerring will 
in all the movements of animal 
life. The same mysterious and 
awful power touches the spring 
which pours forth the robin’s song 
and the saint’s prayer, bends the 
wing of the flying hawk and 
quickens the feet of the mother 
as she hastens to her crying babe. 


Rev. C. F. Bradley. 


The frieuds of Rev. Robert 
Laird Collier were pained to learn 
of his sudden death from the 
effects of a stroke of paralysis, at 
his home near Salisbury, Md., 
July 26, at the age of fifty-three. 
Mr. Collier’s career had been a 
checkered one. He began his 
ministerial work with the Method- 
ists, buat soon became liberal in 
his views and joined the Unitari- 
ans. His first Unitarian sett!e- 
ment was in Chicago, 
Church of the Messiah, where for 
anumber of years he drew large 
congregations. The present fine 
house of worship of that church 
was erected during his ministry; 
and the beautiful chapel is named 
the “Mary Price Chapel,” in honor 
of his accomplished wife who died 
while he was there, deeply 
lamented by all who knew her. 
After leaving Chicago Mr. Collier 
held pastorates of churches in 
Boston, Leicester, England, and 
Kansas City, Mo. He was a brill- 
iant preacher and the author of 
two or three books.—The Unita- 
rian. 


Antioch College. 


Rey. Henry C. Badger in a re- 
cent article in the “Christian Reg- 
ister” sayss ‘‘Antioch College was 


with the | 


for the first fifteen years of | receive 
the lifé c y jet the gospel of Christ to 


the life of the college not one o 
its graduates entered their pulpit 
unless he was one of their preach- 
ers before he went to the school. 
Now they come to anew depart- 
ure. Now their graduates do, in 
fact, enter their own pulpits. Pres- 
ident Long is one of themselves, 
a son of the South, an able, wise, 
experienced business man, who 
knows what he is doing and what 
he has to do.” 


Sat i 
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science of biology shows precisely, 


Applying Christianity to Politics. 
[From The Arena,’ August, 1890.) 
The Rey. R. Heber, Newton’s 

(Episcopalian, ) latest offence is 

an effort to purify the politics of 

New York, A herculean task truly, 

but a work should enlist 

the instant, earnest, and undivided 


which 


co-operation of every clergyman 
in the metropolis; but no one ac- 
quainted with fashionable Chris- 
tianity to-day supposes for a mo- 
ment that such a miracle could 
take-place, ~~~ vend, Seriously,;~ is 
not this the most effective way for 
the Church to prove the benefi- 
cence of her mission? Had Christ 
contented himself with expounding 
the Rabbinical scriptures after the 
manner of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, and carefully avoided de- 
nouncing the shortcomings of the 
wealthy and cultured classes, he 
would have doubtless become a 
most popular leader of ancient 
thought, winning fame and honor 
among the elite of his day. He 
chose, however, to strike at the 
evils of his age; to tear aside the 
mask; to condsmn iniquity in high 
places; to stampede the moral 
lepers when they gathered around 
him, hypocritically asking how he 
would treat the opposite sex for 
sinning as they had sinued. Christ 
was no respecter of persons; 
neither did he care for the “good 
taste” of the elite of his age. 

| Perhaps had he been so constituted 
|that he preferred a fashionable 
church and a wealthy congrega- 
tion, he would have confined him- 
self to subjects two thousand years 
removed from his day. That the 
Church is so wealthy and .power- 


notfounded by Unitarians, unless|ful to-day while great evils grow 


we force that name upon those 


evangelical “Christians” who do 
not wish to bear it. rit itarians 


they never were. They have 
always taught and lived by a 
warm-hearted Christianity closely 
allied with Channing Unitarian- 
ism. Theirchurches and minis- 
ters are numbered by the thousand 
But they have never flourished in 
cities. Their manners are too 
simple. Throughout the heart of 
the country their churches thrive, 
where the rustic pastor may. culti- 
vate his farm and share the honest 
life of his flock.. Hence they do 
not found or endow schools. An- 
tioch College was their first at- 
tempt to plant a college. The ex- 


periment was not grateful to them, 


*.) 


unchecked and unrebuked until 
they assume giant-like proportions 
on every hand, proves conclu- 
sively that there is something rad- 
ically wrong with the Church. She 
has either lost her hold on the 
heart of humanity or she has been 
overtaken with the ague of fear,— 
fear of losing worldly prestige and 
wealth—if_ she lives up to her 
higher impulses. In exalting the 
letter, has not the Church well- 
nigh iost the spirit? According to 
aleading New York daily there 
are forty thousand women and 
girls in that city whose wages are 
so low that they must embrace vice, 
apply for charity, or starve, while 
jone clergyman receives twenty-five 


twenty thousand for 
—the rich. What the Church to- 
day requires is more brave, fear- 
less champions, men who love 
humanity better than gold, tash- 
ion, or luxury; who will engage in 
the battle along the lines Christ 
laid down; who will pay Jess atven- 
tion to externalism aud more to the 
needs of humanity at the present 
time. The wealthy citizens who 
bribe their way into office; the 
millionaire stock gamblers whose 
fortunes rest on the ruins of count- 
less lives;the proprietors of gilded 
saloons; the despoilers of homes; 
the fashicnable butterfly, whose 
selfish life knows zs little of real 
soul culture as it knows of the 
grinding want and misery which is 
everywhere calling so pathetically 
for relief and sympathy; these and 
kindred classes in our fashionable 
congregatious neyer tire of hear- 
ing Pilate berated or Judas con- 
demned. But when a truereformer 
appears who is brave, copscien- 
tious, able, and manly enough to 
ao precisety what their Master 
did, he cannot count ona solid 
phalanx behind him 
~In-the-present-crusadeia-whick 
Dr. Newton has so feerlessly en- 
eaged, we are gratified to see he 
has recently been seconded by a 
number of leading clergymen, 
coming espevially from de- 
nominations usually considered 
conservative. Among this num- 
ber we mention with pleasure 
Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. Hunt- 
ington of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Mgr. Thomas J. 
Ducey of St. Leo’s Roman Catho- 
lie Chureh. The Jast named cler- 
gyman speaks in the following 
manly language of the duties of 
ministers 1n the presenee of living 
evils:— 

The ideal Charch and the ideal min- 
istry should feel it its duty to proclaim 
aloud the general application of Chris- 
tian principles to political governments. 
Plain, undeniable sin, such as flagrant 
and unjust acts or measures, conspicu- 
ously oppressive to the poor, are relig- 
ious questions. Measures of this kind 
it would be the duty of God’s ministers 
to tearlesly denounce, The office of pro- 
tecting the poor and the weak against 
wrong is especially the duty of God’s 
ministers, no matter what classes or cor- 
rupt corporations may say to the con- 
trary. All that concerns right and jus- 
tice in the family, in the relation of cor- 
porations to the State, all that concerns 
the well-being of the masses, are relig— 
ious questions, and when they are ob- 
secured by the corruption cf men, the 
ministers of the Chureh shonld have 
the courage to brave all censure and 
make men feel that when they think 
evil in their hearts and put their evil 
conceptions into practice, they should 
be denounced asa race of vipers. We 
are tobe men’s guides,- and not to be 
guided according to their worldly stand- 
ards. Ministers of religion, either 
through the — flattery of words or the 


flattery of contributions, frequently for- 
get their mission to humanity.” : 


It as the present indications lead 
ux to hope, there is a prospect of 
aconsiderable portion of the clergy 
awakening to a sensible realization 
of the enormity of the evils of the - 
hour, and the duty they owe 


humanity to speak and spare not, - 


the resalt of humanity’s progress _ 
thousand dollarsa year, and others will be incalculable. ~ ‘ ran pa 
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There is something wrong when 
parents excuse themselves for not 
sending their children to Sunday 
School because they have no suit- 
able clothes and yet do Jet them 
go to late parties and questionable 
entertainments every week. 


SS ee es 

The pointed words copied in 
this issue from the “Arena” on 
“Applying Christianity to Poli- 
tices” are words after our own 
heart. We commend them to the 
candid consideration of our read- 
ers, especially ministers of the 
Gospel. 

ie wise 

Harmless amusements at proper 
times and places are always to be 
encouraged; but they are never 
harmless when indulged in to the 
neglect of plain duties. Whenever 
a young manor woman in these 
parts is eager to attend every even- 
ing dance or card party and is 
reluctant to attend church or Sun- 
day School, a hundred to one that 
young man or woman is on the 
downward road to ruin. If that 
course is persisted in, it is only 
a question of time what the end 
must be. 


What Shall We Do About It? 

“Forty thousand women and girls 
in New York city whose wages 
are so low that they must embrace 
vice, apply for charity or starve 
while one clergymen receives 
$25.000 a year, and others receive 
$20.000 for preaching the Gospel 
of Christ to—the rich.” (See 
article from “Arena” in this issue. ) 

A reliable newspaper of the 
same city (see New York “Pio 
neer” Sept. 19, 1890) states that 
last year 12.432 wives of that city 
procured divorces from their hus- 
bands on the ground of drunken- 
ness. 

Think of it? 

Place these wives ina line and 
give them barely enough room to 
walk, and the result would be a 
procession over four miles long. 
‘Add to this line the drunken hus- 
bands divorced and the procession 
would be eight miles long. Add 
to this eight mile procession the 


40.000 poor women whose wages 


are so, low, and we have a line over 
twenty miles long! 


Twenty miles of sinners and 
sinned against in one city alone! 


Yet even this awful fact should 


not astonish people when they 


contemplate another fact, and that 
1s that there are over 8.000 licensed 
saloons in that city. 

And what would be the length 
ofthe line of children who have 
been made vorse than orphans 
by these 12.482 men who have been 
divoreed for drunkenness? 

Then add to that line all the 
husbands and wives who are not 
divorced but who make hells of 
their homes by drunkenness— 
drunkenness largély caused by the 
8000 licensed saloons. 

Then add to the line of drunken 
men and women and orphan chil- 
dren in New York city all of these 
same kind of victims in Boston, 
Chicago and the other cities and 
towns in the nation. There are 
about twenty miles of saloon front 
in Chicago alone and these saloons 
are open on Sunday in defiance of 
law. Some of our Governors 
and Presidents are elected by the 
purchasable voters especially in 
our large cities who hold their 
caucuses in these saloons. 

Then add to that line the 250.000 
licensed dramshops in this nation 

Then add all the criminals and 
paupers of all kinds made by this 
legalized sin. 

Then add the fellows who are 


voting for these licensed schools 
of vice and crime! 

O! what a procession of iniquity! 
We can’t comprehend it. 

Surely, the devil has been let 
loose in this nation. 

And preachers must not say 
anything against this saloon devil, 
since it is in politics and preachers 
should not dabble in politics! 
That would offend some of their 
rich parishioners who may be en- 
gaged in the liquor traffic or who 
are voting with liquor license par- 
ties. Preachers should stick to 
the gospel and keep hands off such 


|“outside work” as anti-saloon pol- 


ities. They shouldstop attending 
political meetings and stop edit- 
ing papers that thunder against 
this devil! We know a minister 
and editor who has actually been 
given this adyice by men of high 
official standing in the church. 
To all such advice or suggestion, 


bread orno bread, we must say: 
“Get thee behind me Satan.” 


MISSIONARY MEETING At CHICAGO. 

The Committee appointed at the con- 
yention held in Chicago last fall to carry 
into operation a plan there proposed for 
the formation of a Unitarian Conference 
Association, has decided to calla mass 
meeting of Unitarians to discuss and 
promote the interests of church extension, 
and to afford anopportunity for the of- 
ficers or delegates of the seyeral confer- 
ences to meet and organize the contem- 
plated association, This missionary 
meeting will be held October 28-80, 1890, 
in Unity Church; and Rev. M. J, Sav- 
age has consented to preach the opening 
sermon. A more extended announce- 
ment will be published in the early fall. 

{n behalf of the Committee. 
J. H. Crooxer, Chairman. 
Mapison, W1S,, Joly 17, 180. : 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


It has been stated on good authority 
that the late Cardinal Newman did not 
probably spend upon his own living more 
than £100 a year. ; 


The first free kindergarten west of the 
Rocky Mountains was established in 
1878 as a result of addresses given there 
by Prof. Felix Adler. He isnow helping 
to initiate the same blessed charity in 
Denver by similar lectures on the Kin- 
dergarten idea and methods. 


Dr. F. H. Hedge said: “The under- 
standing has no God,no spiritual high 
calling, no immortal destination. What 
is true of the being of God is trne of all 
kindred verities. All our perceptions of 
the primary truths of religion are pro- 
ducts of divineillumination. All religion 
that is true is revealed religion.” 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Salvation Army was recently held in 
London in the Orystal Palace. Gen. 
Booth predicts that within . another 
twenty-five years the Army will havea 
Crystal Palace of its own. 


It is reported that Prof. H. Drummond, 
in arecent talk to the students of the 
Melbourne. University, after telling of 
his admiration for and indebtedness. to 
Ruskin, Emerson, George Eliot, Chan- 
ning, and F, W. Robertson, remarked 
that one day as he was looking over his 


mantel-shelf library, it suddenly struck | 


him that all these autbors were heretics; 
that these were dangerous books. Unde- 
signedly, ho had found stimulus and 
help from teachers who were not credited 
with Orthodoxy. And he had since 
found that much ofthe good tobe got 
from books was to be gained from 
authors often classed as dangerous, for 
these provoked inquiry and exercised 
one’s OWD powers. 


Rey. Andrew D. White, ex-President 
of Cornell University, was lately maar- 
ried to the daughter of President Magill 
of Swathmore College. No minister 
was present, the Quaker ceremony being 
employed. 


EB. P. Poweil says that “John Knox is 
no longer lording it over the Almighty 
andstorming Jesus for unfaithfulness. 
Channing rose along while ago; and to- 
day Theodore Parker is preaching not 
only in Unitarian but im Presbyterian 


and Methodist and all other pulpits. 
Two-thirds of the metropolitan nulpits 
preach Parker.” 


Speaking of Emerson, Prof. Tyndall 
said: “Whatever I have done the world 
owes,to him,” andina copy of Emer- 
son’s “Nature” bought at a book-stall in 
London, he wrote: “Purchased by inspir- 
ation.” 


The Unitarian Church 'lemperance 
Society has just sent out four admirable 
new temperance tracts, viz: “The Tem- 
perauce Puritan,” by Edward Everett 
Hale; “How I becamea Total Abstainer,” 
by Mrs. Ormiston Chant; *‘Keep Things 
Stirred Up,” by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; 
“Words from a Roman Catholic,” by 
Rey. Thomas Scully. 


The Rev. McQueary, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Ohio, has lately written a 
book entitled “Evolution of Man and 
Christianity” which is exciting a good 
deal of criticism and comment. His 
positions are, in many respects, essen- 
tially Unitarian. Among other things 
he says, “I am an Evolutionist, I believe 
that man has evolved, body and soul, 
froma lowerzanimal,” And again: ‘“‘We 
have no more reason to believe that our 
Genesis (in the Hebrew Scriptures) is 
inspired than we have to believe that 
George Smith’s ‘Chaldean Genesis’ is.” 
Rey. McQueary 1s soonto be givena 
church trial for these opinions. 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Rey. Arthur M. Judy, of Davenport, has re- 
turned from Europe and resumed services with 
renewed health, 

Rey. F. H. York, of Moline, after a six weeks 
vacation, began the new year’s work, Aug. 17. 
Bro. York is a valuable acquisition to the Unita- 
rian fellowship (from the Congregational) and 
his work at Moline promises success. He holds 
both a morning and evening service. 

The Iowa Sfate Conference meets at Iowa City, 
Oct. 1416. The Illinois Conference meets at 
Alton, Oct. 21-23, and the next week, Oct. 28-30, 
there is to be the missionary Conference Associa 
tion meeting in Chicago, at the Church of the 
Unity, Rey. T. G. Milsted, pastor, 

The Church of Our Father (Unitarian) at 
Toledo, Ohio, has issued a monthly card an- 
nouncing the subjects for each Sunday in Sep- 
tember. Plans for a new church homearein pro- 
gress here. 

News comes from the Winona church to the ef- 
fect that they are getting ready for the work of 
the new year. The fire-waste has been repaired 
during the ‘vacation and the new church build- 
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ingis now said to “stand erect, prettier and 
tastier than ever.’ The pastor, Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman, has returned frem two months vaca~ 
tion among the New Hampshire mountains. 
The Social Science Club continues its work for 
the current year with some literary topics for 
study and discussion. 

Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes, late of Geneva, I, 
has removed to Humboldt, Iowa, to accept the 
pastorate made vacant there by the resignation 
of Rev. Marian Murdock. 

The Forty-eighth annual session of the Iowa 
Universalist Convention willbe held in Marshall- 
town, Iowa, Sept. Sept. 23-26. ; 

Rey. Marian Murdock late of Humboldt, Lowa, 
goes to Kalamazoo, to share the pastoral labors 
of the Unitarian Society there with Rey. C. J. 
Bartlett. ) 

Rey. Dr. R. C. Cave, the liberal ‘Christian’’ 
minister of St. Louis, lately preached in the 
Church of the Messiah (Rev. John Snyder's) 
and the Christian congregation was also present 
by special invitation of the pastor. 

The Congregational Association of Wisconsin 
has disfellowshipped the Rev. Mr. Smith, pastor 
ot the Congregational church at Oshkosh, Wis., 
for supposed heretical views, and because he 
would persist in saying publicly what many of 
his brethren think privately. But the church 
retains their pastor and the Association retains 
the church so that it is made possible for Rey. 
Mr. Smith to still continue to preach to perhaps 
the largest Liberal Congregation in Winconsin. 


————— ae 


IN MEMORY OF JUDGE PETERSON. 


Frem the Mattoon “Star,” Sept. 13, 1890, 


Extract from Discourse by Rev, Jasper L. 
Douthit, Shelbyville, Ill., at the Opera Hall, 
this city, Thursday, September 11, at Eleven 
a. m., Over the Remains of our Former Towns- 
man, Judge A. M. Peterson, who Died Tues- 
day, September 9, 1890. 


Abner McCall Peterson was born in 
Westmoreland County, Pa., 1825. He 
took up the study of law mainly by him- 
self and when able to be admitted to the 
bar abandoned the practice of medicine 
and commeueed practicing law at New- 
ton, Illinois, which he continued till the 
breaking out of the war. He raised a 
company and joined the 2Ist. Regt. of 
fil. Vols. (Gen. Grant’s Regt.) as Captain 
of Co. K. He wasin the service about 
a year and a half when he was discharged 
for ill health. After leaving the army 
he came to Charleston, Ill., and went in- 
to the practice of law, being associated 
at one time with Col. O. B. Ficklin, 
[brother-in-law of Gov. Colqnit of Geor- 
gia.—Ep.] In 1872 he was elected coun- 
ty judge of Coles county, holding the 
office four years and declining a re-elec- 
tion. 

He married Miss Nancy Whalen, of 
Edgar county, Ill.,in 1850. They have 
had no children. Have lived in singular 
harmony and deyotion to each other dur- 
ing forty years. 

His parents’ were Presbyterians, but 
henever accepted the peculiar tenets of 
that denomination and counted himself 
a free-thinker, till a few years ago he 
found in the Unitarian body a system of 
beliefs which so nearly accorded with 
his own that he has openly announced 
himself as a Unitarian. 

As a lawyer he possessed a remarkably 
clear and discriminating judgment, and 
during the years of his active practice 
met with good success, 

Many of you knew Judge Peterson 
jonger and better than [; but from what 
Ihave known of him fora dozen years 
ormore the testimony I am now about 
to give is not flattery. 1t is simple, sober 
truth that might be carved on white 
warble and none would question it. He 
was strictly honest in his dealings, « pro- 
moter of peace among neighbors, a very 
faithful husband, happy in his home life, 
merciful to all, even to dumb animals; he 
was prudent and pure in his speech, 
courteous in manners, clean in his daily 
intercourse with his fellows. He lived 
anoble, useful and upright life. When 
be differed with others in opinion he 
held that difference in the largest char- 
ity. With mature and strong conyic- 
tions, religiously and politically, he ac- 
corded to all the same right he claimed 
forhimself. He didn’t talk about his 
religion so much as helived it. Heso 
disliked all sorts of sham and empty 
show and loud profession in anything, 
that perhaps he took an extreme view 
in the matter of religion. If he had any 
vivid religious experiences he never let 
the public know it. He preferred to let 
his daily life speak, and when he gave 
alms he strictly obeyed the Master’s in- 
junction. 

- Religion with him was no mere emotion 
or sentiment, no glow of ecstacy, but 
rather living principle, doing right from 
astern sense of duty. Many of us ad- 


miring his virtues would have been: 


gratified it he had been more outspoken 
in his religious belief; we would have - 
been able to have known more of his 
faith and hope; we should haye rejoiced 
to hear more of his deep inward exper- - 


OUR BEST 


WORDS. Re 


ience. Nevertheless, we respect his sin- 
cerity and admire his sterling and shin- 
ing virtues. Now that. bis earthly career 
is closed, we shall treasure in grateful 
memories whatsoever things were pure, 
good, true and lovely in his life and 
character, Thank God that sueh a one 
has lived! Thank God that he exempli- 
fied so much of the truth which the great 
Master of morals and religion lived and 
died to establish. Such a man cannot 
die. He has entered into a richer and 
more glorious life. 

Such a life as this man has lived isa 
rebuke to many of us who claim to be- 
lieye more and better things. And after 
all, how do we’ know :all he believed, 
how strong, pure, hearty, was his faith. 
To afriend who was anxious to hear some 
more testimony from him on religion, he 
said in his modest way, “I have astronger 
faith in God than you:” by which he 
meant to express his implicit confidence 
that the Being who made and loyes all, 
is absolutely good and could be trusted 
to harm none of his children. It was the 
same faith of the good Catholic Saint 
Bernard who said: “No harm in this uni- 
verse can come to me but the harm I do 
myself,” God can wrong no one. 

I like to believe that today our 
Brother Peterson has been greeted 
by his old commander in the army 
of the Union. There he is welcomed 
by Grant and Lincoln, Logan, Garfield 
and the rest. There he has met his 
loved ones gone before, and there we 
may jointhem some glad, triumphant 
day. . . So we will not now say, “Good 
night,” but we would toil on more faith- 
ful to all the light we have until in some 
brighter clime we may say, “Good morn- 
ing!" 


“You are more than the world 
Though you are such a dot; 
You can love and think 

And the world can not.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
(From a Veteran Abolitionist and Unitarian. | 


Dear Brorurr Dovrsir:—In_ my 
loneliness I take up my pen to send you 
a brief missive. lama ‘‘contraband”—a 
little out of line—and yet thank God 
still enjoying a good share of the spirit 
and inspiration of .ante-bellum days. 
Alas, how haye the “old guard” fallen. 
One by one, our comrades have passed 
over the river. 

L have before me a last. letter from our 
yeterun brother, Rey. Sumner Lincoln, 
who recently joined the army of God’s 
heroes, the other side. Blessed be his 
memory. As his words are pregnant for 
the hour let me quote a few:— 

Witton, N.H., July 27, 1886. 

My Drar Otp Frrenp:—Among “Our 
Best Words,” of July 15th issue, I notice 
some of your good words of July 15th 
issue, which I regard with interest, hay- 
ing the true Christian ring of former 
days; proving your heart to be still true 
to the Master and the cause of humanity. 
1 was glad our words have met again in 
thesame paper as of yore—still breath- 
ing a spirit of Christian fellowship. How 
strange that men do sometimes rush into 
such wild and ruinous extremesin the 
abused name of liberty, and become fixed 
toa nothing but love of change, foreyer 
learning, but never coming toa knowl- 
edge of the truth—tossed about under 
the influence of an ‘‘anti-creed mania!” 
running mad at the came of Christ and 
the distinctive features of his religion— 
and still claiming to be Unitarians. I 
was glad to see your words so well show- 
ing up the absurdity of their excuse. t! 
think genuine Unitarian Christians will 
throw to the breeze more widely their 
colors and prove that they are not 
ashamed of Christand his words. It 
has seemed to me for some time that the 
cause of Unitarian Christianity was suf- 
fering from the bad foreign matter that 
has been gathering around it having 
loose and low views of Christ. For this 
reason I have spoken in defence of what 
I regarded as true and higher views. 
Two of my essays I send you. I do not 
often appear in the pulpit now, so I 
write some for the press. 

The Christian cause shares most fully 
in my ever strengthening faith, love and 
devotion, and I feel sad that sach indif- 
ference and opposition exists concerning 
it. Tet me know how you feel on this 
subject. I have entered into my 88th 
year and am quite well. 

Ever your friend, 
1. Sumner Linco, 

‘Thus, theugh dead, speaks our dear 
brother in affection and love. He has 
been gathered in a green old age, to the 


forter. And be sure to print at the close|morals and 


that blessed and unspeakable gem, 


Whittier’s “ternal Goodness.” ‘As for 
myself, isolation and sadness ‘ number 


my passing hours. 


I long for household faces gone, 
For vanished smiles | long, . 
The-Lord hath led my dear ones oh, 
And he can do no wrong.” 


Oh, how precious is a tru 


in Jesus Christ, the chief cornerstone. |tianity which consists in supreme 


6 liberal faith | val of pure Christianity, the Chris-| any dogma. 


personal integrity; in this country and left sorrowful 
he plead for a revival of fair deal-| memories not for lack of preaching 
ing and truth speaking between | for or against the Trinity, Predes- 
man and man; he plead for tem-|tination, Water Baptism or any 
|perance and righteousness to be|other kind of ism, however proper 
established in all the land; in this may be in its order, and 
short, he plead for a genuine revi- I say nothing now for or against 
But what we need, 
most of all, is a genuine reviyal of 


“Thanks to God who hath begotten us}|oye to God and love of thy neigh- practical, every day religion—a 


again unto lively hope of a resurec- 
tion from the dead to an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled and that fadeth 
pot away.” 
. Yours fraternally, | 
. W. Sracy. 
Milford, Mass., Sept. 10, 1890 


We hope to reprint an edition of the lish the kingdom of God on earth. 


little book “Light. Out of Darkness” 
whenever we get subscribers © for suf- 
ficient number of copies to pay 


expenses of printing and binding. We| on. 


shall send out circulars for this purpose 
soon.—Ep., O. B. W. 


Weightier Matters. 


A PLEA FOR OUR COMMON CHRIS-\derland or any of the ministers other out of the kingdom. 


TIANITY. 


Extract from a sermon by Rev. Bae oe 
Douthit preached in the Unitarian 
Shelbyville Ill,, Sunday evening Sept. 
7th 1890. 
rext:—“For ye pay tithes of mint and 

anise and cummin, and have omitted the 

weightier matters of the law, justice, 
mercy and faith.” 

here was an Huglish Arch- 
bishop named John Tillotsou who 
lived 200 years ago. He was a 
thinker, scholar, honest man and a 
jiberal Christian—away ahead of 
that age in his ideas of Christian- 
ity. “he greatest charm of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson’s composition,” 
writes Macaulay in his ‘‘History of 
England,” “is derived from the 
benignity and candor which appear 
in every line and which show forth 
not less. conspicuously in-his. life 
than in his writings.” This good 
Archbishop cried aloud against 

he sinsin the church and the 

state of his day, and plead might- 
ily for pure, practical, every day 
religion. 

To the petty, bigoted religion- 
ists of his day, who made more of 
points of difference in doctrine 
than of righteousness and the 
charity that abideth forever, the 
good Archbishop said: 

“Deluded people! that do not 
consider, that the greatest heresy 
in the world is a wicked life, 
because it isso directly and fun- 
damentally opposite to the whole 
design of the Christian faith and 
religion; and that do not consider, 
that God will sooner forgive: a nan 
a hundred defects of his under- 
standing than one fault of his will.” 

Very sensible talk, most Chris- 
tians would now say. And yet for 
that kind of preaching the good 
Archbishop was denounced by 
many religious people of his day 
as an atheist, deist, and preacher 
of dangerous doctrines. 

So dullhave some of Jesus’ disei- 
pies been in every age of the world; 
and this, despite the Masters re- 
buke of bigotry and his last prayer 
with and for his disciples: 

“Neither pray 1 for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on me 
through their word, that they all may be 


one, as thou Father. art in me, and [in 
thee, that they also may be one in us: 


| that the world may believe that thou 


hast sent me, (See John 17: 20, 21.) 
A certain preacher went to the 


Liberal Christian basket meeting} mitted often through ignorance of 


at Lithia Springs,Sunday, August 


24, 1890, and heard Rev. J.T. Sun-| them. 


actual |tacles to find fault with that ser- in 


bor as thyself. In that sermon religion that makes pure hearts, 
Mr. Sunderland uttered not one clean habits and sterling morals— 
word. of unkindness toward any a religion that helps to self-con- 
Christian people., On the contrary, trol, a religion that makes better 
he gave enthusiastic recognition husbands and wives, better fathers 
of all’ sincere endeavors to estab- and mothers, better sons and 
daughters, and better neighbors 
and citizens. 
O, men andbrethren, we are 

a thousand times more 
danger from faults of the will, 
moral heresies, political corrup- 
tions, and unbridled lusts and 
appetites, than we are of un- 
soundness about doctrines and 
and isms concerning which theo- 
logians wrangle and turn each 
These 
are not “the weightier matters 
of the law, justice and mercy and 
faith.” Let us take to heart good 
Archbishop ‘Tillotson’s _ words: 
“God will sooner forgive man a 
hundred defects of his understand- 
ing than one fault of his will.” 

O, that we were always brave 


Surely, any Christian man must 
‘have looked through queer spéc- 


Nevertheless, the preacher 
referred to, whom we must believe 
is a good man in earnest, on 
hearing that sermon, instead of 
coming forward and cultivating 
the acquaintance of Brother Sun- 


who took part in the meeting and 
who would have been glad to clasp 
his hand and talked with him face 
to face—instead of acting thus 
neighborly and saying “Amen!” to 
this sermon pleading for a needed 
revival in religion, as did minis- 
ters present of other denomina- 


tions, the said preacher hied off to and true to show our. colors, 
a chapel in the vicinity and began for truth-speaking, for righteous: 
a series of revival meetings of his laws, for blessed homes, for 


just judgements, for freedom from 
selfishness, ignorance and preju- 
dice;ina word, for more holiness, 
or wholeness, as I like to mean by 
amuch misunderstood word! O, 
for more of the hfe of God in the 
and made the air of heaven mur- soul of man and more of the spirit 
ky against Methodists, Presbyte- of the Master in conduct and 
rians, Unitarians; he made con- character! O, that we were all 
fusion worse confounded. with | ™ore ready with heart and hand 
“pints of Scriptur,” to prove that to help each other in living for 
no one could be fit for heaven with- the weightier matters instead of 
out being dipped under water; showing ourantagonism and preju- 
he really seemed to judge others dices and judging others unjustly. 


unfit for the kingdom by the differ- O, that press, pulpit and pew 
eneit would make less of sectarian 


differences and thunder more 
against moral heresies, private and 
public heresies that cause the state 
to stagger as a drunken man and 
the church to limp and falter as a 
lame man to walk! 


own kind. Night after night, for 
more than a week he contended that 
he was right and all other Chris- 
tian sects wore wreng. He raved 
at heresy, that is at “hearsay” about 
folks who don’t agree with him, 


“A bair ‘twixt south ard southwest.” 


Now in the name of common 
sense, to go no higher, instead of 
all this beating the air in a pulpit 
fight against others equally honest 
and consistent, why don’t this 
zealous brother spend his strength 
and zeal in preaching temperance 
and righteousness to his congrega- 
tion? If he believes in Christian 
unity and co-operation, par ex- 
cellence, as heclaims, why doesn’t 
he set anexample by seeking agree- 
ments instead of disagreements 
with other Christian people! There 
are doubtless those in his congre- 
gation, who are more or less vic- 
tims of the drink habit and other 
vices. There are many homes 
thereabouts that are made deso- 
late and miserable by strong drink, 
and many-young and old who are 
in the way of death because of sins 
that are too often winked at in the 
pulpit. Bailot box bribery by 
money and whisky, gambling, 
Sabbath breaking are other prey- 
aleutsins in this country. Young 
people are being sent to the insane 
asylum and to the grave by secret 
vices. Unmentionable crimes 
against motherhood and unborn 
children are committed even by 
members of churches, and com- 


What ought not to be used asa 
beverage, ought not to be sold as 
such. What the good of the com- 
munity requiresus to expel, no 
man has a moral right to supply.— 
William Ellery Channing. 
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what the preacher ought to tell 
Our graveyards are peo- 


higher life, to finish the good figbt of 
faith and enjoy the crown of glory. And 
now, dear editor, let me resume the ob- 
ject of my letter. Please let me know 
about the precious book—“Light Out of 
Darkness.” Are wé to have another 


~ edition? And when? It is wanted. Do. 


you design publishing the same soon? 


Hungry, afflicted souls want it asa com- 


derlandof Anr Arbor,Mich., preach | pled with those whose shades rise 
on the “Need of a True Revival of|up to testify of some who might 
Religion.” In that sermon Mr.|havs been yet living to bless hap- 
Sunderland plead for a revival in|py homes if professing Christians 
the principles of the Sermon on|had done their duty and always 


the Mount and the Golden Rule—| practiced and voted as they prayed | 


a revival in Christian charity,/and preached. Hosts have gone 
social and political purity, public'down to the grave prematurely 


- 


Tue UNITARIAN stands for a religion as devont 
as it is free, as consecrated as it is rational, on 
fire with enthusiasm of humanity and missionary 
zeal. Itseeks to draw ther all men, of ~what- 
soever sect or name, who hold on the one hand 
to untrammelled thought, and on the other the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
immortal hope, and discipleship to Christ. 


No religious periodical in America has abler 
writers. ' So : aoe \ 
Boston Orriox, 141 Franklin | n Office, — 

ANN ARBOR, MrowIGAN. aoe wk 
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Home @ircle | 


“The Little Church Around the 
Corner.” 


The useful career and unblem- 
ished character of George Holland 
will be recalled by all who knew 
him. He lived a bright and cheer- 
ful spirit, in this world for eighty ! 
years, for time could not age his | 
youthful heart. He was the mer-| 
riest man leverknew. . . 

Upon the announcement of the’ 
death of George Holland, I called: 
at the house of his family, and; 
found them in great grief. 


The: 
sister of Mrs. Holland informed i 
me that they desired the funeral 
to take place from the church, as 
many of Mr. Holland’s friends 
would like to mark their love and 
respect for him by their attend- 
ance, and that the house in which 
the family lived was too small to 
receive the large gathering of 
people that would be likely to 
assemble. The lady desired me 
to call upon the pastor of her own 


church, and request him to officiate | 


at the service. Ll at once started 
in quest. of the minister, taking 
one of the sons of Mr. Holland 
with me: On arriving at the 
house I explained to the reverend 
gentlemen the nature of my visit, 
and the arrangements were made 
for the time and place at which 
the funeral was to be held. Some- 
thing, 1 ean scarcely say what, 
gave me the impression that I had 
best mention that Mr. Hollund was 
an actor. I did so in a few words. 
and concluded by presuming that 
probably this fact would make no 


Late Hours For Children. 


DR. FLORENCE H. ATWATER KING. 


The old adage of 

“Early to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and 

wise,” 

is true of children even much more 
than of grown persons from the fact 
that their entire systems are mach 
more susceptible to the evil action 
of anything not in completeadiarm- 
ony with the laws of health. The 
miud, as well as the body, requires 
its intervals of rest in order to 
recuperate after being exercised. 


We see, too, why it is best that the 
mind should obtain rest during 
the hours of darkness, as provided 
by nature. Perfect rest’ can be ob- 
tained only under these conditions. 
When sleep occurs at other times 
it is only partly satisfactory, and 
sometimes the person feels more 
weary after such sleep than before. 
It is a noted fact that persons who 
work at night and sleep during 
the day-time soon break down 
in health, anc it is almost sure to 
be of some nervous disease—being 
frequently what is known as “neu- 
rasthenia’” or nerve postration. 
More especially is this the case if 
the person is of a nervous tempera- 
ment. 

Children, their brains being 
jmuch more tender than that of 
adults, need their rest at the 
| Proper time, or great damage may 

be done them, both in dwarfing 
their minds and in causing dis- 
eases of the nervous system, which 
may either produce death or lay 
the foundation for life-long misery. 
The peopie of Americaare much 
more prone to nervousness and 


- difference. 1 saw, however, by the 
restrained manner of the minister 
and an unmistakable change in the 
expression of his face that it would 
make, at least to him, a great deal 
of difference. After some hesita- 
tion he said that he would be com- 
pelled, if Mr. Holland had been 
an actor, to decline holding the 
service at the church. 

While his refusal to perform the 
funeral rites for my old friend 
would have been a shock under 
ordinary circumstances, the fact 
that it was made in the presence 
of the dead man’s son was more 
painful than I cen describe. I 
turned to look at the youth, an 
saw that his eyes were filied with 
tears.. He stood as one dazed 
with a blow just realized; as if 
he felt the terrible injustice of a 
reproach upon the kind and loving 
father who had often kissed him 
in his sleep, and had taken him on 
his knee when the boy was old 
enough to know the meaning of 
the words, and told him to grow 
up to be an honest man. I was 
hurt for my young friend, and in- 
dignant with the man—too much 
so to reply; and I rose to leaye 
the room with a mortification that 
I can not remember to have felt 
before or since. I paused at the 
door and said: 

“Well, sir, in this dilemma is 
there no other church to which 
you can direct me, from which my 
friend can be buried?” ° 

He replied that “there was a 
little chureh around the corner’ 
where I might get it done; to 
which I answered: 

“Then, if this be so, God bless 
‘the little church around the 
corner; ” and so I left the house. 

The minister had unwittingly 
performed an important christen- 
ing, and his baptismal name of 


“The Little Church around the 


Corner” clings to it to this day.— 


Joseph Jefferson, in the Century. 
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nervous diseases than any other 
nation, and undoubtedly one great 
cause is, that they are allowed 
while children to keep late hours. 
Their parents love to make little 
men and women of them when they 
jare in reality only babies. Chil- 
| dren require also much more. rest 
i adults, because they have not 
only to recuperate the tissue which 

has been used up, but they must 

furnish enough that the mind may 

grow and become larger than. be- 

fore. 
Hence the child must have a 
| great deal more rest and sleep than 


_{the adult,in order that nature may 


have more time in which to ac- 
complish this greater work. When 
we allow children to remain up in 
the evening as long as, grown peo- 
ple, we are not only sowing seeds 
for their future misery by a de- 
ranged nervous system (a condi- 
tion which can produce more pain 
and suffering than any other) but 
we are robbing them of the growth 
of brain, and thus deadening their 
intellects, making them less intel- 
ligent than nature would other- 
wise make them. And all this 
simply for our gratification for a 
short time! O, the selfishness! O, 
the stupidity! O, the sinfulness of 
the parent who thus treats the 
poor innocent and helpless child! 
In many cases it wonld be far 
more charitable to beat out its 
brains with a club, and thus end 
its misery forever. 


* Thre practice of taking children 
to theatres, to balls, suppers, etc., 
where they have to remain up till 
a jate hour, is entirely contrary 
to nature; and the excuse that the 
children “ike to go, and I don’t 
like to refuse them anything which 
I myself enjoy,” simply shows. 
that the child has been allowed to’ 
acquire an unnatural habit which 
should be discontinued immedi- 
ately. Em 

The practice of giving children’s 


parties in the evening, where they | by letting the world know that we 


are taught to act like miniatura 
men and women, is so contrary to 
nature, that I wonder it was ever 
allowed by a civilized human be- 
ing. Let them have © afternoon 
parties on the lawn, or somewhere 
where they can romp and play all 
they please. If this soils their 
fine clothes, all the better, for then 
you can have others made that are 
more suitable. . But at any- rate, 
let them be children while they are 
children, for it is only in this that 
they are perfectly happy. 


A False Standard. 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


Nothing can be more fatal to 
purity of life in either sex than 
the idea that a young man may 
sow “wild oats,” and still be a 
“first rate good fellow,’ and 
worthy of positions of trust and 
responsibility in society; and the 
fact that such a notion prevails, 
is further evidence of the lowered 
moral tone of society to which we 
have already referred. It will be 
a happy day to the cause of moral- 
ity when society says to the young 
man who lapses from virtue, as it 
does tothe young woman under 
the same circumstances, “You have 
forfeited your right to honor and 
respect. You have violated one of 
the plainest laws of God and man. 
You have become a social leper, 
and are likely to spread vile moral 
contagion more potent for evil 
than the venom of a rattlesnake, 
or the contagious virus of small- 
pox or cholera. Hence, unless 
yourepent and reform, and earn a 
right to the confidence of the good 
and pure, you must be an oxteast 
from society, subjected to a social 
quarantine which will effectively 
prevent the contamination of your 
fellows.” 

Let young women demand of 
young men who wish to become 
their husbands, the same unbleim- 
ished purity which is required of 
them, and we may hope for an im- 
provement, atleast, in the man- 
ners and morals of the youth of 
the rising generation. 


vV————_ 


The Universalist Church net a 
“Catch-all.” 


We need to feel and to make the 
world understand that we are not 
a “catch-all” for every person who 
has rejected the old hell and dam- 
nation theory. I know that our 
creed lines are so loose and our 
spirit of* toleration so great that 
almost everything from Calvinism 
to Ingersollism, and worse, is 
preached in our name. So I do 
not wonder we are called atheists, 
infidels, materialists, ete., al- 
though all of these epithets are far 
from our true position. But not- 
withstanding these few skyrocket 
theorists and an occasional faint 
display of theological pyrotechnics 
within our lines, we do and should 
stand for a faith and line of work 
distinct and clearly defined. There 
should be no doubt as to what we, 
as a denomination, believe and 
stand for. I protest against every 
professor of liberal thought,—that 
vague term which more often 
means liberal thoughtlessness,— 
against persons believing nothing 
in particular, and seldom ever at- 
tending any church. or recognizing 


our ministers, except to be married’ 
or buried; I protest, 1 say, against | 


such people being called Universal- 


ists any more than they are Bap- 


tists, and they are not worthy the 
name. And I believe we can do our 
denomination good loyal service 


do not own nor fellowship such non- 
believers.—Rev. A. B. Claurch. 


The same may be said of a Uni- 
tarian church. Ae 


It is not for the kings to drink 
wine, nor for princes strong drink, 
lest they drink and forget the law, 
and prevert the judgment of any 
of the afflicted.— Bible. 


MBAR TILES THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, , 


4 tos 
Unitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
fi ves aid. to worthy but indigent students; tuition: 
books, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test required; full course is three years. 
school year 38 weeks; school opens September 
29th; six professors; library. of seventeen 
thousand volumes; located in a beautiful 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Prof, GEO. L, CARY, fs 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ELEMENTS UF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 


SAMUEL C. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best Worps, Shel 
byville, Illinois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 
copy or 25c. per dozen. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Founded 1525; Incorporated 1847. 


Tus Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825. Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. 


Ist. To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 

2d. To produce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. 

3d, To publish and distribute hooks and 
tracts, inculeating correct views of seligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 
opportunity of being acquainted with Christian 
truth. 

4th. To supply m‘ssionaries, especially in such 
parts of our county us ure destitute of a stated 
ministry. 

5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
hereafter seem expedient,—such us contributions 
in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries, 
or in aid of building churches. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


' BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M. A, 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS. 


The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 

The Men who wrote it. 

Its Relation to the Times from which it came. 

Its Progressive Character. 

How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. ; 

The Nature of its Inspiration, 


Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of both 
the Old andthe New Testaments. 


Its Fallibility or Infallibility, 
Analogies between it and the other Great Sacred 
Books of the World. 
PRESS NOTICES. 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us 
the cream of the cream of the best thought and 
scholarship upon these subjects.”—Chicago Times 


“The author has approached his subject in the 
most reverent spirit, and let shine in his little 
work the best lights of modern Biblical litera- 
ture.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“Ican most heartily recommend this capital £ 
work.” —RosBertT COLLYER. 


“We knovy of no other book which presents in 
a clear, brief, popular way, such a scientific, 
rational, reverent and tender study of a grea 
cobleer ee Bible.” —Unitarian Heruld (Eeng- 
and.) 


May be ordered from the office of “The Unita- 
rian,’’ Ann Arbor, Michigan, or any book-store, 


JESUS: CHRIST 


OR 


ee Oe Bre DS. 
Which Do You Believe? 
A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT? 
Third Edition, 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther's — 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitayian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians He- 
lieve? God's Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell **Purposed” from the Beginning What 
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-QUR BEST WORDS. | 

FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 
a qmiih Teste Christ ae Panda in Sachin tid Hes 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor ‘ 


“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


PERMS.—BSingle copy, one year, 
Vive copies,75 cents each, - - - 
Ten copies, 65 centseach, - - -_ - 
(2 And one to the getter up of the club. 

_ fifty copies to one address, — - 

7-Specimen copy sent free. 
J.L. DOUTHIT, Pab'r, 
Shelbyville, D1. 


- = 25,00 


CHRIST’S WORD OF LOVE, 
Beneath the shadow of the cross, 


As earthly hopes remove, 
His new commandment Jesus gives,— 
His blessed word of love. 


O bond of union, strong and deep! | 
O bond of perfect peace! __ | 


Not even the lifted cross can harm, 
If we but hold to this. 


Then, Jesus, be thy spirit ours; 
And swift our feet shall move 
To deeds of pure self-sacrifice, 
And the sweet tasks of love. 
—Samwuel Longfellow. 
There are two sides to every 
question—the wrong side and our 
side.—Terre Haute Hxpress. 


Going Back to the Source. 


Prof. Huxley has. lately given 
his opinion of the results of origi- 
nal, intelligent Bible study: “Its 
teachings (the Bible’s) are infin- 
itely superior to those of the sects, 
who are just as busy now as the 
Pharisees were 1800 vears ago, in 
smothering them under the pre- 
cepts of men, It 1s certain to my 
mind that the Bible contains within 
itself the refutation of nine-tenths 
of the mixture of sophistical meta- 
physics, and old world superstition 
which has been piled around it by 
the so-called Christians of late 
times. It is clear that the only 
immediate and ready antidote of 
the poison, which has been mixed 
with Christianity, to the intoxica- 
tion and delusion of mankind, lies 
in copious draughts from the unde- 
filed spring.” 


pS ee ae 


Leadership. 


Good leadership is the one great 
lack in our parishes. For the want 
of this we have dormant societies. 
The success of our cause in many 
places depends on the courage, 


But where there is no one to go 
ahead a society disintegrates and 
dies. Too many of our churches 
act or the precept “What is every- 


| human character will grow and 


- His instruments.” 


_ Prof. John Stuart Blackie. has|body’s business is nobody’s.” If 
an article in. the September|we could have our faith embodied 
“Forum” the animus of “which is|in one man or woman in each par- 
that moral assent ‘to Christianity |ish in our jurisdiction we should 
is a much higher type of faith than| have the gospel of Unrversalism 
mere intellectual conviction. | preached in every church. One 
Fitts man of faith is worth more in keep- 
ing up religious services than an 
army of agnostics. One live, be- 
lieving and devoted woman will do 
more for a parish than a hundred 
|dead men.— Christian Leader. 


_ One great reason why the prin- 
ciples of. Universalism are no bet- 
ter understood is because the doc- 
trine is not sufficiently taught; 
and if I had my way, I would put 
Universalist literature into every 
reading-r90m, hotel and other} | 
public place.—Hon. H. W. Par- 


ker. ag et In Dr: J. C. Adam’s opening ser- 

_ Says Dr. Lyican Abbott: “All}mon in All Soul’s Church, Brovk- 
things that mould human tife may lyn, N. Y., he gave utterance to the 
Diner bhe xuan lived Ou. Lhd following practical truths: 


tools are. nothing, but the build-|~ , 2 * : 
ing; and that which God is build-| 1axation without representation, 


ing is manhood. . ..._ Churches, | YOU remember, in the time of the 
creeds, nations may disappear, but | "evolutionary struggle, was  de- 
nounced as wrong and unjust. So 

it was. So is representation with- 
out taxation equally wrong -and 
equally unjust. Ii your power in- 
creases so does your responsibility. 
oe If you are a bigger man you have 

. The radical evil in the Christian | got to do bigger work. “And, let 
_ dhurch everywhere is, that it has] me tell you, that for one minister, 
practically taught men that they |I propose to accept the logic of the 
Iwill assume my share 
, and I will do it to the 
last’ ounce of my strength. But 
‘you have got to do yours, too. A 
minister might. preach himself to 


Cooperation in Church Work. 


srow, because Godis begetting 
man and working out His ideal 
manhood, These things are but 


a h ‘a. eongregation, 

the laity gathered round 

sé'wh has drawn ‘by hi 
Se ge satet) : 


wer. ‘ 


AY 


d gave a hearty welcome to 


zealand astivity. of one. nersop,| 


death | in. the attempt to organize | 


church the church must go th 
people somehow or other, perhaps 
by some avenue yet unopened, it 
must find a way or make one to the 
heart of the masses. The best 
Way to get a man or woman into a 
church is to get children into that 
annex of the church known as the 
Sunday school. Hnlarge your in- 
strumentalities anc reach out after 
these people. I do not believe that 
because these methods wont work 
that new ones will also fail. Our 
manufacturers, for instanee, when 
they find that the old machinery is 
not adequate to the demands made 
upon it, get new machinery. The 
church is but an instrument, and 
it must conform to human condi- 
tions. 
tions is adaptation to the times in 
which the church is working. 


Take the Right Side. 


“So it is, and must be always, 
my dear boys. 
briel were to come down from 
beaven, and head a suecéssful 
rise against the most abominable 
and unrighteous vested 
which this poor old world groans 


his character for many years, prob- 
ably for centuries, not only with 
the upholders of said vested inter- 
est, but with the respectable mass 
of the people whom he delivered 
They. wouldn’task him to dinner, 
or let their names appear with his 
in the papers; they woald be very 
careful how they spoke of him’ in 
the palayeror at their clubs. What 
van we expect, then, when we have 
only poor, gallant, blundering men 
like Kossuth, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
and righteous causes which do not 
triumph in their hands; men who 
have holes enough in their armor, 
God knows, easy to be hit by re- 
spectabilities ‘sitting in their 
lounging chairs, and having large 
balances at. their bankers? “But 
you are’ brave, gallant boys, who 
hate easy chairs, and have no bal- 
ances or bankers: You only want 
to have your ‘heads'set straight; to 
take the right side: so bear in mind 
that majorities, especially respect- 
able ones, are nine times out of ten 
in the wrong; and that if you see 
# man or boy striving earnestly on 
the weak side, however wrong- 
headed or blundering he may be, 
you are not to go and join the ery 
againsthim. Ifyou can’t join him 
and help him and make him wiser, 
at any rate remember that he has 
found something in the - world 
which he will fight and suffer for, 
which is just what you have got to 
do for yourselves; and so think and 
speak of Lim 
Brown’s School Days, _ 


# 


And one of those condi- 


If the Angel Ga- 


interest 


the liquor sellers 
ne : 


geheoconld most.certginly lose) 


tenderly.” —Tom 


Vv failed : 
inie. | 
rH 


e| UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE WORK IN. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS: 

The “Unitarian” for October contains 
a lengthy account by “J.'T.S,” of “Uni- 
tarian Temperance Work in Southern 
Illinois.” 
(thonguslightly inaceuratein some de- 
tails) of what the editor of Our Best Words 
has been trying to do in this county, “J. 
'l’. S.” pays deserved tribute to our noble 
sister, Mrs. Ada H, Kepley, the talented 
lawyer and wife of a lawyer, Hon, Henry 
B. Kepley, of Effingham, Tiinois. We 
make room for the following from the 
“Unitarian:” 

Pass oyer now into Effingham county. 


| the next county south and east, and. we 
| find a condition of things searcely less 
jinteresting. In Effingham, the county 


seat, we have a woman, the wife of Mr. 
Henry B. Kepley, one of the leading and 
most highly respected citizens there, who 
is becoming almost as much of a power 
for temperance in Effingham eounty as 
is Mr. Douthit in Shelby county. She 
is the president of the county W. C. T. U..,. 
and is the most efficient W.0C. 'L. U.. 
worker in that part of the states For 
some years she has had in Effingham a 
Band of Hope of some seventy or eighty? 
children and young people with whom 
she meets weekly... For six years she bas® 
edited and published a monthly temper- 
ance paper; called““lhe Friend of Home,” 
which is earnest and ablé—the terror of 
and the liquor drinkers, 
jex-efaliow sick 

of the saloons and: the salvation of the- 
young. 

Mrs. Kepley is not an ordained minis- 
ter and hesitates on that account to- 
speak as much on religions subjects as. 
otherwise she would be glad todo. But 
on temperance themes she never tires of 
speaking, and her addresses are clear,. 
pointed and strong. She has held tem-: 
perance meetings in nearly every neigh-. 
borhood in. the county, speaking m> 
churches, school-houses, private parlors, 
vacant stores and workshops, and out 
doors. Few things are more interesting’ 
than to hear her tell her experiences ins 
this pioheer temperance work. As yet 
the saloon interest is terribly. dominant: 
in Effingham.county, bnt the temperance», 
canee is gaining steadily, andthe leader 
of it is this earnest Unitarian woman. 

I recently visited Shelbyville te assist 
Brother Douthit in some religious meet- 
ingsin his chureh and at Lythia Springs: 
a few miles away. Mrs.: Kepley was 
present and assisted us, We had thought 
to give ler ordination to the Unitarian: 
ministry, but several of the ministerial 
brethren whom Wwe wished to Assist were - 
either away from home ‘it was their: va- 
cation time) or else unable to come, and 
so the ordination was deferred to a fu- 
ture time. But some of these days we 
hope to give her, the hand of welcome 
into our ministerial fellowship. Sheis 
thoroughly with us in ‘her -convictions;,, 
but she is no controversialist; it 1s. im 
practical religious work that she is most 
interested; here she’ is strong. Her: 
temperance labors bring lér into con- 
stant contact with orthodoxy. Its nar- 
rowness and bigotries often hinder and 
trouble her, but she presses:right on and 
compels ‘all to respect her and her’ 
religion. : 
Unitarians should 


After a very gracious report. 
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Say a fellow is lazy, and 
othing worse remains to be said 
of him. Zdleness is the ship- 
wreck of chasity, and the root of 


all evil.—Rer, C. H. Spwr-| 


geon. 


The “Christian Register” on Serv- 
ing Two Masters. 

The article in this number en- 
titled “Can We Serve Two Mas- 
ters?” was clipped from the “Chris- 
tian Register’ in which it ap- 
peared as an editorial about ten 
years ago, as nearly as we can 
recollect. We have just found the 
clipping among some old scraps 
and, unfortunately, without date, 
so that we cannot give the exact 
time of its publication just now: 
However, the event that called 
forth that clear, ringing editorial 
in the only weekly organ of the 
Unitarian denomination in Ameri- 
ca, will be remembered by most 
Unitarians in this country. George 
Chainey, while pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Evansville, Indi- 
ana, had declared his disbelief in 
God or immortality; and several 
persons claiming to be trustees of 
that church, or members of that 
congregation, were attempting to 
wrest the church-property from its 
rightiul owners and Christian wor- 
shipers and turn it into a temple 
of agnosticism or Ingersollism. It 
was under such circumstances, as 
we understand, that “Unity” of 
Chicago, in pleading for the fel- 
lowship of such men as Mr. Chain- 
ey, asked the question: 


mortality or immortal night, may 
we not still preserye the ‘unity of 
the spirit in the bonds of peace’?” 

In the light of subsequent events 
in the Western Conference—events 
familiar to most of the readers of 
these pages—that editorial com- 
ment in the “Christian Register” 
upon that text of “Unity,” is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and sugges- 
tive. We make no further com- 
ment now and here, but we feel 
abundantly justified in reprinting 
the “Regiscer’s” editorial because 
of its very wise and pertinent sug- 
gestions. However, in view of the 
course of the “Christian Register” 


ry” 


“God or | 
no God, prayer or no prayer, im-| 


on an important issue during these 
late years, many who read “Can 
We Serve Two Masters?” will in- 
volunterily ask: Has the ‘‘Regis- 
ter” changed editors since that was 
written, or has the editor changed 
his mind? 


In His Name. 

The following editorial from a 
}carrent number of the “Christian 
| Union” expresses our convictions 
so thoroughly that we give it the 
| Space of our leaded editorial: 


| Edward Everett Hale’s beauti- 
‘ful story with the above title is 
| good Sunday reading asa prepara- 
_tion for the fall and winter church 
| Work. There is a tendency in cer- 
| tain quarters in our time to regard 
the name of Christ as a hindrance 
rather than a help to Christian 
work, and it is proposed to drop it 
‘altogether. In one of our ‘neigh- 
borhood guilds” a gentleman was 
jrecently invited to contribute a 
‘Song one Sunday evening. He 
proposed to sing “Come unto me, 
jall ye that Iabor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you ‘rest,’ 
| but the managers declined; it was 
a Christian song, and might preju- 
dice their work. This is a typical 
jillustration of the modern attempt 
|to do Christ’s work and exclude 
| Christ from all participation in it. 
We must not have religious wor- 
ship lest we offend Roman’ Catho- 
lics; nor name the name of Christ 
|lest we exclude Jews; nor refer 
with reyerence to God lest we ob- 
struct our way to the hearts of 
agnostics, 


Now, we have no word of dissua- 
| Sion fur those who are attemptin 

| to do good work without God. We 
jeven bid them God-speed. But 


adopting the methods of unre- 
iigion, Ifa man has no clear faith 
in God, immortality, Christ, but 
|does believe in purity, truth, and 
loye, let him do what he can in the 
name of his trinity of virtues. We 
would not forbid nor discourage 
him. But also let those of us who 
do believe in God, immortality, 
and Christ, do our work in the in- 
spiration of our more hopeful 
faith, and with frank avowal of it. 
It is not true that religious faith 
will prejudice the Protestant with 
|Roman Catholies, nor Christian 
| faith close the door of the Jewish 
| quarters against the Christian. All 
|men are by nature religious. And 
‘a true faith frankly avowed isa 
| passport, not a bar, to human souls, 
|The Roman Cathotic sister will 
find readier entrance into most 
|tenement houses than the woman 
‘of no faith, anda great deal readier 
jontrance than the woman who has 
a faith but thinks it necessary to 
disguise it. , ; : 


Jesus Christ has told us the pur- 
pose for which he came into this 
| world: “to proclaim glad tidings to 
|the poor; to heal the broken- 
hearted; to proclaim deliverance to 
the captives, and reccvering of 
sight to the blind, aud to set at 
liberty them that are bruised.” 
| Most of this work of philanthropy 
in the past has been done under his 
leadership and in his name, and it 
is not by abandoning his leader- 
ship or disavowing his name that 
this work can best be carried on in 
the future in any locality or among 
any class oz people. 

Every man who follows an evil 
life by rejecting good becomes his 


we do dissuade Christians from 


| Union” said: 


2 OUR BEST WORDS. 
_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


It is expected Senator Thomas W. 
Palmer of Michigan, will preside at the 
Unitarian Misstonary Mass Meeting in 
Chicago, Oct. 28-30. A very suggestive 
and practical’ program has “been © pre- 
pared which will be found elsewhere’ 


The Tllinois Universalist State Con- 
vention at Englewood resolved: “That 
it is our conviction that the time has come 
that the Christian church should declare 
itself in unequivocal terms against its 
most insidious foe, and demand at the 
hands of our legislators the destruction 
ofthe Ameriean saloon system, and the 
abolition of the liquor traffic.” 


Prof. Chas. A. Briggs, the Presbyter- 
ian iconoclast, says that Christian unity 
“has become one of the burning questions 
of the day.” 


Dr. E..E. Hale in writing in the 


training says: “So that to us, who have 
been in this business, there is something 
amazing to hear a clergyman say that he 
occupied a week in composing a sermon 


which was at the outside thirty-five | 


hundred words in length. One can 
understand absolute inability to do it at 
all; but no newspaper man understands 
how a man, who can. doit,can spend 
thirty-six hours in doing it.” 


The “Christian Union” in referring to 
the “unpardonable sin” throws light on 
that subject as follows: “No one has 
committed it who thinks that he has 
committed it. No one is dead who is 
conscious; consciousness is proof that he 
is living. The symptom of eternal sin is 
insensibility; he who is not insensible is 
not ia eternal sin.” 


Dr. McKenzie, at a late meeting of the | 


Congregational Club in Boston, where 
allthe sects had their representatives, 
said he hated the word “toleration.” We 
all exist, not by toleration, but by 
sovereign right. 


P. T. Barnum is developing a strong 
taste for literary work, and is busy nearly 
every day writing series of articles. ‘The 
great showman writes very easily and 
fluently, bis manuscript showing but few 
corrections, 


Professor Gretillat of the Free Church 
Theological Seminary of Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, in a recent volume of 
theology remarks: “Universalism, if not 
the end is at least the aim of God’s pur- 
pose in history.” 


At a late collection taken up by the 
Lynn, Mass., churches in aid of the City 
Hospital, the Universalist church con- 
tributed $250, the largest. amount of any 
church in the city. 


All the graduates from all the theolo- 
gicalseminaries in the country, about 


800 annually, are not enuugh to meet the | 


needs of any two of the largest denomi- 
nations, and the scarcity of supply in the 
Baptist and Presbyterian bodies has led 
to an animated discussion of the. pro- 
posed “short cut” in theological training. 
Some eminent ministers favoring “it, 
others opposing it. 


The “Watchinan” says: “The bracket- 
ing together of missionaries and rum as 
New England’s chief exports to Africa, 
tells a sad story of our favored land and 
predicts a dark and troubled future for 
Africa. 


It is estimated that the enforcement of 
the Russian edict against the Jews will 
send at least two hundred thousand of 
| those people to this country, ; 


The action of the Boston Congrega- 
tional ministers’ meeting in inviting sev- 
erai voted Unitarian ministers to take 
part in its proceedings, for the year, is 
being received with raised eye-brows in 
certain quarters, but we presume noth- 
ing more serious than this will come 
of it. 


Who can not subscribe to these words 
from Bishop Foster’s “Studies in 'lhe- 
ology”? ‘‘We attach no importance to 
any position simply because we hold it, 
or because many others agree with us, or 
because it is called Christian, or because 


atheists, or agnostics, or skeptics of any 
kind; but all importanco to the question, 
Isit true? Truthis truth, no matter who 
holds or doubts it; and that which is not 
true is worthless,no matter who stands 
sponsor forit. Belief is better than dis- 
belief only when truth is with it. 
is better than faith when faith can be 
shown to be misleading, or mere credul- 
ity. 


In a recent article on Methodism and 
the “New Orthodoxy,” the “Christian 
“But it seems to us that 


own devil ana makes his own hell.14),. history, genius and dogma of Meth- 


—C. G. Ames. 


odism agree in guaranteeing to thought 


. 


- . ” f | 
Foram on’ the benefit; of. newspaper jis the history of the now famous tract, 


those who refuse it are called infidels, or | 


} 


Doubt | Ch 


its rightful freedom, and to individual 
thinkers the privilege of restating old 
truths in terms of new knowledge and 
enlarged faith.” 


The “Universalist” gives the following 
account of the origin of the tract, or arti- 
cle, entitled,*Why Iam a Universalist,’ 
of which four large editions have already 
been issued: ‘“T'be tract was printed in 
the “Christian World” of London, a lib- 
eral orthodox paper, and vas rendered 
especially timely by the publication a few 
weeks previously, of an article by a secu- 
Jarist, in which Christianity was held re- 
sponsible for the dogma of an eternal 
hell. The Barnum article was orginally 
written at the request.of. the late Allen 
Thorndike Rice, of the “North American 
Review,” and would have appeared in 
that periodical had it not been for the 
sudden death of Mr. Rice. When Mr. 
Barnum was in London he ordered the 
article sent to him, and through the influ- 
ence of Rey. Robert Spears, it was 
printed in the “Christian World.” This 


“Why Tam a Universalist.” 


AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. D, N. Hartley, lately entering our fellow- 
ship from the’ Congregational Church, at Malden, 
Ill.,has recently gone to North Platte. Neb., 
where it is hoped he may be kept at work for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Wimbish, a layman of the St. Paul Unitar- 
ian Church, has lately been energetically inter- 
ested in Postoffice Mission Work. Since last 
April he has sent out 2,600 tracts to about 500 per- 
sons to each of whom he afterward wrote. The 
replies were largely satisfactory coming from 
persons of thought and culture, some occupying 
prominent positions in life. 

Rey. Enoch Powell has been holding Unitar- 
ian services in Lincoln, Neb. There is already a 
Universalist Church here but there is enough 
Unitarians, it is believed, to form another liberal 
society. 

Rey. J. B. Barnhill, who has been at Mattoon 
has been compelled to cease preaching for a time 
on account of poor health. 

The Unitarians at Pomona, Cal., under the 
leadership of Rey. E. C. L. Browne, are moving to 
build a new church. 


The pastor of the Universalist Church at Ma- 
comb, IlJ., Rev. L. J. Dinsmore, is publishing a 
a helpfful ittle church paper called “Glad Tid- 
ings.”’ 

Rev. L. R. Daniels, state secretary of Michi- 
gan, has been preaching at Big Rapids, to good 
audiences. 

The Unitarian church at Geneva is making 
preparations for a semi-centennial celebration. 


Rev. Chas. J. Sage recently of the Congrega- 
tional church in Minnesota has lately been 
preaching in the Unitarian church at Sioux Falls 
and Des Moines. 


The new church edifice at Grand Haven, was. 
dedicated, Oct. 7, at session of the Michigan Con- 
ference. 


The Pacific Unitarian Conference in San Fran- 
cisco Sept. 14-18 was a very enthusiastic and 
practical session. Steps were taken toward the 
formation of a Divinity School at Berkeley, Cal., 
the seat of the State University. Also new mis- 
sionary plans were discussed and formulated. 


The American Unitarian Association at the 
September meeting made appropriations for 
missionary work amounting to $14,030 divided 
among twenty-six churches and agencies. 

‘A movement fora Unitarian Church at West 
Superior, Wis., promises su¢cess, A lot can be 
obtained worth $3,000, if a church shall be built 
upon it which shall be paid for. Rey. C.F, 
Niles, a native of Monroe, Wis., and lately from 
the Harvard Divinity School is now preaching 
there with a view of organizing a church, 


Rey. M. J. Savage of Boston while in the West 
Will preach at Duluth (Oct. 24) at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul (26th) and in Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 28th. 

The church in Boston in which Edward Ever- 
ett Hale entered upon his first pastorate and in 
which Bishop Huntington began his career as a 
preacher in that city is about to be demolished. 

Rex. W. R. G. Mellen of Uxbridge, Mass., has- 
accepted the position of Colorado State mission- 
ary tendered to him bythe directors of the Rocky 
Mountain Unitarian Conference. Mr. Mellen 
will preach in Unity Church, attend a meeting of 
the directors of the conference, and then pro- 
ceed to Colorado Springs. The care of the new 
society in that city will be his first charge. His 
salary is borne one-half -by the conference and 
one-half by the American Unitarian Association. 


A UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN CATE 

CHISM. | (Prepared for use in Mamiliesand . 
Spree tea y Jasper L. Douthit, pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
Shelbyville, Ill. Suggested in part from “A Free, 
Jhris‘San Catechism,” by Alfred Hood, of Eng- 
land. Price, 5 cents per copy. Reduction on 
quantities. Address 


OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville Ill. 


HA UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 

_ What they do not believe.—Third edition, — 
This is a statement Be Rey, J. L. Donthit, assist. 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America, Sent by mail at following rates 
One copy, 2c. 50 conies, 75¢. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, 111 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 


FORMAL REUNION OF THE SECTIONS DIVIDED 
BY THE WAR. 


‘I'here were over 500 people in attend- 
ance at the American Christian (some- 
times called “New Light”) sonference at 
Marion, Indiana, iast oveek, from all 
points of the United States and Canada. 
‘These people are Unitariansin theology. 
They take Christ as the one head of the 
Church and make Christian character the 
only test of fellowship. The most impor- 
tant subject considered at the recent 
conference was church union, and the 
most interesting feature was the return 
to the conference of the Southern wing, 
which broke away on account of sectional 
differences. ‘The conditions having been 
reported by a committee and ratified by 
the convention, a halt was called to ex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship to these 
wandering sheep from the Southern 
pastures. 

The widow of Dr. Summerbell, one of 
the pioneers of the church, was called to 
the platform by Dr. Long, President of 
Antioch College, who kissed the old 
lady and presented her as the only 
suryivor present of the convention held 
in Cincinnati in 1854, when the Southern 
Christians withdrew. 

This aged mother welcomed the South- 
ern members back to the fold and 
thanked God that she had lived to see the 
chasm bridged. The scene was highly 
affecting and there was scarcely adry eye 

_inthe house. The delegates from the 
North pressed forward and shook the 
hands of those from the South and the 
congregation sang “Blest be the tie that 
binds.” 


ILLINOIS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The following is the program of the thirtieth 
session of the Illinois Conference of Unitarian 
and other Independent Societies, to be heldat the 
First Congregational Church (Unitarian,) at Al- 
ton, 11., October 21-23, 1890. 


TUESDAY EVENING, OOTOBER 21. 

8:00 p. M.—Opening Service. Sermon by Rev. 
‘T. B. Forbush, Western Superintendent for A. U. 
A. Chicago, Il. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 22. 


9:00 A. M.—Devotional Meeting led by Rey. S. 
B. Loomis, Monmouth, Ll. 

10:00 A. M.—Business: Appointment of Com- 
mittees, Report of Officers, Reading Communica- 
tions. 

11:00 A. M.—“The Influence of Liberal Thought 
on Current Orthodox Preaching,” by E. South- 
worth, Attorney at Law, Litchfield, Ill. Discuss- 
ion by Rey, H. D. Stevens and others. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2:00 P. M.—“Steps by which I Became a Uni- 
tarian,’’ by Rey. F. H. York, Moline, ll. (Given 
by Special Request.) 

:30 P. M.—Address by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

00 P. M.—*‘Our New Choir,” by Rev. L. J. 
Duncan, Sheffield, Il], 

3:30 P. M,—*Teaching Religion in Our Public 
Schools, by our President, Geo. P. Brown, Bloom- 
ington,.ll. Discussion opened by Rev. 8. B. 
Loomis, Monmouth, Ill., others following. 

7:30 P. M.—Sermon by Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, Chi- 
cago, Ll. 

THURSDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 23, 


9:06 A. M.—Devotional Meeting led by Rey. H 
T. Root, Hinsdale, I]. 

9:30 A. M.—Business: Reports of Committees, 
Annual Election of Officers. 

10:00 A. M.—General Discussion on Missionary 
Work, opened by a paper from Rey. J. R. Effing- 
er, Secretary of the Western Conference, Chicago, 


11:00 A. M.—"The Broad Church,” by Rey. H. 
A. Westall, Bloomington, Il]. Discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


2:00 P. M.—*The Church as a Factor in Social 
Development,”’ by Emma Powers, Quincy, Ill. 

2:30 P. M,—‘’Three Distinctions in Worship: 
Theistic, Christian and Ethical,’’ by Rev. J.C. 
Learned, St. Louis, Mo. Discussion led by Rev. 
J. Vila Blake, Chicago, Ill. | 

3:30 P, M.—**Pare Christianity,’ by Rev. C. F. 
Bradley, Quiney, Ul. 

_ OFFIOERS OF THE CONFERENCE: 
President—Gxo. P. Brown, Bloomington, JI]. 
Secretary—Kty. CHESTER COVELL, Buda, Il. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. C. Dow, Chicago, IL. 

INVITATION. 

The Unitarian Church at Alton extends a cor- 
dial welcome to all the sister churches of the 
State, and to all Universalist and other Indepen- 
dent Liberal Churches who may wish to attend 
the State Conference. The hospitality of our 
homes is freely offered to all delegates and visit- 
ors. ‘‘Here let no man be stranger.” ; 

Delegates on arrival at the depot will be met by 
the Reception Committee, and either assigned to 
places of entertainment or taken to the church, 
where the Hospitality Committee will assign 
them. All who expect to attend the Conference 
are requested to notify the pastor at the earliest 
possible date. . D. STEVENS, Pastor. 

x In behalf of the Church. 

The Unitarian Church is at the corner of Third 
and Alby streets, two squares north and one 
ba hed east from the depot. 

he Chicago & Alton, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and Indianapolis & St. Louis railroads all 
enter the Alton depot. 


1. Finding the Field. Rev. Enoch Powell, 
‘Topeka. 2. The Gospel to Preach. Rev. Reed 
Stuart, Detroit. 3. Organizing the Kingdom of 
God. Rev. T. Jefferson Volentine, Duluth, Dis- 
hp to be led by Rev. J. E. Roberts, Kansas 


ity . 2 

3:00 P. M.—Meeting of Delegates or Officers of 
the various Conferences to form the Conference 
Association, Ny 

8:00 P, M.—General Topic: _The Unitarian 
Ministry. 1.°The Need of Ministers. Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Boston. 2. How shall the 
Need be Met— a. From Outside Sources. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Buffalo. b. From a Mississippi 
Valley School. Rey. 8. ™. Crothers, St. Paul. c. 
From the Improved Meadville School. Rev. 
John Snyder, St. Louis. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 


10,00 A. M.—Devotional Meeting, Led by Rev. 
Mila F. Tupper, La Porte. n 

10:30 A, M.—General Topic: Some Missionary 
Agencies. 1. Work so Far Done by the Women. 
Mrs. Charles L. Moss, St. Louis. 2. Postottice 
Missions: Fruits and Failures. Miss Ellen M. 
Gould, Davenport, 3, The Work of Supervision. 
Rey. Geo. A. Thayer, Cincinnati. Discussisn to 
be led by Rey. Dr. H. W, Themas, Chicago. _ 

: : :00 to 2:00 P. M.—Lunch in Parlors of Unity 
Sharch, 

3:00 P, M.—General Topic; Charch Work. 1. 
The Sunday School. Rev. Eliza'l. Wilkes, Sioux 
Falls. 2. Social Life of the Church, Rey.8. A. 
Eliot, Denver. 3. The Church Club. Rev. H. D. 
Maxson, Menomonie. Discussion to be led by 
Rev. H. A. Westall], Bloomington. 

8:00 P. M.—General Topic; The Layman’s Re- 
sponsibility. 1. What we Owe the Church. Hon, 

. &. McKeighan, St. Louis. 2. Business Methods 
in Church Work, Hon. Robert A. Sankey, 
Wichita. 8. Helping the Minister. Prof. J. W. 
Cook, Illinois Normal University. 4. The Ser- 
mons Needed. Gov. Austin Blair, Jackson, Mich. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Unity Church, Chicago, cordially invites the 
Unitarians of the West to this Missionary Muss 
Meeting, and takes pleasure in extending its hos- 
pitality to all delegates however informally 
appointed. ‘Those desiring entertainment will | 
confer a favor by sending their names at once 
to Rev. T. G. Milsted, Unity Church, Chicago. | 
On reaching the City, friends will go directly to 
the chure!i, Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place, 
accessible from the center of the city by State or 
Clark street cars going north. The principal 
hotels will give reduced rates to those who prefer 
to make such arrangements, and this can be done 
by letter to Rev. T. G. Milsted. | 

In kehalf of Unity Church, | 
'Y. G. MrusTEb, Pastor. 
INVITATION, 

All persons interested in the growth and pros- 
perity of our Unitarian churches are earnestly 
and cordially invited to attend this Mass Meet- 
ing. Every one will be welcome. Churches are 
requested to send as large delegations as possible. 

J. H. Crooxker, Madison, 

JoHN SNYDER, St. Louis, 

A. M. Jupy, Davenport, 
Committee. 


Can We Serve Two Masters? 


“God or no God, prayer or no prayer, 
immortal day or immortal night, may we 
not still preserve ‘the unity of spirit in 
the bonds of peace’?’’— Unity. 

It is a part of our happy convic- 
tion that well-disposed people of 
all. opinions and of no opinions 
may live together on this planet 
in peace and good neighborhood; 
and we should no more think of 
branding a man with unhandsome } 
epithets because of his misbeliefs | 
or disbeliefs than we should think 
of rekindling the fires of Smith-| 
field, But to refrain from roasting 
or harrying one another on ac- 
count of disagreements is one 
thing; to talk of making those 
disagreements the basis of co-op- 
eration is quite another thing. 
We are willing to see the experi- 
ment tried, but only at the expense 
of those who believe in it. To 
take our loaded wagon up the hill 
by pulling all together is no easy 
job; but please tellus just what| 
will happen if we hitch a team to 
its hind end to pull the other way?! 

Disagreements which do not 
interfere with a common purpose} 
may be put aside; but practical | 
men do not harness together forces | 
which simply work against each 
other. Catholic and Protestant, 
theist and atheist, may work to- 
gether for Garfield or against! 
him; but Catholic and Protestant | 
cannot work together for the 
supremacy of the pope; theist and | 
atheist cannot co-operatein “build- 
ing up the kingdom of God.” The 
time may come-—we hope and toil 
for it—when all whose ruling 
principle is “love of the Lord and 


_ UNITARIAN trace aes MASS MEET- 


” Uniry Cuurcn, Cutcaco, 
OocrosER 28-30, 1890. § 


PROGRAM: ' 
| Senator Thomas W. Palmer, President of the 
Columbian Fair Commission, is expected to 
preside. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1890. 
_ 8:00 P. M.—Opening Sermon: Rey. M. J. Sav- 
~ age, Boston, 
4:30 to 11:00 P. M.—Reception in Parlors of 
Unity Church. ; 
WEDNESDAY, OOTOBER 29. ; 
__.10:00 A, M.—Devotional Meeting, Led by Rev. 
Dy. Thomas Kerr, Rockford. rahe ye ion 


A. M.—General Topic: Making a Church. 


_ t 


the neighbor” will find all their 
surface disagreements swallowed 
up in their deep agreement, as the 
sea swallows its waves. But how 
can any living man think it possi-! 
ble to organize into a happy con- 
fraternity the people who wish to 
build up churches for the support 


|speak his own thought. 


\Ingersoll is free to denounce the 


prayer, and another believes, in 
neither, they way unite in carry- 
ing a basket. of provisions to the 
poor, and in many other worthy 


acts; and it ought tobe a matter | 


tion to. appropriate its funds im- 
partially for the building up and 
the tearing down of Christianity, 
nor for the circulation of the works 
of Ingersoll along with those of 


of conscience with us to widen the! Channing, nor for the employ- 


scope of such co-operation in good 
works among all sorts of people. 
But how can these two men unite} 
in church life and work and wor-/} 
ship? What “unity of spirit” is 
possible when one prays and the 
other scoffs at prayer as a mockery ? 
Nay, in the matter of religion, 
how can either of these men be 
honest, unless he works against 
the other? 

One test of the genuineness of a 
man’s. religious professions is 
found in his readiness to defend 
the rights of unbelievers; but a not 
less certain testis found in his 
loyalty to his own convictions,— 
in his instant and earnest refusal 
to heip those unbelievers destroy 
what to him are the _ holiest of 
sanctities. | 

We stand for the right of every 
man todo his own thinking, and to 
But this 
very liberty carries with it the 
right to conclude and affirm that 
some doctrines may be false and 
pernicious; and those who so con- 
clude must be as free to combat 
such doctrines, by the only lawful 
weapon, as others are to defend 
them. This freedom of attack 
does not carry with it the right to 
disarm the defence. Robert 


faith of Christendom as a body of 
absurdity; but he would carry the 
practical joke a little too far, if he 
were to demand that those who| 
hold this faith should place their 
churches and dedicated funds at 
his disposal for its destruction; or 
if he were to join a church on pur- 
pose to use the organization 
against itself. ‘One man’s liberty 
ends where another’s begin.” 

We fully respect the rights of 
Mr. George Chainey to renounce 
his profession of belief in God and 


ment of one man to contradict at 
Evansville what it employsanother 
man to affirm at Shelbyville. ‘In 
religion” is ample room for “free- 
dom and fellowship;” and no re- 


character so cheap as to invite to 
its fellowship those who despise 
its leading objects and who do 
not wish to co-operate with it “in 
building up the kingdom of God,” 
except on the condition of striking 
out the last word!—The Christian 
Register. 


“Put Yourself in Ancther’s Place” 
on the Race Problem. 


From an address on “The Negro 
American Citizen in the New Ameri- 
can Life.” 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, A. M. 


I believe the Christian religion, 
as it lay inthe mind and shone 
forth in the speech and life of the 
great Teacher and Sayiour of man, 
includes this idea of education. 
All the progress this world has 
seen out of old pagan conditions 
of race, caste, society and govern- 
ment, has been the work of this 
mighty regenerating influence. I 
hold it the deadliest treason and 
revolt against the Christian e1vili- 
zation, a backing down into pagan- 
ism, or a worse lapse into the 
Slough of Despond of absolute 
atheism and secularism, to im- 
peach the power of this divine 
agency to cure all our American 
ills. 

I began my present ministry 
of education ten years ago, in the 
southern states,in full faith in 
this gospel of the reconstruction 
of the whole republic from ‘‘the 
remainder of wrath” that. still 
vexes its progress and looms like 


to propagate his agnosticism; but 
we connot respect his persistence 
in wearing a name or seeking a 
fellowship which implies belief in 
God; nor do we see how it is pos- 
sible for those who hold that belief 
to invite him to ecclesiastical re- 
lations without self-stultification 
and the loss of power to testify for 
the truth they ought to hold dearer 
than life. 


But surely this Evansville case 
is set for a sign; it will show us 
all where we stand on the supreme 
question. Or, if we have no 
standing, that also may be worth 
finding out. If the belief in God, 
in our own spiritual nature and 
relationship to Him, in His provi- 
dence and law and grace, has really 
come to be counted as a matter of 
minor importance, we need not 
wait to be mustered out of a place 
in the religious world; for in that 
case we are out already; and 
whether we keep our churches 
open or shut them up must soon 
become a matter of indifference to 
ourselves, as to others. We do 
not believe the trend of a true lib- 
eralism isin any such direction. 
West and East, our brethren are 
too busy with positive religious 
construction to hold a_ parley, 
which must be either delxsive or 
treacherous, with hose whose 
watchword is, “Away with all re- 
ligion!” 

The spiritual instinct takes 
quick alarm when beckoned toward 
affiliations with those who treat it 


of religion and the people who 
wish to build up atheistic societies 
for the overthrow of religion? 

If one man believes in God and 


"at 


instructing the Unitarian Associa- 


with contempt. We are not ex- 
pecting, therefore, that anybody 
will bring forward a proposition 


s 


a black despair over its least ad- 
vanced portion. And, although I 
cannot pretend to have converted 
or convinced anybody, I have seen 
with what an uplifting of the soul 
the better sort of the southern 
people welcome any man who, in 
honesty of purpose, love of coun- 
try and ofall his countrymen, en- 
deavors to get down to the bottom 
facts of the situation, with a just 
appreciation of the position of all 
true men, and with an invincible 
hope and a holy obstinacy in 
standing by the bright side of 
God’s providence in American 
affairs. The fact that one man 
can go through all these states, 
among all classes, everywhere testi- 
fying tothe grandeur of the full 
American idea, and urging the 
people to live up to the vision of 
the fathers, with all but universal 
acceptation, so that the discords in 
this ministry have hardly been 
enough to empliasize the har- 
monies, is to me an assurance that 
the same line of work, assumed by 
a greater man, and finally adopted 
by the influential classes of our 
people, will shape the highway out 
of the present complications. . . 
It would seem that thoughtful 
Christian people might at least 
endeavor to realize the simple gos- 
pelrule of “doing as they would 
be done by” in the judgment ot 
each other, in an affair so momen- 
tous, where mistakes are fraught 
with such mournful possibilities 
as inthis great discussion. It is 
easy tosee how much of the diffi- 
culty comes from this inability to 
“put one’s self in the place” of his 
opponent. . . . : 
Not one educated 
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and in the United States can put 
himself in the place of one of the 
great Tory leaders or scholars of 
Great Britaiu, or listen with any- 


unwillingness to put one’s self in| but the master’s Puritan blood un- 
the place of the opposition has | gled as with an insult. 

been the most hopeless feature of} “ ‘John,’ he said, ‘if you don’t 
the case, the real “chasm” between | say this catechism, I'll whip you.’ 


thing but impatience to the ac-|the leading mind of the north and 
count that any European govern-|the south. 
ment or the Catholic church can 
ive of itself. How much more | 
iffivult for the average New Eng- Qur Young fol ks. 
land or Western citizen to under- 
stand the attitude of mind with 
which an old southern planter or THE BOYS WE NEED, 
& modern southern poiitician must} Here’s to the boy who's not afraid 
To do his share of work; 
Who never is by toil dismayed, 
And never tries to shirk. 


contemplate this sudden and por- 
tentous upheaving of five millions 
of freedmen to the complete endow- 
ment of American ~ citizenship at 
the close of the great war. 


The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
All lions in the way; 

Who's not discouraged by defeat, 
But tzies another day. 


For, surely, at first sight, no! 
body of five millions of people! 
could be imagined Jess qualified 
by its past to justify such expecta- | 
tions than the negro freedmen. | 
Three hundred years ago the negro | 
was a pagan savage, inhabiting a} 
continent still dark with the} 
shadow of aun unrecorded past. A| 
hundred years ago the ancestors| 
perhaps of a majority of the seven | 
millions of negroes now in the! 
United States were in the same| 
condition. Ofno people on the 
face of the earth is so little known | 
to-day as of the African ancestors 
of the American negro. Of var- 
ious tribes, nationalities and char- 
acteristics, perhaps with an ances- 
try as varied as the present in-| 
habitants of the European nation- 
alities, these people were cast into 
astate of slavery which confounded 
all preyious conditions, and only | 
recognized the native ability of 
each man or woman in “tho sur- 
vival of the fittest,” in the struggle 
for existence on the plantation and 
in the household. . 


I find only in the broad-minded 
and most charitable leaders of our 
northern affairs any real under-| 
standing of the inevitable habit of | 
mind which the average southern 
citizen brings to the contemplation 
of the actual condition or possi- 
bilities. of the negro American 
citizen. With a personal attach- | 
ment to the negro greater than is 
possible for the people of the 
north; with habits of forbearance 
and patient waiting on the in- 
firmities, vices and shortcomings 
of this people, which to the north 
are unaccountable and well-nigh 
impossible of imitation; with the 
general willingness to co-operate, 
as far as the comfort and the per- 
sonal prosperity ofits old slaves 
are concerned,—is it strange that; 
this act of aggre saees mae 
appear to him as_ the wildest an 
pie reckless experiment in the | The Quaker Poet. 
annals of national life? LEyen the, The following is told of the boy- 
most intelligent and conservative | hood of John Greenleaf Whittier: 
parent finds it difficult to believe} ‘In an old, historic town of 
his beloved child is competent to Leke Seetes hear bi laurel- 

duties of manhood or woman-| bordere errimac, there once 
i. and only with a pang does| stood a low school-house, weather- 
he see the dear boy or girl launch | beaten and brown. 
out on the stormy ocean of life.| “One Saturday afternoon, long 
What, then, would be the inevit-|years ago, the winter sun shone 
able feeling oese zone soutae over it parities aed felt on be 
ern class, towhom the negro had | face of a little culprit who stooc 
only been known as a savage slow-| before the teacher's desk, ‘deep 
ly pleaser S eae the ee . scarred by raps official.’ 
strata of civilization, as adepend-! «« Re tite teacher, ‘ 
ent chattel, when, at the end of a ido site bai aha here Ba 
frightful war, it found itself me the other boys?” 
tte or ey No gubject race ever|,, “The child ran his fingers 

ndmen? F 

reveals its highest aspirations and thagpen bie maled black curls, 
aptitudes to its master race; and ais Gi re ah 
it is not remarkable that only the John Greenleaf, emandg 
- _minded|the master more severely, ‘why 
most observing and broad-minded ; hated Meta 
of the southern people, even yet, don’t you say this catechism ? 
heartily believe in the capacity of “The black eyes flashed as the 
the negro for civil, social, or in-| boy answered bravely: 
dustrial en eae . with any of a T tant ery says I mustn’t, 
( nD es. cause it isn’t true. 
=< Seah cpehtan “The pupils listened to this re- 


a pe . ill, this 
Now, say wlity and Ry alin breathless and awe struck; 


obstinate inab 
> ime * 


‘Lhe boy who always means to do 
The very best he can; 

Who always keeps the right in view, 
And aims to be a man. 


Such boys as those wili grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 
The future of our land; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 


All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say; 

Whose legend on his shield is this: 
“Right always wins the day.” 


What Mary Gave. 


She gave an hour of patient care 
to her little baby sister, who was 
cutting her teeth. 

She gave a string and a crooked 
pin and a great deal of good ad- 
vice to the three-year-old brother 
who wanted to play at fishing. 

She gave Ellen, the maid, a pre- 
| cious hour to go and visit her sick 
baby at home; for Ellen was a 
| widow, and left her child with its 
| grandmother while she worked to 
get bread for both. _ 

She could not have seen them 


| 
| 
| 
| 


offered to attend the door while 
she was away. 

But this is not all that Mary 
gave. She dressed herself so neat- 
ly, and looked so bright and kind 
and obliging, that she gave her 
mother a thrill of pleasure when- 
ever she caught sight ofthe young 
pleasant face. 

She wrote a letter to her father, 
who was absent on business, and 
gave patient attention toa long 
story by her grandmother, and 
when it was ended made the old 
lady happy by a good-night_ kiss. 

Thus she had given valuable 
presents to six people in one day, 
and yet she had nota cent.—The 
Little Ones. 


very often if our Mary had not; 


“Thee can whip me if thee} 2th 


likes, but thee can never make me 
say it,” was the quick, firm reponse. 

In the led’s face could be seen 
that unconquerable spirit of his 
| Quaker ancestors, who had died 
“for righteousness sake.” 

This boy was afterwards styled 
“The Quaker Poet,” and it has 
been said that this incident of the 
boy strikes the keynote of the 
man. 

i Whittier was always known as 
|the friend of animals, from the 
| horse to the squirrel. 

Once he hung alittle turtle from 
the branch of a tree, just over the 
brook, to discover if it could 
ascape. Several days afterward, 
he awokein the night, heart-broken 
with remorse over the forgotten 
| pet, and was only satisfied when he 
discovered the creature none the 
| worse for his prank.--Owr Dumb 
Animals. 


Read “Take the Right Side” on 


—Golden Days. | first page which properly belongs | 


|to the young folks department. 


| Medical ans Surgical 


DANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Oldest and Most Ex- 
tensive Sanitarium, Con- 
ducted on Rational and 

| Scientific Principles, in 

the United States. 


i 


Special Advantages. 


An elevated and picturesque site. Re- 
markably salubrious surroundings, “Wa- 
terof extraordinary purity.”—Prof. A. B 


Prescott. 


Baths of every discription. 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish movements by 
trained manipulators. 


Pneumatic and vacuum treatment 
All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 


A fine Gymnasium with a trained di- 
rector. 


Classified dietaries. 

Unequaled ventilation, perfect sewer- 
age. 

Artificial climate created for those 
needing special conditions. 

Thoroughly aseptic surgical wards and 
operating rooms. 

All conveniences and comforts of a 
first-class hotel. 

Incurable and offensive patients not 
received. 

Not a “pleasure resort,” but an ex- 
cellent place for chronic invalids who 
need special conditions and treatment 
‘ not readily obtainable at home. 

“RATES REASONABLE. 
For Circulars Address, 


SANITA RIUM, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


U NITARIAN PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 

cations will be sent free to any one applying 
to MISS E, A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postottice 
Mission, Church of the Messiah St. Louis, Mo. 


THE UNITARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Editor, Rey. J. T. SUNDERLAND, assisted by ‘Rey, 


; a8 it is 


Brooke HERFORD, and others. 


Price $1.00 a year, Will besent on trial three 
months for ten cents. 


* Tue UNITARIAN stands for a religion as devout 
, a8 consecrated as it is rational, on 
fire with enthusiasm of humanity and missionary 
zeal. It seeks to draw Lomeli all men, of what- 
soever sect or name, who hold on the one hand 
to untrammelled thought, and on the other the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
immortal hope, and discipleship to Christ. 


No religious periodical in America has abler 


writers. 
Boston OrF1ox, 141 Franklin St. Main Office 


Ann Arpor, Mrcniaan. 


i een aa THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


nitarian; educates for the Christian Ministry; 
ives aid to worthy but indigent students; tuition: 
Cooke, room-rent, furniture, free to all; no secta 
rian test required; full course is threé years, 
year 38 weeks; school opens September 
; 8ix professors; li 
thousand volumes; | a beautifol 
and healthful city of eight thousand inhabitants 
Apply to Prof, GEO. L, CARY, ve 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, 


school 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 


SAMUEL ©. THACHER. 
' Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best Worps, Shel 
byville, Illinois, and for sale, post free at Se per 
copy or 25c. per dozen. 


D. L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


meee For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 


eit 
rcs 


Ladies, Youths; the 
A complete 


Gentleman 
Athlete or Invalid. 


é } wig cymnavinm. Takes up but 6 in. 
ae —e square floor-room; new, scien- 
Age) Sg) tific. durable, comprehensive, 


Seems cheap, Indorsed by 20,000 phy- 
ines sicians. lawyers, clergymen, ed- 
itors, & others now using it. Send forill’dciren- 
lar, 40 eng’s; no charge. Prof. D. L, Dowd, 
Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, Yeast 14th 
st., New York. 


| AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Founded 1825; Incorporated 1847. 


Turis Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825. Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. 


Ist. To collect and diffuse information re- 
specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 

2d, To prodnce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. 

3d, To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculcating correct views of x:eligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 
opportunity of being acquainted with Christiam 
truth. 

4th. To supply missionaries, especially in such 
parts of our country as are destitute of a stated 
ministry. 

5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions 
in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries, 
or inaid of building churches, 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M. A, 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS. 


The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 

The Men who wrote it. 

Its Relation to the Times from which it came. 
Its Progressive Character. 


| How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. 


The Nature of its Inspiration, 


Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of both 
the Old and the New Testaments, 


Its Fallibility or Infallibility, 
Analogies between it and the other Great Sacred 
Books of the World. 
PRESS NOTICES. 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given ué 
the cream of the cream of the best ‘thought and 
scholarship upon these subjects.”’—Chicago Times 

“The author has approached his subject in the 
most reverent spirit, and let shine in his little 
work the best lights of modern Biblical litera- 
ture.""—Chicago Tribune. 

“I can most heartily recommend this capital 
work.” —ROBERT COLLYER. , 

“We know of no other book which presents in 
a clear, brief, popular way, such a scientific, 
rational, reverent and tender study of a grea 
subject—the Bible.""—Unitarian Herald (Eng- 
land.) 

May be ordered from the office of “The Unita- 
rian,”’ Ann Arbor, Michigan, orany book-store, 


JESUS “CHRIST: 


THE CRHEDS, 
Which Do You Believe? ; 
A Plea For Religious Honesty. 


BY REY. JASPER L, DOUTHIT. 
Third Bdition, 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitarian 


Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God's Curse and Wrath and An Endless. 
Hell **Purposed” from the Beginning; What. 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don’t Believe a 
Word of It,’ “It Contains the Trne System; 


Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himeelf to. Man, 
“Jesus Paid It All; The Unwritten Water- 
Bound Creed; 


Our Common Lord’s Supper 
Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; “Orthod 
and “Evangelical” With a Vi 
Master’s Test of Disc pie em 
Muves" “Good Beople Do Sost Crncifyya } 
ieve;” “Gc eople Do So;” Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Ix: 
‘ ae Anti-Creed, Creed; 
oO 


Day is Coming. | , aaah 
cxly md PP erga bibl yan De copys TEN 
y . 12 copies, 50 cents: 25 copies, $1, 

Address, OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbjville, I. 


4 "way 


hg ae 


In essentials, 


Unity; in non-essentials 


OUR BEST WORDS. 
‘FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


With Jesus Christ as Leader in morals and re+ 
ligion, this paper aims to help in the glorious 
endeavor 

“To build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 


- $ 1.00 
3.75 
6.50 


TERMS.—BSingle copy, one year, - 
Five copies, 75 cents each, 
Te Hn Copies, 65 cents eac h, 
And one to the getter up of the ‘club. 
y copi ies to one address, 
pec n copy sent free. 
J.-L. DOUTHIT, Pub’r, 
Shelbyville, 11. 


25.00 


The Last of Our Best Words, 


in April in 1880 by the co-opera- 
tion of Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, the gentlemanly publishers 
of New York City, I began the 
little monthly soon after called 
Our Best Words. Then, for a time 
it was published in co-operation 
with Rev. Chas. G. Ames of Phil- 
adelphia, and finally by the aid of 
Rey. H. W. Foote of Boston and a 
few other persons in the Hast, and 
Chancellor Eliot and others of St. 
Louis, [ began printing the paper 
here in Shelbyville where it has 
continued to this day. 


est 


The paper was first meant as no 
more than a parish paper to 
lengthen out the pastor’s hands in 
this mission and help him to com- 
municate with many whom he 
could not so often meet in person. 
There was no other paper in the 
Unitarian household of faith that 
seemed to be just suited for this 
work. 

Furthermore, [found that the 


periodicals in America claiming to | 


represent Unitarianism were often 
presenting it ina way to misrep- 
resent what I had learned to call 
and preach as Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. I became thoroughly con- 
vinced that either I was not a Uni- 
tarian or that the trend of the peri- 
odicals and of some leaders, in the 
West especially, was away from 
the Unitarianism of Christ and his 
apostles and into the chill of unbe- 
lief, the fog of agnosticism and the 
“liberalism” of Free Religion and 
vall out of doors. I felt sure that 
however much good might come 
from those yague, indefinite and 
uncertain movements, I was not 
called to push them and could not 
co-operate with them without vio- 
‘lence to my convietions and greatly 
weakening toy special gospel work 
-among thecommon people. What 
I was trying to build up these “ad- 
vanced movements” were tearing 
down. WhenI preached a sermon 
printed a statement for the pur- 
»ose of clearing away the prejudice 
against Unitarian Christianity my 


l with 


ij lot with 


statements were contradicted by|t 
papers and conferences claiming to 


be Unitarian par excellence. I 


found an inquiring multitude in| 


and out of orthodox churches who 
would gladly have come into a lib- 
eral Christian fellowship, such as I 
sought to establish, founded upon 
our simple, 
without any other creed or 
but when broad 

Christian people read in the sec- 


ritual; 


these minded 


ular dailies and the religious week-; 
| 
| 
i 
| 


lies what our Western Conferences 
said, and what “Unity” and the 
“Christian Register” said, and what 
some “liberal” preachers 
then these truly 


said, 


wouldsay,“W ell, we want Christian | 


fellowship when we join church, 
we do not want to be reckoned 

Unitarians if W 
Conference ete. represents Unitari- 
Theretore, prefer to 
outside or in Trinitarian 
denominations rather than cast our 
that 
seems so unsettled and uncertain.” 

Under such  cireumstances, 
there was nothing left forme to 
do and remain honest but to either 


and 


the estern 


we 
we 


anism. 
remain 
movement 


a mere 


come ouf and entirely disown the | 


name Unitarian or to protest 
against that, to my mind, emascu- 
lated thing that taking to 
itself the name which Dr Chan- 
ning accepted because to him it 
stood only for the pure Christian- 
ity of Christ which was then every- 
where spoken against. I decided, 
painful though it was, to accept 


the latter alternative, anD OuR 
Brst WoRDS WAS THEN THE ONLY 
MEDIUM FOR THAT PROTEST. 


was 


Aithough most bitterly assailed 
more especially in private letters 
from some of those arrogating 
to themselyes superior 
erality,” “breadth,” and “adyanced 
thought,” yet I had mneh 
to thank God and take courage 
because of the hosts of wise, warm 
and generous friends that came 
out to meet me and say, Amen, to 
Our Best Words. Fora time the 
subscription list of the paper ran 
up rapidly; but there was justly 
felt aneedof a larger and 
influential periodical to represent 
the Christian believers of our 
body; andhence the “Unitarian” 
was started and most ably edited 
by Revs. Brooke Herford- and J. 
T. Sunderland. Then, some dear 
friends thought it was time for 
Our Best Words to be merged into 
that new monthly; butothers said: 
“No, not yet. Weare not even sure 
how the “Unitarian” stands on the 
issue.” But I am glad to say now 


reason 


more 


Liberty; in 


common Christianity | 


liberal Christians 3 | 


“lib-| 


in all things, Charity.— Bor 


that whatever duel may have ex- 
isted once in the minds of some as | 
to the position of the “Unitarian” 
that doubt has vanished, so 
Our Best Words is not at all need- 
}6d on that account. Long ago I was 
|ready pérsonally and would have 
been glad haye given up 


this paper; 


to 


dead has led me to hoid on 
now. 
Vhere have been 


disadvantages connected with the | 


a great many 


publication of Our Best Words 
from the first, obvious to most per- 
sons, and while several hundred 
|subscribers have stood bravely by 
itand new friends have risen up 
yet it has never been ( (ainge the| 


“Unitarian” was started )quite self- 


supporting; and for the last year 
my printer that nats! cheaper | 

’ 
than any I-cannow get has been 


af Meadville. 


Suffice that 
thepaper even to the end of this 


stoacl x77 z 
studying ¢ 


it tosay, to continue 


volume is anactual pecuniary loss 
that I do not 


subscribers would ask me fo incur 


believe any of my 


if ‘they knew the circumstances. 


It is true that, to the inquiry 
sent out as to whether the paper 
{should continue, I have 
|seyeral most prompt and generous 
responses. But, on the other hand, 
most faithful and 
are in positions to 


received 


iseveral wise 
friends who 
speak from a wide view, advise me 
to give up the paper although they 
offer to subscribe more than ever 
if I decide to continue it. One of 
these friends writes: 

“T can understand how attached 
you must have become toa child 
which you have been trying for 
eleven years to nurture into a -ro- 
bust manhood under very trying 
circumstances, and how you would 
regret to see it pass away -from 
this life; but would it not be bet- 
ter to effect, for once, a transmi- 
gration of souls, with the hope | 
that the fleeting spirit might per- 


chance find for its next life a 
stronger body? In brief, would 
not the “Unitarian” now be will- 


ing to take your subscription list | 


and fulfill any obligation which 
; ; Ke | 
you may haye to subscribers?” 


This last question had alread: 
been asked the “Unitarian” by me; 
and Brother Sunderlaid, while ex- 
pressing regret that Our Best 
Words should cease to be, had an- 
swered cheerfully in the affirma- 
tive. 

This will be the last number 


that 


but a strong sense of} for 


obligation to the living and the} would 
till ; Best 


| of friends of this pape 
ithis side the 


ERT MELDEN. 


' over its list of a dstbeen bid its 
lhearty. good will to the “Unita- 
'rian,” edited and published by 
Rev. J. LI. Sunderland, Ann Arbor. 
Michigan. However, if there 
shonld be any persons already 
subscribers to the the “Unitarian” 


who have paid. in advance 

Our Best Words who 

prefer to receiye Our 

Words Weekly, or if any 

lof those who have paid in advance 

| would prefer to have the money 

‘efunded, [ am ready and pléacad 
a accommodate them. 


In bidding farewell a1 


nents to the 


ing acknowled 
rwho are still 


, and who 


first ¢ 


ways 


from the 


from 


me in many but who 


modesty would not now have their 


names mentioned, I may be par- 
doned for reealling with most ten- 
ider and grateful recollection the 
lnimes of some true and ready 
helpers who have crossed the mys- 
tic stream and beckon us ail to 
more and ore self-deny ing la- 
bors and Christian endeavor. 


Among the first and most faithful 
friends of this paper to the end of 
tlily lifewereJames Free- 
man Clarke, Henry P. Kidder 
Henry W. Foote, Dorothea L 
Dix, William Eliot, Wayman 
Crow and George W. McCrary. 
These names need no honored 
title, no statue of marble or bronze, 
lto make them known and illustri- 
ous. They will continue to 
occupy a high place in the 
Unitarian calendar of saints so 
long as our most precious faith 
has a name to live, or lives under 
other names, to bless the human 
race 

While it issad to do anything 
in this world for the last time that 
has been done often and with 
high purpose; yet that such men 
and women have lived and do still 
live on earth and in heaven who 
have smiled approval upon this 
paper, however faulty it may have 
been, is no little satisfaction and 
makes it easy to say “God’s will 
| be done,” when called to give up 
forever a long cherished task. 

In conclusion, I want to express 


arse ; 
tnieir ear 


heartfelt thanks to every man and 


woman who through all these try- 
ing years has given sympathy, 
service and help to Our Best 
Words. 

The regular contributors—our 
readers ‘iknow them, and will 
remember them kindly. For this 
present year, as well as years be- 
fore, Lam under special obliga- 
tion to the Rev. Henry D. Stevens 
of the Unitarian church, Alton 


Illinois, for valuable and ki 
editorial assistance. Othe 
torial helpers are no 


With tinged th 


of Our Best Words. Considering 
all things, I am happy to hand 


WORDS 


ED SEMI-MONTHLY. 


EDITOR: 
REY. JASPER L, DOUTHIT, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: 
REY. HENRY D. STEVENS. 


“A Purnen Christianity, however slowly, is to 
take the place of that which bears butits name. 
Cannot we become the heralds of this better day? 
Let our hearts bid it welcome. Let our lives re- 
Veal its beanty and its power.” —William Ellery 
Channing. 


“Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone 
Save thon a soul and it shall savethine own.” 


Unitarianisni, as we understand 
and advocate it, means spiritual 
unity, freedom, fellowship, and 
character UNDER THE LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter 
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Te Our Subscribers! 

This is the last number of Our 
Best Words. The remainder of 
the time for which you have sub- 
seribed will be supplied by the 
“Unitarian,” or if you prefer, and 
will so state atonce, our Weekly 
will be sent you instead. Or if 
any one who has paid in advance 
prefers to have the money re- 
funded, it will beour pleasure to 
do this whenever notified. Bills 
will be sent to those in arrears, 


In this number we say farewell 
to Our Best Words semimonthly; 
but Our Best Words Weekly still 
lives and with a constantly increas- 
ing number of friends. We send 
with this “Good Bye” number of 
the semi-monthly a sample copy of 
the weekly. 


Nowhere will the death of Mr. 
Justice Miller of the United States 
Supreme Court, which occurred 
two weeks ago, be more sincerely 
lamented than among our Unita- 
rian household of faith. No one 
who attended our National Con- 
ference in Philadelphia in October 
of last year will soon forget the 
hignity and efficiency with which 
de presided there, or the two or 
three earnest and able addresses 
that he made before thatbody. He 
was taken for burial to Keokuk, 
Towa, his early home, as was Judge 
George W. McCrary a few weeks 
ago. Itis remarkable that in so 
qzick succession these two distin- 
guisned Unitarian laymen—one in 
the East and the other in the West 


—should reach the end of their} 


careers and find a last resting 
place together.—The Unitarian. 


Preaching Politics. 


Nothing ean possibly be more 
hypocritical than the outery about 
political preaching. The truth is, 
that the moment any sin passes 
from the individual to the nation, 
and is sanctioned by law, and be- 
eomes what is called organic, then 
instantly the speech against it is 
branded as political preaching; so 
that, if you wish to take all man- 
r of sin from the touch and con- 
of the pulpit, if you wish to 
4+ from that rebuke which 
yinted to be thundered 
xe only to make 
J, and you 
a pavil- 
it asa 
pat 

d 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


Ou may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.—So to live is heaven: 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order, that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 

.. . This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven; be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony; 
Enkindle generous ardor; feed pure love; 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty; 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

—George Eliot. 


approach it only to bow down and | ‘most time time to go to bed.” 
worship. : . ; : Some fathers are about as useful 

The Gospel is not to be pér-|and not half as ornamental as a 
verted asa political lullaby, and|good quality of parlor boarder. 
shall not be muzzled at the man-| There is a good bit of the evening 
date of intriguing politicians.|left after the children’s bed-time, 
There is nothing from the begin-|if they go to bed when they should. 
ning to the end of the alphabet,| Help Tommy on his “home lesson” 
connected with moral issues and|if the teacher has been permitted 
bearing on men’s duty, which may|to put one upon him, or give an 


“Light Out 

This true story of a bereave 
mother which” was issued from 
Our Best Words office a few years 


since is now out of print’ It was ~ 


welcomed by hosts of our readers 
and kindly commended by excel- 
lent critics such as Robert Coll- 
yer, Oliver Wendell Homes and 
many others. We bave had fre- 
quent and urgent calls for the 
book, and have decided to reprint 
it if we may have enough pledges 
to pay expenses of reprint and 
binding. 

The book will have an index and 
will be in size about 200 pages and 
neatly printed and bound. It is 
rich with good cheer for the sor- 
rowing ones of earth. It will be 
just the thing for a gift to any be- 
reaved one. 

To all who will subscribe now, 
to pay when the book is ready for 
delivery, it will be furnished at $1 
a copy. 

How many copies will you take? 
Please let me know at once and 
thus help me to decide about re- 
printing. Yours Truiy, 

J. L. Dovurair. 


not at the proper time be made 
the subject of investigation in the 
pulpit. ; : ; : 
Just so with every dear, cher- 
ished, fashionable evil. Jf the 
probing of it occasions agitation, 
anger, strife, that very thing ts 
proof of the necessity of so dealing 


hour to games in which all can 
join. A little romp will help your oe : 

digestion and spirits more than it| Form of Blank to be Filled Out 
can possibly hurt your dignity. and Returned. 

Don’t be afraid, good people, of a 
regular dose of fun in your home 
life. It is the best preventive 
going for restlessness, nervousness, 


I promise to pay for 


| copies of “Light Out of Darkness.” 


with it; and it is warmly contested |irritableness, and all other bad 
notto bean evil nor a sin, that it-| nesses that spoil home comfort. 

self just clearly shows the danger; Ifitis to the intellectual life 
and ruin of letting it alone, amd yibat the long eveningsare to min- 
the pressing necessity of pouring|ister, organize your time, plan your 
the light of God’s Word upon it.}work. Very little is accomplished 
If it be interwoven with the poli-}in this world by working aimlessly. 
tics of the state and of society so|Give so much time to topical and 
much the worse; so muchthemore}so much to recreative reading. 
hazardous to meddle with it, but} You can master the history of a 
so much the more necessary.—} people, or learn a new language, 
George B. Cheever, D. D., the great|perbaps, in the time spent dawd- 


anti-slavery agitator, im 1857. 


The Long Evenings. 


What shall we do with -our 
evenings? Thisis the old ques- 
tion that winter makes new again. 
It doesn’t interest everybody, for 
some people have no more idea of 
the value of time than an ox ora 
butterfly. Others who are given 
up to social dissipation, or whose 
leisure is devoted to public amuse- 
ments, find their perplexity in the 
shortness of the season. But in 
the quiet villages and more quiet 
icountry districts, and among the 
home-loying classes in our cities, 
ithe long evenings bring opportuni- 
|ties that frequently go to waste 
\for want of a little planning and 
concert of action. For young peo- 
ple especially they should be en- 
tered upon with the resolve, first, 
not to waste them; and second, not 
to worse than waste them. “To 
kill time,” says some one, “is an 
expression that would have been 
ill-used by Methuselah in his ning 
hundred and sixty-ninth year.” 
{And to misuse time is the worst 
way of killing it. 

One of the best ways of using 
the long evenings, if you are the 
head of a family, is to make them 
happy and helpful to your house- 
hold. Don’t take your book or 
newspaper directly after supper- 
settle down into the warmest cor- 
ner in a manner that warns every- 
body to keep still--read sulkily or 
jselfishy until ten o’clock and then 

yawningly ask your wife if it isn’t 


ling over books that just happen 

{to come in your way, and whose 
contents run through your mind 
like water through a sieve. It is 
a good time to organize a reading 
club if you have none in your cir- 
cle. 

Put the long evenings under 
tribute in some such way as we 
have indicated, and see if they do 
not take a place on thesunny side 
of your memory with the golden 
long days now passed.—Selected. 


ELEMENTS OF 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 


In the form of a Catechism, 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AND 
SAMUEL C. THACHER. 

Printed by John Eliot, Boston, in 1814 and re- 
printed at the office of Our Best WorDs, Shel 
byville, Illinois, and for sale, post free at 5c per 
copy or 25c. per dozen. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Founded 1825; Incorporated 1847, 


Tuis Association was organized in Boston, 
May 25, 1825. Its objects, as defined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Organization, are as 
follows. 

Ist. To collect and diffuse information re- 


specting the state of Unitarian Christianity in 
our country. 
2d. To prodnce union, sympathy, and co-oper- 
ation among Liberal Christians. t 
sd, To publish and distribute books and 
tracts, inculeating correct views of yeligion, in 
such form and at such price as shall afford allan 


opportunity of being acquainted with Christian 


truth. 


4th. To supply missionaries, especially in sach 


parts of our country as are destitute ofa stated 
ministry. 


5th, To adopt whatever other measures may 
hereafter seem expedient,—such as contributions 
in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries, 


or in aid of building churches. 


Money to be paid when book is 
ready for delivery: 


SUBIC Os erdcis coms 


W HA’ UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
Y what they do not believe.—Third editionn.— 
This is a statement by Rey, J. L. Douthit, assist- 
ed by more than one hundred leading Unitarians 
of America. Sent by mail at following rates 
One copy, 2c., 50 copies, 75c. and 100 copies, $1. 
Address OUR BEST WORDS. Shelbyville, Ill 


ees PAPERS, tracts and other publi- 
l cations will be sent free to any one applying 
to MISS BE. A. FREEBORN, Secretary Postoftice 
Mission, Church of the Messiah St. Louis, Mo. 


THE UNITARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Editor, Ruy. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


Price $1.00 a year, Will besent on trial three 
months for ten cents. 2, 


Tur UNITARIAN stands for a religion as devout 
as it is free, as consecrated as it is rational, on 
fire with enthusiasm of humanity and missionary 
zeal. Itseeks to draw together all men, of what- 
soever sect or name, who hold on the one hand 
to untrammelled thought, and on the other the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
immortal hope, and discipleship to Christ. 

No religious periodical in America has abler 
writers. 

Boston OFFricr, 141 Franklin St. Main Office 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


JESUS CHRIST 


THH CREHDS, 
Which Do You Believe? 
A Plea For Religious Honesty, 


BY REV, JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Third Edition, 2 


CONTENTS: The Difference between Honesty 
and Sincerity; Walking in Darkness; Luther’s 
Test Applied; The Belief of all Trinitarian 
Churches; What Do United Presbyterians Be- 
lieve? God’s Curse and Wrath and An Endless 
Hell ‘Purposed" from the Beginning; What 
About Infant Damnation: “I Don't Believe a 
Word of It;’’ “It Contains the True System,” 

Jesus Dying to Reconcile Himself to Man, - 


Bound Creed; Our Common Lord’s § 


Perverted Into a Baptist Supper; “Ortho 
and ‘Evangelical’ With a vengeanes: Ebe. 
Master’s Test of Disciplinship; Tem 

Weak Brother; The Church of ‘Make-Be- 
lieve;” “Good People Do So;” Crucifying Jesus 
Afresh; A Bad Example for Our Childrens.” 
The Anti-Creed Creed; “Then Where Shall 1 
Go to Church?” Faise Liberalism; A Better 
Day is Coming. 


*,* 244 pp. pamphlet. Price, single copy, FEN ? 


CENTS. 12 copies, 50 cents; 25 copies, i& 
Address, CUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, 


“Jesus Paid It All;’ The Unwritten Water- — 
mpaee & 
lox as 


t Nota ~— 


. 
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OUR BEST WORDS. 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty: in all things, Charity. 


Established. 1880. 


Shelbyville, Illinois, Octeber 20, 1902. 


Our Best Words. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY., 
JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS A YEAR, 


For Home, School, Church 
and State. 


Independent and unsectaran, but neu- 
tral in nothing that concerns. human wel- 
fare. 

With malice towurd none and charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right.—LINCOLN. 


| made them lay their hands 
in mine and swear 

To break the heathen and 
* uphold the Christ, 


_ To ride abroad redressing hu- 


man wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor 
. listen to it. 


‘mTo lead sweet lives in purest 


—TENNYSON. 


chastity 
hy Promise. 
FOR CHILDREN, 


I wil) not use, 
I will not make, 
“I will not buy, 
- I will not take 
, Wine, whisky, beer, 
asp Bago Ram jerandy. cin 
Ps Because they lead 
Mankind to sin. 
— SELECTED. 


oe 


Tf you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Do not let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely. 

Do not make a poor excuse-— 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 

All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 

—PHOEBE CARY, 


the Saloon Rules — A 
Great Injustice. 


The farmers and their fami- 
lies in the vicinity of the towns 
in Illinois are cursed by license 
dramshops even more than the 
people in the towns; and yet 
the farmers get none of the 
license revenue and are not 
allowed even to vote on the 
question of license or no li- 
cense! This is an abominable 
injustice. 


How 


So long as saloon politicians 


in Shelbyville and other towns 
in this great state are allowed 
to run the elections and the 
thousands of farmers in the 
country are not allowed even to 
vote on the saloon question, 
just so long may we expect to 
be afflicted with these dens of 
iniquity and producers of povy- 
erty, crime and wretchedness. 


Who is the happiest of men? 
He who valres the merits of 
others, and in their pleasure 
takes joy, even as though it 


were his own.—Blackie. 


Dr. Hale’s Hopeful Prephecy for Lithia 


Chautauqua. | 


There are no figures which can estimate the value of such 
institutions as will establish themselves here, if carried on for 
twenty years in the spirit which has reigned in Lithia Springs 
since these assemblies were established there. Permaneney 
is what you want in such affairs. * * * Let us all remem- 
ber that in such service we carry out the wishes of the God 
with whom a thousand years is asone day. Heis our unsub- 
sidized ally. * “3 * * 3) gh 

So dedicated, the aisles of this cathedral, as one walks be- 
tween sycamores and maples, lindeus and oaks, will seem a 
nobler cathedral than any work yet reared by the hands of 
man.—Edward E. Hale, in his first appeal for funds to pur- 


chase the grounds, Dee. 8, 1898. | 


Extract From Letter for Dedication Day, 


Sunday, 


August 25, 1902. 


Boston, August, 1901. 


My Dear Douthit: —I believe'that I have even higher hopes 


for your great enterprise than you have yourself. 


* * * 


But I have been for nearly a generation one of the coun- 


cillors of the First Chautauqua. 


J know what I am talking 


about, because I have seen the steady growth of that great in- 


stitution, in lifting up the life of the nation. 


* * * 


Every year more and more children of God will give them- 
selves to such study—at Lithia... More and more will they 


bring thejy friends, at last their ¢,.°en and then their erand- 


children to join heart and soul in/ihe sympathy and harmony 
of a great company of fellow students. 

More and more will they love the place,—the name,—and 
bless God that He has founded sich a school of his children, 


such a Temple of his presence. 


With Prayer and Hope and Expectation, dear Douthit, 
I am Always Yours, 


Epwarp E. Hate. 


The Dear Old Church That Gave 
a Great Statesman His Power 
For Good. 

I. shall. never forget how, 
standing once in a noble meet- 
ing-house beside the coffin of 
one of the best loved and most 
gifted of the sons of Massachu- 
setts, his brother said to me, 
‘*Khliot, I want you to know 
that, if that man had any 
power to serve this state and 
community, he got it out of 
the teaching of this dear old 
chureh.’’—Rev. Sam’! A. Eliot 
D. D., President A. U. A. 


Do Your Part Now. 


If you have any religious 
convictions, show them and 
stand by them while living. 
Don’t wait till your death bed 
or your funeral. If there is a 
chureh near you that you be- 
lieve in, join it and help it now. 
It needs you and you need it, 
and all good people will respect 
you more for showing your 
colors. 

Most persons will confess 
that churches are necessary to 
good.society—infact they would 
not live where there were no 
churches. And yet if every- 


body refused to join church as 
many do, there could be no 
churches and the country would 
be a land of heathen. 

If you want a good neigh- 
borhood and a country fit to 
live in, then do your part to 
make it so. 


The Kind of Emigrants we Need 
to Prevent Strikes. 

The venerable Gen’] Wm. 
Booth, founder of the Salva- 
tion Army, is visiting America 
again. He will receive a rij:ht 
royal weleome in the el: > 
cities of the nation. All hii 
to this messenger of Peace and 
Good Will! Would that the 
whole Booth family and thous- 
ands more like them would 
emigrate here. y 


What Does C. L. §. C. Mean? 


It would be a mighty uplify 
to the country if more people 
knew what C. L. S. C. eee 
for. 5 

In other words, what is the 
meaning of CHAUTAUQUA. 

You. may learn something 
about it in this number of Our 
Best Words, and then 
on for your neighbors. 


~/. 


me 


Vol. XX, No. 1o—New Series. 


Mr. Chas. L. Howard’s Favorite 
Verses. 


Dear Mr. DovurTsit:— 

The lines were handed by the late 
Mr. Howard toa comparative stranger 
in the fall of 1899 with the statement 
“This is my creed.’”? When asked by 
the receiver if he might make a copy, 
Mr. Howard said “Take this, I know it 
by heart. I have carried it in my 
pocket for some years,.”’ 

Yours truly, 
Joun S. COLuins, 
Principal Eugene Field School, St, 
Louis, Mo. 


MY BROTHER. 


I will not ask my brother of his creed 
Nor what he holds of doctrine, old or 
new, 
Nor what ‘the rites by which his soul 
may need 
To worship God, the only Wise and 
True— 


Nor what he thinks of Christ himself, 
the son, 


Nor through what waters he hath put 
him on. 


I ask not what temptations have beset 
His doubting heart now self-abased 


and sore; 
Nor by what Jacobs’ well he met 
PRE S-alt aggens bone May ps ETS 


no more,”’ 

Between his soul and God these matters 
lie; 

Not mine to cavil, question, or deny. 


I ask not by. what name, among the rest 
That Christians go by, he is known 
of men; 
Whether his faith has ever been ‘‘pro= 
fessed’? 
Or whether proven by his deeds, for 
when 
I see the Christhood in him, all is well: 
He is my brother, and in peace we dwell, 


I will not ask him through what dusty 
street 


Of Bethany, Nazareth, or Nain, 
The cobblestones have bruised his 
weary feet, 
While he bore healing balm for 
others’ pain; 
If he alone has hungered, or if he 


Has fed ten thousand by the sounding 
sea. 


If grace and pity in his actions speak 
Or fall in words of kindness from hig 
tongue 
Which raise the fallen, fortify the weak, 
And heal the heart by sorrow torn and 
wrung. 
If he yield good for ill and love for hate, 


Friend of the fatherless, poor and deso-= 
late. 


I find in him discipleship so true, 
So full, that nothing farther I demand; 
He may be bondman, freeman, Gentile, 
Jew, 
Yet we are brethren, walk we hand in 
hand, 
In his clear life, let me the Christhood 
pre : 


z : 
pass it & It is enough for him, enough for me, 


. EUGENE WHITNEY, 


2 
Our Best Words 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH. 


Entered in the Postoffice at Shelbyville, 
Hiinois, as second class mail matter. 


Jasper L. Dovururr, Editor. 


SHELBYVILLE, ItL:, Oct. 20, 1902. 

“A PURER Christianity, however slowly, is 
to take the place of that which beurs but its 
mame. Cannot we become tne heralds of 
this better day? Let our hearts bid it wel- 
come. Letour lives reveal its beauty and 
its power."— William Ellery Channing. 


Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes 


alone, 
@ave thou a soul and it shall save thine 
own.” — Whittier, 


How sure 1t is, 
That, if we say a true word, instant- 


ly 
We feel ‘tis God's, not ours, and pass 
it on 
As bread at sacrament. 
—Mrs. Browning in Aurora Leigh. 


— 


Our duty is to enter on the considera- 
tion of every subject with a sincere desire 
to learn the truU:, and to renounce what- 
ever error we may have imbibed.— Will- 


tam Ellery Channing. 


HE National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches was formed in the year 1865, 
with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for 
the kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in 
accordance with his teaching, that 
practical religion is summed up in love 
to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact 
that its constituency is Congregational 
in tradition and polity. Therefore, it 
declares that nothing in this Constitu- 
tion is to be construed as an authorita- 

~ piv test; ana we cordialiy invite’to dur 
working fellowship any who, while dif- 
fering from us in belief, are in general 
‘sympathy with our spirit and our prac- 
tical aims.—[Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


A COUNTRY THAT HAS NO 
STRIKES. 


A Mighty Argument For Chris- 
_ tian Missions. 


The Church Review says:— 

‘‘New Zealand has done the 
most daring things ever at- 
tempted by any modern gov- 
ernment. The New Zealanders 
claim that New Zealand is a 
eountry without strikes. Labor- 
ers and employers have their 
disputes there as elsewhere, but 
the one cannot quit work, or 
the other lock out workmen, 
pending a settlement of the 
dispute in courts. Itis also a 
country without paupers or 
poorhouses, for injured work- 
men are cared for by their 
employers. The aged workman 
is pensioned by the govern- 
ment as a soldier of industry 
worn out in the ranks. The 
government owns not only the 
postal system, but the express 
service, the telegraph lines and 
the railroads. Recently it has 
purchased a coal mine to sup- 
ply its locomotives with fuel, 
and it intends to compete with 
private mines in the sale of 
coal to the public far enough 
to keep the price of coal down 
to a reasonable figure.”’ 

There is not a pauper in New 
Zealand. oe: 

And that is the land where 


Dy Tada 1) OK, 
Krorrtanboul’s WL, 


OUR BEST WORDS 


the people gave our John G. 
Woolley such a grand weleome 
last year as was never before 
given to a Prohibition orator 
by a whole country. 

And that is the land where 
the women have equal rights 
before the law and atthe ballot 
box with the men. 

Think of it! Less than a 
hundred years ago that was a 
land of heathen darkness, a 


land of man-eaters. But 
Christian missionaries went 


there and reform began. 

Behold what a great, glori- 
ous testimony for the religion 
of Jesus! 

And if we had enough of this 
religion in America there would 
be no saloons and no strikes. 

Let us have Home Missions 
as well as Foreign Missions. 
We need them to prevent 
strikes if nothing more. 


Why Not Vote Your 
Convictions ? 


Honest 


The Prohibition party stands 
uncompromisingly against ev- 
ery form of traffic in intoxi- 
eating beverages. It is the 
only political party that de- 
clares the liquor saloon a pub- 
lie 
ought to be promptly tnd T6r- 


ever suppressed; whereas the | 
two dominant political parties | 


favor license, or the sale of in- 
dulgences, to this worst foe of 
the home, this giant destroyer 
of our boys; this abounding 
source of vice, crime, poverty 
and misery. 

Nearly all churches in the 
land have, by resolution and 
otherwise, condemned the li- 
cense policy .as vicious in 
principle and powerless as a 
remedy against the Drink 
Evil. Furthermore, most of 
the churches have declared that 
no political party which favors 
liquor license ought to have the 
support of Christian people. 

Now, reader, if you are a 
member of one of these church- 
es, what are you going to do 
about it? 

And if you are not a member 
of church, but nevertheless op- 
posed to the drink evil, and 
believe it wrong to bribe voters 
to sell indulgences for the evil, 
then, will you not vote 
your honest convictions? Ir 
NOT, WHY NOT? 


The most useful and helpful 
man in this or any generation 
is not the exceptional genius, 
but the man who speaks the 
truth, pays his debts, does his 
work thoroughly, and is satis- 
fied with his just rewards.— 
Dr. Sam’l A. Eliot. i 


/ 


nuisance that therefore } 


Teditor's Mention} 


Col. Piercy Cooper, the jolly grain 
dealer and candidate for sheriff on the 
Shelby county Prohibition ticket, is an 
ardent admirer of ‘Bobby’? Burns— 
thinks him next to Shakespeare as a 
poet, and has a head and heart full of 
the verses of the sweet singer of Scotia. 
Col. Cooper has leased a lot and built a 
cozy cottage on the hillside at Lithia 
Springs where he comes often to enjoy 
the scenery these October days with his 
family and friends. His hearty laughter 
may be heard above all the happy noises 
on the ground. He is also a singer— 
sings in the church (Methodist) choir 
and sings out, sings to himself, and 
laughs to himself if there is nobody else 
around to help. How can he help sing- 
ing when he comes to Lithia woods and 
beholds nature in her gorgeous robes 
these days! And when he don’t sing or 
laugh he quotes his favorite poet. 
The other day when he happened to be 
all alone at his cottage, he was over- 
heard reciting aloud the following lines 


. of Burns: 


“How Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree,” 
and more of the same. 


* * 
* 


Among the many groups of happy 
pilgrims to Lithia Springs during the 
past month, we were pleased to see a 
party of Salvation Army Evangelists. 
They have been holding seryices on the 
streets and in the Methodist 
churches of Shelbyville. We are glad to 
note they have had crowds of eager 
listeners, and made several converts. 
Would to God they could capture all the 
non-chureh goers in Shelbyville and 

» thoroughly revive all the, church mem~ 

ers, if thereby the saloons and all 

other deyiltry might be driven out and 
heaven brought in! 


ee 
* 


The great variety of trees and plants 
causes the woods at Lithia to have a 
variety of rich colors and tints these 
autumn days; but the prevailing color 
is bright golden, yellow and when the 
sunshine, morning and evening, streams 
through the trees with the clear, blue 
heaven above and the clean carpet of 
**blue grass”? beneath, it makes a scene 
of indescribable beauty. We find oursel- 
ves again and again quoting the words of 
Bryant. Indeed, what a glory doth this 
world put on, 

“To him who in the love of nature holds, 

Communion with her visible forms, She 
speaks 

A various language.”’ 


* * 
* 


Assumption, Ill., Sept. 25—Hon. Hale 
Johnson spoke here at the soldiers’ re- 
union to a large crowd. He gave them 
straight Prohibition and the speech 
made a deepimpression, The rally was 


under the auspices of the local post G. ' 


A. R. 


* * 
* 


The New Voice is now edited infact 
by John G,. Woolley as chief. He 
promises to greatly improve #; and it 
is improving right along. The New 
Voice now has a half million readers, 
probably. Itis a powerful conscience 
quickener, Tryit. Itis only one dol- 
lar a year now. But after the last day 
of 1902, it will cost $1.50. Try IT Now. 

an 

The Chautauquan Magazine monthly 
for October contains an interesting re- 
port of Lithia Springs Assembly for 
1902, ; 

-~* 
* 

Miss Winifred Douthit, secretary of 
the C. L. S.C, for Lithia Spring As- 
sembly has organized several new cir- 


cles in this vicinity during the autumn, 
The circle at Assumption has fifteen 
enthusiastic members and Findlay 
starts with a circle of six. With the 
assistance of Mrs, J. E. Durkee a new 
circle has been formed in Shelbyville. 


Prohibition Ticket. 


For Representative, 
WALTER C. SWENGEL. 


For Sheriff, 
PIERCY COOPER. 


For Supt. of Schools, 
DR. J. R. YOUNG. 


For Probate Judge, 
E. BOGGS. 


For County Treasurer, 
ISAAC KESLER. 


For County Clerk, 
ROLLA AYARS, 
Honest and Capable. 

The candidates on the Prohibition 
ticket of Shelby county whose names 
appear above are among our best citi- 
zens and well known to most of our 
readers in this county. Suffice it to say 
here and now that every man on this 
ticket has two prime qualifications for 
the office to which he is nominated, 

In the first place, each of these can- 
didates is an HONEST MAN and has a good 
name for square and fair dealing with 
his fellows, 

In the second place each of these 
candidates is CAPABLE of performing the 
duties of any office for which he con- 
sents to be a candidate. 

And they each and all stand together 
against the whole abominable liquor 
evil, and stand with a plucky party be- 
hind them pledged to enforce the law. 
Is not this a good stand? 


“The Illinois W. C. T. w 


Tbe Illinois state convention of W. C. 
T. U. heldin Peoria the last week in 
September was the largest in the his- 
tory of the organization, 395 officers 
and delegates were present. Member- 
snip of the state is 15,564, 
past year, 1,501, 

Here is the roster for 1902-1903: 

Miss Marie C. Brehm, president. 

Mrs. Lucy B. Tyng, vice president, 

Mrs. M, E. Hopper, corresponding 
secretary. 

Mrs. L. Belle Goodman, recording 
secretary. 

Miss Amelia Cram, treasurer. 


Okaw C. L. S. C. 

The Okaw Chautauqua Cirele met 
with Mrs. Amos W. Walker on Monday 
for a Goethe Day, and the annual elec- 
tion of officers with the following result: 

Mrs. W. F. Hilsabeck, president, 

Mrs, John Bruce, vice president, 

Mrs. William Smith, secretary. 

Mrs. Frank Jones, treasurer. 

The Chautauqua prospects are most 
flattering for this year’s work.—Wind- 
sor Gazette, Sept. 4. 


Christian Register 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
The Christian Register 
Association, 
272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Vol. 81. Terms $2 Per Year, 
Rey, GEO. BATCHELOR, Editor. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale conducts 


’ the department of ‘‘Good News.” 


This paper is committed to the prin- 
ciples of the Unitarian churches of 
America, 

It aims to make religion a source of 
strength, comfort and instruction in the 
common life of man. Sample copies 


- free. 


Increase for ' 


Based Away. 


<'They never quite leave us, 
Our friends who have passed 
Through the shadow of death 
‘To the sunlight above; 

A thousand sweet memories 
Are holding them fast 

‘To the places they blessed 
With their presence and loye,.”’ 


Since the last record made under this 
thead, many of the editor’s friends and 
old acquaintances whom he esteemed, 
have joined the procession to the Great 
Beyond. Among the number are Rey. 
James F. Brown of Mode, Elder 
Michael Freyberger, Sam’l Rice and 
‘George A. Durkee of Shelbyville, 

A telegram was received Sunday, 
Sept. 14, by the editor, when sick in 
bed, to go and serve at the funeral of 
Rey. James Brown in the Union Church, 
near Old Mode,—the church which 
Robert Collyer helped dedicate over 25 
years ago, and where Mr. Brown 
preached for several years. He was 
ordained to the ministry nearly 20 years 
ago in the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) church, Shelbyville, Revs. 
Brooke Hereford, now of London, Eng., 
and John H. Heywood, of saintly mem- 
ory, assisting in the services. All the 
years since, Rey. Brown has made his 
home in a little log cabin in the woods, 
near Union church, where he cultivated 
a patch of ground, worked at the car- 
penter’s trade and reared a family. He 
preached in churches and school houses 
round about on Sundays, as a labor of 
Jove, monthly. He was not highly cul- 
tured, nora brilliant preacher, but he 
was an honest workman and zealous and 
loyal for what God gave him to see as 
tryeand right, which is better. The 
por ieliow always nad a hard s{ruggie 
to make ends meet; and he donbtless 
fell far short of his aims and hopes in 
the ministry. But many of greater 
fame may not have been so worthy and 
useful ashe, Blessed be his memory! 


“Uncle Mike” Freyberger, 82 of age, 
was a veteran of the Union Army, an 
elder for many years in the ‘‘Christian”’ 
church, and a willing co-worker in ev- 
erything for the betterment of country 
and mankind, 

Mr. Durkee, age 79, was one of the 
precious few in this county to first vote 
the Free Soil or Republican ticket. He 
scattered anti slavery literature over 
Shelby county when a man received 
more curses than thanks for such needed 
service. He was a quiet, broad-minded, 
upright man and genial neighbor. 

“Uncle Sam” Rice was the last of the 
above named to go; and the oldest, also, 
he being 83. Fifty of these years he 
dived in Shelbyville and reared a large 


‘family. He did honest work as a 


cooper, and was a sober, harmless and 
neighborly man. He was among the 
first members of the Christian church 
here, the oldest congregation in this, 


one of the older towns of Iilinois, 


And just now (Oct. 10, our 68th birth- 
day) we read of the passing of Mrs. J. 
A. Roundy at her home in Milwaukee, 
Wis. Her husband was one of the early 
and most successful merchants in Shel- 
byville and a part of the firm of Chas, 
Lufkin, deceased, and Col. D. C. 
Smith. The writer gratefully remem- 
bers Mrs. Roundy for her kindness 
when he was struggling for an educa- 
tion at old Shelby Seminary. She was 
a noble woman of most gracious man- 
ners, Her good husband survives. her, 
They were both very frail in body as 
we recollect them 40 years ago. But a 
Sweet cheerful spirit and simple, tem- 
perate habits have kept them together 
for a long and useful life, . 


_ [The following was written for the 
last April number of this paper, and 


was mislaid.—Er.  « 


The}mortal!part of,Mrs. Frances Pat-— 


GROUP TAKEN WOMAN’S CLUB DAY AT LITHIA, 1902. 


terson was laid away the other day at 
the age of 86 years. She lived near 
Lithia Spriegs most of her life and was 
a good mother of sons and daughters, 
most of whom survive her. She wasa 
member of the old Baptist congregation 
that built Log Church where the Uni- 
tarian mission began. She was a good 
neighbor and a most devoted friend of 


ye editor’s mother, the late Ann Douth-, 


it, in the early days. 


Why Not Apply This Rule All 


Round? 


The dispatches from Wash- 
ington City tell us that clerks 
in the pension office have been 
notified that they must keep 
sober and pay their debts, or 
hunt new situations. 

Very well. But why not ap- 
ply this rule to every public 
office and all places of trust, as 
well as to clerks in the govern- 
ment pension office? 

Voters should by their ballot 
on election day notify candi- 
dates for office who drink, or 
who bribe voters with money 
and liquor, to hunt some other 
situation. 


Better Than Gold. 
A gentle word is better 
Ofttimes than gift of gold; 
A smile may break the fetter 
That long some heart did hold. 


Few rarer gifts are ours 
Than handclasps warmly given, . 
And kind deeds are the flowers 
That make of earth’a heaven. 
So let each passing day 
Record somekind deed done; 
Go smiling, giving, all thy way, 
Be of thy world the sun! 
—Selected. 


A Sensible Boy. 
‘*Papa,’’ said the boy, -‘‘I’ll 
tell you how I go by the sa- 
loon. 


rial 


I walk on the outside of ' 


the sidewalk, as far away from. 


the saloon as I can. Then: I 
hold my nose and shut my 


mouth; and when I get by, IT 


spit before I swallow.’’ That 


AS JENK LI. JONES SEES IT. 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


From Unity, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4, 
1902, Rey. Jenk Ll, Jones, Senior 
Editor. 


At last the senior editor has 
reached one more of his Car- 
easonnes. He has been to 
Lithia Springs and found his 
old schoolmate and companion 
in arms, Jasper Douthit, at his 
maximum, in the closing days 
of the twelfth year of the Lithia 
Springs Assembly. What did 
he find? 

First, the physieal Lithia 
Springs; a noble forest tract 
of two hundred and Sfifty or 
more acres, spared by the 
ruthless ax of the settler, a 
forest indeed, filled with noble 
trees of the. noble type— 
splendid oaks, elms, bass wood, 
sugar maples, sycamores and 
cottonwoods, such as seldom 
gladden the eye of the prairie 
dwellers in the west. The 
surface sufficiently irregular to 
break the monotony, though 
not heroic; the whole creased 
by a_ very slender little 
‘‘branch’’ that has scooped out 
a softly molded ravine which 
forms the hammuvck-shaped 
dell in which most of the cot- 
tages and tents nestle. This 
‘‘branch’’ is fed by springs, 
three -of whieh. are neatly 
curbed in stone, the water 
sufficiently tinetured with min- 
eral to give it a medicinal 
flavor and virtue. 

Second, the social Lithia 
Springs. Here fa» from the 
‘‘madding crowd’”’ from six to 
eight hundred people lived in 
the canvas city for two weeks, 
a city of about 125 tents and 


25 cottages and log cabins. 


boy knows what the petition in 


the Lord’s Prayer: signifies: 
‘‘Lead us not into temptation.’’ 


This is perhaps the most be- 
nignant element in the Lithia 
Springs encampment. Here 
was not the conventional crowd 
of ‘‘resorters,’’ city, people 
seeking a new excitement and 
some fresh display of their 


. 


summer dresses, but hard- 
working country people, over- 
worked farm women and solid 
farmers, who have worked to 
such purpose that they can af- 
ford to take a fortnight off; 
men who are not so rich that 
they know not howto stop. It 
was a real ‘‘Camp Rest?’ to 
gray-haired pecple- that 
content to live without excite- 
ment. It is true that there 
were young people who kept 
the tennis court picturesque, 
but even they had learned the 
joy of quiet fun and could play 
within ear-shot of the pavillion 
without disturbing or being 
disturbed by the exercises. 


Third, the spiritual Lithia 
Springs. We saw the last days 
of an emancipated Chautanqua; 
it was Chautauqua program, 
Chautauqua methods, and 
Chautauqua spirit come to its 
full orb in untrammeled hos- 
pitality; a Chautanquathat was 
true to its orthodox devotions 
and conseerations, but not 
afraid of its Unitarian leader- 
ship and the Universalist mes- 
sage. These did not antagonize, 
but they blended into the pro- 
gram. The last day, Sunday, 
August 24th, happened to find 
a Unitarian preacher in the 
morning, the secretary of. the 
Congress of Religion in the 
afternoon, and the secretary of 
the Western Conference leading 
the . vesper service. » Mr. 
Boynton unfolded the humani- 
tarian message that forms the 
core of the parable of the 
prodigal son. The secretary 
of the Congress of Religion 
spoke in the afternoon to 
twenty-five hundred people on 
the coming together in religion, 
the overlapping territory of the 


sects, and: Mr. Hawley made a 


the vesper hour helpful by em- 
phasizing the element of fra- 
ternity in religion. At night 
six or..eight hundred people 


listened to the good” by. ad- 


dresses and took their leave of 


A 3 


ot 
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thie speakers by shaking hands 
while they sang as a recession- 
al the ‘‘God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again.’’ 

Fourth, the Douthit of 
Lithia Springs. This to the 
present writer was the most 
interesting element of all. 
Douthit’s years of consecration 
and self-denial are at last 
yielding their fruitage. The 
seed he has been planting for 
thirty and more years is bring- 
ing its harvest. The future of 
Lithia Springs is not yet se- 
cure; there are perplexing 
problems of administration and 
the ever agonizing financial 
annoyances to be met, but his 
work is safe. This liberal 
Chautanqua has a local future; 
but it has a larger future in 
the broadening life of the 
Chautauqua movement = in 
America. Thus far the execu- 
tive problems, the push and 
the work, has been confined to 
the Douthit family, but it is 
more thana family affair and 
other hands must take hold of 
the wheels with them and other 
shoulders share the burden 
that this farmers’ assembly, 
this liberal Chautanqua, this 
people’s college in the woods, 
may continue to grow in its 
power to bless, its capacity to 
soothe, its purpose to lift. 

Let no one imagine that such 
an assembly as this is easily 
realized or that they are going 
to be rapidly multiplied. Let 
those who would multiply these 


“summer centers count weil the 


cost before they launch on new 
ventures. Better tostrengthen 
and sustain those already 
started than to dissipate on 
new ventures inspized by nar- 
rower aims and selfish rivalry. 

Long life to the Lithia 
Springs Assembly! 


LITHIA ._ SPRINGS 


Location—One Mile From Mid- 
dlesworth Station, on Big 
Four Route, Shelby 
County, Illinois. 


Beneficent Institutions for all People. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua is Inter- 
denominational, Inter-partizan and Inter- 
national. Itis a member of the Interna- 
tional Chautauqua Alllance. 

Annual Assemblies and Summer Schools 
are held here during the month of August 
though other meetings and schools are 
held at other times. 

The assemblies and schools are con- 
ducted solely for the benefit of country 
and mankind. No dividends are paid. 
No one receives pecuniary profit All 
receipts above actual running expenses 
are applied to improvements of the Park 
and institutions on the ground for the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

It is the People’s Health Resort and 
‘Open Air University. In favoring it you 
favor yourseM, your family, your friends, 
your country and all mankind. 

Many of the most talented and ‘noted 
men and women of this and foreign lands 
visit and give addresses at these assem- 
blies each year. Various schools are 
held during the summer, having for in- 
structors the best teachers of the land. 

Among the members of the Advisory 
Board and special friends of this chau- 
taugua, are Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 


OUR BEST WORDS 


Mr. Morton D. Hull of Chicago, Mrs. L. 
M. Lake, Mrs Clara C. Hoffman, Hon. 
John D. Long, ex secretary of the navy, 
Profs. E. Davenport and J. C. Blair, 
Illinois State University, and Mrs. L. 
Ormiston Chant of London, Eng., Judge 
Anthony Thornton, Hon. Samuel W. 
Moulton, Attorney General H. J Hamlin 
Hons. Geo. D. Chafee and Wm. C. 
Kelley of Shelbyville, Ill. 
A Delightful Health Resort. 

Lithia Springs Park contains 250 acres 
of woodland with nearly every variety of 
trees. plants and singing birds native to 
this locality. 

Picturesque scenery, rugged hills and 
deep glens for pleasant walks and Nature 
study. 

These grounds were dedicated August 
25, lgol, to the worship of God and ser- 
vice of man in the love of truth and spirit 
of Jesus. 

By the terms of the deed the use of in- 
toxicating beverages within the limits 
is foreyer prohibited. 

The Mineral Springs contain Lithium 
and other properties, making the water 
equal to any for good health and the cure 
of ills. Thus testify hundreds of good 
witnesses. ' 

The grounds are perfectly drained; a 
covert from storms; free from malaria and 
mischief makers. 

Itis cozy, quiet and restful and not 
costly One of the best places for child- 
ren in the world. 

It is famous as a quiet, clean, health- 
ful, homelike camping ground. 

What About Boarding and Lodging? 


There is no Hotel, nor any elaborate ac- 
commodations as are usually expected at 
such a place. Why? For the reason the 
opportunity to build such accommodations 
has not been open until quite recently, 
and the right sort of persons with the 
necessary capital have not come along. 

However, there are log cabins and cot- 
tages to rent at low rates, by the week or 
by the month: and wholesome board and 
comfortable lodging during most of the 
year may be had at the rate of from $3.50 
to $5.00. per week. 

Persons desiring such accommodations should 
inform the manager a week or a month in 
advance, 


Lots To Lease. 


There are lots to lease for 5, 10, or 20 
years at low rates on which to build cot- 
tages or cabins which may be occupied by 
the owner any time of the year. 

The Latch String Hangs Out. 

The gates of the Park are freely open 
most of the year to -all visitors who will 
obey the rules and regulations. 

Over the arch of the gate as you enter 
the grounds is the word, “Welcome” in 
large letters, and on the inside of the 
arch, as you pass out,yeu read the words: 
“Come Again and Bring With You Peace and 
Good Will.” 

Come and See Us, 


The Manager and Superintendent of 
the grounds reside at the Springs and are 
glad to welcome old patrons and friends 
and cultivate the acquaintances ef all 
visitors. 

Religious Services 
Are heldin the Library Chapel at the 
Springs every Sunday tor most of the 
year To these meetings everybody is 
most heartily welcome. 
Address, 
JASPER L. DOUTHIT, Manager, 
Lithia, Shelby Co., Illinois. 


**My pastor’s discourses are 
not very brilliant,’’ said an in- 
telligent lady, ‘‘but his daily 
life is a sermon all the week.”’ 


“Tf we have not got in us 

the lift towards righteousness, 

rosperity will be a curse.’’— 
President Roosevelt. 


hautauqua 


An Institution for Popular Education. 


“A SCHOOL FOR 
OUT - OF - SCHOOL PEOPLE.”’ 


The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 


OFFICERS. 


John H. Vincent, Chancellor. 
Geo. EB. Vincent, Principal. 
Kate . Kimball, Exec, Secy. 
COUNSELORS, 


Jesse L. Hurlbut, Lyman Abbott, 
H.W, Warren, Jumes M. Gibson, 
W.&, Wilkinson, J. H, Carlisle, 
Edward E. Hale, W.P Kane. 
A.M, Martin. Honorary Secretary. 

W. L. Davids n and George M. Brown, 
Field Secreturies. 


The English-Russian Year 
1902— 1903. 


Never in its history has the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle an- 
nounced a year’s course which will em- 
brace so much of the deepest historical 
interest and at the same time possess 
such a wealth of matter concerning 
present-day movements and conditions 
as that arranged for the coming year. 


The C. L. S. C. Books. 


“Ten Englishmen of the XIXth Cen- 
tury.’’—James Richard Joy. 

“Literary Leaders of Modern Eng- 
land.””,—W. J. Dawson. 

**A Survey of Russian Literature.’’— 
Isabel F. Hapgood. 

“The Great World’s Farm.’’—Selina 
Gaye. 


The regular C, L. S. C. Course con- 
sists of the above four books and The 
Chautauquan Magazine, the price of 
which, including the membership fee, 
is $5.00, 

This is a reduction of $1 50 from the 
publishers’ retail price. Thus some of 


Ses yecy Dest reading is ‘rnrnished at 


lcwest rates. 


HOW IT WAS SPREAD OVER THE EARTH. 


Since its organization in 1878, over 
260,000 readers have been enrolled as 
members of the Chautauqua Literary 
and scientific Circle; nearly three times 
that number (about 750,000 persons) 
have read parts of the Home-Study 
Courses. There are over 41,000 gradu- 
ates of the four years’ course. Flourish- 
ing Circles have been maintained in 
every State and Territory, Canada, In- 
dia, Mexico, South America, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the West Indies, Japan, 
and other countries of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 


A MILLION PEOPLE ATTEND SUMMER AS. 
SEMBLIES. 


The number of summer schools is in- 
creasing every year, and that last year 
120 summer assemblies, modeled more 
or less closely on the Chautauqua plan, 
were held in 35 States, with ‘an attend- 
ance approximating 1,000,000 people. 
At nearly 60 of these assemblies, ‘‘Rec- 
ognition Day”’ exercises similar to those 
at the mother Chautauqua are held, 
thus affording graduates of the C. L. S, 
C. an opportunity to receive their di- 
plomas with ceremony at the Assembly 
center nearest to them. 


LITHIA SPRINGS IS ACHAUTAUQUA CENTER 


It isa member of the Inter-national 
Chautauqua Alliaic . 

Residents of any state in the Union 
may become members of circles con- 
nected with Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 

A person may alone read and com- 
py the prescribed course and come 

ere to graduate with equal honors, 
Three or more members may unite any- 
where any form a local Circle for mu- 
tual help help and encouragement. On 
Recognition Day members. of the grad- 
uating class gather at’ the Assembly to 
pass through the Golden Gate and re- 
ceive their diplomas, while C. L. S.C, 
Round Tables and council meetings 
class reunions and receptions unite all 
members in a spirit of loyalty and good 
apheo 

For full information, and for circulars 
of the various departments, address: 


THE CHAUTAUQUA OFFICES, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., or 
‘MISS WINIFRED DOUTHIT, 
Secretary of Lithia Springs C. L. S, C, 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 


God Appeiits. 
“T love to think that God appoints 
My portion day by day; 
Eyents of life are in his hand, 
And I would only say, , 
Appoint them in thine own good time, 
And in thine own best way.’ 


“Don’t be cast down. If 
you know any hopeful thing, 
go and tell it to everybody you 
know. If you know anything 
discouraging, go and tell it to 
the Lord.’’—D. L. Moody. 


Cc. & E. I. Rates. 


During the hunting season very low 
rates will be made for hunters from al} 
points on the C.& E.I.R.R, to the 
following territory: 

To Northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
points—Tickets on sale up to and in- 
eluding Nov. 15, 1902, limited for return 
thirty days from date of sale, but not 
later than Dec. 5, 1902. 

To points in Southeastern Missouri, 
Arkansas and Louisiana along the line: 
of the Cotton Belt Route—Tickets on 
sale Oct, 1 to Dec. 31 inclusive, limited 
for return thirty days from date of sale, 

To points in Lower Michigan—Tick- 
ets on sale Oct. 1 to Nov. 24 inclusive, 
limited for return until Dec. 5, 1902. 

For further particulars see local agent 
or write to W. H. Richardson, Gen’L 
Pass. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


A Non-sectarian and Inter-de- 
nominational Religious Weekly 
_ Established in 1878. 

It stands for a synthesis of the r_jg- 
ious life, for Uuity, in religious work, 
and a Community in religious faith and 
trust. Itis the organ of the Congress. 
of Religion, a child of the Parliament 
of Religions. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Senior Editor. 
Subscription $2.00 per annum. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3939 Langley Avenue, - Chicago 


TRUCK FARMING IN 
THE SOUTH. 


Does Truck Farming in the South 
pay? Write the undersigned for a free 
copy of Illinois Central Circular No. 3,. 
and note what is said concerning it, 

J. F. MERRY, Ass’t Gen’) Pass’r Agent. 
Illinois Central Railroad, Dubuque, Ia.. 


THE BIG FOUR R. R. TIME TABLE. 


Trains Going East, 
NO. 8—Mallos toaikceparpeascsasaces 
18—Knickerbooker............0+« 2:38 Pw 


+46--Ex position Flyer. 


386—New York Express. 11:31 P M 
64--Local Freight................ 
16--INew York Limited........... 11:07AM 


Trains Going West. 
No, 35—Knickerbocker...... or 
}43--Exposition Flyer 
7—Mattoon Acvcommodation,, 5: 
O—Matl oc .ccc sss canesencncn Prrrrie | 
li—Southwestern Limited..... 3 
55—Local Freight.... .......+... 9 
19--New York Limited .....,..... 6: 


Nos. 6, 7, 8,9, 54, 55 run daily except Sun- 
ate daily. ’ % 
1Do not Stop 


J. W. HOOK, Agent. 


c.&€E,1.R. R. TIME CARD. 
In effect Jan, 6, 1902, 


NORTHBOUND. . 

No, 102—Mail and Express.......... »t12:50 P M 
No. 104—Texas Special..........+....*10;24 P M 
SOUTHBOUNDE. 

No, 10i—Mail and Mxpress........ . th 18"P Mb 

oO. I 'exus Speci sseveeee MTZ AM 


*Daily; DEMS oxeapt Sunday. é 
OAS. F, BOUTH, Agent. 
W, H. Ricma apson, G. P. A. 


\ 


i P-and by it are we led. 


Established 1880. 


Our Best Words 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
J. L. DOUTHIT & SON. 


For Home, School, Church 
and State. 


Independent and unsectarian, but new- 
tral in nothing that concerns human wel- 
fare. 


With malice toward none and charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us-to see the right.—LYNCOLN. 


TERMS—so cts a year in 
advance, or 60 cts if not paid 
within the year. Size—six 
columns, four pages. 

J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, 
Shelbyville. Ill. 


I made them lay their hands 
in mine and swear 

To break the heathen and 
uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing hu- 
man wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor 
listen to it. 

To lead sweet lives in purest 

_ chastity. — TENNYSON. 


EASTER, APRIL 5, 1806. 


ROLL THE WINTER CLOUDS AWAY, 


Roll the winter clouds away, 
Let the sunshine in: 
Bid the songs of birds resound 
Where silence stern has been. 
We are seekers of the light; 
We follow Him to day 
In whose light aud love we march 
Rejoicing on our way. 


We are followers of the Christ 
~ Risen from the dead; 
We are battling for the.truth, 


e workers for the cause 
oodness against sin,— 


Nor listen to our fears, 
—Selected. 


“Camp Life at Lithia Springs,”” 
on our fourth pagé, will be read 
with great interest. The story 

“was written by 2 good wife and 
mother as her_ Sree will offering 
sto the readers of Our Best 
Words. We are sure our readers 
will thank ‘‘One of the Campers”’ 
for this kindly and happy ac- 
count, though there are personal 
references that cause some of us 
to blush, the manager included. 


FOR EASTER. 


Out of Darkness Into 


Light. 


_ From the Christian Leader (Boston). 

“Out. of Darkness Into Light.” 
From the Journal of a Bereaved 
Mother’s, by Mrs. M. A. Deane. Not 

veryone has the faith or strength to 

reyail against sorrow. As the title 
indicates, this, a journal of sorrow. 
Tew mothers, however, have been 
guided so beautifully into the light. 
Whatever can be written or said that 
will bring comfort to the sorrowing is 
of priceless yalue to the world. ‘‘In 
Heaven, their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is 
in Heaven,”—words of Jesus thatgive 
some premonition of the conclusions 
to which the author was led. The 
sorrow of this work is noble, as is 
also the joy. Turn to any page and 
one finds that it breathes a purpose 
which cannot be lost upon the reader. 
Next to the Bible, such a book as this 
brings conviction to the soul that 
“God is love,” and because of this 
love we are led mysteriously from the 
darkness into light. 

One admirable feature is the index 
giving the authors from whom the 
Many quotations are taken, Aside 
from its power to console the sorrow- 
ing, the minister and the speaker 
will find it of much yalue as it is rich 
in illustration and quotation. The 
experiences of this mother are the ex- 

_ periencesof many- Would that they 
all might come so surely and sweetly 
into the light! (J. L. Douthit & Son, 


BETTER FRUIS 


For the First Month 
of License, 1895. 


BEHOLD, THE HALF IS NOT TOLD! 


My dear, what other people 
have to endure, you at least can 
bear to know about in erder to 
awaken people to the need of re- 
form.—John Stuart Mill to his 
wife who was timid about read- 
ing or hearing of cases of suffer- 
ing and distress, 


During the first muath of licensed 
saloons in Shelbyville last spring, an 
editor and pastor kept a record of the 
cases of drunkenness and distress 
caused by the saloons that came to 
his eyes and ears. 

Fact is, there were more drunken 
men to be seen on our streets for the 
first two days after the dram-shops, 
licensed by church members, were 
opened here than for the whole year 
before without dramshops. 

The fcllowing are a few of the 
cases Of bitter fruit that came to our 
knowledge in less than one month. 
These are printed as recorded at the 
time, though not all in the order of 
occurrence: 
THE POOR TRAMP WHO, HAD KEPT 

SOBER. 

When there were no saloons in 
Shelbyville, a poor tramp came to the 
door of one of our wosbt prominent 
citizens, begging to work for bread. 
He was given work and did so well 
that he wasemployed and did most 
faithful service for the family for 
nearly a year till our church members 
granted license for dram-shops. Then 
he got drunk and spent all his wages. 
He promised his employer not to do 
so any more, but the temptation was 
‘too great. He fell again and again, 
until finally he-was discharged. Ina 
crazy fit he threw his bundle of 
clothes into the river, and ramor 
says, Was ut last driven out of town. 

SEVERAL CITIZENS. 
Several good citizens have been 

i drank on our streets since 

jtfan” (7) saloons were 
useful citizens who were 
no| 


‘a tt 
ing: eet araNe him work, he said, be- 


members, » 


HIS Nortel's ONLY SON AND SIE A 
~ wibow. 


He was his mother’s only son and 
shea widow. Ue was a kind and 
hard-working boy when sober. The 
first day of saloon license we saw him 
rolling beer kegs into the saloon 
that Mayor Westervelt gave his cast- 
ing vote. to license. After that for 
several days and nights his distressed 
mother didn’t see her boy or know 
where he was. At last he came home 
from a long drunk, and in the night 
he awoke his mother screaming that 
somebody was trying to arrest him. 
He raved like a ad man, and in his 
frenzy fired off his revolver at an 
imaginary foe. He was in a fit of 
delirium tremens. The neighbors were 


aroused and the night marshal was 
sent for and came to the rescue. 
If that serpent-bitten boy in his 


crazy fit had killed his mother. or 
somebody else, how many and whose 
hands would have been bloody? 


HE DROPPED DEAD. 


Among many deaths from liquor 
which we read in late papers were the 
cases of a Chicago wagyoner anda 
little boy who drank some beer ina 
den and both dropped dead from the 
effects afew minutes afterward. It 
is supposed that a deadly poison was 
put in the beer by mistake. hut why 
is 1t necessary to suppose that? The 
liquor itself has the poison that will 
kill as surely, though not often so 
quickly. 

Our Shelbyville murder mills had 
not been running but a fewdays when 
adrinker suddenly dropped on our 
streets as if he had been shot. Butte 
did not die,or at least was not buried. 


RUNNING AGAINST DRUNKEN MEN, 


You can strike a drunken man now, 
or rather a drunken man will stagger 
against you, most anywhere. if you 
walk about town certain hours. 


AFRAID TO STAY AT HOME ALONE, 


“T stayed at home alone and felt 
quite safe when there were no saloons 
in Shelbyville, but I will move out of 
town now rather than stay alone.” 

The good woman who made the 
above remark represents several oth- 
ers who have reason to feel that it is 
dangerous now for women to walk 
alone or be alone at home. 

A NIGHT POLICEMAN ROBBED. 


A night policeman was confronted 
by a gang of men on ourstreets point- 
ing their revolver and commanding 
him to deliyer bis valuables, and the 
report ishe had to deliver; and the 
robbers went on their way. 

WHAT FARMERS SAY. 

“T had a first-rate tenant on my 
farm a few miles from Shelbyville. 
He has a nice family. He kept sober 
and all got along well while there 
were no saloons in Shelbyville. The 
very first time he came to Shelbyville 
after these holes were opened, he got 
drunk and has been drinking most of 


children. 


must be nursed for months by a pover- 
ty-stricken family and kind neigh- 
bors. 
becessities 
saloons ee voted out for two por. 
and . “ ; 


DS 


the time ever since and bis family is in 
distress,” Thus spoke an old farmer 
to the editor the other day. 

“Thad one of the best of hired 
hands in the country till your Shelby- 
ville Christians licensed the devilish 
saloon in Shelbyville. Since then he 
gets on sprees and 1 fear I shali be 
without a hand when most needed.” 

Thus spoke an indignant farmer, 
and he told us of other similar cases. 

Several farmers declared that they 
would trade in Windsor, Tower Hill, 
Findlay and other places where there 
were po saloons, 

“Tf Shelbyville merchants will have 
saloons, they can do without my 
trade.” 

That’s the way they are talking, be 
it right or wrong. We merely record 
the fact. 

“Our boys kept sober and 
to home dutles when there were no 
saloons in Shelbyville, but they have 
been on a spree nearly ever since sa- 
loons came.” 

So several farmers round about say. 

WHAT A POOR MOTHER SAYS. 

““My boy has been spreeing for two 
weeks. He has "them trembles’ (de- 
lirilum tremens) so that I am afraid 
for him to come home. He acts so 
wild and crazy! I’m afraid he'll kill 
himself or me. They get the drink 
for bim at the saloons. They say it’s 
against the law, but these officers 
aren’t as good to keep drink from _him 
as was Mayor Oliver and his officers.” 
So spoke a poor mother, 

A CARRIAGE FULL, DRUNK. 

A carriage full of mother’s young 
sons, some of them just beginning a 
professional career, one a dcctor, was 
driving on our streets riotously 
drunk. 

WHAT A SICK MOTHER SAYS. 

“My husband has been drunk, 
and night, since saloons opened.” 

So a pale sick wife sadly said to us. 

WHAT RAGGED LITTLE ONES SAY. 

“Wather used to keep sober most of 
the time when there were no saloons; 
but he’s drunk all the time now since 
saloons came, and we can’t get 
enough to eat part of the time.” 

Thus spoke one of a large family of 
bright little children. 

A USEFUL MAN AND GOOD TO HIS 

FAMILY WILEN SOBER, BUT—., 
“Hehas a good wife and bright 
When there were saloons 
here he drank up his*wages and when 
full of beer got hurt so that he 


attended 


day 


The family 
to buy 


sold household 
food. Then 
ber 


4 Sob Bi 


id 


‘saloons re-, 


cause he had voted against license; 
but finally he gota job from~one of 
them and was paid for his work in 
whisky and beer. He’s drunk now 
most of the time, and giviog the 
saloon keeper the wages that should 
go to his wife and children. 

A FIRST-RATE OFFICER BUT FOR DRINK. 

“He kept sober most of the time 
when there were no saloons here. 
But he has hardly drawn a sober 
breath since.” 

That remark was made about a 
Shelby County officer. 

WHY NOT PUBLISH TFEIR NAMES? 

But time fails us to record all the 
heart-rending cases that have come to 
us within this first month of these 
licensed plague spots in our fair and 
beautiful city, set upon a hill. One of 
the saddest sights of all, is the large 
number of young men who may be 
seen entering these places of sin and 
death. If their names were pub- 
lished it would startle many of their 
acquaintances and some of their 
mothers and sweet-hearts. 

But why not publish all who pat- 
ronize the saloon? Why not? Agents 
who sell books or other good articles 
find it to their advantage to publish 
the names of their customers. Why 
not the saloon 


A Good Suggestion for Christian 
Endeayorers in Shelbyville. 


The noted no-license victory 
recently scored at Cambridge} 
Massachusetts, was effected in 
part by the Endeavor societies, 
who canvassed the city for the 
names of young men yoting for 
the first time. They held a_ big 
mass meeting and special services 
in each society the Sunday before 
election and distributed ten thou- 
sand ribbon badges among the 
children in the Sunday schools of 
the city. The badges bore these 
words: ‘For my sake, vote no- 
license.’’—Rey, O. W. Stewart 
in **The Mlinois News.’’ 


A bright young man says of 
the vote on woman suffrage: 
“It is like knocking down a 
growing boy. You can do it to- 
day; but afew years hence, when 
he is six feet two, he will be too 
much for you.’ And just so 
with Prohibition to the liquor 
traflic. 


Better vote for what you 
want and fail to get it, 
than to vote for what you 
don’t want and get it. 


for 
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Our Best Words choice 
For President, 
Joun P. Sr, Jonny, 
of Kar 
For Vice-President, 
Cou. Gro. W. Bary, 
of Kentucky, or 
Joun G. Woouiry, 
of Illinois, or 
(If the law would permit, ) 
Frances 2. Witnarp, 
of Illinois, 


BOOrIING! 


A Prophecy of Victory! 


Prohibition in Illinois, In= 

diana, Kansas and all 

Along the Line. 

Prohibitionists were never more 
active or hopeful of victory. 
Thousands of dollars (over $6,- 
000) baye been contributed with- 
in ashort time into the national 
campaign fund, besides what the 
several states have raised. What 
other political party in the world 
is gjving so much freely to agi- 


tate and educate against this 
mos ster evil? 
Several states have already 


held conventions. The counties 
of Illinois are holding: rousing 
conventions to elect delegates to 
the: state conyention at Spring- 
field, April Sth. Indiana held a 


most magi ficent state conven- 
tion in Ind apolis, Feb, 27th. 


It was the randest ever held 


in 
the state. ‘*Big street proces- 
sion, several mass meetings, 


spe,;ches by Woolley and St. 
Joh: and $4,300 raised to kill the 
liquor traftic. A broad-guage plat- 
form adopted and strong. ticket 
nominated,’’” so the papers re- 


What Great Statesmen Say. 
England’s great premier and Christian statesman speaks for the 
best part of Christendom and of Pagandom, too, when he says: 
“Gentlemen, I cannot permit a question of mere revenue tc be 
considered along side of a question of morals; but give me a sober 
population, not wasting their earnings on strong drink, and I will 
know where to gel my revenue.’’—GLAaDSTONE TO THE BREWERS OF 
. 


LONDON, 


Right.—Edmund Burke. 


What is Morally Wrong can Never be Politically 


—_—_—_——______..__.. 


Keep It Before The 
People, 

That the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist and most 
other churches have declared, 
in substance, that to legalize 
the liquor traffic is sin, 
and that license is vicious 
in principle and powerless 
as a remedy for the evil. 

Can You Answer ? 

Here’s a pointed little thing 


that is going the rounds of the 
temperance press: 


Political Conventions. 

April 29—Republican State Conyen- 
tion at Springfield. 

May 27—Prohibition National Con- 
yention at Pittsburg, Pa. 

June 16-——Republican National Con- 
ver.tion at St, Louis, Mo. 

July 7—Democratic National Con- 
yention at Chicago, Ill. 

July 22—People’s Party National 
Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 8—Prohibition State Conven- 
tion, Springfield. 

April 16—Republican County Con- 
vention, at court house. 

March 25—Prohibition county con- 
vention, at the court house. 

March 21—Republican Township 


hell! 
that 


First.—Phis is a soul in 
Second.—This is the rum 
sent the soul to hell! 
Third.—This is the saloon keep 
er that sold the rum that sent the 
soul to hell! 

Fourth.—This the license 
that permitted the saloon keeper 
to sell the rum that sent the soul 
to hell! 

Fifth.—These are the men ( ?) 
that voted for the license that 
permitted the saloon keeper to 
sell the rum that sent the soul to 
hell! 
Sixth.—Question : 


1s 


How is the 


Lord God Almighty going to sep- 


por, St. John who represents 
the broad-gauge and Woolley the 
narrow-gauge, or singleissue, idea 
seem to be in the lead as favorites 
ident, though neither of 


stand together champions fo 
same cause, all the same. 
WOOLLEY’S ADDRESS. 

At Indianapolis Woolley said: 
“Broad-gauge or narrow-gauge count 
me as a humble champion, in the pro- 
hibition party, for the honor of the 
church, What does the church say on 
free silver, or on the tariff? Nothing. 
She does say that the liquor trattic 
ought to die. [Applause.] Back of the 
church are some six million voters. 
Most of them are in the uncleanest 
political company since the existence 
of the country. Some favor a drop of 
prohihition in an ocean of perm 4 
That is high license. Some dis 
with conscience for wine's 
There are geographical ch 
Township prohibitionists! S 
six miles square! The res 
country may go to hell by their per- 
mission. [Applause.] Ninety-five per 
cent of the christian voters haye 
fatally twisted their prohibition re- 
ligion with license politics. There is 
no such thing as township truth or 
Indiana truth, but truth is truth. 
(Great applause. | 

ST. JOHN'S ADDRESS, 

St. John paid a tribute to Mr. 
Woolley by declaring that he has no 
peer in his line on this continent. 
Then the governor struck out for a 
broad platform. He wanted it as broad 
as thé demands of humanity. As to 
church declarations, hesaid that if we 
are to judge what they say on the 
liquor question and their non-action 
it does not make much difference 
what they say on any question. 
[Applause.] ‘For twenty-five years,” 
continued the governor, ‘‘l have been 
a member of the First Congregational 
church of Olathe, Kansas, and I say, 
Don’t fool away so much time trying 
to convert old church deacons but go 
out in the highways and byways and 
conyert the great common masses. 
{Applause.] In the campaign of 1896 
the liquor traffic should be the domi- 
nant issue, but the money and indus- 
trial questions will be the dominant 
issue at the ballot box. There is no 
ae that can minify the prohibition 
issue.” 

New conyerts are falling into 
line. Among the latest is broth- 
er Francis Murphy, the famous 
leader of the Blue Ribbon Army. 
He says under his own signature: 

‘Whatever I have been in the 
past, Tam now with the Prohi- 
bition party.’’ 

AND EVERYBODY SsitOULD 
; AMEN ! 

The Index, « staunch Catho- 
lic Prohibition paper weekly of 
Seranton, Pa., has this to say: 

“John G. Woolley is forcing 
the Prohibition issue to the front. 
God bless John G. Woolley ! 

Let us give thanks, take cour- 


age and press forward,’” 


rie 


SAY, 


“ 


Fevate that crowd on the judgment 
day ? 


your 


Ww 

’ nn , adn, 
a report said: **As we h 
up the use of alcohol we have 
needed and used Jess opium and 
chloral, and as we have discon- 
tinued the use of alcohol opium 
and chloral, we have needed and 
used less seclusion and restraint. 
T have during the year just closed 
carefully watched the effect of 
the alcohol given and_ the prog- 
ress of cases where in former 
years it would have been given, 
and I am morally certaim that the 
alcohol used during the last year 
did no good. 

‘With humiliation I am forced 
to admit that until in the recent 
past my noble profession has been 
to an alarming extent, and is still 
too much so, guilty of producing 
many drunkards inthe land direct- 
ly and indirectly by the reckless 
and wholesale manner in which 
so many of its members have pre- 
scribed alcoholic stimulants in 
their daily practice.’’ 


The Successful Sunday- 
School. 


Always begins on time, 

Has a live superintendent, 

Does systematic visiting, 

Has good ventilation, 

Urges temperance work, 

Does not hold its sessions too 
long, 

Hasan excellent primary teacher 

Keeps school every Sunday in 
the year, 

The officers and teachers al- 
ways there early to greet the 
scholars as they come, 

Has teachers who practice self- 
denial, 

Keeps the school-room tidy 
and comfortable, 

Adds good books regularly to 
the library, 

Pays attention to the reading of 
the scholars, 

Distributes an abundance of 
good literature. < 


Does Not Eyen Hesitate. 
Passenger (on vestibule limi- 
ted)—**Porter, does this train 
stop at Dinkeyville ?’’ 
Porter—‘‘No, sah, she doan’ 
eyen hesitate dar, sah.” 


¢ have given| 


Convention—Shelbyville township. 


A MIGHTY MOVE 


For Christian Unity. 


In a late address, Father Clark, 
the founder and President of the 
World’s Christian Endeayor So- 
ciety, said: ; 

“The God ordained purpose of the 
Endeayor movement is to raise the 
standard ef practical devotion and 


consecrated religious enthusiasm of 
young people, 


It is constantly say- 
ing by means of the pledge, the con- 


secration meeting, and the leading 
committees: “Make of your religion 
the first thing in all your lives, 


Place it before your 


business, before 
ple ne you 


JOURS 


MORE THAN TWO MILLION MEM- 
BERS. 


That 2 union movement with 
so simple a platform and yet 
broad and holy purpose, should 
have grown to such dimensions 
in so short a time is indeed signi- 
ficant and most cheering. 

In Secretary Baer’s report read 
ata late convention, it was stated 
that this movement now includes 
over two million members. A 
wonderfully rapid growth. 


CHURCHES OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAY- 
OR. 


The pastor of the Unitarian 
churches in this yieinity became 
interested about twenty years ago 
in a Christian union movement 
started in Brooklyn, N. Y. That 
moyement was undef the lead 
of Dr. Edward Eggleston, (an 
independent minister of the M. 
E. church) now widely known as 
the author of ‘The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster’’ and other pop- 
ular stories. Dr, Eggleston  be- 
came pastor of an independent 


congregation in Brooklyn that * 


had for its simple and only basis 
of membership, a promise by the 
applicant to use his or her best 
endeayor to live a Christian life. 
That church was named “The 
Church of Christian Endeayor.’’ 
We liked that catholic basis, and 
we liked that name for a church; 
and when the Unitarian congre- 
gation in this city was organized, 
in the first draft of the constitu- 
tion, the church was named **The 
Church of Christian Endeavor.’ 
But it was afterward changed to 
“First Congregational (Unita- 
rian Church,’’ though the same 
basis of Christian Endeavor mem- 
bership remains to this day. In 
fact, this is essentially the basis 
of union unanimously adopted at 
the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian chureh- 
es, held at Washington, D. C., 
last October. 

Thus all Christian people are 
uniting ‘for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God,” 


~ [the evil during his term of office, 


then those voters would have had 
their hands clean now of this 
stain of voting for men who will 
consent to serve either God or 
Mammon as the majority may in- 


How sure it is, | 5FUct- 
That, if we say a true word, instant-} Therefore, 


r 
We teal ‘tis God’s, not. ours, and pass | Common decency, 
iton i ig P fe 5) 
As bread at sacrament. fair play and all, goodness, let 
~ Mrs. Browning in Aurora Leigh. |us stop voting for candidates that 
are willing to play fast or loose, 
tion of every subject with a sincere desire 


«Good Lord” or **Good Devil’’ 
to learn the truth, and to renounce what- |. 
ever error we_may have imbibed.— Will-|in that manner. 


tom Ellery Channing. Tf you don’t want to be “fooled 


~ Geo. L. Dournir is the Business|and fooled badly, vote only for 
Manager and editor of the reat d ie. 2B cee Saas, es 

SPour Best Words. All mat- men who will show their colors, 
ters of that kind are referred to him, straight and square before 
Up with them! 


Up With Them! 
Up with independent candi- 
ve t dates for aldermen and elect them 

Whose Black Record ? who can be trusted to stand 

Phe Leader in making a “plea for] against liquor license during their 
putting ‘For License” anc ‘‘Against/ term of office. 
License” on the city ticket says that) That will soon settle and _ set- 
last year James L. Bivins and John tie forever the annual wicked 
Root refused to abide by the gener- me fsubmittine to a Chris- 
Gerwite whenat went against theirj- °° 2 S20™ ge Wale 4s 
views er desires. tian community as to w hether its 

This does unjustice to the living officers shall serve Satan in his 
as wellas the dead. Mr. Root, it manslaughtering and home-de- 
is well known, was elected as an|stroying business, or whether 
avowed anti-license candidate and}they shall serve God and protect 
did not fool any one as to his views|our boys and our homes. 


ES ————— 
Entered in the Postoffice at Shelbyville, 
{inols, as second class mail matter. 


the name of 
common-sense, 


in 


ee 
Our duty is to enter on the considera- 


elec- 
eel tion, 

The editor is cheered by many 
encouraging words lately from 
friends, far and near. 


or desires in the matter. The same 
ean not be said of some other candi- The 


“New Uncle Tom’s 


dates whom even some prohibition-|Cabin.’” See our premium for 
ists were deceived into voting for|/this year. Read it and tell us 
ander the impression that they| what you think of it. 

would be against license. Itis the ee 
supposed ‘‘anti-license” officials Think of It! 

who voted ‘For License” on the 


Submitting the question to sin 
or not to sin to popular vote! 

It is high time that Christian 
citizens of Shelbyville, regard- 
less of political party lines, arose 
in their might and put a quied- 
us forever upon the abominable 
nonsense of submitting to a pop- 


town council that fooled the people 
and blackened their records with the 
double sin of double dealing and 
bowing to the willof Satan as ex- 
pressed by the church members of 
Shelbyville on the license issue at 


the ballot bex last spring. 
ular yote whether our city coun- 


THE LEAGUE WITH HELL. 
eil shall serve God or mammon 


One Wrong Step Involves |on the liquor license issue. The 
Another, and Another. | dramshop law of Minois does not 
A petition is in cirenlation praying require such submission, and the 
the city couccil to place on the| divine law distinctly prohibits it. 
paliot the traditional and cabalistic/Ty fact, most churches have re- 
words—‘For License,” “Against Tt! solved against any method of 


cense.” Lt is being numerously signed. : : 
—Daily Union. yoting upon such issue but un- 


Yes, and enough have signed | compromising and relentless hos- 
it to pershade the council to place | tility. ‘ 
e rl = ate myst Brethren, stiek by your church 


_— reso liars ds ‘ 


7 rh! M mead - 
we have not seen the.petition) 
professing christians and some To Prohibitionists ! 
party Prohibitionists have been| You will notice call for county 
forced to what seems to them the | cenvention directs the eleetion of 
dire necessity of favoring a delegates from each . township. 


; . ._| But in s wuships there are 
method that they admit there is But in some town hips aes 

— ne committeemen ; and in some 
no authority what 


others no meetings may be held 
ever. 


to elect delegates. Prohibition- 
The idea of professed followers |ists in such townships should 
of the Son of God asking a city 


consider it all the more their 
council that they may have a duty to attend the county meeting 
s oe in order that a better organization 

chance to secretly v.te to instruct 
their servants to do 


be affected in their township and 
i 
wrong! 


yacancies in committees filled. 
The bare mention of such 


Let all who can come ap to our 
meeting in Shelbyville on March 

sinful thing ought to cause the| 

cheeks of every man and woman 


25 next. Geo. L. DovtHt, 
in Shelbyville to tingle! 


DING 


shen 


for 


legal 


public 


a} 


Church Discipline. 
Several churches discipline 
members who vote for license, 
and some churches exclude such 
members. Well, to be consis- 
tent with their resolutions, the 
churches ought to turn out mem- 
members who vote for this public 
sin. As National Chairman 
Dickie says, the time is fast ap 
proaching when the church must 
either exclude such members or 
admit saloon keepers, for they 

are partners in wrong doing. 


7 County Secretary. 

Nevertheless some feel driven 
to that necessity in order to es- 
cape another year of licensed 
dram-shops. 

Why? Beeause, it is more 
than intimated that Mayor Wes- 
tervelt and all the hold-over| 
aldermen but one, (and this one 
is the only one holding over that 
is not a member of church) will 
stick to their instructions of last 
spring election, and so continue 
the license policy if not further 
instructed. 

A pretty set of Christians! do 
you say, who say they will per- 
sist in what their churches have 
declared to be a stn unless the} 
majority instruct them to stop 
their meanness. This is a crying = i Teh 
disgrace 01 romptly non-receipt o 

pies peeeree = z eco, We have one some 
muocmery - ail, See- religion. complaints lately that we feel 
Bat ‘that is where we are at now | spre js not the fault of the pub- 
in Shelbyville,” as the boys oD jishers. If you don’t receive 
the streets eay- : your paper regularly let us know 

Thus one wrong involves 0- 4nd we will try to find where the 
other; for we never would have fanit Jies. 
been caught in this bad box and | 
i if our|. Nowisthe time to get sub- 
officers had been clected right in scribers for Our Best Words. 
place. In other words, | We are offering the most val- 
i anti-license voters had uable premium in ‘‘An Indiana 
for no Man” that we have ever done. 
publicly A new subscriber now in effect 
ledge himself to against gets the paper for half price. 

, 4 


Shelby County Prohibitionists 
will have 11 delegates and alter- 
nates to send to the state con- 
vention at Springfield, April 8. 
We must send a full delegation 
and get a platform and_ ticket 
that we shall be proud to en- 
dorse. 


Subscribers are u 


That Investigation of the 
County Finances, 


Since its April session of 1894 
the board of supervisors of this 
county have instituted a more 
eomplete and careful investiga- 
tion of county official’s accounts 
than usually done by its regular 
financial committee, A special 
committee has been appointed, 
an expert und attorney employed. 

By the unanimous report of 
this committee, no minority re- 
port being given (and there are 
members of three parties on the 
committee) $9000 in round num- 
has been found due the 
county in the accounts of officers 
investigated, and — settlements 
with some of the officers has 
been effected. While is 
claimed by the democrat press 
that the investigation has done 
no practical good, as these ac- 
counts would have been settled 
had there been no. pressure to 
force settlement, there no 
public official statement of the 
fact ether from the officials or 
the  supervisor’s conuniftee. 
Claims of a partisan press, un- 
der such cireumstances, may well 
be looked upon with suspicion 
by fair-minded people who want 
to hear facts und figures on both 
sides and learn the truth. 

We can see no reason why any 
honest official or party should be 
against a fair and impartial going 
over of accounts. 

The election of 
of the board this spring Seems 
likely to hinge on this issue. 
From the facts we have now, we 
see no good reason why the in- 
vestigation started should not be 
pushed and thoroughly tested. 
And we believe independent. citi- 
zens regardless of party are of 
this mind. ' 

We have not space for a full 
discussion of the question but 
would refer our readers to .The 
Weekly Union for several weeks 
past for the most complete state- 
ment that has appeared ine the 
local press. - 

Meantime, all lovers of fair 
play and decent journalism must 
deplore the bitter an foul per- 
songlities that the investigation 
has provoked. Tt adds no weight 
to testimony to load if down with 
violent mud-slinging at those 
who differ: from: us. The, man 
who. resorts uch, given} 0) 


bers 


it 


is 


ia 
new m embers 


The Mischief Also in Shel 
byville. 

Corrupt city ~~ government 
through partizan ‘*bosses’’ is one 
of the chief perils to our country. 
The ‘*boss’’ partizanship is the 
eurse of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Pana, Shelbyville and other cities 
and towns. ‘These **bosses’’ are 
either chronic office seekers or 
others who have some selfish ax 
to grind. They may wané to sell 
liquor or get some other job;— 
they may be editors and publish- 
ers wanting official patronage in 
publie printing, &e.; or, alas! 
that it must be admitted, some- 
times it may be professed min- 
isters of Christ. who want their 
wealthy parishioners to ‘‘get 
there,’ so that they can boom 
their church. Men like Dr. 
Parkhurst and Roosevelt of N. 
Y. City, Dr. Henson and others 
of Chieago recognize this evil. 
The wisest and best of all parties 
are opening their eyes to this 
fact. It is not for lack of a 
majority of good honest people 
that our cities and towns are bad- 
ly governed. But it is because 
these good people~ let party 
‘*hosses’’ lead them and keep 


them divided at the polls. The 
people have the remedy in their 


own bands. They have simply 
to rise in their might, nominate 
independent candidates pledged 
to carry out certain reforms and 
elect them, regardless of party 
machines. This is just what 
they have done in New York City, 
and in other places. The people 
ean do it here in Shelbyville if 
they will, Men of all parties 
who regard sober honesty and 
ability in public service as above 
any mere partizan consideration 
can combine and elect men who 
will not grant license for liquor 
or any other mean thing and who 
will make Prohibition prohibit 
during their term of office. 
People of all political parties 
should read ‘*An Indiana Man.” 
It contains an instructive lesson 
in polities that should be well 
learned this busy campaign year, 


We are pleased to present our read- 
ers with a sketch and likeness of Hon. 
Wm. A. Northcott of Greenville, Ll. 

For many years Mr. Northcott has 
been in demand asa public speaker. 

Mr. Northcott was born in Murphys- 
boro, Tennessee, in 1855, but at the 
breaking out of the war his father, 
Gen. R. 8. Northcott, was compelled 
to leaye his homeon account of his 
Union sentiments, and went to West 
Virginia, where he accepted a com- 
mission as} colonel and served during 
the entire war, nine months of which 
hespent in Libby Prison. Mr. Norvth- 
cott received his education in the pub- 
lic school and at the U. 8. Naval Aca- 
demy. He taught school, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1877, continuing 
his practice after he removed to Lli- 
nois in 1879. Ln 1880 President Hayes 
appointed him Supervisor of the Cen- 
sus forthe 7th Illinois District. In 
1882 he was elected State’s Attorney 
of Bond county by a majority of 252; 
was re-elected in 1884 by a majority of 
383; and was again elected to the same 
office in 1888, with a majority of 513. 
In 1890 President Harrison appointed 
him as a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors to the U.S. Nayal Academy at 
Annapolis, and he was selected by the 
Board to deliver the oration to the 
graduating class. In November 1890 
he was elected Head Consul of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, a frat- 
ernal insurance society which has a 
membership in the Northwestero 
States of 165,000,—60,000 of the number 
being in the State of Dlinois. To 
this same position which he bow 
holds, he has been twice unanimously 
re-elected. In 1892 Mr. Northcott 
was the Republican candidate for 
Congress in the old 18th Congressional 
District cf Illinois, commonly called 
“Morrison’s District,” and which con- 
tained the cities of Belleyitie, East 
St. Louis’ and. Alton. While (Mr. 


Northcott was defeated inthe Demo-|on that day, Ofcourse, 

cratic land-slide of that year, dor all 

| conducted be campaign 19 
hg? as to gain him a Sb 


yel, be 
uch } 


And Thank 


Bring it! 
Col. John Sobieski served his 


adopted country through the war for 
Union. He fell pierced through the 
body by a bullet on the ‘field of 
battle gallantly leading his men in a 
charge. He was given up as dead, 
but still lives, though a great sufferer 
at times from the old wound, and 
for twenty-eight years since the 
civil war he has been battling brave- 
ly for country and humanity on the 
lecture platform against the drink 
demon, He has not only been in 
other parts of the world, but has 
spoke in every state in the Union. 
He has declined tempting offers of 
high position and lucrative pay to 
fight this battle for his needy fellow 
beings. He has thought so little of 
himself that he has never applied 
even for the pension that he so 
richly deserves from the government 
for which he fought and bled and 
now is so greata sufferer. He labors 
on for others sake. And he is one 
of the happiest men on earth, and 
bright with the hope of victory for 
the Right at last. And he has 
reason for this hopeful outlook, 
During the past six months, except- 
ing the few days he was under medi- 
cal treatment, he has been lecturing 
in the towns and cities of this state. 
He has spoken nearly every day for 
six months and to the largest audi- 
ences he has had for the same 
length of time for the twenty-eight 
years of service in the temperance 
reform work. Furthermore, the 
churches of the various denomina- 
tions have welcomed him and _ his 
work as never before. He has been 
frequently invited to oceupy the pul- 
pits on Sunday. Recently at the 
close of a series of meetings in the 
Salvation Army Hall, Pana, he was 
invited to occupy the pulpit of the 
Methodist church on Sunday even- 
ing. This largest church in that 
city of seven thousand population 
was crowded to overflow and the 
people standing in the aisles, At 
the close of the discourse the pastor 
of the church arose and highly com- 
mended it and the vast congregation 
arose as one in endorsing the pas- 


and the respect of men of all partics 
as a man of temperate habits and fair 
dealing. Mr, Northcott is a great 
fayorite with the people of Southern 
Illinois, 

We have before us scores of com- 
plimentary press notices of Mr. North- 
cottas an orator and high minded 
gentleman, f 

Here is a sample from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: ‘Mr. Northcott 
combines in his personality the ap- 
pearance of Chester A, Artbur, and 
the impassioned eloquence of Burke 
Cochrane.” 

The Greenville Advocate, a thirty- 

four year old paper published at Mr. 
Northeott’s home, has this to say of 
him: 
“Hon. W. A. Northcott’s public 
and home life has been such as to 
gain for him the love and honor not 
only of the people ia his own political 
party, but of all the people, irrespect- 
ive of political likes and dislikes, 
With an unselfish disposition, and a 
desire to build up and ennoble his 
fellow man, his pen and voice bave 
written and spoken eloquent words in 
defense of those who are more un- 
fortunately circumstanced jn life 
than himself. Mr. Northcott is rec- 
ognized as one of the most scholarly 
and eloquent speakers 1n the state.” 

Some citizens of Shelby County who 
had heard Mr. Northcott told the 
managers of Lithia Springs a year 
ago that he was just the man to make 
an address at the Encampment An 
effort was made to get him, but in 
vain. He was pre-angaged, but 
promised to come for next season if 
applied forin time. So we are glad 
to know that Mr. Northeott is pos 
tively engaged to speak at the Springs 
Tuesday, August 18th, 1896, It. is 
hoped that the Modern Woodmen of 


God for Those who} 


tor's commendation. 

All hail such auspicious signs of 
tile betternday coming, in more than 
one sense ! 


this region will give their distin 
guished Head Consul a grand welcome 


MAW te hey can 


tion of the Prohibition Party of Shel- 
by County, Jllingis, to be held at the 
Court House in Shelbyyille on Wea- 
nesday, March 25, 1896, at 1 o'clock 
p.m. ( 5 

The basis of representation is as fol- 
lows: One delegate’ for each voting 


precinct, and one additional delegate, 


for every ten votes or major fraction 
thereof cast for Bidwell in 1892. Upon 
this basis townships will be entitled 
to delegates as follows: 


Ovconeesne ser soe 2 BGn ick 1 
Cold Spring . 2\Holland, 9; 
Herrick.... 2\Shelby ville. . 8 
Tower Hill. 5JOkaw 3 
Rural.... 4)Todds’ Point 3 
Flat Branch.... 2|Praine... 4 
Moweaqua. - 2}Richland 3 
Dry Point. 6| Windsor. .4 
Rose.... 3\Sigel...... 5 1 
Ridge.. 3\Big Spring. . 1 
Pickaway. ...-- « 2Ash Grove... .... 2 

Total -4:-...0. esis Patera - 65 


The object of the convention is to 
elect delegates to the State Conyen- 
tion and to plan for the campaign in 
Shelby county. 

Meetings for the selection of dele- 
gates to the County Conyention should 
be held at least two weeks before the 
date of the county convention. 

SAMUEL H. Wrient, 
Chairman. 


ao 


The G. A. R. have ignored the 
brass band of our place and employ- 
ed the Bailey Bros drum corps for 
Decoration day.—The Leader. 


Our readers who were at Lithia 
Springs assembly for the past two 
seasons will share our personal and 
tender sympathy with Mr. Wm, H. 
Douthit in his long sickness this 
winter. His faithful and wise ser- 
vices as marshal at those assemblies 
won the respect and © grati- 
tude of all concerned. We are glad 
that his health is improving, 


Rey. Father Ducey, pastor of the 
Catholie congregation in Effingham 
Illinois, gave a discourse in the 
Jatholic church, this city, on Tues- 
day evening of 11th inst. Subject: 
Tendency of American Institutions, 
The church was well filled at the 
appointed hour. The discourse was 
marked by dignity, Sweet temper 
and lofty patriotism. The speaker 
arose at times to a high pitch of 
eloquence. Whlie expressing loving 
loyalty tohischureh, Tather Ducey 
declared most emphatically for the 
American Republic and our free in- 
stitutions, 


~~ v4 uf 
cite 
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For Lithia Springs Assem= 
bly Next August. 

Rav, Sau P, Jones, two ser- 

mons, 

Joun G. Woo.u.ny, two. ad- 

dresses. 

Ruy, James M, Cimary, Presi- 
dent of the Catholic ‘Total Absti- 
nence Union of America. 

Mrs. L. M. Laken, Vice-Presi- 
dent of C. T. A. U. A. 

Hon, Wu. A. Norrucorr, 
Head Consul of Modern Wood- 
men of America. 

Ex-Gov. Joun P. Sr. Jonny, 
two days. 

Rev, O. W. Stewart, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Christian 
Endeavor Societies. 

Con. Joun Sopreski as master 
of ceremonies during the entire 
camp. ‘ 

Others, singers and orators of 
national note, tobe announced. 

The prospect now is that there 
will be a. hundred or more tents, 
in place of 50 as last August. A 
multitude from far and near talk 
of camping there 


A Miracle in Missouri. 


CRIPPLED AND BENT FOR TEN YEARS 
WITH RHEUMATISM. 


The Case Happened in Panama, Mow 

und is the Wonder of the State, 

(From the Kansas City Times.) 

For years one of the best known men in 
Bates and Vernon counties has been Mark 
M. Woodson, now postmaster at Pananiw, 
and brother of ex-State Inspector of Mines, 
G. ©, Woodson, of this city. The people of 
Rich Hill, where he formerly resided, and of 
his present home, remember well the bent 
form, misshapen almost from the semblance 
of man, which has painfully bowed its head 
half to earth and labored snail-like across 
the walks season after season, and when one 
day last month it straightened to its full 
height, threw away. the heayy butt of cane 
which for years had been its on support 
from total helplessness, and walked erect, 
firmly, unhesitatingly ahout the two cities, 
people looked and wondered. The story of 
the remarkable case has become the marvel 
of the two counties. Exactly as Mr, Wood- 
son told it to a Limes veporter, it is here 
published : . 

“Jn '84 the rheu 


matism started in my 

right knee, and after a lingering illness it 

settled generally in ay nts. I was 
i in 


the managers 
fo add} 


finally able to arise, but for the past 5 years 
could only walk with the aid of crutches, 
and my ve was bent half toward the 
round, I went to the best dispensary in 9 
angas City, where Iwas treated for 
weelks, and without the slightest good. | It 
then tried a strong galyanic battery, with 
the same resutt. I then went to the City 
Hospital at St. Lonis, where the best Heh 
cians trented me-—(iueluding Drs. Kale andy) 
| Mudd)=-but without result,and fone howe, 

c, duubled with pain and. ident. | 


w 
Ww Aye ome duties, 
and restfal night’s 
not ace ee Wa, ke 
tieally, ant rmiy. believe, ps 

“eured of my terrible an v izing unig i 
No magician of the Par Bast ever wrought |) 
the miracle with his wand that Dr, Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pillt did for me.” 

To verify the sory beyond all question of 
doubt Me, Woodson made aifidayit to the { 
above. 7 

Subscribed and syorn to before me this 
$d day of Murch, 1894. 

Joun D. Mpore, Notary Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pills contain all the 
elements necessary to sive) ee dife. and |, 
richness to the blood azd restore shattered 

nerves. They are for sale by all cen ggiate, 
or may be had by mail from Dr, Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Ys, for 
50e. per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND POEMS 


or 


ELD JOHN ELLIS, 


TRAVELING MINISTER OF THE 
LORD JESUS CHRIST a 
FOR OVER SIXTY-ONE YEARS. i 


The last song is finished, th 5 
Relator e last sermon 


The lust warning give 5 Ss 
eae given, the last mile-stone 
And the weary pilgrim vesteth, 


—0. D.B. 


Price:—Cloth, $1; Paper Oovyer, 50c. 


Would that. v thousand of our 1 i 
would bay and read this true as nn ceeaetd 
agen fc ihe Paok goes to help his 
ag ow who is 2) this world’ . 
though rieh tu wirtneat Dana \ 


Address, i 
J. L. Douratr & Son, ’ 


Shelbyville, Ill. 
or Mrs. C. D. Ellis, Yellow 3prings, O. i 


Jesus Christ or the Creeds — 
Which do you believe? A plea 
for religious honesty—8rd edition. 
nae Jasper L. Douthit. \ 
iu Pom 
author Or anon ded b fen) 10 Holland 
Bronson ann of New York, Gfty, ani 
"3, 2 iu 
copy, be; 12 cOplen watene Bue Plog sie ‘ 


HE GOOD BISHOP'S MISTAKES.— ‘ 
T a reply to some chary es Ae) Bid 
lute Bishop David Ndwards against 
tarian Christianity, by Rev 1 L. Dowtht 
Dr. BE. B. Wale, Rev, Robert Collyer an 
TARY: te hate arto in strong terms 

ce ion oO hhis. 
sent by mail for 10 Coney; ah ad PUES 


HAT UNITARIANS DO (nV 
W ind what they do ee sores 
edition, ‘his is a statement, (in 
columns) by Rev.‘7, GL, 

more than one hundred le; 


_ Our Best Words must 
itself mostly to giving f: 
other papers do not give 
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sski Preaches a Little.) "HE 
great white sheet was let down 
-heayen” with nothing unclean 
- wpon it, on Saturday, March 14th. 
mday morning the whiteness was 
about six inches deep and the ther- 
mometer almost zero. This sudden 
change after sunny spring weather 
with the robins singing, gave some 
people a good excuse for not attend- 
Sng church or Sunday-school on Sun- 
day following. And yet there were 
lad and interested audiences at 
ordan chapel and in the First Con- 
gregational eeeree) chureh, fore- 
noon and afternoon, to greet and 
hear Gol. Sobieski who took part in 
' the services. Members from the 
yarions churches, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Christians, 
listened with marked attention to 

the Polish American patriot as he 
spoke in the Unitarian church in the 
afternoon to the question: ‘Why 


am I member of this Congrega- 
tion?” Col. Sobieski’s answer to 


this question, in a nut shell, was as 
follows: “lama member of this 
congregation, in the first place, be- 
cause while I recognize truth and 
goadness in many other religions of 

, the world, I believe most of all in 
the simple, pure religion of Jesus. 
But I could not honestly believe in 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
chureh in which I was born; and I 
found, the more I thought about it, 
that [did not at all believe in the 
creed of the Episcopal church of 
which Lhad become a member. In 
my travels all oyer the world, I had 
found that the only christian church 
of which Lcould become 2 member 
without being insincere and dis- 
honest with my fellows and myself 
before God, was the Unitarian 
church, My attention was first 
called to the great inconsistency of 
my remaining a member of a church 
the creed of which | did not believe, 
hy the reading of that discourse by 
Brother Donthit on “The Creeds or 
Ohrist and Honesty in Religi 
That made me feel that 1 was acting 
the coward and sailing under false 

? colors. I determined to do so no 
longer. 

‘Then, in the next place, 1 wanted 
tc be A thember of a church where 
there in not only perfect christian 
liberty as to opinion, but perfect 

eh equality of privileges as to sex. 
i This the Unitavian charch govern- 
ment gives. I am glad to he a 
meémber of a congregation, however 
‘humble and small in numbers, where 
thete is equal rights to all,and where 
ean be free and honest before God 
od nan to live a christian life and 


Patriot=Orator AND 
Temperance Lecturer. 


Address for terms, dates, list of subjects, testimonials, etc., 


J. L. Douthit & Son, Shelbyville, Ill. 


Our Best Words Premium to New 
Subscribers for 1896. 


* The New Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


- 


AN INDIANA MAN 


By LE ROY ARMSTRONG 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THIS POWERFUL AND FASCI- 
NATING AMERICAN NOVEL. 


LARGE 12M0, 218 PAGES. CLOTH $1,00, PAPER 25c. 


|“A story that holds the reader's attention from beginning to end.”—CHICAGO 


HERA 


i in it, but itis 
ens of tural life are. depicted with a graphic 


ee iscrédit to the immortal author of ‘Adam Bede. 
‘ “Tt ought to be read in every home in our land, It bears the 
eaten telation to the fight against the saloon that ‘ Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin ' did to the fight against slavery.”—JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


{Its purpose is to purify personal living and correct politics. No man could nave 
mnobler or mre needed motive."—FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


/ IN’ COUNCIL. 


The White Ribboners of 
Montgomery County. 
The Montgomery county conven- 

tion of the Woman's Christian Tem- 

perance Union met in the Presbyter- 

i jan church at Litchfield, Feb. 25, 


UF Mrs. Nannie KE, Newman of Coffeen Address all orders to 
being president, As reported in the 


Litchfield Daily Herald the meeting J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shelbyville, Il, 


I must have been pleasant, interest- = —_ - — = 
EN ing and profitable. The usual 
; routine of convention work was fol- 
lowed. Miss Mary Wallace gave 
address of welcome and Mrs, Anna 
Russell of Nokomis the response. 
A paper “If men would vote as 
) + © they pray” was read by Miss Maud 
Harris of Raymond. Mrs, M. K. 
West, district president of the 18th 
a district, made an address on Fran- 
‘i ehise and other departments of the 
women’s work and also gave an ex- 


1“ The description of the old-time ‘spelling match’ recalls 
vividly our boyhood days and is well worth twice the cost of 
the book." HON. ORLANDO M. P47"=anv. 


‘An Indiana [an’’ (Paper Edition) Free to New 
Subscribers to Our Best Words. 


: — _~ 
rector. The music, tableaux, etc.,|The Great Religious Awakening. 
are reported as very enjoyable. 

We are indebted to Rev. Miss Lou 
Watson for the reports of this most 
excellent convention. We wish our 
space would allow us to give a more 
extended record. 


The revivals inShelby county have 
been remarkably successful. Up to 
date there have been conversions— 
160 at the Baptist church, 120 at 
the Union meetings, 50 at the Free 
Methodist church, 82 at the Second 
M. K., 100 at Todd's Point, 20 at Mt. 
Carmel, The Christian church have 
just started their preparatory meet- 
ing and though their evangelist is 


Shelbyville and Vi- 
cinity. 


Wyy)))fercise in parliamentary usages. Prof. W. M. Pease of Chi-|notnhere yet, they have had three, 
We: e Mis.N. D. Pierce and ae Mary) cago will give a concert Of] There have been other revivals in the 
1 ‘orter gaye reports on Literature) sacred music in the Unitarian | county that we have not heard from, 


and the distributiow of Literature. 
Mrs. Anna Sawyer of Hillsboro 
gave a valuable report on prisons 
and alms houses. Seven dollars 
Bp iPcs were voted for the benefit of the 
hook case in the jail. 

Dr. Mrs. Lucinda Corr of Carlin- 
ville was introduced to the conven 
tion and made a very instructive 
and entertaining talk. 

A teport on Narcotics was given 

by Mrs. Russell, also a report on 
work among foreigners by Mrs. 
Clotfelter. 
The officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Mrs. L. J. 
Gray of Nokomis; vice president, 
Miss Mary D. Wallace, Litchfield; 
secretary, Rev. Lou Watson, Ray- 


church, Shelbyville, mext] The sum total so far as we have 
Sunday, March 22d, at three|heardfrom is about 535,—Shelby- 
o'clock p.m. ville Democrat. 

Admission free with a 
at close of concert. 

Prof. Pease is one of the grandest 
musicians and singers of the coun- 
try. He traleyed for seven years 
with the late Emma Abbott, the 
world renowned prima dona and 
christian lady. He has sung in all 
the principal cities of America and 
in many cities in Europe, He has 
partly retired from public work; but 
has been singing some in the meet- 
ings of his friend, Col. Sobieski, |reach more than 1000. That num- 
this winter. Col, Sobieski and}ber with the yoters already in church 
others who know Prof. Pease say|combined with prohibitionsts who 
that he scarcely has an equal in|are not church members ought te 
some lines of music. Through Col. sweep Shelby County clear of license 
Sobieski, hehas generously offered to do evil, ‘ 
to give the above concert. 

The inn ras ates such 
pieces as: ‘The Bird witha Broken} New subscribers keep coming 
Pinion,” ‘Jesus Lover of my Soul,” |; “ 
“There is a Light Beyond the River,” ee De “They a a 


ete., and some te: ati "a 
Col. Sobieski hehen iP pes juiiaickstes in the cause of pure 
polities. 


with Prof. Pease and give a lecture |? 
nst liquor license. Let alllovers|2eigbor to read. Every new 


collection! Add to this the conversions. in 


Rey. Wakefield's charge, about 52, 
and those at Cowden and others 
points in this partof the county, so 
far as we can lear, about 156—the 
total will reach 706, Old Satan is 
surely losing his grip on Shelby 
county.—Stewardson Clipper, March 
5th, 


Add to the above the cases not re- 
ported, and the total would probably 


\ mond; treasurer, Mrs, Mary Hutton, 
Tlillsboro. 
__Phe conyention was photographed 


p 


in front of the church, making a 
very pleasant souvenir of the occa- 


the first evening of the con- 
jon an entertainment was given 
Rhodes’ opera house which was 
wwded to overflowing. The battle 
Whiskeyburg was one of the 
in pieces of the evening and took 
great number of performers, 
lie West, district superin- 

of the L, T. L., was the di, 


ance rally to that meeting. Words gets a copy of ‘An 


J. L. Dowrni, Pastor. | Indiana Man’ free. 


OISH AMERICAN Black «~ 


er oer iagers zon wsatin rj y 
F | Goods as youréver lait eyes on in 
that 


Read and loan to your 


of music and all friends of temper-|Yeatly subscriber to Our Best 


THIS WEEK © 
WE SHOW == 


50 Choice Patterns 


In Printed Warp Silks—for Waists— ? 
50 Elegant Pattern Suits. | 


BEAUTIFUL SILKS ~ ? 


At 35c per yard and up. Novel- 
ties in All Wool and Silk and 


Wool Suitings, 21c per yd and up. 


Decayed Teeth! 


—MADE— 


White 


——-AT THE— 


PAINLESS 


DENTAL PARLORS. 


Every modern improyement known 
to the dental profession is to be found 


Pe et Ea he ale On our counters you will find the latest 


novelties—selected in person—in the 
New York market—STYLES which 
have made our store famous for showing 
goods not to be found elsewhere. 


The finest equipped labratory in the 
state for the making of Crown and 
Bridge work, 


Teeth are Filled and Extracted 


WITHOUT PAIN. 


Dr. Bowman, 


D. D.S. 


We can show you 
42 Different Patterns of 


Shelbyville, Til. 


GOTO... 226.5 


DEARING 
THE Merchant Tailor, 


For the best fitting, best made, most 
durable and Stylish Garment. 


A complete stock of Gent’s Furnish- 
ing Goods at 


Lowest = Living = Prices. 


3 1-2 yards long by 45 in. wide, 60c per pair, 
3 1-2 yards long by 54 in, wide, at $1.00, 
3 1-2 yards long by 60 in. wide, at $1.50. 


R. E. GUILFORD, 


DEALER IN 
Hardware, 
Pumps, 
Hydrants. 


Exclusive novelties in Nottingham, 
Irish Point, Brussels Net and Point 
D’ Spirit Curtains at $2.00 to $10,00 
per pair. 


50 New Rugs. 


Hall and Stair Carpets 25c per yard up. 


“ 


Plumbing at Reasonable Prices 


Sce us for Dress Goods and House 
Furnishings before purchasing. 


THE OUBLE 
Dave Ht. 


gol as aa 


Main Street, aay; Shelbyville 


Lio 


Fall «Winter Selections 


1b LL OP ee 


Staple and Fancy 
Dry Goods, 
Dress Goods, 
Faney Goods 


pM Sy i" 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: “I cannot thank| Mrs. L. N. A, writes: “If l knew T 
God enough for Tokology; by follow-| was to be the motherof innumerable 
ing it I cured myself of local troub-! children it would baye no terrors on 
les of the worst kind, and dyspepsia} ' me, so great is my confidence in the 
of seven years’ standing.” | science of Tokology.” 


A complete ladies 

* guide in health and 

disease, by ALICE B, 

STOCKHAM, M. D., 

A_ necessity in every home, Sample Pages 


PREPAID 82.75. ALICR B. STOCKHAM 


and Notions. 


in practice for twenty-five years. 
Free. Best terms for AGENTS. 
& CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


A Full Line of Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Edward Bisdee| ~ $1800.00 


If you want to get a little better ic ene rete Be re GIVEN AWAY TO INVENTORS. 
article at a little lower price than you Sion. Seba 
expected, come to ples hough us forthe most meonous patent J ap. 
A month preceding. P 
s Q bh? We secure the best 
H. M. Searborough’s an secure the best Patents for ourctlents, 


b, A ‘Sncourage inventors 
keep track of their ideas. same t 
wah eohopreel pete Serio) eye sues 
IT'S THE SIMPLE, TRIVIAL INVENTIONS 

THAT YIELD 
ae “car-window" which pe 

lend covut without breaking, the passengers beck, 
stopper,” and = thouaracaniee linet that most 
any one can find a way of improving; these 
inventions are the ones that bring largest returns to. 
author. Try to think of something to invent, 


+ IT IS NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 
Patents taken out thi i 
the “ National Recorder,’ 


rough us receive: 
D. C., whichis the pest: Lpmeti . ' 
.C., is haa NA 
in the interests of inventors. A fara oe u ci 


scniption to thisjournal, free 
Wealso advertise, free of cost, the invention each month. 


SHOICEST MEA TS|2artat ceutaaenet ome) 
BHE EF! 


Shelbyville, [linois. 


Bntterick’s Patterns always on hand. 
. 


Wuew 1x NEED OF 


 PHOTOS.. 


Picture Frames, Buslea, Matts, Cabinet 
Holders, Mailing Envelopes, Etc., go to 


Bryant's - Stud, 


lis Work Is Sure to Please You. 


it 


Wa 
| MEAT MARKET 


For thelr supplies in bis line. 


a A 


Me keeps his Shop well-supplied with the 


capitalists and manufacturers, thus bringing fo se a 
attention the merits of the invention. =A wo thelr 
All communications regarded strictly confidential. 


sehr a 'RESH, DRIED AND CORNED, PORK- 5 . “s 
A. Oris Bryant, Prop. FRESH AND PICKLED. JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., 
J. A. Bans, Operator. a . Solicitors of American aud Foreiga Patents, 
You will always find a good selection of Veal, 618 F Street, N. W. ; be 
STUDIO—Up-stairs, cor. Main and Morgan st, Mutton, Shoulders, Sunsage, Box 385 W. bP che! D c. a 
ee of this Write for ‘= 
BACON. HAMS! aie fale Wr eh 


AND FRESH LARD. See 3 aS 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICE IN < 


Cash Paid for Fat Stock 


HIDES, PELTS, TALLOW, Etc. 


WRIGHT BROS., 


{Agricultural 
Implement 
Dealers ! 


Would like to sell you a Buggy, Oar- 
riage, Wagon, Steam Engine, 
Threshing Outflt, any sort of 
Farming Machinery or a 
Bicycle at the 


Lowest Living Prices. 
“South Morgan st,, = Shelbyville, "111, 


W. J. BDDY, M.D. N. F CHAFEE, My 
DOCTORS 


EDDY & OHAFEK, 


SHELBYVILLE, = ILLINOIL 


=TO LOAN= 
ewe shale wadivioen Core ened 


malvied, sthentt Best Terms ; 
They are also prepared to a y ty rf 


TEST THE EVES FOR A 
EStiags OF GLASSES, uy 


OmMice over Homrighous’ jewelry 
atores 


Calis Promptly Attended, 
sey-Rustwwence—On Methodist Avenue 


e 


= 


ulate and Prohibi 
intoxicating 


1c 


The Cit: 


Cou 


alt, 
uors.”’—Section 1, Clause 


op Law of Illinois 


cil has the power ‘‘To license, reg=- 
the selling or giving away of any 
vinous, 


mixed or fermented 
46, under Powers of the City 


Council in Cities, Illinois Statutes. 


Take Notice !—The Dramshop law of Illinois does 
not provide for, and of course does not require the words 
“For License” or “‘Against License” to be printed on the 


ballot. 


This is atrick of the liquor league working through 


partizan bosses in order to keep their candidates neutral on 


the issue. 


It isa trick to control the “machine” in the 


liquor interest by befogging and fooling temperance voters 
into helping elect men on the council who can be “worked” 


to serve the liquor dealers. 


This is the fact. 


Whereas the 


plain intent of the law is that the people shall elect their 
men on the council—men of honest conviction who can be 
trusted to administer and strictly enforce the law in the 
highest interests of Home, Country and Mankind. That is 


exactly the intent. The law 


does not intend that. candi- 


dates shall be of so easy conscience as_to dodge the issue 
behind a neutral, “good Lord,” “Good Devil” ticket, so as 
to catch votes on both sides in the interest of the license 


and lawless element. 


See “League With Hell” on page 2. 


CAMP LIFE AT. 
LITHIA SPRINGS. 


A Vivid Picture and True 
Story By a First 
Camper. 


GETTING THERE FROM THE NEAREST 
cIry. 


Old Shelby County highways were 
never filled with jollier, happier 
crowds than those that went to 
Lithia Springs’ Ten Day's Encamp- 
ment last summer. What fun in 
getting ready! Each member of the 
household had something extra to 
take, until our wagon was piled high, 
when loaded, and a return trip had 
to be made before all the mysterious 
packages were in camp, Of course, 
several of our neighbors are going, 
and we must not let them get there 
before we do. So four o'clock finds 
everyone rushing hither and thither, 
until everything is ready and we 
quietly slip away, as we believe, to 
greet our neighbors when they come. 
Just as we reach the foot of Brews- 
ter’s Hill, we overtake one of them 
trying to mend a broken harness 
with a string. ‘‘Neighbor-like, you 
know,” we loan him a strong leather 
strap, kindly telling him he should 

not be in such haste, and that we 


te! pry On 


come 


the) that any artist might be proud to 
Directly im front and be- 


creeping away between those stately 
trees, until it disappears. Where 
to? .<‘Ob, that’s the secret,” we 
tell our friend and visitor, and soon 
we come to the top of » high hill 
and there is our sécret—-‘‘Nature’s 
two little detectives” have foungl it 
ont and we need not tell, for down 
the hillside creeps eur little run- 
away—and over the rustic bridge to 
the entrance to the Springs. 

FLOWERY GREETING AND THE WHITE 

VILLAGE, 

Before we descend we stop and 
look, and far below we see a tiny 
streamlet creeping over its bed of 
shining pebbles, winding in and 
out, then under the bridge and dis- 
appearing among the masses 0 
flowers and wild shrubbery. Tall 
stalks of wild sunflowers, which 
seem to say, “I am king of this 
yalley and this is Madam Golden, 
Rod, my queen. Reverse the cus- 
tom, if you please, and take off your 
bonnets to us, for naught but the 
mighty wind which sweeps this 
valley can make us bow. God kisses 
us with his earliest sunshine, as you 
see, by the color of crowns, and 
bathes us in the sunset as the soft 
mist falls." We bid you welcome. 

And as we decend, we see the 
little white homes dotting the green 
hillsides and valleys and wonder 
whose they are. 

THE GATE KEEPER AND FRIENDS OF 
LONG AGO. 

We do not have to pull any latch- 
string, for the open gateway bids us 
enter, and then our first trouble be- 
gins, for there stands the stately 
sentinel, We haven't had time to 
putour hair in papers; we've got 
our bonnets on. Our feet are con- 
Spicuous because there’s no place in- 


side the buggy for them. The look-jon the other, over the gravel bed of 
ing-glass is turned the wrong way|the stream and up the steep em- 
and we can't tell how we look. What|bankment on the other side. 


have 
comes 


some old friends whom we 
not seen in thirty years, 
with ‘‘why, hello! You just 
got here?” “My goodness! this 
you?” ‘Get anything to eat?” (and 
that's a man you might know). 
“Say, did you bring a hatchet?” 
(another man). , And before noon 
everything we have has been loaned 
and everything our friends have has 
been borrowed. We soon have our 
little cottages in order, and en the 
grassy lawn we all sit down to rest 
and visit and take a view of our 
little village. 
‘“NOTCH-CLIFF” AND A YIEW 
SPRINGS. 


OF THE 


“What shall we name it?” some 
one asks, and different names are 
suggested, until ‘‘Notch-Cliff’ is at 
last selected. Shall I tell you how 
Lithia Springs looks to me? Well, 
a park-like expanse between two 
very high cliffs which extend east 
and west for hundreds of yards. 
These are surely Shelby County's 
mountain range. A noble growth of 
trees are scattered over these, with 
gentle slopes, while others are al- 


most straight, with banks of clay 
which look golden-brown under the 
shadow of the overhanging trees 
above. A tiny streamlet wanders 
about, ‘‘and in and out,” on the 
south side of this little valley, or 
glen, and cuts off our retreat, leay- 


streamlet below. In front, a vie 
sketch. 
low us is the Tabernacle, surrounded 


smoke from their camp-fires curling 
up to disappear among the foliage 
of the overhanging tree tops. On 
the right we see the gentle, green 
slope, with its white, sandy path 
leading to the neat little spring 
house, where two springs bubble all 
the time, only ten or twelve feet 
apart, yet entirely different. Per- 
haps if you drank from them you 
|could see no difference, but out of 
one you can not make coffee that 
you can drink, while the water from 
the other makes very fine. 

SWINGING "ROUND THE . CIRCLE. 

Mr. Douthit has not intended to 
have a race track for his friends, 
nor has he advertised it, but it is 
there, justthe same. Nature fixed 
it and it encircles the Springs and 
the entire center of the valley and in 
| the evening we look down on many 
a beau taking his best girl a little 
spin around the circle before going 
home (if the bess was busy and 
didn’t see). Jolly owners of wheel 
horses had many pleasant rides 
around it. On the left lay a level 
grass plot, dotted with great oaks 
and sycamores. How many boys 
and girls, men and women, will re- 
member the big swing which hung 
from the limb of one of those grand 
old trees? From early sunrise until 
ten at night it was never quiet. A 


constant ripple of laughter varied 
with weak screams from timid girls, 
sent flying through the air by mis- 
chievous boys, who for once had the 
advantage of them, How often at 
night we hear our boys and girls 
say, ‘‘well, let us have one good 
swing before going to bed,” and 
away they go down the steep em- 
bankment, some on one side, some 


Hair 


in the world 1s he outso early for?| flying in the wind, torn dresses, 
Now he asks us our names. Do we) bruised toes—but the first one there 


What does ‘all this mean? 
: this: 


mt 


tellhim? Yes, we tell him this;| got the first swing, so that paid for 
“that if he does not know us now|all the mischief done. 
_he will find us out before we leave,” | tiful spots lie beyond the enclosure 


Many beau- 


. pce We tell him where|on the west, which some day—not 
e are going and to come over after| far distant—will become part of the 
d count us, and so he lets| Springs or Park. ‘ 


Now I have teld you the very best 


Our neighbors | way that I can how the springs look 


: ; on their|to me. And now you wish to know 
s — _ as do|how we passed 
= oh - 


the time while there? 


t higher than} 


by snow-white tents, and the blue’ 


TENT LIFE AND VISITORS. { 

Well, time passed itself and us 
along with it; but while it was pass- 
ing we had some very jolly times. 
First, [ll tell you about our neigh- 
bors at the Notch-Cliff. The num- 
ber for the 11 days were 49, at the 
Cliff, though there were fifty white 
houses in the valley, The first 
camp was M. M. Montgomery's of 
Windsor, then came G, W. Logan of 
Bethany, A. T. Wright, H. J. Ham- 
lin, Thena tent of good-looking 
girls; W. ©. Headen, Wm, Baum, 
W. 8. Amlin, Geo. D, Chafee and 
the “old bachelor’s” camp of Elsie 
French, Guy Fraker and Tom 
Trower of Shelbyyille. Our first 
night out was spent with all the 
doors and flies open, it being very 
warm, After that, they were al- 
ways closed, as the nights were de- 
lightfully cool, The only bug seen 
inside our tent was a huge ‘‘devil’s 
darning needle” on the first night, 
which frightened the life half out of 
us, He was quickly beheaded and 
after a thorough search for bugs the 
next morning and finding none, we 
put fear away and slept in peace, 
except one of the girls who ex- 
claimed one morning, “‘Oh, my! I 
saw a spider in this tent last night.” 
On being told that she could prob- 
ably find forty in her house in 
town, she crept under the blanket 
and went to sleep. arly rising in 
camp is of course expected, each one 
trying to be the first to greet the 
day. 

SLEEPING OUT OF DOORS, 

One morning upon opening the 
tent we saw one of our neighbors 
sleeping in the open air, with only a 
comfort to protect him ;bare-headed, 
and bald at that. His wife had 
company,and compelled him to sleep 
outside. In the morning she re- 
pented of her hard-heartedness and 
asked a friend if he thought it would 
make him sick. He told her that he 
was stich a hard case that Lithia 
Spring’s air would have no effect on 
him. When she found out that 
others had the same opinion of him 
that she had, she worried no more 
about him. Breakfast, of course, 
was the first thing after putting the 
tent in order. Hardly had we 
opened the tent or lighted our fires 
until some cheery yoice piped a 
“hello I’ or “good morning.” Then 
a short visit at the front door, 
another short visit at the back door, 
then while we make our coffee an- 
other chum stood beside us_ telling 
us something funny that had hap- 
pened while we were gone the day 
before, or planning some trick or 


washing and mere visiting. Soon 
our friends from the other side of 
the park began to call. Then the 
“country jakes” from town began to 
arrive and of course came over to 
see us. The dinner hour came with 
its visitors too. More dish-washing 
and visiting; then we put on our 
Sunday clothes and attended the af- 
ternoon meeting. After that was 
over, we did what Col. Sobieski and 
everyone else did, shake hands with 
everyone we knew and didn't know; 
then crossed the grassy lawn by the 
way of the Spring House and gota 
drink, then home to visit with the 
eallers at Notch Cliff, which at times 
numbered dozens. Then tea wes 
served, and after a‘tour around the 
camps, with their bright fires, we 
joined the crowd and went to the 
tabernacle. Wego home to talk 
over the pleasures of the day, or 
listen to some music by the musi- 
cians of ‘‘Bachelors Hall,” or our 
own sweet singer with her guitar 
just across the ravine. We sit and 
look out in the darkness, and the 
flickering torches here and there 
look like balls of gold. The boys 
are playing foot ball and hide and 
seek, while the girls swing in ham- 
mocks or at the ‘‘big swing” in the 
park, 
THE CAMP-PIRES. 

“Night creeps on apace;” the 
tents stand out against the darkness 
like little illuminated blocks. The 
torches quickly disappear when the 
night wateh calls out, ‘‘J-i-g-h-t-s 
O-u-t !"Only those who have torches 
at their tents keep them burning. 
We soon bid each other good night 
to enjoy the sleep which only a tired 
camper appreciates. So each day 
goes by with its own jolly changes. 

DO WE CATCH COLD? 

Do we catch cold? No, not once. 
If you haye a cold out there you 
must take it out from town with you 
Then let me warn you, if you want 
to take it home with you, don’t 
stay long, because it will get lost in 
the hills. Did we get wet? No, 
not a bit. We dug a good ditch 
around our tent and only a cloud 
burst could have drowned us out. 
HE TOOK HIS CHICKEN IN BED WITH 

HIM. 

About the worst trouble we had 
was in keeping our chickens. One 
man lost a box and two chickens one 
Saturday night, and after a thorough 
search the next morning, located 


them snugly covered up behind a 
supposed honest man’s tent, What 
did he say when discovered? Why, 
he went around telling everyone that 
Santa Claus had been there, After 
that, this man tied a string to his 
chicken’s legs and then took them to 
bed with him. How do I know he 
did? A person told me who got 
hold of the string one night when he 
was hunting for one of his chickens 
that was lost, The cabbage and 
bacon which disappeared from ‘Old 
Bachelors” camp was located in a 
boiling kettle surrounded by four 
handsome misses, near-by. 
COL, SOBIESKI'S BIG STORY, 

Did we meet Col. Jehn Sobieski 
while we were there? Oh, yes! we 
met him one dark night about ten 
o'clock, when we were out with Notch- 
Cliff Orchestra serenading Mr. 
Douthit. Only one ot us stopped to 
speak to him, though, What did she 
stop for? Oh, he wanted to take 
herto look at his torch. Yes, she 
went—she couldn't get away. The 
Colonel told the next morning that 
he fell down an embankment fifteen 
feet deep in the chase, but then he is 
such a big story teller, ‘you know.” 
Weall knew that Mr. Douthit did 
not appreciate our music, But then 
heissuch a busy man he has no 
time to study harmony, On our way 
home we found that the Tabernacle 
was haunted for a tall spectre ten 
feet tall chased us over the lawn, and 


we can find proof for all those who 

doubt. 

MRS, LAKE, JOHN G, WOOLLEY AND 
OTHERS, 


The lectures have been talked, 
written and thought about, until there 
is little left for me to say. They 
were all first-class. Mrs, Lake's ad- 
dress was superier to anything I have 
ever heard delivered by a woman lec- 
turer. No funny stories to make it at- 
tractive; no newspaper clippings to 
lengthen it out; no printed statistics 
to make you believe that she had a 
foundation for her speech that some 
other worker had prepared. Her 
foundation came from the Bible, and 
her grand ideas from a true woman's 
heart and mind; and as she departed 
I believe she was followed witha si- 
lent ‘God bless you!” from every wo- 
man present. But I feel that Mr. 
Woolley’s speech crowned the whole 
encampment with glory, The whole 
eleven days was an enchantment, but 
this one last hour was the most fasci- 
nating of all, Like the last pige of 
a cherished book, we close and lay 
it away, but that one page we re- 
member all through life. No man 
can say who heard that lecture, that 
he was not warned, once in his life, 
of his duty both to the chureh and 


rs 


over the-grounds. , 
leaving. Nearly all our neighbor: 
are gone and we are waiting for our 
carriage that we may go, too. 


LEAVING FOR HOME AND A DREAM OF 
FUTURE CAMPS. 


We leave with a feeling of regret, 
for our short stay has been like a 
ray cf sunshife in our monotonous 
lives, We cannot help closing our 
eyes and dreaming day dreams while 
we wait. What did we dream? 
Well, twenty years, more or less 
ahead, we saw a grand Tabernacle 
with its comfortable seats and a fine 
organ; a nice hotel just beyond on 
the west; just within the gate an ar- 
tificial lake with its gaily painted 
pleasure boats; a bubbling fountain, 
where now stands the little spring 
house and in the center stands a 
large granite pedestal surmounted 
by the bronze statue of a man who 
has spent all his life in trying to 
help others and to make the world 
better. Aman who has fought this 
giant evil that is stalking over our 
land, not only killing bodies but 
souls. One last long look at our 
little white home and we drive 
away feeling better for the time we 
haye spent init. Just as we near 
the gate we hear a voice calling to 
usand we stop until the faithful 
gate-keeper comes, takes our hands 
and tells us each good-bye. Would 
that all men were as faithful to 
their trust as this man has been to 
his. 


Lithia Springs. 
Just a green quiet spot 
Embraced by many hills. 
A rest for weary minds— 
A healing draught for Ills, 
It’s music only echoes 
Of its songsters sweet, 
A heavenly foot-stool 
Where we all can meet— 
And pray this liquor demon 
May be crushed— 
The erles of wife and orphan 
May be hushed, 
That parents’ tears may all be dried, 
And only purest manhood may abide. 
ONE O¥ THE CAMPERS, 


A Great Little Sermon. 


One secret act of self- 
denial, one sacrifice of in- 
clination to duty, is worth 
all the mere good thoughts, 
warm feelings, passionate 
prayers, in which idle people 
indulge themselves.—J. H. 
Newman. 


. 
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A Monthly Paper _ 
For Home, Country and Mankind. 


Independent in all Things, but Neutral in Nothing — 
that Concerns Human Welfare. : 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 


MOTTO:—In Essentials, Unity; in Non-Evwsentials, Liberty; in 
all Things, Charity. > 


The only paper in this 18th Congressional District that j 
is enlisted for the war, relentlessly, against the liquor traffic 
and kindred vices. 

There is no other paper just like it in the state of 
Illinois. t 

It is now edited as a labor of love, for others’ sake. 
IT IS HERE TO STAY so longas it has friends enough to 
subscribe for it and pay the actual incidental printing and 
mailing expenses. 

The more subscribers, the larger the circulation, and 
the more good it can do. 

Therefore it appeals to all good people everywhere to 
lay hold and help it live, grow and help bless needy 
humanity. 

AIMS AND PURPOSES. 


Our Best WorpDs seeks to catch the eye, save time 
for the reader and touch quickly head and heart by speak- 
ing plainly and briefly to the point; and in clear, loud type. 
It would thus be a swift and helpful messenger for all the 
people. 4 

In this Year’s Campaign Our BEST Worps will 
stand straight out for Prohibition to the liquor traffic, with 
a party to enforce it. We shall stand opposed to any com- 
promise on this point, or partizan fusion; but will seek to 
unite the people of all parties and sects against this com- 
mon foe to country and mankind. 


ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Our BEST Worbs seeks to promote useful knowledge, — 
good health, good behavior and good fellowship among all 


break- 


Ol 


‘the new wine into new h 
accept all the good and \true, both old and 


: ur) 
roots of the past for tife sake of the flower and fruitage 0 
ent and future, / : 


. 

Tn all things it means to be so radical as to strike at the reot of 

sin and error, and so conservative as to hold fast to all the good 

and true, ‘*With malice toward none and charity for all,” ; 

It is in full sympathy with the spirit and aims of ‘The Wo- 

man’s Christian Uemperance Union;”’ ‘*The Brotherhood of Chris- 

tian Unity ;’? “fhe American Humane Society;’’ ‘‘The Christian 

Citizens League,’’ ‘*The Young Men’s Christian Union,’’ The 

Christian Endeavor moyement,’’ ‘*The Leok Up and Lend a Hand 

Legion,’’ ‘*The National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 

Churches’’ and kindred movements. ; 

And thus Our Best Words, in its little way, would help in the 
glorious endeayor : 

“To build the Universal Chureh let 

s Lofty as is the Love of God, ~ ne 

And ample as the wants of man.’’ : : 


OUR BEST WORDS STANDS— ee 


1.—For fair play to all people of both sexes, every 
race, class, party and sect. ° : k 

2.—For honest working people of all professions as 
against any clique or class that seeks to live on others’ mis- 
fortunes and at others’ expense. > ae 

3.—For our young folks; it seeks to save them from 
bad books and papers. 


With the above aims and principles, we solicit the help — 
of every man, woman and child. 

Every one who loves Home, Country and Neigh= 
bor should read Our Best Words during this great — 
campaign. ag 

Will you stand by the paper that stands by you, 
andthat is fighting for your better self and your loved ones?” 

Now is your chance to do this good deed for yourself — 
and others. F a 

Do you know any other way that you can do so much 
good to your family and neighbors as by helping to circu- 
late this paper? Only so cents per year. : 
Send for samples to 


Pe 


Subscribers to Our Best Words. 


Address all orders to 
J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shelbyvi 


UR BEST WORDS 


? In essentials, Unity; in nonessentials, Libarty; in all things, Charity. 


Vol. XV. No. 19g—New Series. 


Established 1880. Shelbyville, Illinois, Tuesday, Aprif’7, 1896. 


Our Best “Words| 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH. 


Don’t! Don’t! 
Don’t ‘fight the devil with 
fire, nor by a ‘still hunt .”’ Never! 
To fight the devil with fire is 
ito try to beat his Satame Majesty 
at his own game. It is to fight 
vice with vice, lying with lying, 
boodle with boodle, and darkness 
with darkness. Don’t do it. 


Vote For These Anti=Saloon Candidates But fight vice with virtue, fight 
For Aldermen. boodle and lying with fair play and 


With malice toward al GhGathe itruth. Fight darkness with light. 
Vith malice loward none and el vary . T . ae met iS eT ‘8 
for all with ‘firmness in the right as God First Ward—J. A. ANDES. The deyil loves darkne ss_ be 
gives us to sce the right.—LINCOLN. Second Ward—Dr. Wis ie EDDY. | cause his deeds are evil. 

‘ so cts an’ ‘Third Ward—WILLIAT TAYLOR. If you are on the right side, 


: _TERMS— 50 cts 2 veal id ; ca must agitate ! Agitate! Agi- 
eathin the 6orcts Te set These are all capable, honest men» with a consclence)|tate? Arouse and awaken men, 
within the year. Size—six ; ; ; Fs with andehildren, Get every- 
5 - pao sain cense to do evil. vyomen and ¢ n. G ‘ 
columns, four pages. peainst ess body to talking of the true and 

J, La DOUTHIT & SON, | |= — |the right. Fight the devil with 


| i ee a a a a as ae 3 A ! 
{/rianr, with truth, with figures 


Shelbyville. Ill. K a ls ae tl - 
4 {and facts. 
) 


What the «‘Let there be light,’’ was the 
(( 


HOW MUCH ARE WE GUILTY? 

Apply this to the license question: 

“} would that we might understand and feel how 
far we are chargeable with much of the crime and 
misery around us of which we complain. Is it not 
an acknowledged moral truth that we are answer~- 
able for all evil which we are able, but haye failed, 
to prevent? Were Providence to put usin posses= 
sion of a remedy for a man dying at our feet, and 
should we withhold it, would not the guilt of his 
death be at our door ?—Are we not accessory to the 
destruction of the blind man who in our sight ap= 
proaches a precipice whom we do not warn of his 
danger? On the same ground much of the guilt and 
misery around us must be imputed to ourselves.— 
William Ellery Channing. 
oS 


Look Out For Liquor Tricks. 


In case ‘For License’’ and “Against License”’ is 
on th ballot, then be sure and vote (mark) “Against 
License.’’ If you don’t vote on it at all, it may count 
«For License” with part of the city council. 


—— 


TUBLISHED MONTHLY. ie t 
J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, 
For Home, School, Church 
and State. 


Independent and unsectarian, bul neu- 
tral in nothing that concerns human wel- 
fure. 


| made them lay their hands 


in mine and swear first command of God. Obey MORE BITTER FRUITS. ody ioeas ae i IGA 
To break the heathen and Methodist Episcopal. Baptist. that command. If you have any Fininee Pi foe a years inde. He died 
uphold the Christ, ; ? To legalize it (the liquor traf- Under no circumstances is ita money to spend in this election, |\hat the Editor of Our Best] and left the farm to his sons. These 
To ride abroad redressing hu- fic) is sin. * * * License is consistent act for a christian to 4 spend it to give light to voters, Words Saw. were ‘“‘good hearted boys,” as they 
man wrongs vicious in principle and powerless | cast his ballot for any candidate by circulating the printed word, f gay. They were moderate drinkers 
d 5>> 33 ‘tial party th: holds tl =o : . * I saw in the passenger depot at} ” - . = 
To speak no slander, no, nor as a remedy. or political party that upho stheqland get everybody reading to} pina some time ago > of the} 2d sociable fellows. They were 
SS Ae ae ae ; y We do record our deliberate legalization of the liquor traffic in Ender the truth ; ana, some time ago, one of the) |... coing to be drunkards! O, no! 
listen to It. ? judgment that no political party|any form. . J ‘ Let light a, rat holes if you eaddest scenes I ever dgesegeerens And they had no use for such pa- 
To lead sweet lives in purest has a right to nor ought it to re- ‘ ‘ ) ; Saas : ae was a young wife and mother so ers as Our Best Worps. Never! 
chastity — TENNYSON ceive the support of christian men United Presbyterian. 4+ want'to make them scamper. Let| drunken with beer that she couldn't F ld ford it, you k og They 
ISIE wae [ Me long as iE Deas committed to We believe that the time has light into corrupt polities if you | walk without her husband holding the - mae bags eure sia then 
= ae - eet tHe fieanse policy or refuses to fully come when christians should J want to drive out the devil. her up with one arm while he carried ee Poe aN eo ie, its 2 4“ 
Read and study carefully on page 3 cease to be indifferent and should ) ‘Let | her little babe with the other. How | (tank more anc more. wi ot 


Be clean, sweet, brave. 


: ‘ E +3 many years till the old farm had to 
your light SO shine. als 
y 


be sold to pay debts. The sons had 
run through with all. One of them 
became a saloon keeper and made 2 
rise for a short time, and then lost 
all. He got to drinking so that he 
was not fit even for a bar keeper. 
Now his wife and little ones sit in a 
darkened room, while the husband 
and father—once the promising son 
of that thrifty farmer—is a vaga- 


did I know she was drunk oa beer? 
Because the air about ber was filled | 
with the terrible odor, so that some 
of us couldn't bear to near her, 
When the train stopped and she was 
brought into the depot by her hus- 
band, assisted by the conductor and 
brakeman, there was a shudder in 
the crowd, Men and women and 
little children stood aghast as_ if 
horror struck, ©The conductor ealled 


1 «The Two Voters” and “The Lords 


of open hostility to the saloon. unite their efforts regardless of 
Prayer,” and give it to your lrother 


4 previous party affiliations for its 
, Congregational. complete suppression. 

» Christian people cannot consis= 
tently endorse a system which 


\ 
~ 7 ‘i vives legal sanction to an evil and 
“Are You Guilty? a most  thrill- Be sae 
( 


Rhis is the only way to win an 
enduring victory, for God will he 


\ put itself on record in an attitude | 
( 
( 
( ) \ ; i 
: with you in such a fight, 


with the kind request that he read 
. . . . ye 

Christian or Disciple. 
We give no support by voice or 
yote to men or measures which do ) 
4 


and study it also. 


Is thy Servant a Dog? 

“Somebody will commit adul- 
tery, anyhow; somebody will sell 
their purity, their womanhood 
Might as 


coneedes it in its very terms its 
7 right to exist. 
>> 


not seek the enforcement of the 
principles of total abstinence for 
the individual and prohibition for / 
the state. 


ing story” on page 4 is reprinted by 


request. Thanks toa valued sub- 


Unitarian. 


sishailet : 
plubgnee Of The liquor saloon, as it exists 


scriber and White Ar- | ) 
andmanhood, anyhow. 


ieanpus.c le wl De PenpiiD intent P to-day in the United States, is the a well vote to license— to the ticket agent and they whis- bond whont nobody trusts. 
interest now in Shelbyville » nation’ i ‘i Free Methodist. 4 ” e oop : 
st b y . 7 nation’s chief school of crime, late’’( 7) houses of shame and so | pered together. The brakeman soon —————=— 


We believe our members should 4 


not endorse parties whieh favor ¢ 
; A 4 ) 
the licensing this evil; and, fur- J 


“T will Commit Sin if You 
f so Instruct.” 


» chief coilege of corruption in pol- 
ities, chief source of poverty and 
ruined homes, chief menace to our 


joined the two in a hasty consulta- 
tion. I heard the words: ‘She is 
too drunk to be on the cars now. 


get the revenue!” 
How does that sound? 


On Which Side are You 


Now ? country’s future, is the standing ther, that the prohibition party is ) , pe nee by hee ed Sho aa oo! drunk «ak the ‘station sihe. legaEe aos (ol aiehnon 
‘ “But the church and the people} (enemy of society, and .a8 such, abe pene (ue ony ores nee ti mg» ai ancl (Assumption) where they got on, | traffic) 1s sin.” 
will come around all right on this} [deserves the condemnation of all pepoten s of our principles in the | houses 0 prostitution, 1 will: do|that she had to be carried into the] So says the Methodist and 
59 cian come of these, days.” a good: men. | 3 iG, 2 car,” some other churches, ? 
oS axswa, Unde Yow does that soiind froma} This mother and wife seemed for- f 


; mitedly. But not j (Pan Acainect Saloons. 
before the battle is” sorte ae yb "| 
tory won and the cause popularized 
hy somebody's self-denial and sacri- 
fice. 

Heed to the words of the immor- 
tal Lowell: 


Pr: RET es ; r 
“We esteem worthy of all com: 3) * 


¢ ioe * 
No political party has the right 
to expect the support of Christian mendation the noble resolve of 
your pious associations, by which 


men sc long as that party stands 
they pledge themselves to abstain 


committed to the license policy 
or refuses to put itself on record totally from every kind of intoxi- 
cating drink.—Pope Leo XIII. 


eee the saloon, 


New think of a member of one 

tase ones auoning for al- 

Man ane'say ig ) Mer ote 
and tellow citizens? 

“If a majority of you want me 
to commit sin for you, just say so 
and I am your humble servant.” 

Think of achurch member an- 
swering thus when asked to com- 
mit acrime against God and man! 

And this just after one of the 
greatest revivals known in the his- 
tory of Shelbyville! 

God pity weak humanity! 


eionborn: was well dressed; wore 3” 
new #bonnet galtary > Wb at, ete 
Her babe was a mere infant, Thea 
husband was very careful with it. 
He walked the floor in sad_ silence 
with the babe in his arms, while the 
mother sat reeling in her seat till 
some one came to carry their hand 
baggage. Then the husband, a tall 
stout man, lifted up the drunken 
wife and mother with one hand, 
while clasping the babe to his bosom | 
with the other, and started out of 
the depot for the hotel. 

The depot was full of passengers, 
men, women and children, and they 
could not haveseemed more shocked 
nor more sad if that mother and 
wife had been carried out a corpse. 
Reader, what if that were your 
wife, or your mother, or your sister, 
or your daughter? Would you vote 
for the great sin, and license it if 
the majority so instructed you? 


Ro a ct one art oo 
Ard dovs it sound much better 
for « church member to promise 
to license the liquor evil if. the 
majority so instruct. Does it? 
Charles Sumner was once told 
by a fellow-countryman who 
stood with the majority for slay- 
ery, that he (Sumner) ought to 
help hunt and return runaway 
slaves. The illustrious champion 
of human rights replied in the 
words of Scripture: ‘**What! Is 
thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing ?’’—II. Kings 8:15. 
Senator Sumner would | not 
have done that mean thing if 
eyery man, woman and child in 
America had so instructed him. 
And yet the license liquor traf- 
fic is a worse eyil, a greater na- 
tional sin than mere bodily slav- 
ery. It enslaves and destroys 
forever, both body, mind and 
soul, 


Then to side with truth is noble, 
When we share her wretched crust; 
Bre her cause bring fame and profit 
And ‘tis prosperous to be just. 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit 
Till his Lord is erucified, 
And the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they had denied, 


~ nA pA REAR EEE EAS EEE — 


“Not from [ly Bottle.” 
“But people will get drunk 
anyhow; they will get the stuff ; 
so we might as well have the li- 
cense fee.” 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Positively Condemns the Liquor 
Traffic. 
«The statistics of every State shows 


a greater dmownt of crime and misery 


Immortal Words to Boys. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HUGHLS OF ENGLAND. 


Oyes, somebody will get drunk, 
But nobody shall get drunk from 
my bottle, and it is my bottle and 
my sin if I vote for it or refuse 
to vote against it when the ques- 
tion is up. 

“Woe unto him that putteth 
the bottle to his neighbors’ mouth 
and maketh him drunken also.’’— 
Bible. 


attributable to the use of ardent spirits > 


You-Better-Go 


To the Prohibition state con- 
vention at Representative 
Hall, Springfield, next Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, April 
8and 9. It promises to be 
one ofthe greatest ever held. 
Reduced fare on all the rail- 
roads unless it be the Big 


obtained at these retail liquor saloons 
than to.any other source.” The following quotations are 
from ‘Lom Brown at Rugby,” 
by Thomas Hughes. 

**So it and must ever be, 
my dear boys. If the angel Ga- 
briel were to come down from 
heaven and head a successful rise 
against the most abominable and 
unrighteous vested mterest which 
this poor old world groans under, 
he would most certainly lose his 


“There is no inherent right in a cit- 
izen to thus sell intoxicating liquors by 
retail; it is not a privilege of a citizen is, 
of a State or of a citizen of the United 
States,” There is in one of our county his- 
tories the picture of one of the finest 


“No Legisleture can bargain away 


THE TWO VOTERS! 


the public health or the public morals. 
The people 


much less their servants." —U, S. Sie 


themselves cannot do it, 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
AGAINST 


Four. preme Court. 4 Ao x character for many years, prob- 
——_—_——— SS 3 I ax OR License. ably for centuries, not only with 
What a Candidate Found | License Unconstitutional. t the upholders of said vested in- 


terest, but with the respectable 
mass of people whom he had de- 
livered. 

“So bear in mind that major- 
ities, especially respectable ones, 
are nine times out of ten in the 
wrong; and that if you see a man 
striving earnestly on the weak 
side, however wrong-heeded or 
blundering he may be, you are 
not to go and join in the ery 
against him. If you can’t join 
him and help him, and make him 
wiser, ut any rate remember thaty 


All saloon licenses are unconstitu- 


Out. 
“There is one thing I have 
found out at this eleetion that I 
never knew so well before.” 


/Drar Brotuer:—Think of praying: 
“QUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN,” 


and then voting with tax and license parties to 

perpetuate the liquor traffic upon earth; thus 

aiding the powers of darkness; or, 
“HALLOWED BE THY NAME,” 

then voting to legalize the liquor traffic by tax 

or license, which causes God's name to be con- 

tinually blasphemed; 


“THY KINGDOM COME,” 
then voting that Satan’s Kingdom—the seloons 
—may continue if they will only pay the price 
which politicians have fixed upon them; 


“THY WILL BE DONE,” 


then voting with and for liquor sellers to keep 


tiinal, unpatriotic, ungodly und bar- 
barous, and the courts of last resort 
will before very loug se declave—and 
Thus remarked an observing thus prohibition will triumph, the 8a-| 
candidate after last spring elec- 
tion in Shelbyville. ‘To the in- 
quiry as to what discovery he had 
made, the reply was: ‘‘I have 
found out that you can’t fool the 
saloon men nor divide their votes, 
but you can fool the temperance 
folks and divide their votes every 


Toon will go down and out forever, ovr 


f 
oT” 
x 


BALL 
80: 
_———— 


homes will rejoice and Derglad. May| 
God hasten the day.—Johu Po St. 
John, 


Our Platform. 


“We declare for the entire suppres- 


“How can two walk together except they be agre: 


[copyniant.} 


+ “0 yo priests, this commandment is for you”—Mal, 2:1, 


time, right along.” 
May that not be true of this 
election. 


Mighty Hard to Shake off. 

In answer to the question once put 
to Lincoln why he was called -‘Hon- 
est Abe,” his reply was, “I never 
was worth a cent when I thought I 
was in the wrong [alluding to his 
law practice]; but,” rising to the 


full stature of his giant frame and | 


federal aud state legislation, 


polities deserves the support of the 


form. 


sion of the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, exportation, and transportation 
of alcoholic Niquors as a beverage by 
No 
party that fails to recognize the doudiu- 
iu American 


ant nuture of this issue 


people —National Prohibition Plat- 


SOW LICENSE 


Two men went up with thelr ballots to vote: 
The one was a Christian, the other a bloat, 
The one carried with him the Word ‘of God, 
The other a license to sell “forty-rod:” 


But the angel above saw with wonder andshame 
That the tickets they voted read EXACTLY 


THE SAME. - 


A THREE FOLD CORD. 


Prrar Stranp.—Wonld it not sound harsh and severe 


to say, and yet is it not true, 
establishment in the land is a Christian institution: 


every, legalized Sliquor 


Srconp Steanp.—Is it not absolutely true that if every 


Christian voter in the nation would tively refuse 
support with his ballot, any tax or license 


to 


i party. thi 
would not be one legalised saloon in the United tates? 
Turey Stranv—Tf Christian men persist in voting for 


on under tax or license laws, which is the 
greatest hindrance to having God’s will done 


on earth; 


“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD,” 
and then yoting to legalize that which takes 
the bread from thousands of starving mothers, 
and helpless children; 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION,” 
then voting that the allurements and destruc- 
tion of the saloons may go on under some form 
of tax or license; 


“DELIVER US FROM EVIL,” 


and then voting that the State und Nation may 
continue the liquor evil, both at home and to 


heathen lands, 


he has found something in the 
world which he will tight and suf- 
fer for, which is just what you 
have got to do for yourself; and 
so think and speak of him ten- 
derly.”” 


Why He Didn’t Work. 

“Why don't you work? You're 
an able-bodied man,” she asked the 
tramp. “I am that! IT know it 
well; but I’ve only myself to look 


make 


; cane : fi providing they will onl: 
clenching his mighty fist, “when I tax andiloense pathos $50 eye ieiie: Rede any, etek the price of blood high enough in the form of tax. oF after, and if L got work [ might be 
AND Tan, even though the other man be # brewer or saloon license, . 4 


think Tam in the right | am mighty 
hard to shake off.” ‘Blessed is the 
man that will not be shaken off.” is 
‘a beautitude of history. — Yew Unity. 


H 


teap Drunkards 
—_— . | 


Keeper. 


Reader! Are you helping to make the cord which 
binds the saloon to the nation? Consider these three 
propositions in the light of your own actions and decide 
the matter as you wre willibg to meet the same in the 


day of judgement! 


OVER.) 


Can you, Dear Brother, do all the above and 
then heartily say “AMEN!” 


—— 
10 cts, per 100 by mail, 60 cts. per 1,000 by 
| Express. Address John Danner, Canton, oO. 


deprivin’ a man with a wife and chil- 
dren of a job, ma‘am,” the kind- 
hearted wanderer replied.— Harper's 
Bazaar, 


[over] 


‘s 


Jasper L. Dovturr, Editor. 


OOOO 
Entered in the Postoffice at Shelbyville. 
Minis, as second class mail matter, 


How sure it is, 
That, if we say a true word, instant- 


Mf 
We feel ‘tis God's, not ours, and pass 
it on 
As bread at sacrament. 
—Mrs. Browning In Aurora Leigh. 


Our duty isto enter on the considera- 
tion of every subject with a sincere desire 
to learn the truth, and to renounce what- 
ever error we may have imbibed.—Will- 
tam Ellery Channing. 


. Geo. L. Dourarr is the Business 
Manager and editor of the partizan 
part of Our Best Words. All mat- 


~ ters of that kind are referred to him, 
ee 


Printing. 


Over Besr Worps is now prepared 
to take orders or furnish estimates 
for printing books, pamphlets, sta- 
tionery, hand bills, posters, ete. 
Fine printing at low rates. Any 
work in this line will receive prompt 
attention, 

See Jas. L. Darby, at the Daily 
Union office, Shelbyville, or address 

Geo. L. Dovrurt, 
Shelbyville, Il. 


Shall We Submit the Ten 
Commandments to 
a Vote? 

God did not say to Moses, ‘Take 
down the commandments and sub- 
mit them to a vote of the people.’ 
Any party that does it writes its 
death knell in letters of liying fire. 
—Rev. ©. H. Mean. 


How to Keep Saloons out 
of Town next Year. 

lst. .Vote for 

alderman this year pledged to 


and elect four 


vote always Against License. 
2nd. 
members of the city council to 


Persuade the hold-over 


° vote Against License. 
3rd. Vote 

License on the city ballot 

Mayor Westervelt to 


vote Agaimst License in case of a 


(cross) Aguinst 


to instruct 


tie in the city counsel. 

Tf anti-license 
all three things, saloons must go; 
and we must do. our 
hope for éhe best in any event. 


Think of a Christian giving such 


is successful in 


best, and 


advice! Afraid of making the devil 


mad! But tiat is the fix some sin- 
cere souls are in. They deplore any 
agitation of the 
They advise a 

don't 
printed word or holding any public 


license question 


stil hunt. They 


believe in circulating the 


meetings. In places where that pol- 
icy prevails the liquor demon usually 
wins and controls through partisan 
prejudice and ignorance. It is just 
the kind of muddy water the Devil 
wants to fish in. He knows that 
some people are so blindly prejudiced 
that they would rather go to hell 
with their party to go to 
heaven with those who stand for the 
principle of prohibition gto evil. 
Thank God, the people of Shelby- 
ville are not so afraid as they used 
to be of fighting the Devil with 
light, and they are not so afraid of 
joining with probibitionists in the 
fight. Great hearted men of all 
parties have aided in circulating this 
nuinber of Ovr Best 


than 


anti-license 
Worps. 


THAT COUNTY INVES- 
TIGATION. 
Something That Smetis like Whiskey 
or Beer. 


a ~ 
a The lively stir among our local 
papers about that investigation of 

the reeords of county officers is 

bringing some interesting facts to 

light. The Union has issued an en- 

larged edition with a fall statement 

. largely from official reports. While 
at first most of the democratic or- 
gans did not emphasize the need of 
the investigation ordered by the 
board of supervisors, now they are 
ail at once most emphatie for push- 
ing the investigation; and they claim 
_ that they have always been in favor 
of it and have only objected -to the 

| slow and unfair manner in which it 
And now it is charged that there 


whiskey or beer mixed in the in-| and 


ie) ‘ 


from ex-county Superintendent Bar- 

bee in last week's Leader and Demo- 
erat more than hints thatthe ‘‘expert” 
ee J employed by the board to examine 
Sueceyvitte, ILt., APRIL 7, 1896.) the records, was sometimes too 
drank to behave courteously or at- 
tend to business, and tat was why 
in some instances democratic orticials 
object to co-operating with the in- 
vestigation now on, 


the investigators should be investi- 
gated, 
electing a prohibition board of sup- 
ervisors. 


If that be the fact, then, some of 


This is a good reason for 


Our Anti-License Candidates. 


The First Ward anti-license candi- 
date, A. J, Andes, when asked if he 
would vote For License if the people 
directed, replied, ‘‘No, not if every 
man, woman and child in town should 
ask It." 9 

He will do to trust against license, 
and so wil! Dr. Eddy of the Second 
Ward and Wm. Taylor of the Third 
Ward. And temperance voters have 
a chance to elect a candidate in the 
Fourth Ward if they will unite ona 
good third candidate on election day. 
Will they ? 


FOR THE MAYOR'S IN- 
STRUCTION ONLY. 


For and Against License on th> City 
Ticket—The Official Record. 
From the clerk's record of the 
council meeting Monday 
March 30, we copy the following in 


night, 


reference to the license issue: 

The petition of N. F. Chafee, J. 
T. Knox, L. Kinnison and 175 oth- 
ers praying the city council to sub- 
mit the liquor question to a vote of 
the people was read. On motion of 
Alderman Raff the petition was re- 
ceived and filed. 

A communication from H. &. 
Dixon was then read as follows: 
AGREEMENT. 

We, the uadersigned, councilmen 
and nominees for said office, do here- 
by agree and pledge ourselves to vote 
on the license question as the major- 
ity of the yoters of the city of Shelby- 
ville may direct, if for and against 
license is put on the regular city bal- 
lot. 

Signed.) F. P. Bivins, Alderman. 

C. W. Steward, “ “ 

H. ©. Parrish, ** ‘ 

W. JH. Beem, Nowinee. 

A. B, Ware, ae 

WOULDN'T SIGN. 
W. J. Eddy, 

John Copli 

Jacoh Andes, 

John G. Root, Alderman. 

I have presented this petit 

heldeeer* counciitzen am the 
nominees for said office, and the 
above named 3 nominees and | council- 
man refused to sign said petition in 
person. H, S. Dixon. 


On motion of Alderman Ruff the 


Nominee. 


same was received and orderéd 
placed on record. 
. * = * * x 


Referring to petition to put hquor 
question on ballot, Alderman Dan- 
nenbarger moved the prayer of the 
petitioners be rejected. Roll was 
called on the motion. Result: Yeas, 
Bivins, Dannenbarger, Parish, Root, 
Ruff and Steward. Nays, Lasater. 
Motion carried. 

Alderman Parish moved that the 
clerk be instructed to place the 
question of For and Against License 
upon the ticket ‘that the voter may 
know he is voting for the instruc- 
tion of the mayor and not the in- 
struction of the members of the 
council. Motion seconded and car- 
ried. 


Prohibition County Con- 
vention. 


The Prohibition County Conven- 
tion for the election of Jelegates to 
the ptate convention, met in the 
county court room, Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Mareh 25. Chairman S. H. 
Wright called the meeting to order 
and Rev. J. L. B. Ellis of Tower 
Hill, invoked the divine blessing. 

Jobn T. Killam was elected chair- 
man, and George L. Douthit, secre- 
tary. The roll call showed seven 
townships represented by 21 dele- 
gates. A committee was appointed 
to select delegates to state conven- 
tion, and report of same was recieved 
and delegates elected as follows: 
Col. John Sobieski, John T. Killam, 
Samoel H. Wright, Jasper L. 
Douthit, Robert Fleming, J. W. 
Reed, E. Boggs, Michael Smith, J. 
W. Homrighous, John Runkel, Sr., 
W- J. Snyder. 

The meeting was enthusiastic and 
several new converts were present. 

The county cenvention for nomin- 
ation of a county ticket will be held 
later. 


General Neal Dow. 


Gen. Neal Dow of Maine was 
92 years old on the 20th of last 
month. His faculties are unim- 
paired and he as active as he was 
thirty years ago, and speaking 
for total abstinence 


6 ames ee 


to 


The 4th at Lithia Springs. | 


Con. Gro. W. Baty, the silver- 
tongued orator of Kentucky is en- 
gaged for a patriotic address in the 
afternoon of July 4, 1896. A dis- 
tinguished Democrat or Republican 
orator will speak in the forenoon. 
Name yet to be announced. 

The Allmon Sisters’ trio of Salem, 
Ill, are engaged to sing. ~This trio 
is famous in Southern Ilhinois as 
singers at G. A. R. — reunions. 
Chaplain McCabe heard them and 
recommended them to Lithia Springs 
managers, The Bailey Bros. Sons 
of Veterans Drum Corps are engaged 
again, of course. The meetings at 
Lithia Springs cannot afford to do 
without them. They will have a lot 
of new pieces this year, This prom- 
ises to be the greatest of all Inde- 
pendence Days at this popular re- 
sort. 


Partisan Buncombe. 


We hear a great many loose 
remarks about some of us anti- 
license people not being willing 
to bow to the ‘will of the popu- 
lar majority.’’ That is aff non- 
sense. We are not revolutionary. 
It is the ‘*Agreement-with-Hell- 
Plan’’ fellows who haye been 
turning things topsy-turvy. We 
are law-abiding and believe in 
abiding by popular majorities in 
the right way. 

But we don’t ask any man to 
sell his principles. When a great 
political tidal wave sweeps over 
the country and elects a large ma- 
jority of republicans, for in- 
stance, do Grover Cleveland 
and the few democrats remaining 
desert their principles. and make 
everything unanimous for repub- 
licanism? No. Then isthé time 
for them to more than ever 
sert and stand up for their prin- 
ciples, if they have any. It do- 
ing this, no one blames them, or 
foolishly berates them for refus- 
ing to abide the popular majority. 

No brave man will desert his 
conscientious convictions because 
the people disagree with him for 
the time. 

Such accusations against anti- 
license people and such boasts 
as, ‘I represent the people and 
will do as the people instruct,”’ 
are mere buncombe talk, or 
talk to ease somebody's con- 
science, und ought to be con- 
demned by honest people. 


as- 


wae The Pgenest Hadlng 


@ARTOON ON PAGE 4, 


SEE 

Not every one ruined by drink 
is so conscious of his misery as 
the wretch pietured on fourth 
page of this paper. That poor 
fellow is in hell, and seems to 
know it, if we may judge by 
what he is reported as saying. 
But there 1s many afinely dressed 
sleek-faced, respectable person 
doomed to a deeper hell, and yet 
doesn’t know it—doesn’t feel at 
all miserable, 

A recent writer truly says: 
“So long as we have the power 
of consciously suffering for our 
sins, we are not lost; there is 
stilla deeper hell: the hell of 
moral insensibility.”’ 

This is the hell in which the 
fellow gets who: sells liquor and 
who drinks it till he soaked 
and seared with poison and 
boasts that he never gets drunk. 
This is the hell of the beer swig- 
ger who tells you that it makes 
him feel very comfortable. It is 
the hell of the church deacon 
who dispenses. with conscience 
for his stomach’s sake and grows 
stupid and blind to the misery 
and wretchedness caused by 
drink. 

No conscience; no spiritual 

life! Soul dead, and the body 
only -alive and full of disease 
germs! Poor soul! It will 
wake up some day as the Rich 
Man did, in torment. That well- 
dressed and well-fed father pic- 
tured in the cartoon (see page 4) 
may be fuller of the seeds of 
death and misery then the ragged 
drunkard, Such a man may 
look as the picture of what shal- 
low observers call good health; 
but the Devil has baited him with 
liquor, and he will fall sud- 
denly, some day, We have had 
several such cases in this county. 
Any skilled physician will tell 
you so. 
O, young man, when you look 
on that ragged picture, don’t for- 
get there is a deeper hell than 
that. ‘ 

It is the hell of that soul that 
is in a body however nicely 
dressed and sober looking, that 


1s 


| is besotted and deadened by nar- 


| 


This simple little sermon and banner is printed for free circulation by | how moral they may be, no mat- 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.: 


|: Our Faith. 


The Fatherhood of God. 
The Brotherhood of Man. 
The Leadership of Jesus. 
Salvation by Character. 
The Progress of Mankind, onward 
and upward forever. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


ter how pure their lives, no mat- 
ter how many years they have 
spent in seeking to save the lost 
and doing good unto all mankind; 
yet rf they are not members of a 
sotcalled ‘‘evangelical’’ church, 
they are reckoned as pagans, 
unconyerted and untrustworthy. 
But the veriest sot or worst 
rascal on earth, rf all at once he 
professes to be converted, and 
joins an ‘evangelical’? church, 
he is qualified to vote, and it may 
be, to hold the keys and di- 
rect the work of the Associa- 


coties and beer or other liquors. 
Don’t begin it, little boy! 
Don’t begin it, young man! 
Beware of the example of re- 
spectuble people, good people 
who are walking in this way of 
death and hell! The better the 
man who sets such an example, 


the more mischief he may do. 
Beware! that your end is not 
even worse than the wretch on 
our fourth page. 

Brevities. 


If any local union is wondering what 
todo next, let it determine that it 
will give a Demorest medal contest. 
For full information address the Dem- 
orest Medal Contest Bureau, 15 Bast 
14th street, New York City.—Presi- 
dent Willard, 


Easter was generally observed this 
year in all the churches of this city 
and county, and it was made a happy 
and helpful time to all. A few years 
ago only Catholic, Lutheran, Episco- 
palian and Unitarian churches ob 
served the day. Now 1b is very gener- 
ally celebrated all oyer the country. 


A brotherly note from Rev. C. W. 
Munsell of Eldorado, Kansas, enclos- 
ing two years’ subscription for Our 
Besr Worps, revives many precious 
memories of Shelby Academy forty 
years ago. Dr. Munsell was the pio- 
neer preacher and among the first pro- 
moters of that dear alma mater that 
blessed so many of us under Jerome 
and Bell and other teachers. 


« 

Col. Sobieski has been lately hold- 
inga series of big meetings at Flora, 
Morrisonville and Eureka, Illinois. 
The saloon business has been turned 
topsy turvy in some of these places. 
While at Eureka Col. Sobieski was the 
guest of Bro. W. H. Boles’. excellent 
family. The students of Eureka Col 
eAve “Uiils” siniimny “temperance 
orator a hearty welcome. 


Boss Platt (Rep) who figures so 
largely in New York’s corrupt politics, 
was a member of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
church until the latter began the cru- 
sade that finally brought Theodore 
Roosevelt to the front. Then Boss 
Platt withdrew from Dr. Parkhurst’s 
congregation and joined himself to an 
assembly of worshippers where his 
conscience would not be disturbed by 
the preacher who, thundered against 
partisan meanness, 


Our beloved and venerable fellow- 
townsman, Judge Anthony Thornton, 
has been deprived of bis usual good 
health for some weeks, the result of a 
cold while away from home in severe 
weather, attending to .his public 
duties on the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion. Buteyen while kept indoors, 
he was busy preparing his cases for 
the circuit court, and we are glad that 
he is again able to walk to his office 
down town, He is remarkably vigor- 
ous in mind and body for a man who 
carries the snows of so many winters 
upon his head. 


Spring is here and every lady will 
want to brighten up ber windows and 
front yard with plants and bulbs and 
flowers. Mrs. Martin, at the North 
Side Greenhouse, has, in anticipation 
of this, bought aod propagated plants 
and has a fine assortment from which 
her lady friends may choose. She has 
some handsome geraniums and other 
budding plants, and 1p due season 
will “haye pansy, aster, verbena and 
other plants. Aer new spring bulbs 
are jnstin and among them are some 
extra large tuberose bulbs, You are 
inyited to come and see, 


We made a mistake in stating in 
our last that John Root, of the Third 
Ward, was the only alderman who 
showed his colors on the license ques- 
tion and stood by them both before 
and after last spring election. We 
meant to say he was the only one who 
showed his colors AGAINST license, 
Bat our friend Henry Parish deserves 
credit for declaring himself a license 
candidate so that nobody was fooled 
in voting forbim, Mr, Parish claims 
to be as strongly in favor of temper- 
ance as any one; but he thinks license 
the best way to regulate it, and in 
this most liquor dealers agree with 
him. ‘They are then protectad by the 
jaw and have exclusive right of the 
sale. it is prohibition for them and 
not against them. 


tion. That is just the posi- 
tion of the Y. M. C, A. in the 
United States. For instance, Our 
Best Worps, though not a see- 
tarian organ, has been refused as 
afree gift to a reading room of 
the Y, M. C. A, merely because 
its editor was known to be a Un- 
itarian. 

A while ago, merely to test the 
matter, a prominent Universalist 
offered to give the Y. M,C. A. 
ten thousand ($10,000) on con- 
dition that Universalists be per- 
mitted to full rights and_privil- 
eges as members, and the gift 
was declined, 

Yes, the Y. M. C. A. virtually ‘ 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. 


What It Means by the Word '‘Ev=- 
angelical.’’ 


A meeting was held Monday night 
(March 30, 1896) in the Presbyterian 
church for the purpose of organizing 
a branch of the v M, CG. A. Mr. 
Copeland, state organizer, was pres- 
ent and explained the organization 
and a number of those present signed 
the roll as active members. There 
are two classes of members—active 
and associate. Active members must 
be members in good standing of an 
evangelical church, while any good 
man of good moral character above the 
age of sixteen years may become an 
associate member. The latter has all 


the rights and privileges of the active) condemns as unconverted and 
members except that of voting and] exeludes such illustrious Chris- 
holding office. A committee of six}. 0 | Archbish Tre’and 
persons was appointed tosolicit mem-| /ans as renbishop — ire. and, 


Robert Collyer, Edward Everett 
Hale and Drs. H. W. Thomas and 
J.S. Cantwell, But the Young 
Men’s Christian Union welcomes 
to equal rights and_ privileges all 
sincere followers of each church 


bers, such committee being composed 
of Dr. Hassler, Chas. Beetle, Clark 
Dove, Forest Reed, S. B. Carr and J. 
T. Knox.—Shelbyyille Union, 


Since the above meeting, over 
one hundred persons have signed 


the roll of membership. It is ; : 
popular. and of the chureh universal. 
In a sense, very well. But in This Rion peeve ape ay their 
another sense, not so well. Shel- fruits, their acts, rather than a 
byville has needed for a long BCOLuIED shibboleth. | 7 5 
time some organization ‘hat . We helieve in Christian union 
would bring young men of. all most emphatically, and we do not 
churches and sects into closer|"¢duire any one to accept our 


views in order to work and vote 
and spend money with us to pro- 
mote the religion of Jesus 
In Christ’s name, we protest 
against any ‘basis of Christian 
union that does not inelude and 


union and fellowship for mutual 
help in endeavoring to liye the 
Christian life and do more and 
better work for God and weak 
and suffering humanity. But it 
is our solemn duty, however not 


give equal rights and privileges to 
all sincere followers of Christ. 


Just What all Christians 
Should Stand For. 
An orthodox paper says: «To be 


a Christian is to believe what Christ 
says, and to do what he comminds 


avery pleasant one, to cull at- 
tention tothe fact that this Young 
Men’s Christian Association 
sectarian. We are confident 
that many who have signed the 
membership roll are not aware of 
this fact. Therefore we feel ob- 
liged to give warning to those 


1s 


good people who ‘pre. likely| YOU 4g ae 
to be iisled by th ssocia- |. Very goo 1 aS e secept that detin- 
tion. It exeludes mem-| !ton. 


But some persons insist on us ac- 
cepting their opinions of what Christ 
says and ‘‘commands,” 


bers of such Christian, bodies as 
the  Universalists, Unitarians, 
Quakers and Catholics. It was 
because of the exclusive character 
and methods of the ‘*Association’’ 
that the ‘*Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union’? was formed. This 
latter is a comparatively young 
but very vigorous and rapidly 
growing body now in cities and 


Tribute to Gov. Green- 
halge. 


In no way says the Boston Chris- 
trian Register, did Goy. Greenhalge 
better show his power to unify the 
people of Massachusetts than in 
helping them to rise above all bigot- 


towns where there are many 
churches whose members are ex- 
eluded by the Y. M. C, A. 

It will be noticed in above ex- 
tract from The Union, ‘there 
are two classes of members, act- 
ive and associate, Active mem- 
bers must be members in good 
standing in an _— evangelical 
chureh;’’ and only the ‘‘active’’ 
members ‘‘can vole or hold office.”’ 

What does ‘‘eyangelical’’ mean 
as thus jused? Its - Testa- 


ry and racial differences. As The 
Republic truly says: ‘The great 
masses of the people. of all races, 
creeds and conditions, were his 
friends and his champions. Catho- 
lics’ marched to the newly opened 
grave side by side with Protestants. 
The Yaukee, the Saxorf, and the 
Celt united in bearing testimony to 
his worth and tc his high character 
as a magistrate and a citizen,” 


’ 


A Temperance Address. 
BY A SMALL Boy. 
or am a little fellow, but I am 
going to talk upon a big sabject, 
It is not too big for such as we 
are, either. Some men laugh 
about little boys and girls form- 


New 
ment meaning is a bearer of good 
news. 

In this sense, all faithful dis- 
ciples of Jesus are Evangelical, 
But the self-styled orthodox and 
Trinitarian churches have another 


sense for the word © ‘eyan- ing cold-water armies, and say: 
gelical. It is hard to tell what} *What good can they do?’ Let 
that other sense is, Most of| me tell you. You have heard of 


their members cannot tell, or 
would disagree es to the mean- 
ing. Some say it means that 
only those who are conyerted are 
evangelical, But the churches 
whose members are excluded by 
the Y. M. C. A. believe in con- 
version. So, it seems, Unitarians 
and others are condemned as un- 
evangelical because they are not 
members of Trinitarian orthodox 
churches. However, these self- 
constituted evangelical brethren 
condescend to let the unevangeli- 
cal fellows ‘associate’? with them 
but only on condition that the 
evingelists have entire control of 
the ‘*Association.’’ Unitarians, 
Catholies, Israelites, and others 
not converted to orthodox ideas, 
may pay their money and do all 
the work that they can and will, 
but they must not vote, nor hold 
oftiee, nor have any voice im say- 
ing how the funds shall be used ; 
they are an inferior class, as it 
were, not to be trusted to control 
funds, or direct benevolent: and 
philanthropic work; no matter 


a little mouse that a lion helped 
out of a little trouble, and 
laughed at him beeause he said 
something about returning the 
favor. ; 
“Well, the great lion was 
caught in 2 hunter’s net; he 
roared and growled, and that was 
all he could do, By and by the 
little mouse came along, and be- 
gan to gy off, one by one, all 
the cords of the great net, and 
let the lion go. That is what we 
mean to_do, We may be little 
mice, but we mean to gnaw off 
every cord of the great net that 
has bound down our country for 
so many years. The net is in- 
temperance, and our water pledge 
cuts off all the deceiving threads 
—wine, beer and cider—as well 
as the stouter cords—rum, gin, 
whisky und brandy, | Bye 
— Now, don’t you think we ‘ean 
do something? We know’ we 
ean. One thing is sure, if the 
boys and gi water : 


i girls are all in the w: 
army, intemperance can’t cai 
them,—Home Guard. 


ane 


~ Passed Away. 


ROBINSON——-GREENHALGE—UUGHES, 


KEx-Gov. Robinson and Cov, 
(ireenhalge of Massachussetts, and 
Judge Thomas Hughes of Nngland, 
are some of the eminently good men 
who have been promoted within the 
last month. 

We are under the impression that 

it was the same ex-Goy, Rebinson, 
was it not, of whom we read during 
the campaign, that he was candidate 
for and elected governor; and that 
although he was travelling and mak- 
ing speeches every week day, yet he 
was careful to return home for every 
Sunday to teach a class in the Sun- 
day School of the little Unitarian 
ehureh at Chicopee, Mass., of which 
he was a devoted member, He was 
truly a noble man, And so was 
Goyernor Greenhalge. Members of 
different political parties, one a re- 
publican and the other a democrat, 
they were both free from partisan 
bigotry, and were loved by the best 
people: of all parties and sects. 
When our dear friend and radical 
prohibition orator, Mrs. Helen M. 
Cougar, spoke to large meetings in 
Boston, Governor Greenhalge was 
among her most respectful listeners 
and applauded some of her hits at 
partisan prejudice and corrapt poli- 
tics. 
Rey. George Batchelor, Mission- 
ary Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was Gov. Creen- 
halge’s pastor. The secretary ar- 
rived home from a tour to the Pa- 
cific coast just in time to officiate at 
the governor's funeral. 

Some of us who were school boys 
thirty-five years ago remember ‘Tom 
Brown,’ whether at Rugby or at 
Oxford, as one of the best fellows 
we knew inside a book. ‘These 
hooks,” s The Outlook, ‘belong to 
the classics of young manhood.” 
(See extract on first page of this 
number of O. B. W.) In our civil 
war, we remember Thomas Hughes 
as one of the best friends our Union 
had in England, The death of 
Judge Hughes will be mourned here 
in America as widely as in England. 
A temperate, busy, useful life: He 
died at the ripe age of 73 years, 


MRS, JANI. TURNEY. 

As we go to press we learn of the 
death of the wife of Capt. W. &. Tur- 
ney of this city. She wasa daughter 
of the late Mrs. Mary Gollagher. who 


was the sister of Abraham Middles- 
worth, president of the National 
Bank. Mrs. Turney was about 60 


years of age. She was married to her 


dsvoted and active member of the 
Unitarian church for about 30 years, 
and will be greatly missed and ten 
derly remembered by all who knew 
her. 

Here are some verses of asong that 
She often suog and that she will be 
0 ten rsmembered by: 


Fading away, like the stars of the 
morning, 
Losing their light fn the glorious 
sun; 
So let me steal away, gently and loy- 
ingly, 
Only remembered by what I have 
done, 
Only remembered by what fl have 
done, 


So in the harvest, if others may gather 
Sheaves from the flelds that in 
spring I have sown; 
Who plowed and sowed matters not 
to the reaper— 
I’m only remembered 
haye done, 
Ever remembered 


by what I 


by what 1 have 


done. 
Fading away like the stars of the 
morning, 
So let my same be unhonored, un- 
known; 
Here, or up yonder, I must be remem- 
bered— 
Only remembered by what I have 
done, 
Ever remembered by what I nave 
done. 


An Ended Earthly Life. 


Not long before her death, y 


ago, the author of ‘Homeward 
Path” (a book that is in the homes 


in this vicinity, and has 
comforted and blessed of all 
sects), sent the editor of this paper 
the following verses, copied by her 
own the bed where 
she had been suffering, a chronic in- 
These verses 


of scores 


many 


hand on sick 


valid, for many years. 
willcome with peculiar tenderness 
this Haster time to those whose 
mothers have gone to the land where 
no one ever grows old,——Kp, 0. B. W. 


“Yes. the day has been full of labor, 
But now Is the daylight past; 

And the journey was very tollsome, 
But the journey is over at last 


Lo! the pilgrim's fis broken, 
And the sandals laid aside; 

“Lam come to the gate,” sald our mother; 
“Will they hear on the other side?” 


“T have only o little token, 
"Dwas given me long ago; 
But it came from the deur Redeemer. 
Who liveth and loveth—I know!" 
Softly she whispered the watelword, 
As she knocked at the gate of the king: 
And T think thet the shining angels 
Must have hastened to let he 


Mor just as the lust passing 
Was veiling the denr old A 

v fell o'er Its marble features, 
A glory of perfect pence. 


husband that now ‘survives her, over 
30 years. We remember her as a most 


loyal and patriotic woman during the 
ree een. She -svas- 20 —ac~ 
tive member of the Christian church, 


this city, and will be greatly missed 
in her spbere of good work. Her budy 
is buried with the memorial rules of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps. 


HENRY B. MORSE 

Died at his home in Okaw township, 
Ubis county, Thursday, April 2, 1896, 
He was 62 years old the 25th of last 
August. He was born in Butler 
county, Ohio, in 1833; married Miss 
Charlotte Jones of that county in 
1855. The twain came to Richland 
township, Shelby county, Llinois, in 
1859. Moved to this place in Okaw 
in 1862, where he wrought industrious- 
ly and built him a comfortable home. 
Six children were born to them. ‘’wo 
daughters passed on betore father, 
namely: Ida Rebecca and Hannah 
Ellen. The wife and mother, one 
daughter (Amanda E,) and three 
sons, Joho l’., Enos L. and Charles 
H. and seven grand children remain 
at and near the earthly homestead, 
Barly in life Mr. Morse united with 
the Methudist church and lived ex- 
emplarily; but years ago he found 
that he held the form of faith known 
as Universalist or Unitarian, and so 
to be honest before God and man he 
withdrew from the M. E. church, He 
was a quiet, temperate, hard working, 
straight-forward and stay-at-home 
man, His close acquaintances testify 
that he was one of the best, most 
kind and helpful of fellows. 

The funeral services held at that 
home on the banks of the Okaw (in 
section 20) Saturday, April 4, were 
attended by a large assembly of 
friends from far and near, J. 
Douthit preached the discourse. John 
Hendricks lead in singing. The pall 
bearers were David Nilef, John H. 
Hendricks, Reuben Terry, Sidney 
Baxter, Silas Bland and y 

A large procession followed ‘the re- 
mains to the graveyard at Union 
ehurch, Richland township, where all 
that ismortal of this good man was 
laid to rest. 


MRS MARY JANE DOUTHIT. 

The day we go to press, (April 7 
1898), Mrs. Mary Jane Douthit, wife 
of Levi N. Douthit, passes to the 
higher life at 6 o'clock this morning. 


She was born in Pickaway county, 
©., Feb. 28, 1840, and was united in 
marriage to Leyi N. Douthit in Shel- 
by county, Ill., about 20 years ago. 
She leayes behind her husband and 
their six children, three sons and 
three daughters. Also her three 
sisters; Mrs, Lydia M. Douthit, Mrs. 
Rebecca Mable and Mrs. Pricilla 
Spade: two brothers, James and Wm. 
P. Morgan, one grandchild and many 
relatives and friends. She had beea 
lingering ina critical condition most 

of the time for six months, so that 
she at last longed to go aod be free 
and at rest from the shattered body, 
She wasa very domestic and affec- 
tionate woman, living for home and 
' oved ones and in her quiet way train- 
” ag her children to sober, industrious 
habits and useful lives. She was an 
White Ribboner, and a most 

Wie is OE 
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Tt smoothed awny from the forehead 
The folds unjl the Mnes of care; 
And tonghed in its brightening halo. 
The tresses Uf silver hair | 
Por # moment the voice of our weeping 
Was hushed at the glorious sight, 
Por the passing shadow hud passed away, 
And “the evening time was light.” 
—Selected. 


We Want Readers. 
Young folks, solicit subserip- 
tions for Our Best Worps. Ask 


your friends to subseribe, Sam- 
ples sent free on request. 


What the Editor Heard. 


A STORY FROM CAYUGA CO., N. Y. 


Silas Pennell, of Niles, N. ¥., Welis of a 
Miracle of the Nineteenth 
Century, 


(From the Cayuga Co., N. ¥., Independent.) 


Hearing through Messrs, Allen & Burch, 
druggists of Niles, that Mr. Silas Z. Pen- 
nell, a respected citizen of that town had 
been cured of a bad case of sciatic rheuma- 
tism by the useof Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, the editor of the Cayuga 
County Independent determined to know 
the truth of the matter and went out to 
Niles. Mr. Pennell is a farmer and has a 
neat and comfortable home near Niles. We 
asked Mr. Pennell if it was true that he had 
been cured of a bad case of rheumatism by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. He said that 
three years ago in August 1891, he was 
seized w vere pains in the hip, just 
where the sciatic nerve is, which gradually 
ran down his leg making life a misery to 
him but not preventing him from doing 
some work on the farm. Soon after he was 
loading hay when he slipped off the loud 
and hit his hip on the SE After this 
he was worse, suffering great agony, and 
for some time was unable to do any work, 
He took such medicines as his physician 
Peesoubed and improved somewhat so that 
e could nae some around the farm again. 
About Thanksgiving time he was helping to 
put away some barrels of cider which aie ad 
made, when he strained himself and again 
became helpless. He then tried another 
ida ar who felt confident of enring him 
yy the use of the electric buttery and medi- 
cines which he prescribed. But failure was 
the result, he got no better, and another 
physician was tried and treated him for 
some tire. EM this time his whole body 
was affected, Sharp pains would start in 
his hand or foot, run up one side of hig 
body, over his shoulders and then down the 
other side and then pass off for a short time, 
These pains would return re; ularly, affects 
ing his whole body, and nothing seemed to 
relieve him and he began to despair of ever 
being well. In the spring of 1892 a relative 
in another county read of a case very simi- 
lar to Mr. Pennell’s, which had been cured 
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AN INDIANA MAN 


By LE ROY ARMSTRONG 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THIS POWERFUL AND FASCI- 
NATING AMERICAN NOVEL. 


LARGE 12MO, 218 PAGES. CLOTH $1.00, PAPER 25C. 
“A story that holds the reader's attention from beginning to end."—CHICAGO 


HERALD, 


‘| “A powerful novel, charmingly written. So true to the real 
life of modern politics as to seem more like history and biog- 
raphy than romance."—CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


{| “ There is not a line of moralizing in it, but it is a faithful, realistic, dramatic, mov- 
ing recital of events. The scenes of rural life are depicted with a graphic skill that 
would not have done discredit to the immortal author of ‘Adam Bede.’ "—VOICE, 


{| “It ought to be read in every home jn our land. It bears the 
same relation to the fight against the Saloon that ‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ' did to the fight against slavery."—JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


{Its purpose is to purify personal living and correct politics. No man could have 
snobler or more needed motive.”—FRANCES E,. WILLARD. a 


“The description of the old-time ‘spelling match’ recallg 
vividly our boyhood days and is well worth twice the cost of 
the book."—HON. ORLANDO M, P4777 i» 
“An Indiana [an’’ (Paper Edition) Free to New 
Subscribers to Our Best Words. 
Address all orders to 


J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shelbyville, II. 


From Dr. W. J. Eddy to the Peo- 
ple in Shelbyville. 


Tnasmuch as there Is a report elreulated 
that us one of the candidates for alderman, 


Thave acted Inconsistently In refusing to]? 
sign a paper presented to me, obliging me, if] 
? e e 
elected, to vote on the license question as 
the people may dictate if the question be SE ry 
SEASIAN. 


puton the ticket, after signing a petition | » 
he counel] to put the question “For” || 
nst" License on the regular ballot, | > 
I desire to state to my friends and other 
who ure sincere In seeking to know my pos 
tion is, thuv ft did sign such a petition In 


askl 


ts. a. a 


time to be presented to the elty counell ata & Anyone in need of— 

called meeting for action before a single L a 

nomination was made, i % 
But the council did not see ft. to give any |b Wall Paper, é 

attention whutever to such a petition and It || Paints, i 

shortly became apparent to many of our|> . % 

citizens that there » doubts | Oils, & 

us to Whether the prayer of thelr petition || Drugs i 


would be granted; and it was only after the}? 
failure toact on the part of the present | % 


council that L was nominated with the dis-|[ 


«nd Medicines, 
Toilet Articles, 


tinet understanding that [ was not to vote |” 
for license; as T plainly stated to those who |! Brushes, 
goed me to let my mone He, ube, that ney Combs, é 
Hight use my name on on Me LDOVE DME i 
Sona Noniees ; L Trusses é 
After pledging my ward to vote against ||, and Supports 
Heonse, If elected, 1 wm. exiled Inconsistent |? Ss i 
for refusing to sigu un agreement to votw for | pectacles 
Jiconse it it carried, throughout the city, |! far the old and : 
which it might do In the other wards, aud |} ony a 
yet I be clected on a strict anti-license vote, | > young & 
Hud the counell agreed to the submission ||. 
® Cun be supplied 


of the question to) the people before the|” atthe lowest prices, from tie beat 
nominations were fmude there would have mp und freshest stock In Shelbyville, 


i 
been different candidetés nominated. h 


Having, a5 1 believe, plainiy and frankly |” 

stated my position, it now occurs to me that | % g 
the people of the city will very naturally |), | 
and properly wonder and favaiee whetherlp ake reyceecl O. Seaman % 
the members of the present council need | 2 

Waste s0 much time in consideration of the 
question as to what manner of councilman | ; 
would make If elected und give so little co 
sideration to their own treatment of x pe 


tion so generally signed by thelr constite 
uents. 


"Call and see them 


Inthe condition of things us they now 
exist, and that not by any faultZof my own, I 
am fr y 


£ enp 
sentiment of th 
Very respectfully, 
March 31. ‘06; 
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PAINLESS 


DENTAL PARLORS. 
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Every modern improyement known 
to the dental profession is to be found 
at the PAINLESS DENTAL PaRLons, 


Send TEN CENTS 
to John Danner, 
Canton, Ohlo, for 
which he will send 
you by mutl one 
hundred illustrated 
Prohibition leatlets, 
tracts and docu- 
menta which will 
greatly help you In 
the greatest reform 
of the century. 


e° 


Seed .... 


Potatoes 
| | ANDRETH'S 


The finest equipped labratory in the 
state for the making of Crown and 
Bridge work, 


GARDEN 
SEEDS 


in bulk, also other brands 
at lower. prices than 
ever, nt 


C.J. KURTZ 


West Main street, 


Teeth are Filled and Extracted 
WITHOUT PAIN. 


Dr. Bowman, 


Shelbyville, Il. D.D.S. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lect 


Sizes and styles are yet 
unbroken, 


A 
guide in health and 
disease, by ALICE B, 
STOCKHAM, M. D., 


in practice for twenty-five years. 
Free. 
& OO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


Edward Bisdee 


JHOICEST MEATS 


‘RESH, DRIED AND CORNED, 


Cash Paid for Fat Stock 


Push, Hustle & Co. 


Clothing 
Sensation. 


100 Goldine ‘‘Count”” Watches 


NOLUTELY GIVEN AWAY! 


At Our Clothing Store. 


See Our Window for Particulars. 


We are making wonderful prices on Boys’ and 
Men’s Clothing and you cannot afford to buy till you 
see our goods. 


We offer 25 Children’s All=-Wool Navy Blue 
Flannel Sailor Suits, with whistle and embroidered 
star, at $2.00—worth nearly double. 


1000 Pairs Knee Pants at 25¢ to $1.00. 
Push, Hustle & Co. 
The Shoe Department offers 50 Styles Ladies’ 


and Misses’ Oxfords—black, tan and white— 
at 75c to $3.00 per pair. 


Push, Hustle & Co. 


It’s not too early to se=- 


Shirt Waists. 


Take the hint? 


Prices 50c to $2.00. 


Exclusive Novelties. 


Shelbyville, Illinois. 


3—Nammoth Stores—3, 


Mrs. L. N. A. writes: “If I knew 1 
was to be the motherof innumerable 
children it would haye no terrors on 
me, so great is my confidence in the 
science of Tokology.” 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: ‘I cannot thank 
God enough for Tokology: by follow- 
ing it 1 cured myself of local troub- 
les of the worst kind, and dyspepsia 
of seven years’ standing.” 


complete ladies 


A necessity in every home. 


Sample Pages 
PREPAID $2.75. 


Best terms for AGENTS. ALICE B. STOCKHAM 


$1800.00 
GIVEN AWAY TO INVENTORS. 
$150.00 every month given away to any one who ap. 
plies through us for the most meritorious patent during 
the month preceding. 
We secure the best patents for our clients, 
and the object of this offer is to encourage inventors to 


keep track of their bright ideas. At the same time we 
wish to impress upon the public the fact that 


IT’S THE SIMPLE, TRIVIAL INVENTIONS 
THAT YIELD FORTUNES, 


such as the “‘car-window”’ which can be easily slid up 
and down without breaking the Passengers back, 
“‘sauce-pan,” “*collar-button,” ‘nut-lock,” bottle- 
stopper,’ and a thousand other little things that most 
any one can find a way of improving; andthesesimple 
inventions are the ones that bring largest returns to 
author. Try to think of something to invent, 


» IT IS NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 
Patents taken out through us receive special notice in 
the ** National Recnedes published at Washington, 
D. C., whichis the pest ReRaLeEee publishedin America 
in the interests of inventors. We furnish a year’s sub- 
scription to thisjournal, free of cost, to all our clients. 
Wealso advertise, free of cost, the invention each month 
which wins our $150 prize, and hundreds of thousands 
of copies of the “National Recorder,”” containing a 
sketch of the winner, and a description of his invent " 
will be scattered throughout the United States among 
capitalists and manufacturers, thus bringing to ther 
attention the merits of the invention. 
All communications regarded strictly confidential. 


Would respectfully invite nis old friends 
and customers to cal! at his 


| MEAT MARKET ~ 


For thelr supplies in his line. 


He keeps his Shop well-supplied with the 


aS PSH 


PORK— 


FRESH AND PICKLED. JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO.) 
You will always find a good selection of Veal Solicitors of American and. Foreign Patents, 
Mutton, Shoulders, Sausage, 2 Box 385 618 F a Wishie: DB. c 
& £ 3 . C. 
BACON, HAMS) Sri tanpinctiin ero 


AND FRESH LARD. 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICE IN 


HIDES, PELTS, TALLOW, Etc. 


Cc. J. KURTZ, 


The Pioneer Grocer. 


4 LEADS IN LOW PRIOES ON 


Garden Seeds in bulk are 
much cheaper than in small 
papers, and none. better 
than LANDRETH'S, 


by Pink Pills, and sent the article to him, 
asking if it did not suit his case, It was 
very similar and he determined to try them, 
He commenced taking Pink Pills and soon 
felt better, the pains became less violent 
with longer intervals between them. He 
felt encouraged and persevered in their use 
and soon became able to work on the farm, 
and in April or May he felt so free from 
pain that he considered himself a well man 
again. He says he has probably taken 20 
boxes and able to do as good a day's work ag 
ny other man, and we can say that, 
Jookslike a ty man who h 


W. J. EDDY, M. D. 


SHELBYVILLE, - 


N. F CHAFEE, M, 
DOOTORS 


EDDY & CHAFEE, 


ILLINOL 


HOME HONEY 


=TO LOAN.= 
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thel divided attention to th 
preetnn oe Menietnaand Surgery, in all branche Best T erms 
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place” Staple and Fanoy GOceRIES | remo em 
, ' ey are iso prepared to . 
in Shelbyville D ‘TEST THE EYES FOR ALL) Any Amount. — 
{ Pee wie Pine ora KINDS OF GLASSES, See En 
Glassware, “OMice over Homrighous’ Jewelry |. ae ee 
eg oe el Agent for the Hest ‘Shelbyvile Coal | Ontis Promptly Attended, OS 4 MILLER, 
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ARE YOU 
GUILTY? 


A THRILLING STORY 


By a Prisoner on the Eve 
of Eternity. 


READ IT AND GET YOUR VOT- 
ING NEIGHBOR TO. 

The following story has been 
often told, but needs to be re- 
peated until all voters wake up 
to their great responsibility. 

The judge in the court asked: 

**Prisoner at the bar, have you 
anything to say why sentence of 
death shall not be passed upon 
you?”” 

A solemn hush fell over the 
crowded court room, and every 
person waited with almost breath- 
less expectation for an answer to 
the judge’s question. 

“Will the prisoner answer ?’’ 
**Is there nothing that will make 
him show some sign of emotion ?”’ 
**Will he remain the cold, indiff- 
erent attitude that he has shown 
through the long trial, even to 
the place of execution?” 

Such were the questions that 
passed through the minds of 
those who had followed the case 
from day to day. 

The judge still waited in dig- 
nified silence. Not a whisper was 
heard anywhere, and the situa- 
tion had become painful and im- 
pressive, when the prisoner was 
seen to move; his head was 
raised; his hands were clinched 
and the blood had rushed into 
his care-worn face; his teeth 
were firmly set and into his hag- 
gard eyes came a flash of light. 
Suddenly he arose to his feet, 


and in a low, firm but distinct 
voice, said: 
“I have, your honor. You 


have asked me a question, and I 
now ask, as the last favor on 
earth, that you will not interrupt 
my answer until I am through. 
I stand here before this bar con- 
vieted of the willful murder of 
my wife. Truthful witnesses 
have testified to the fact that I 
was a_loafer,a drunkard and. 
wretch; that I returned from one 
of my long debauches and fired 
the fatal shot that killed my 
wife; the wife I had sworn to 
love, cherish and protect. While 
I have no remembrance of com- 
nitting the fearful, cowardly and 
inhuman deed, yet I have no 
right to complain or condemn the 
verdict of twelve good men who 
have acted as jurors in this case, 
for their verdict is in accordance 
with the evidence. But, may it 
please the court, I wish to say 
that Iam not alone responsible 
for the murder of my wife!” 

This startling statement created 
an intense sensation. The judge 
leaned over the desk; the lawyers 
wheeled around and faced the 
prisoner; the jurors looked at 
each other in amazement, while 
the spectators could hardly sup- 
press their intense excitement. 
The prisoner paused a few sec- 
onds, and then continued: in the 
same firm but distinct voice. 

**I repeat, Your Honor, that I 
am not the only one guilty of the 
murder of my wife. The judge 
on this bench; the jury in this 
box; the lawyers within this bar 
and most of the witnesses includ- 
ing the pastor of the old church: 
are also guilty before Almighty 
God, and will have to appear with 
me before His judgment throne 
where we all shall be righteously 
judged. If twenty persons con- 
spire together for the murder of 
one person, the law power of this 
land will arrest the twenty, each 
will be tried, convicted and exe- 
euted for the whole murder, and 
not just one of the twenty. I 
was made a drunkard by law. If 
it had not been for the legalized 
saloons of my town I never would 
have been a drunkard; my wife 
would not have been murdered: 
I would not have been here now 
ready to be hurled into eternity. 
Had it not been for the human 
traps, set with the consent of the 
government, I would have been a 
sober man, an industrious work- 
man, a tender fatherand a loving 
husband; but to-day my home 
is destroyed; my wife is mur- 
dered; my little children—God 
bless and care for them—are 
cast on the merey of a cold and 
eruel world, while I am to be ex- 


Tre Drvnkarp.— Well, my 


I have been in hell for many 
saloon! 

Y 
lows, who yote every year for the 


If 


forever my once happy home. 


Say, do you think they will? 
would have been a sober man. 
boys to take my place. 


the future and see their boys just like I am, it would make them 


erazy. Well, the devil seems to 1 


It has ruined my life, broke mother’s heart and damned 


Well, there are plenty of bright! 
If fathers and mothers cold only look into 


The Finished Product and the Raw. Material. 


“yl 
| 


earthly days are about over, and 


years. Oh, the curse of the 


et they say that those chureh fel-| 
saloon to stay, will go to heaven. | 


the saloon had not been here, I| 


ve in command everywhere.” 


Boy.—**Papa, look at this pi 


this drunkard’s place. 


Farner.—*T should hope ne 


confess that by my example in win 


cture, They want a hoy to take 


Suppose T should be that boy ?”” 


4, my son. But I must frankly 


e drmking, and in voting with 


license political parties, I am doing all T ean possibly do to lead you 


in a path the end of which will 
My boy, don’t follow in your fatl 


be the same as that drunkard’s, 


1er’s footsteps.’” 


ecuted by the strong arm of the 
State. God knows I tried to re-} 
form, but as long as the open sa-| 
loon was in my _ pathway, my'| 
weak, diseased will-power was no| 
match against the fearful agoniz- | 
ing appetite for the liquor. At} 
last I sought the protection, care | 
and sympathy of the church of} 
Jesus Christ; but at the com- 
munion table I received from the 
hands of the pastor who sits 
thereand who has testified against 
me in this case, the cup that con- 
tained the very same alcoholic| 
serpent that is found in every 
bar room in the land. This} 
proved too much for my weak| 
humanity and out of the holy| 
place I rushed to. the last debauch | 
that ended with the murder of} 
my wife. For one year our town 
was without saloons; for one 
year I was a sober man; for one 
year my wife and children were 
supremely happy and, our little} 
home was a perfect paradise. 1) 
was one of those who signed a! 
remonstrance against re-opening 
the saloons in our town. The 
names of one-half this jury can 
be found to-day on the petition 
ceatifying to the good moral char- 
acter of the rum-sellers, falsely 
saying that the sale of liquor was 
‘necessary’ in our town. The 
prosecuting attorney on this case} 
was the one who so eloquently 
plead with this court for the li-! 
cense, and the judge who sits on 
this bench and who asked me if 
I had anything to say before sen-| 
tence of death was passed upon 
me, granted the license.”’ 

The impassioned words of the 
prisoner fell like coals of fire! 
upon the hearts of those pres- 
ent, and many of the spectators 
and some of the lawyers were 
moved to tears, The judge made 
a motion as if-to-stop-any~fur- 
ther speech on the part of the 
prisoner, but the speaker hastily 
said: 

“No, no, Your Honor. Do 
not close my lips. Iam nearly 
through and they are the last 
words I shall utter on earth. I 
began my downward career at a 
saloon bar—a bar legalized and 
protected by the voters of this 
commonwealth; a bar which has 
received annually a part of the 
nioney from its poor deluded vie-| 


jbar of justice(?)] by the same 


power will conduct me to a place 


WANTED 
Johnson, the drunkard, 
With traces of sin on 


un 


—A BOY. 
is dying to-day, 
his face; 


He'll be missed at the club, at the bar, at the play; 


Wanted; A boy for 


Simons, the gambler, w: 


his place. 


as killed in a fight, 


He died without pardon or grace; 


Some one must train fo 


Wanted: <A boy for 


r his burden and blight; 
his place. 


The seoffer, the idler, the convict, the thief, 


Are lost; and withou 
Make it known that the 


t any noise 
re come to my instant relief 


Some thousand or more of the boys. 


Boys from the fireside, 


boys from the farm, 


Boys from the home and the school, 


Come, leave your misgi 


ving, there can be no harm 


Where ‘‘drink and be merry’s” the rule. 


Wanted: 
Some one to live witl 


For every lost servant of mine, 


lout grace, 


Some one to die without pardon divine— 


Will you be the boy for the place ? 


—Hattie He 


wrner Louthan in Chicago Record. 


tims. After my State had made | 
me a drunkard and a murderer, I) 
am taken before another bar [ the} 


power of law that legalized the 
first bar; and now this law 


of execution, take my life and 
hasten my soul into eternity! 
But I shall appear before another 
bar, the judgment bar of God, 
and there you who have legalized | 
the traftie will have to appear 
with me! Think you the Great 
Judge will hold me, the poor. 
weak, helpless victim of your 
traffic, alone responsible for the 
murder of my wife, the wife I 
loved so well? Nay, I, in my 
drunken, frenzied, irresponsible 
condition have murdered one; 
but you have dehberately, will- 
fully, and= by your votes mur- 
dered thousands and your mur-' 
der mills are in’ full operation 
to-day with your consent. All 
of you know in your hearts that 
these words of mine are not 
ravings of an unsound mind, but 
God Almighty’s truth. The liq- 
uor traffic of this nation is res-! 
ponsible for nearly all the mur-! 
ders, riots, poverty, misery, | 
wretchedness and woe in the 
land. It breaks up thousands of , 
happy homes every year; sends 
the husband and father to Prpon 


or the gallows; drives countless 
mothers and little children into 
the cold world to suffer and to 
die. It furnishes nearly all the 
criminal business of this and 
every other court, and blasts 


every community it touches, 


}You legalized the saloon that 


made me a drunkard anc a mur- 


{derer, and, before God and man, 


you are guilty with me for the 
murder of my dear wife.’” 


“Your Honor, I am done, I 
am now ready to receive my sen- 
tence and be led forth to the 
place of execution, and murdered 
according to the laws of the 
State. You will close by asking 
the Lord to have merey on. my 
soul. I will close by solemnly 
asking God to open your “)lind 
eyes to the truth of your individ- 
ual responsibility, so that you 
will cease to give your support to 
this hell-born traflie.’’"—Selected, | 
| 


POINTED. 
Drawing [linisters—The Split in| 


the Salvation Army—Baths } 
for Tramps. | 


Rey. Robt, ©. Douthit in late 
issues of the Evening News (Bara- 
hoo, Wis.) has this to say: 


man has asked, Why jis a minister 
like a chimney? The‘ answer given 
has been, Because both are useless 
unless they draw well. 

There have been times and occas- 
ions when it has seemed that the 
answer was the correct one. We 
have seen theological chimneys with 
(extraordinary and uproarious draw- 
jing powers. They have caused the 
theological sparks to ascend and the 
spiritual sparks to fly in multitudi- 
nous profusion. But we have 
noticed. too, that such chimneys do 
not always keep the house warm 
{very long—the heat all goes up the 


chimney. 
* * * * * * 
ij Weheard an old fellow on the 


train a few days ago say that he was 
sure something is going to happen 
soon, There are wars and rumors 
of wars, and now even the Salvation 


Army leaders have gotten into a 
squabble. 
If we read the signs of the 


times aright the disagreement in the 
Salvation Army will mark an era of 
new usefulness for that organiza- 
tion in America. Ballington Booth 
has imbibed enough of the spirit of 
Americanism during his sojourn in 
this country to see that the old or- 
ganization with its autocratic one- 
man rule was not suited to the needs 
of America, And he will doubtless 
organize a movement that will be 
more American and consequently be 
of more seryice to the world. 


* * * * * * 

The tramp nuisance remains un- 
abated—at least judging from the 
numerous callers at our front and 
back doors—sometimes imploring, 
sometimes begging, sometimes re- 
questing and sometimes almost de- 
manding something to eat, We 


have no desire to see any worthy 
man suffer, but we do most em- 
phatically wish to see something 
done to relieve ‘the long suffering 
public.” Why wouldn't it be a good 
idea to establish a bath house in 
connection with our “city tramp 
hostelry” and compel each tramp 


jwho applies for lodging to take a 


good hot-soapy bath, and also con- 


'demn petty thieves to take a bath each 


day for so many days, Perhaps 
that would be as effective as a rock 
pile—it certainly would do the 
tramp more good and not be such 
an expense or cause so much oyer- 
sight. If the city has ‘no author- 
ity in the matter” why not some pub- 
lic spirited citizen—some lover of 


{lM Searhorough 


humanity start a subseription for a 
public tramp bath house, Any- 
thing on earth to settle this ever re- 


Some bright, observing St. Paul 


curring tramp problem, 


Offers you as fine a line of 
Goods as you ever laid eyes on in 


Fall «»«Winter Selections 


—— OF —— 


Staple and Fancy 
Dry Goods, 
Dress Goods, 
Fancy Goods 
and Notions. 


SW MOM =) Sy), 


If you want to get a little better 
article at a little lower price than you 
expected, come to 


H. M. Scarborough’s 


Shelbyville, Illinois. 


Entterick’s Patterns always on hand. 


GO TO 


DEARING 
THE Merchant Tailor, 
For the best fitting, best made, most 
durable and Stylish Garment. 

A complete stock of Gent’s Furnish- 


ing Goods at 


Lowest = Living = Prices. 


R. E. GUILFORD, 


DEALER IN 
Hardware, 
Pumps, 
Hydrants. 


Plumbing at Reasonable Prices 


Main Street, - - 


Shelbyville 


Witen ty xeep oF 


PHOTOS.. 


Picture Frames, Easles, Matts 
Holders, Mailing Envelopes, 


Sabinet 
+) $0-L0 


Bryant's. - Stdit-cas 


Tis Work Is Sure to Please You. 


A. Oris BRYANT, Prop. 
J. A. BABB, Operator. 


STU DLO0—Up-stairs, cor. Main and Morgan st. 


WRIGHT BROS., 


Agricultural 
Implement 
|Dealers ! 


Would like to sell you a Buggy, Car- 
tiaye, Wagon, Steam Engine, 
Threshing Outfit, any sort of 
Farming Machinery or a 
Bicycle at the 


Lowest Living Prices. 


South Morgan st,, Shelbyville, 111 


AUTOBIOGRAPILY AND POEMS 


—or— 


ELD JOHN ELLIS, 


TRAVELING MIN 


ER OF THR 


ng given, the last mile-stone 
reached, 

And the weary pilgrim resteth, 

O. TD. 


KE. 


Price:—Cloth, $1; Paper Cover, 50c, 


Would that a thousand of our readers 
Would buy and histrue us dife book. 
The mon ort book goes to help bis 
aged widow who is poor tn this world'n goods 
though rich In virtues, 


Address, 
J. L. Dourmr & Son, 
Shelbyville, Ll, 


or Mrs, C. D. Ellis, Yellow Springs, O. 


Jesus Christ or the Creeds 
Which do you believe? A plea 
for religious honesty—8rd edition. 

By Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. 
Highly commended by Dr. J. G, 
author of 

Bronson M 

many ot} 

peek 


“ive 


y York, 
pp pamphlet. Prt 


s 
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AKKES.—Being 


Y made by the 
late Bi » David Edy against C altace 
tartan iy. by Rev J. L. Douthit, 
Dr i Robert Collyer and 


many others hive written tn rong terms of 
appreciation of this discourse, 24 pages, 
Sent by mull for 10 cen 


WAT UNIPARIANS DO BELIEVE AND 
and what they do not believe.—Third 
edition, "Lhis is a statement, (in parallel 
columns) by Rev. L Douthit, assisted by 
more than one hundred leading Uniturians 
of America, Sent by mull at the followin 
rates: One copy, 2c.; 50 coples, Ste. and 10 
copies, The, 
ut ddress OUR BEST WORDS, Shelbyville, 
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Rent at Lithie-Snrines 
oe , 
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OUR BEST 


In essentials, Unity; in noressentials, Liberty; in att things, Charity. 


Shelbyville, Illinois, Wednesday, May 6, 18096. 
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Springs Assemblies on Page A: . It is 


" Qur Best Words See Big Program of Fourth of July and Lithia 
this Western Country. 


ILLINOLS PROHIBITION 
CONVENTION. 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH. the Greatest of the kind ever givey In 
te jee eee = es PLATFORM AND CANDIDATES. iH 
4“ J, L. DOUTHIT & SON. THE FRUI The Springtide Hour. It ie apt ar 4 
i— — - Springfield, Apri an 5 was 
a. For Home, School, Church L®: the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; large and enthusiastic. Rey. Oliver 
ad State, NK, * The flowers appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of bs Preeti ey bieagee Neh 
eee . ———— < E Pp Z : g B Stat e 
Independent and unsecturian, but neu- ah od AA birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. deavor) presided. There was a most 
tral in nothing thut concerns Jauman twel- kg i cA si t dane the finan ese 
fare. ar Gn The springtide hour brings leaf and flower, spirited debate on the Ea ens 
——— eee: - / \ Le g <3 ealats J tion in the platform, but with sweet 
With malice toward none and charity f x With songs of life and love; temper. ‘The ‘‘broad-gage” men wou 
for all, with firmness in the right as God aS And many a lay wears out the day ree bai 
gives us to sce the right.—LINCOLN. = 2 A | eae eadeeirie a the platform, but the one plank or 
= : ‘ae = - j Ki Ne 1 jn many'a ealy grove, dominant issue men gotseyeral of the 
. TERMS—so cts a year in Buys Ne Bird, flower and tree seem to agree candidates; not that the candidates’ 
» “tyance, or 60 cts if not paid ‘1° NS Their choicest gifts to bring; are against the broad-gauge prineipes. 
{ i ize—six But this poor heart bears not its part: as we understand, but they did) not 
{¥ithin the year. Size—six y/, ns Ber ‘ ! 4 : 
icolumns four pages. f In it there is no spring. think it wise to put those ‘principles 
' PL : a paaee 
—<* “A . in the platform for this caarpalga.-— —-— 
‘ J. L. DouUTHIT & SON, age ee Lord, let thy love fresh from above, There are a great many good thitigs 
Shelbyville. Ill. A ‘4 Soft as the south wind blow: we believe in that we would sot ad- 
; ¥ it Call forth its bloom, wake its perfume, vise putting in a prohibition platform 
| made them lay their hands al And bid its spices flow! this campaign. However, if the ma 
in mine and swear iT And when thy voice makes earth rejoice, jority insist we will submit. \ 
) To break the heathen and i } And the hills laugh and sing, We copy in full the two inostim- 
uphold the Christ, Ie, } Lord, make this heart to bear its part, portant planks [0 thiSsbare cise 
To ride abroad redressing hu- ct And join the praise of spring. THE BACK Sy ee 
S ¢ i. apes : We, the prohibitionists of the State ~ 
man Wrongs, SS = a ee Te wee eS tae of Illinois, in convention assembled, 
To speak no slander, no, nor The Religion of Thomas |evetywhere, and we must be accom- believing that the prohibition of the 
\ listen to it y modating.” liquor traffic is the most important 
" Satie : th Jefferson. as cake s issue in American politics, invite all » 
ty lead sweet lives in pur est Me 4 Fi ieee Davin of Ban Bran It is possible for a teacher to be! who are opposed to the continued Ieé- 
s hee _ Fon, ace Davis San Fran-| just as accommodating with his re | galization of this trafic, to joi us io 
chastity. TENNYSON. ciseo, Cal,, has just presented to the | ligious belief. opposition to its further continuance. 
ies Say Fi as American Unitarian Association the]! ‘There 1s too much make-believe re- We sont ane OU lei asa 
he one most interesting thing in é original letter of Thomas Jefferson, | ligion now days, too little of the faith declaration of our principles: 
ets My Fay rays e Pie cays Hie = joyeve ech Lan) hs dy 1, The manufacture, sale, importa-~ 
his aeane nny “3 Unpublished Let- ih a fac simile of which we publish in}that makes martyrs for the truth.] tion, exportation Seat portatiea bap 
r by Thomas . efferson, ’ See page this number. It was written to! We have known teachers who for the | alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes 
! The Christian Register on its Gen, John Davis of Worcester, Mass., | sake of a position would hideftheir real should be prohibited by state and fed- 
yeventy. fifth anniversary publishes Jan. 18, 1824, about three years) convicti 3 ei oes en se, | eral legislation; and the manufacture 
f WA f h 1 < Beh fr \ convictions and pretend to believe in| anq sale for other purposes be con- 
i, ac-simile of that etter. See after the Christian Register was! the creed of some popular church, and | trolled by the state. f 
‘ The Religion of Thomas Jefferson founded and a year before the organ-| attend services at that church to the ee a 4 
# ony, Drab Age: Wht ization of the Unitarian Association, neglect of the church that best repre-| ,,,. mumbaanebest vit 7 
x but after Dr. Bancroft, the father of |g 5 sip fai 1 ay x This was presented to the open con- 
i i ; 9 sented their faith. The teacher of ears - 
houghts for Decoration the historian, had issued a volume} our youth should have the courage of vention by A.: ¥, Smithy ofy Decanr: 
i) Day. of Unitarian sermons, which Mr. | his convictions, and should be a living Aiwa sauces akin ts UN no 
ih pee eet Jetferson had received. practical example of what he pro- oratorical battle, led by Capt, Harts 
“Number Slain During the War. The letter, written in Jetterson’s| fesses, Ghanaekar sage Fe Lt than of Lincoln, who insisted that there 
he day after: the storming of clear and unmistakable hand, the} precept, Such a teacher will com-| S00uld be ao straddle on thequestion, 
‘joter, President Lincoln talled for same hand whieh wrote the original) mand more respect of patrons aad Here it is: 
+000 yoluateers, for three months, draft of the Declaration of Indepen-' pupils and will have more influence _We declare that money should con- 
ving that in that time the war dence, sets forever at rest the ques- ‘ “* | sist of gold, silver and paper, and be f 
: 5 A for good upon the community than} issued by th e b 
jeder ti of M Jefe alii W y the government directiy to 
“Tbe ended. It tookOfour years ton Mr,  Jefferson’s religious | the one whoscems afraid to call bis| the people without the intervention 
msgs AGA ‘ views, It is very interesting to find|son) bis own, however scholarly be of any private individual or corporas \ 
Hl the great stateman expressing his may. be. pa a be tts pe rig i for ~~ 
Shes : ie ; hte te el 0 ublic-and private. 
als} a a Wiiladirs: hope that ‘the same free exercise of} We have pratt \respecb tory’ CE ieee iment ahautd unk dian 
S 5 ep Rie ae BL 8) rae |) hich * TAM dies tas. 1 a 18+ 
| : BI pi Di Ee le a MN ae 
ees aE EUR TE TE EN Uy Sua paneer isis uth c . 1: SAR RG aig ee a TPO hc one ae 
DRDO RI i | AR You Vote For This Result ? Li bane cot wala si tp I a tis ranyny favid OW eBtablised by Lawes eid do 
PU PAT TES He rite peer sie ea A ae \ NOVA SERUE ANC) one to teach). .wieh who 48} pose the issuing of government hehde——"" 
j Our Soldier Slain. - Bat Rae ee - — Jefferson at this early date rejoicing |afraid to publicly confess “his reat be- in times of peace. 
Jeep, comrades, sleep and rest * in efforts to restore Christianity to lier, The remainder of the platform. as 
leep, con , Sleep , egiege the simplicity it had when it came ve 
' On this field of the grounded arms, j oes Prohibition Pay ? the simplicity it had when it came| \j16 or she should be a Christian,” adopted favors equal suilrage, civil- 
from the lips of Jesus. It is a re- 5 > Uni But avai t 2 a : . 
Vhere foes no more molest : says The Union. But again the ques-| service reform, the public school sys j 
{ Nor sentry’s shot alarms, (Prom the National Temperance Almanac for 1806.1 Seka aes grea pay 43 tion confronts us: What is it to be a| tem, one day’s ‘rest in Seven, omni 
i , dency of modern Christianity is to-|¢ ise : or AY Re 7 
i * * * + * * Gres = A i le : Fs ” “ ee ee Christian? By what rule are we to| partizan tariff commission, election 
Maine is thoroughly committed to anti-license. Ohio and Illinois are day in the direction which the great | ;uage whether a person isa Christian? | of United States senators by ditect 


examples of license states, filled with distilleries, breweries and myriads} .¢,tesman indicated as necessary. 
of saloons. Maine-challenges comparison of the prosperity of its common fe 
people with that of the common people of Ohio and Illinois. 


In population, indeed, the latter states far outstrip her. 


Your silent tents of green 
| We deck with fragrant flowers. 
/ Yours has the suffering been; 


i The memory shall be ours. 


Our schools are not and must not be 

Tho admirers of Thomas Jefferson |gectarian. it 1s sectarian ‘to judge a 
have recently celebrated at Monti- person’s fitness to teach in our schools 
cello, his birthplace, the contribution | jecause he calls himself a Christian, 


; We low. 58 ate Oe i 
; ongfellon Pop. of Maine... 661,086 Sa - made to apeslriged history. 4 Catholic or Protestant. There are 
LR Ee Re : eB NARS = etter, written at the same place, |», RF ait A ta ie) 
(Jefferson Showed His | Por. ho.) (7,1, ee TT : he eT MNS | ip bce hed kane |p in 
L) : ces shows that he was not only-a pioneer) this country. They are law-dbiding 
he Colors. Pp NS I TT A | of ciyi] liberty, but of American|tay payers, Many of them are among 
{ That last paragraph in Jefferson’s That is, Ohio has 5} times and Illinois 5 4-5 times the inhabitants of Unitarianism.—The Christian Reg-| ony pest citizens and foremost sehol- 
} letter, now published for the first} Maine. Nevertheless, Maine has far more savings bank deposits than]ister, April 23, 1896. ars, and earnest supporters of our 
{ time, is likely to do the author of} either. SSS public schools, We notice that the 
| the Declaration of Independence } },...5< ’ biisnaeonventl Springfield 
i sg | DOROSIES OF MAC. | gg sea ED a alate a gop rae es pe = 
‘| injustice, Jefferson ‘‘prays that this $53,897,500 j mamas | [= () f2 OUR PUBLIC jaa week Alectea: abhi" MmileuGe 
\ letter may not get into print” be- | peposits of Ohto. ‘Ep 2 : ws 
é 5 5 i posits of Ohio, " GERDaTa GAR RO A V Hirsch of Chicago as republican 
fig Cause he ‘does not wish to give of- aha ' SCHOOLS. elector at large, And the GO. P. 
| fence or get into a theological con-| Deposits of Mlinois, | ; wes 1 itself In so doing. Dr. Hirsch 
} Peas f aay $23,408,508 BS a Te] Teachers With eligiouts | honored itself In so doing. Dr. Hirse 
‘Were ee); They snish and : R g is one of the noblest and best of men. 


jy) “prayer” might g ive the otherwise Thus, though less than one-fifth in number, the people of Maine have Convictions. His character puts toshame many that 
4 uninformed reader an idea that Jef-| more than halt again as much laid up in the savings banks as the people] ppere were 150 applicants for the|are labelled Christian. Would The 
H ferson was unnecessarily politic or] of Ohio, and though little more than one sixth in number they have faf}rourteen or fifteen positions in our| Union exclude such pure and good 
{ timid about showing his religious] exceeded twice the deposits of the people of Illinois, publieschools, Concerning which the| men as Dr. Hirsch from teaching in 
NY colors, But this was not the fact. Or, to put the same facts in a different form, were the amount de-} Daily Union says: our public schools? Would it insist 
Ragenerson did Pe ate ore ae posited in the savings banks of Illinois divided equally among all the) he Union has no advice to ,Wpon such exclusion “at all hazards?” 
occasions to declare aimee! 2 he-) people of the state, each person would haye but $6.14. By a similar|give—only this: The teachers, high = ——_ 
liever in that form of Christianity division of the savings of Ohio among its people each person would receive |and _ low, should have some well| [he *‘*Catholic Review”’ 
| known as Unitarian, More than fif-] 9.42. But every inhabitant of Maine would carry away $80.77 were founded religious belief. No one, * . 
* teen years before that letter now Rives al share anil 4 Rees a christian or heathen, wants his Speaks Kindly of Chris= 
t y each to receive an equal share of its deposits. Or, graphically repre- 
, 4 printed s written, he had Ree : 5 ‘ ’ children taught by one who does not 
ya printed, was W “sh lac! sented, there is deposited per head: recognize a Higher power than man’s tian Endeavorers. 
~ Mempraced the Unitarian faith with in the works of nature about him. In} ye Boston Transcript in an 
other words, he or she should bea 


Ta Llinois— 


¥ ; 

\ enthusiasm, and expressed the hope : The ¥ : 

» that within one hundred years from es christian. "Tre UNION does not know ecjiariatiae is he ergy = Re- 
that time every young man in Am- A aal that there are any applicants that|ligious Hatred’ says: **Among 

U — this’ rule would shut out, but if/tne recent exhibitions of this 


erica would be a Unitarian. The 
editor of Our Brest Worps has be- 
fore ‘him as he writes, copies of 


such should be the case the rules}. tg 
should be insisted on and enforced at kind spirit may be noted the ut- 
; AL all hazards. terances of the New York Cath- 
\ three letters written by Jefferson to Less than a thirteenth per capita in Illinois and less than an eighth} Weagree with The Union that 2/olj¢ Review, which sees some 
. . * . . . . ’ 
’ Dr. Priestly, who had been, driven | in Ohio of the per eapita savings in Maine. Pity ‘away down east” if|teacher ‘should have some well-|4ooq in the Christian Endeayor 
* from England by persecution and| you will, because the open saloon does not invite their workingmen fo|founded religious belief.” But how|> » Ae ae 
z ; & 2 and their wages for. drink moyement, and is unwilling to 
was received with great kindness in| spend their wages To . are we to know that aman or woman}, it. yeaders ignore it. ‘A 
4 Jefferson's own home. ‘These letters Take one more fact into consideration—that while 29 states are more | bas such belief? Can we tell by what Bye) Ae Spi aaa py 
* Of Jefferson to Priestly are dated at| populous than Maine only seven surpass her in the aggregate of sayings they say they believe? Cun we tell it Organization, it says, of eaenests 
Washington, 1801-2 and 3, and are| hank deposits—and then decide whether the licensed saloon is friendly or ‘by the church they belong to or at zealous Christian people who aim 
outspoken for the religion of Jesus | opposed to the financial prosperity of those who work for a living. tend? at stemming the tide of corrup- 
for which Dr. Priestly stood, Dr. : ive __| here are church members who tion, purifying politics, and en- 
Priestly preached frequently in Phil- ‘ hold their religious belief about as|couraging a more decided type 
adelphia when the American con- Mrs. Carrie L. Grout’s Good Work. | ‘well-founded” as the South Carolina| of Christian citizenship, is not to 
gress was in session there. He had} May 30—Decoration Day. Mr. VeRNon, Ill., April 16.—Mrs.|school teacher held his theory of the) he despised,’ ”” 
_ for appreciative auditors, Franklin, | May 27—Prohibition National | Carrie L, Grout was here Tuesday |shape of the carth. He was an appli- 
Jefferson, Adams and many other| Vonyention at Pittsburg, Pa. evening and in connection with an|cant for a district school and the com- 
ts. June 16—Republican National |entertainment given by the Loyal|mittee was examining him. He was 
‘no, Jefferson was not afraid to| Convention ah St, Louis, Mo. Temperance Legion delivered an ad-|asked: “What is the shape of the 


Be 

show his religious colors and stand 

them, But his religion made | yention at Chicago, Il. 

have profound respect for other} July 22—People’s Party National | were obliged to stand, 
was strong, convincing, interesting | ity of the patrons.” 


—_—_—_—— and left permanent good Webind it,| “But what do you know about it 
was observed this year, | Mrs. Grout is a favorite with many of | yourself?” insisted the committee. 
the usual planting of | our people and each visit widens the 
ees at the public schools, + _ leirele of her friendship here. _ ' 


Tn Maine— 


Page ating Mi 
ie ~~ ad 


Coming Events. 


What Next! 


ing the republican side unfairly.” 


}pablic sentiment is not up to that What next? 


a, 


, 


We have often been accused of = 
July 7—Democratic National Con- | dress in the conrt house. The court earth?” He replied: “Some say it’s} being a democratic aid society, but it} Qld Shelby H 

room was packed and a great many| flat and some say it’s round. I teach | was left for The Leader in the late 3 
The address |it both ways, just as suits the major-| local election to accuse us of “favor- 


And this simply because we refused | the 
to support whiskey or equivocal can-| tial 
“0, I know it’s round, But yousee}didates oh the democrat ticket! Tower Hill, delegate to 


vote, suppression of trusts, arbitra- 
tion, land reform, government con- 
trol of transportation facilities. 

OUR TICKED, 

The ticket complete stands thus: 

For United States Senator—Dan R. 
Sheen, of Peoria. 

Wor Governor—Hale Johnson, of 
Newton, Jasper county. 

For Lieutenant-Governor—Charles~ 
A, Windle, of Fairbury. 

For Secretary of State—Alonzo BE, 
Wiison, of Ohicago. 

Wor Auditor—Arthur J. Bassett, of 
Chicago. 

For Treasurer—Hugenio K, Hayes, 
of Galva. 

For Attorney-General—Robert Hi. 
Patton, of Springfield. 

For Trustees of the University of 
lilinois—Mrs. Carrie L. Grout, of 
Rockford; Lucy Page Gaston, of Har- 
vey, and Mrs. Ella M. Orr, of Pitts- 
fleld. 

Rev. Oliver W. Stewart of Mack- 
inaw, and Charles M, Whipple of 
Rockford, were named for members 
of the national committee. 


A PROHIBITION 
ERNOR. 


Elected in Louisiana—The Nominee of 
All Parties Opposed to the 
Democrats. 


New Orieans, La., April 22.— 


day, John Pharr, the fusion candi- 
kidate, was elected governor, ver 
Foster, the democratic enndidate. 
Mr, Pharr was the nominee of the 
prohibitionists, populists and repub- 
licans. He 1s chairman of the pro- 
hibition state committee,d also a 


committee. He carried every ward 
in the city where he and his oppon- 
ent reside, ee 
Heng) 
Illinois Prohibition: 
Jasper L. Douthit of Shel 
prohibition nominee for y 
elector, and John ! 


GOV- ~— 


At the election in this state yester- — 


member of the prohibition national 


ur School Board Turns)ligion. It may be well in this 
Out all the Married [connection to recall the words of 

Women Teachers. John Wesley. He says: \. 
names 


x t , . **T would that all party 
ee ee eee and unscriptural phrases and 


doctrines which have divided the 
Christian world were forgotten; 


Max 6, _ 1896. (May 8th) there is a buzz over town 


Pan “Butered in the at Shelbyville.| because the new school board has 
— Tho fs, as second elass mail matter. supplanted all the married women 


PUBLIC PLAGUE SHOPS 


Licensed to Run Another 
Year. 


By 4 to 4 the Aldermen First 


and believed that there were more 


temptations put in their way when 
the Malone wea closed and for their 
sake and for the best interests of the 
city and its residents, as he believed, 
he would vote for granting the license 
to Mr. Malhoit. 

That settled the explanatory elo- 
quence. Alderman Steward joined 


¥ man a 
fare of the young men of Shelbyville| often that they could not carry on 
the business for a day without vio- 


lating the law; for our State law is 
so strict against selling or giving 
to minors and inebriates. The law 
fixes a heavy penalty upon the pro- 
perty on which liquor is sold, for 


. j 4 qi 3} 5 PS es rd £ 
4 How sure st is, | teachers with unmarried ones, We|#nd that we might all agree to sit Say No LO eee croteacubie t kt damages resulting therefrom, But 
"That, if we say a true word, instant-|should regret very much to have pts banca +" ee loving sett act, splitting himself to the meer in| in most cases the penalty is escaped 
.- such a rule applied strictly in all our! disciples, at the feet of our com- cs his attempt to ride two cavorting!). perjury and bribery; for many 
{ } We felts God's, not ours, and pass | schools under all circumstances; and}mon Master, to hear his word, to| Then By 6 to 2 License is Granted) equines going 1m opposite directions, ik wHocnalt wad mont ateudaeae 
a3 7 ; Bam hi vo eentert ia sanserihe| to every Applicant—Five Saloons | but he had the nerve and good judg-| m ? 
bread we are not ready to say that there|/jmbibe his spirit and transcribe y ee wae’ ° 
- ” eeimcpeiestoAnrore Leigh. |should not have been some excep i life i Pe ”» in the Push this year. ment to do so withous rire _ and minors who buy, will perjure 
a “ ! ) ~|his life into our own. people with oratorical display, : ‘ial, This i 
Our . {ton in this case, But, however this} Channing said much the sane v Malhoit secured his license by a vote | themselves on trial, is is a no- 
iit every sukiect wits Dimas decire may be, itis not just to blame the| thing as Weslev, again and stat Alderman Dr. Bivins (WhO | of six to two, to-wit: torions fact, Otherwise scarcely a 
odes appa a Ne imbibed. ran. or Ee ete ce ang vide. Wesley did not call himself a is also a Member of the Bivins pariah dramshop could be kept open in 
‘ we may have imbibed.—Will-| earrie slearly sley : i te a8, Parrish, <5 
— tan ‘Ellery Channing. ino daer coe camacd tc un is Methodist. Others thus - called Official Board of the} stewara, Storm, ‘ Illinois, and saloon bondsmen would 
Geo, L, Dovrair is the Busmess|lot box. Certainly the newly ap-|him. So others called Channing] First Methodist Church) | Warner, as ; soon be broken up, Even as itis 
nager and editor of the partizan| pointed teachers are not to blame| snd those who stood with him for| Speaks Specially for his Eddy, peo ncches now and then there are convictions 
* part of Our Best Words, All mat-|for this change. 1tgis therefore the| unity and liberty in the pure re- ‘Saloon Friends’? and| pe same yote—6 to 2—granted sa-| and bhondsmen are obliged to pay 
* ters of that kind are referred to him, | duty of all patrons and pupils togive | ligion of Jesus, Unitarians. Sweh| Votes for License ‘‘For]} toon license to the following other 


welcome 
Do as you 


the new teachers a kindly 
and full and fair trial. 
would be done by. 


was the faith of Jefferson, and it 
was in the line of Jesus’ last prayer 
on earth with and for his dis- 
ciples: ‘That 
(i, e@., one im spirit and purpose ) ; 
as thou, Father, art im me and J 


Tt is a solemn duty to answer let- 
ters about public matters that you 
Ought to be as much interested in as 

_ any one, 


How About this in Shelby- 
ville? 


To neglect or ,refuse to take the 


they all be one) 


the Sake of the Young 
Men of Shelbyyille’’ for 
whom he has most Ten- 
der Regards. 


CITY ADMINISTRATION, 1896-7, 


firms: ) 
W. EB. Biggs, eastside public square 
at present; In his room east of the 
postottice, soon as same Is completed. 
Ross Ward, east side North Morgan 
Street. 
Ward & Miller, south side Main 
street, west side public square. 
Kalvelage & Ernst, west side South 


heavily for crimes committed or 
losses caused by these dens of yiee 
and crime, 

In view of all these facts, we are 
simply doing a kindness to all con- 
cerned, the bondsmen ana their fan 


Only paper in your county or district] Whatever may be true of other}! thee, that they also be one in Heron, ri |: ses he Morgan street, ilies included, When we publish t e 
-—~ fiat is-struggling to exist and advo- | Genominations, the Methodist |"*: Treasurer, LR. Pauschert BILLIARD LICENSE names of those who become responsi- 
eevecyonr “principles, is, to po Episcopal Church is the unrelent- For Christian Unit Attorney,-.. ...+. --.W. ©, Headen bel ono aida le building. | ble for the law-defying business that 
on Cae ops Ad pl ing enemy of the liquor traffic y: Ward = ane Warton TOHGH He wAR accompanied by cer-| by all civilized codes should he 


The Christian Register lately re- 
marked: 


and drink habit.— Central Chris- 
tian Advocate 


Hon, Hale Johnson, the nominee 
for governor ow the prohibition 
ticket, is one of the ablest and most dist Church, Shelbyville? 
upright’ neo of the state—a man ; a 
trusted and loyed by the people of} It is located and its pastor and 
sll parties who are acquainted with/many influential members live in 


in a recent issue, 
How about the First Metho-} The Boston papers experienced a 
new and plexsant sensation last 
Monday morning; and one of them 
rightly impressed with its impor- 
tance, introduced it with large and 


ik. P. Bivins, 

I, S. Storm. 
Ward 3— 

J. G. Root, 

Wm. Warner, 


©. W. Steward, 
W. J. Eddy. 
Ward 4— 
H. C, Parrish, 
W. H, Beem. 
THE MAYOR'S APPOINT: 
Day. Marshal). <2 si0e00.0 


od. Knox 
.. W. G. Stucker 


tifled check for the necessary amount 
and the proper bond. ‘ 
This ended most of the excitement, 


Is Democracy the only 
Whisky Party ? 


The Shelby County Leader (Dem.) 


branded what it is in reality: an 
outlaw—a merciless foe to home, 
country and all mankind, 


CHURCH MEMBER AL- 
DERIMEN 


Y him. He ie elder in the Christian/tne Fourth Ward, a ward where | $ttiking r head aS hai Christ is 18 en toe agie “John B. Edgar| reports of the late republican conven- 
: 1 at Newton, Dlinois. Et Sette! tiara’ van nic King. 4 rinitarians fraternize with City Physician,..Dr. D. R. VanReed | tion in this city, as follows: Who Stand For Liquor Saloons 
a : H os : : Eee Saar “a amy Cemetery Sexton,.......... Wm, Giles “A drunken republican, drunk on ie Shelbyville 
itic =|anti-license candidate ar sre-| Years’ Duration now ended, y — at ¢ blican saloon, * 
An Ideal Political Conven-|anti-license candidate and there-| Years ow endec ®PPY| We copy from the Daily Union the} !@uor bought at a republican saloo 


exchange of Pulpits in Boston Yes- 
terday. Rev. Dr. Hale preaches in 
Mount Vernon Church, and Rey. 
Dr. Herrick at the South Congrega- 


tion. 


A late number of the Youth’s|given; and it is presumed this 
pastor and these church members 


fore not a single anti-license vote 


Companion remarks: 


following spicy report of the proceed- 
ings Jast Monday night: 


The new aldermen were in their 
places and all others on deck when 


spewed all over the court room ‘and 
hall at Thursday’s republican cona- 
vention. He js one of the fellows 
who makes the idiotic talk about the 
democracy being the whisky party.” 


STEWART, (Dem), Deacon of the 
Christian Church, and representing a 
ward that gives the largest majority 
against license, 


An ideal political convention voted, as they must have voted if egret nla ihe hel ct ints ls honor, Mayor reper eaved pega: a t : BIVINS, (Dem), Member of the 

r A oo . Pe. kéioenece?? | might have more sensations of this] the city congress to order for first iti i tin “lal » mp on 
wenuld be ‘*of the people, by the they voted at all, for ‘‘license kind, showing a distinct advance in | meeting of the fiscal year at 7:40 last Beige aa res Ge gz ee board of the First M 
people, and for the people.”’| candidates. Christian unity and fraternity. night. It was a momentous occasion ere. Y 


We fear this is not the long- 
expected year in which such a 
convention is to meet. 


Furthermore, Dr. F. P. Bivins, 
the First Ward’s repre- 


Several most noteworthy confer- 


one of ences for Christian unity have been 


- : 5 ately ! . + . The aboye represent the siafu 
« . a sentatives on the city council, hald lately, approval of the minutes of previous] by a plurality of thirteen over the i 
tf there had been such conven- tare eee “for li-|rme curistians AND coxareaarion-| Meeting, the all-absorbing lcense| democratic candidate, and 184 over | DUSiness combined with the followin 

dions in Shelbyville we would not |S¥es the first vote Sa Nees ae : issue was brought up and kept in the| | ay candidate. Prohipi.| 208-church-memibers: 

" : b Boke ‘al cense,”’ ALISTS, foreground until all applicants were| '2® Tepublican candidate, Storm (Dem), Parrish (Dew), Bee! 
ave been in such a muddle as 


Now On the 14th and 15th of April at 
ay ‘ Piqua, Ohio, a joint conference of 
explanations and Congregationalists and Christians 
In other words, speak right out|was held. Two presiding officers, 
in_ meeting the Rey, J. B. Weston, D.D., of the 
pe Se Christian Biblical Pook, at ane 
fordyille, N.Y,, and the Rey, Wash- 

They Agree to the Same) incion Gladden, divided the diree- 

. Policy. | Mh \tion of the wage between 


brethren, is the time for| 
repudiations, 


We are now over the license ques- 


*, tion. Waits) 


A Personal Editorial. 
We Sope it goes without the saying 
to those in this region who haye! 
if OgR., Res 


me 


SP | wd 


The Outlook reports: 


* ampleasant task—a real cross—for|4ent of the Liquor Dealers’ Na- 


3 A aes The spirit of the whole meeting Wh § SES Hoh 
ram 5 , = 4 5 OR en the tie cam 
(ini to thus arraign men who haye pai aa ptt oa ae a an was the very best. From the begin- | Credit, be it said, he recorded right, iehety ites rie agate a lat, Mayor Westorveny els Ny Alesse 
f Pdiways treated him Kindly. person- be’ six Shelbyville aldermen, | ning to the end not one discordant | 48d if he could have had the casting| J: H+ Wachtler. ) : 


including three church members, | note was. struck 
faliinto line with the National 
Liquor Dealers’ Association. 


The purpose of 
all seemed to be to find a way of 
closer fellowship and more practical 
co-operation, The fact of the essen- 
tial unity of the two bodies was 
made so plain that a wayfaring man 
could not helpseeing it. 


ally; and certainly it gives him 
neither pecuniary profit nor popular- 
. ity as editor or preacher. His only 


hope of reward is the consciousness | How about that Conver- 
of speaking and acting for those sion and Religion? 

and or 
poor, who will not or cannot speak Alderman Bivins made a speech 

during the reviyal meetings in 

and act for themselves. Men who ae ; : i 

. this city last winter, in which he 
scorpy etice re to :theh (extent Pab- | a cclared - that although he had 
lie property and shonld expect to} heen a member of the church for} 
have their official conduct criticised many years he had never had 
publicly. much religion before, but now he 
was thoroughly converted. 
You would And yet this ‘‘convert’’ per- 
nore popular and make it pay better|Sists in the same sinful act—sin- 
ful act as judged by the Method- 
ist Diseipline—that he committed 
last year before his thorough( ?) | 
conversion. The church of which 
this alderman is an honored 
é member declares that to legalize 
long, long ago, and he keeps re-|the liquor traffic is to sin, and 
peating it every now and then. But| Dr, Bivins gives his official vote 
woe be to us if we cease to strike at/to make the sale of liquor legal 
the root of all evil, and this is what| here in Shelbyville. 
our radicalism means. We thank —S= 
our friends for their frank advice as |} LIBERTY, CHARITY AND UNITY. 


‘to what we shall say and how we What Jefferson Meant by Unitarian 
shall suy it. But we must fight it Religion. 


out on this line till death, ‘‘with 


needy tempted ones, rich 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS JOIN AT 
THE FUNERAL OF BISHOP RYAN, 
Another advance toward Christian 
unity was the remarkable action 
taken by forty different Protestant 
pastors on the occasion of the death 
of Archbishop Ryan of Baffalo, N. 
Y. On Sunday, April 12, at a meet- 


“O Douthit! you are too radical 
snd ont-spoken, be 
ing in Musie Hall, these pastors of 
forty Protestant churches adopted 
resolutions of most tender regret at 
the death of ‘‘the venerable head of 
the Roman Catholic church of that 
diocese, the Rt. Rey. Stephen Vin- 
eent Ryan, D.D.” They expressed 
esteem for the personal character 


if you were more mild and conserva- 
tive.” 
Thus a 


other day; and we remembered the 


friend spoke to us the 


Deyil gave that same advice to us 


and publie services of Bishop Ryan 
in behalf of education, temperance, 
The 
tions extend Christian sympathy to 


morality and religion. , resolu- 


our Catholic brethren in their loss 
of so good a bishop. 
“But the resolutions were not the 


“ 7 Me 7 
It should be borne in mind ae * cage Pree eoeipiccts per ees have a right to know that the bonds- that Matter. 
malice towards none and charity tor 3 T ar best part of this remarkable action, » BE = a ; 
a that what homas Jefferson E rs present,” chirped the 4th Wardj| men ore good and soflicient security, Alder fn . 
all, and with frmness in the richt as Re tnitarian- relict vga {says The Outlook. “The Vicar] Pee man. “Bivins,” continued the| /< = Ang : ae erman Bivins said a year 
ana ; e ng meant F /mitarian religion WS) General of the diocese was deeply eionnentdl up. UuRCEdA ther Discs (See Dram Shop Act in Illino.s ago: t 
gives us to see the right. not doctrinal stuff. He meant] moyed by the action of the Protes-| brother from the First Ward, | statutes.) It concerns every home, ae stat F t 
———= . the simple, pure religion of Jesus/ tants, and sent a special invitation ne searing jane cca ee every father and mother, every gon Ea . AS ayes busines 
se g ’ “hei re cisely ahie a ee z » a > - - : a { ‘- ways yote a 
We Vote for Bain. Christ. It was precisely what| for the ministers to attend the fun-| 88 a0 high and. dry. in. the|and daughter in this country, g ways yote against i 


7 “Bader this head 'iia-Ukion SiaNxAt. Drs. Channing and Priestly |eral of the Bishop in a body. About 


and the city hall was crowded with 

léading citizens, patriots of every pe- 

litical complexion being present. 
Immediately following reading ané 


supplied with license to retail liquor. 
Bro, F. P. Bivins, senior statesman 
from Ward One, started the ball 
rolling on a motion for roll call of the 
counci) on the license question. Par- 
rish of Ward Four seconded the mb- 
tion, and roll call proceeded: result: 


NO LICENSE, 


| Alde 7 Be ay 


cratic scheme to put Dr. Westervelt, 
the mayor, on record. And to his 


vote at the last, our city would have 
been saved the license disgrace. 
However, it is but just to say that 
some, who ought to know, contend 
that the mayor erred in that he did 
not rule the motion to grant license 
(after the tie vote) as out of order. 
They insist that the order should 
have been a motion to reconsider the 
tie vote.—Ep, O. B. W.} 


The mayor settled the matter, voting 
a keen and decisive nay. And there 
was a great scramble in the rear of 
the room, patriots crowding through 
the door and rolling down stairs to 
scatter the news that saloons had been 
yoted down and out, and the Queen 
City would know not the headquar- 
ters of retailers of red ruin during the 
coming year. 

Guileless youths! They knew not 
the game. While they were spread- 
ing the ‘‘dry” news throughout the 
four quarters of the city, the eminent 
statesmen of the municipal congress 
were granting licenses and approving 
bonds by a vote of 6 to 2, as rapidly as 
Clerk Silver could read the petitions. 

The boom for booze was resurrected 
by Alderman Steward, who called at- 
tention to the ‘‘petitions for” on the 
clerk’s desk, 

‘he petition accompanied by certi- 
filed check for $1,000 and necessary 
bond from Lee Malhoit, praying for 
license to continue the saloon busi- 
ness in his room northwest corner 
Main and Morgan streets was read, 
and on motion of Parrish, seconded 
by Warner, the roll-call started. 


attic of the antis, gradually he lower- 


some of them professing Christians, 
We make no apology for publishing 
their names, although we expect to 
be as we have been before denounced 
for so doing, 
city officers, though not the major- 
ity, have shown a decided reluctance 
to let our reporter haye the names 
of these bondsmen, 
business is respectable and for the 
publie good, why object to the pub- 
lie knowing their names? 


instance security to the amount of 
$3000 for damages liable to be done 
by dram shops. 
requires that they be free holders, 
resident IN THE COUNTY IN WHICH 
THE LIQUOR IS SOLD, and the people 


Hon. Samuel Dickie, national chair- 
man of the prohibition party,shas 
been elected mayor of Albion, Mich., 


tionists are now reminding the repub- 
licans that they threw their votes 
away by belonging, toa “third party.” 


Shelbyville Saloon Keep= 


sondsmen. 


Charles Ward and Jales R. Miller; 


LICENSE $500; BOND $3000, 
H. Kalvelage and FE. Ernst; bouds- 
men, Anthony Bauer, George Luck, 


Why Publish the Above 


Names. 
While the names of some of these 


bondsmen will be strange to many in 
this vicinity, yet others are 
known, 


well 


respectable citizens, and 


In fact, some of the 


If this public 


These men agree to stand in each 


Therefore, the law 


Look at it! 


| the liquor eiement against him, 


WARNER, (Dem), Member of the 
United Brethren Church and ex- 
Superintendent of Sunday school. 


(Rep). The last two named represen 
“the bloody Fourth,” in which th 
| Christian and First Methodis 
cburches, the two oldest congreg: 
tions in the city, are located. 


h? le Th YW f > \ 
Te ee + aba 3 ar ‘DR. WESTER) et’ RECORD, ANOS 
zs personally all men, |Ciples of prORawlakay’ ; FAS AE dlesworth BR. ; 
women and children. It is a very] So says J, M. Atherton, pr ‘ itd abniindaasba i hese rnhanel RRO Ea! . Dr, Westervelt, » member 


the Presbyterian Churcl, 


jing NAY that had the ring of Joho 
Calvin’s grit, - 

It is said that Aldermen Bivins and 
Steward helped to make the tie pos 
sible as a partisan trick to get the re- 
publican mayor on record, as to array 


Then what will Become 
of Bivins, the Individual ? 


Dr. F. P. Bivins claims, strange to 
Say, that he has always voted against 
license. He claims that his individual 
vote and his aldermanic yvote—his 
good vote and his bad vote, as it were 
are not to be confounded. The one 
is his personal responsibility, the 
other his ward’s responsibility. 

Which leads us to inquire, borrow- 
inga phrase from an old story: If 
the Devil gets Bivins the alderman, 
what will become of Bivins the in- 
dividual? 


Will You Give a Lift ? 

If you want to give a lift for ¢ 
Home and Country, send for 
copies of this number of Our 
sa Worps to give your neigh- 
0rs, Koay 


He Fixed Himself this year 
and last year too, for 


But the Australian ballot fixes me. 


~ . . ? 
i e ,.|meant. It is what the National| forty Protestant pastors were in at-|ed himself to the end of the rope, : ‘ J T can t help myself. There are 
fi makes a strong plea for its favorite BR OTe ETinitarian.- mad| @ndauce, Of thall skumber Sih still several feet in the abs, and then Here is a business that is con-| eight majority in my ward for 
a ‘ 4 3 / nits = ; 4 7 5 e in- 5 . Fe 
candidate for president. otha@e “Chiistian’ Churches: mean|.Fere Congregationalists, six Presby- to the camp: of: the a aitcake B demned by the ehureh as immoral, | license, and of course I must 
It says: when it declares for the union| “™#"S, one Free Baptist, five Dis-) In substance, the gentleman justi-| sinful and vicious,- It has been] Serve the majority.” ; 


Some of those to whom we should ciples, six Baptists, eight Methodists 


and co-operation of all who hold and a Jewish Rabbi who sat with the 


fled his action somewhat in this wise: 
He voted against the original li- 


pronounced by our highest courts as 


But the Australian ballot did y 


pe ee 


. that the religion of Jesus is a cense motion because he believed it} ‘‘a public nuisance,” The> wisest| not fix thi i Y 
have declined. # abies G , 1 Protestant ministers. The eulogy} ¢, grant license indiscriminately to} and pest of all lands | Le ais pidge brathies hab 
But there is one name that we be-|SU™Mmed up in love to God and| was delivered by Archbishop Ireland, | whoever applied. By voting it est of RN lands have agreed | way this year. He fixed himself 
lieve to be ‘‘a spell to conjure by.’ love to man. who gratefully and beautifully re-| down it gave a chance for aldermen| that it is an abounding source of 


by talking for the Lord and vot 
ing for the Deyil. ata 


to vote for license to individuals 
whom they felt friendly towards. 
Though personally, all knew, he was 
opposed to the issuanceof licence, but 
he would vote on the license question 
as the majority in his ward dictated; 
last year they voted license by a ma- 
jority of eight—would doubtless have 
did likeWise had the matter been sub- 
mitted this year. He had watched 
the matter closely, he said, and had 
observed that there was more drunk- 
enness in town when no licenses were 
granted than with wide open saloons. 

e said he was interested in the wel- 


ferred to the presence of the Protes- 
tant ministers, and in the course of 
his orution paid 4 glowing tribute to 


doctrines—‘*the} crime, poverty and misery. It is 


ruining our young men, corrupting 
our polities and religion, making 
thousands of widows and orphans, 
and thousands worse than widows 
and orphans, [tis a prolific breeder 
of riot, anarchy and perjury, It is’ 
an habitual law-breaker and p 

jurer.  Saloon-keepers ‘asasgiobal tae Yot 
have frankly confessed to us 

; a av 


“ 


ooo 


Seeing is Believing 
“7 say, old lady,” said a m 

a country road the other day, 

you see a bicycle pass her 

now?” “No, T didn’ 

of a sickle, mister, 


is George Washin, 
Bas 
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e 7 / pate | 
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of cigarettes in public by minors. 
But it does seem that if teachers and 
parents did thelr duty, the filthy and 
degenerating habit could be stopped. 


tarians. 


The Christian Register, Boston, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary April 23, by issuing a 
double number filled with most 
interesting bits of history, A 
weekly paper that has been so 
faithful for seventy-five years to 
it’s motto, ‘Liberty, Holiness 
and Love,’’ must have happy 
memories. 

Perhaps no paper in America 
has had a more distinguished list 
of subscribers in proportion to 
number, ‘‘From more than two 
hundred parishes (in the United 
States) responses have been made 
to a recent circular asking for the 
names of the streng men and 
women who have lived and 
wrought and died under the Uni- 
tarian name.”’ 

These names include -many of 
the most illustrious people of this 
country. Among them are sev- 
eral presidents of the United 
States, beginning with John 
Adams, and also a long list of 
chief justices of the supreme 
court, Chief Justice Marshall 
heading the list, Among authors, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau and Alcott; 
among poets, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Bryant and Julia Ward 
Howe; among historians, Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Motley, Sparks 
and Parkman; among men of 
science, Agassiz, Maria Mitchell, 
and Greely, the explorer; among 
leaders in commerce and trade, 
Amos Lawrence, Nathan Apple- 
ton, Peter Cooper, George Part- 
ridge and a long list of wealthy 
men and women who were lovers 
of their kind and founders of 
great educational and benevolent 
institutions. The list of preach- 
ers include such men as William 
Ellery Channing, Orville Dewey, 
Starr King, the Peabodys, Bel- 
lows, Theodore Parker, (Abe 
Lincoln’s favorite), Samuel May, 
Samuel Longfellow, Lucretia 
Mott and Wm. H. Furness. 

But we haye room only for a 
mere inkling of the long list of 
noted Unitarian names given in 
this number of The Register. 

Tf you want to learn of more, 
/send for a copy te The Christian 
egister for April 23rd, 141 


life-long friend and sub- 
feohn Hennick, is again in 
nity. He called on us as 
left substantial encourage- 
unrelenting hostility to the 
attic. 


ad a pleasant cal] at the par- 
> from oun dear old friend Rus- 
Hdleton of Littfe Flock Church, 
on Creek. We promised him 
h in that church, Sunday, May 
245 a. mm. 


Religion of the Fathers of 
sublic,” will be the subject of 
. Douthit’s discourse in the 
ist Church, Windsor, Sun- 
May 17,1896. Service 
sharp. : 


Passed Away. 


Our fellow-citizen and neighbor, 
Matthias Dilley, passed to his long 
home last Sunday morning, aged 50 
years, He was a member of tke 
Catholic Church and a useful citizen. 
His wife and five. children survive 
him. 

Mrs. Martha Balch Renner, wife of 
Samuel Renner, died at her home in 
Richland township, on Saturday, 
April 11, aged 74 years. She came to 
this country nearly 50 years ago. She 
was the mother of twelve children. 
She was a good woman—a follower of 
Christ, a devoted White Ribboner, 
andafriend of this paper. Blessed 
be her memory! 


This week the mortal part of Sam’) 
R. Graybill, (age 75) was laid away in 
Mt. Zion cemetery, Holland township, 
where his most worthy wife’s body 
was laid in 1872; and where the twain 
made their home for many years and 
reared their children, among whom 
was our popular circuit clerk, the late 
Thomas J., an@ the present editor’ of 
the Democrat, George R.; Frank, 
dealer in live stock in Kansas Olty, 
Mo.; W.C., of Chamberlain, South 
Dakota, Government Receiver; and 
H. Clay, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
Graybill died at the home of his son 
George in this city. He was a man of 
wany kind qualities and pleasantly 
remembered by those who knew him 
intimately. He was very outspoken 
in his political opinions. During the 
civil war Samuel Graybill and ye 
editor lived in the same part of the 
county and were radical antagonists 
politically in a way that seemed ser- 
jously critical at one time, but they 
never had a bitter personal word 
with each other, He always treated 
us kindly and we have only tender 
memories of him. 


he Best Education and Horace 
n, ‘the ‘Infidel’ (?)” will be the 
bet of the sermon at Jordon 
pel next Sunday morning at 10:30; 
the Unitarian Church, this 
apop.m. J. L. Dourmrr, 
Pastor. 


. L. Douthit will preach at 
» next Sunday forenoon, May 
on the following Sunday fore- 
May 17, in the Universalist 
, Windsor, He preaches every 
ay at 3 p.m.in the Unitarian 
rch, Shelbyville. 


. Mark D. Martin of Terre Haute, 
, father of the brothers of the 
byville Union, was visiting his 
Rand {friends here this week. It 
like good old times to meet and 
t him. We were surprised to see 
looking so youthful at past 82 
of age. 


e 77th anniversary of the found- 
thel. 0.0. F. im thé United 
ls was celebrated by the lodge in 
vvilleat the Christian Church, 
y, April 26th, Gen, A. Oren- 
bf Springfield, being introduced 
» Hon. John W. Yantis, gave a 
address, Rev. J. L. Douthit 
Unitarian and Eld, J. BE. Jew- 
he Christian church assisted in 
ercises. Excellent music was 
ed by the choirs of different 
s, The Daughters of Rebecca 
lia were present with the 
of the local and neighboring 
1t was a pleasant celebration. 
endorff is law partner of R.A. 
the prohibition candidate for 
-general. These two genle- 
one of the ablest.and most, 

firms of t) 


On March 22, at the Unitarian 
Church, on the occasion of a sacred 
concert given by Prof. Pease of Chi- 
cago, Rev, J. L, Douthit paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to the memory of Mrs. 
Ursula Harwood: 

We do not forget that at this hour 
also the earthly body of one of our near 
neighbors and friends is laid to rest 
in yonder beautiful city of the dead. 
‘hose of this large audience who 
have known her loug| and well, will 
testify with me that she wasa woman 
of many admirable quilities of mind 
and pee woman | of cultivated 


min d R 
” Miko i . 


a) Peters || yoot us} : ea 

me | ould, oot woderstand, Hus the A1/A Most Sensible Sugges- 

pagel a cece gaa and knows 16 all, aod she is ia His tion. 

a ; rs. Many of us know ; f 
} length of time lt had been Peete an tatl of LAs aBoteDt ot With only a margin of 18 votes 
Bed. A half hour song service | others and given to alms deeds to the against the rights of women to seats in 
ducted, ending with a solo by} poor and distressed. ‘The pastor of| the M. E. general conference it would 
hodes, eae, Twas Rum | this church knows also that she was| be a saving of time and money if the 
oiled my Boy,” in her usual] more religious in thought and life|members of the conference would 
ive manner and beautiful] thanshe may have credit for. Ishall| cease their opposition and vote in 
never forget the testimony that she] favor of those who compose at least 
two-thirds of the membership of the 

ehurch.—Daily Union. 


uureh, 


Sobieski then addressed the 
e for about an hour, pointing 
hoy awful crimes, much wretch- 
b, etc., caused by the demon 
‘and our duty to God and man ino 
d to this question. Her recita- 
were exceedingly good. Sheisa 
f pleasant manner aod we hope 
ve her with us again in the fu- 


once wade in this very church, nearly 
twenty years ago. She arose and 
quoted the words of the prophet in 
the old scripture: ‘‘Here am 1, Lord, 
send me!” She said those words had 
greatly impressed her, and she wished 
to make them true in her life. “I 
feel that I can do very little,” said 
she, ‘but I do always want to be 
ready and able to say_to every call of 
duty: ‘Here am I, Lord, send me.’” 
With tears in her eyes she made that 
brief speech and took ber seat, and I 
have always thought of it as among 
the best testimonies ever made in this 
church. In the seclusiun of home she 
has lived and toiled among us most of 
the time since then, but not selfishly 
I amsure the heartfelt sympathy of 
this assembly goes out most tenderly 
to the bereaved ones in that now 
motherless home. 


A Woman's Story. 


& NARRATIVE OF WOMAN'S ILLS. 


Might Lacing and Lack of Out-Door 
Exercise Bring Much Woe, 
(From the Detroit Sun.) 

The large, pretentious brick residence at 
86 Miami avenue, in this city, is the home 
of the heroine of this interesting story. 
She is Miss Margaret Stenbaugh, and her 
ae during the past four years are 
published here for the first time. 

Miss Stenbaugh is a pretty girl of about 
20 years and is to-day the true picture of 
the ideal, healthy, robust and jovial Ameri- 
can girl. She was not always so, as is 
proven by the accompanying statement 
made by her, 

“ Four years ago,” she said, I was such a 
scrawny, puny little midget, pale and ema- 
ciated by an ailment peculiar to us women, 
that my father and mother gave me up to 
die, The local practitioner, whose name 
was Dr. Glassford, (I was at that time living 
at Scotland, Ont.,) said it was only a matter 
of days when I would be laid away in the 
churchyard. “I could not walk. I became 
so weak, and regularly every night my 
father used to carry me up stairs to my 
room, I can distinctly remember my tell- 
ing him that he wouldn’t have to carry me 
about much longer, and how he said, while 
the tears glistened in his eyes, that he 
would be willing to do it always, if he 
could only have me with him. 

« At this time, Lread, or was told by some- 
body, of the wonderful cures that were being 
wrought by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, and my father went to Brant- 
ford, where he purchased a couple of boxes 
from W. Wallace. I commenced takin; 
them, and I thought for atime that they did 
me no good, but very shortly I noticed agreat 

change. They began to act on my trouble, 
andin the short space of six weeks I was 
able to walk, I continued taking the pills, 
and in six months [ was in the pediuia 
you see me now. I fully believe that they 
alone sayed me from the grave, and you will 
always find myself and the balance of our 
family ready to talk about the good Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills did for me.” 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
15th day of December, 1893. 

. A. DELANEY, Notary Public, 
Wayne Co., Michigan, 

An analysis of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale eople shows that they contain, 
in a condensed form, all the elements neces- 
sary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are 
an unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ctactal partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, ner- 
yous headache, the after effects of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow 


s. Sobieski lectured in Shelby- 
, Wednesday night, Apail 29, to a 
appreciative audience. Her 
sant ways and earnest manner im- 
sed all who met her, and many 
ressed themselves as desiring to 


nd What Anti-License 

Votes Beem Didn’t Get 

the Other License 
Candidate Did. 


nthe Fourth the democrats will 
keep close watch and guard to 
A». Ware, the democratic nom- 
s opposed by William Beem, a 
blican, who has a naughty habit 
Itching the votes of extreme auti- 
se republicans, while at the same 
coralling those of license demo- 
. There is no need, however, for 
uragemeot. The ward has a big 
ocratic majority and with any- 
hg like unity the democrats ought 
n.—The Leader. 
‘But Beem was backed for the liquor 
ley by a majority of 12h yotes. 
Stick to the party and swallow 
ey and beer, then yell: ‘I am 
good a temperance man as you 


Better Than Flowers. 

A Springfield lady sends us a 
check for $10 (with the wish 
that it were more) in memory 
‘‘of our beloved  ex-Governor 
Robinson.’ She had thought of 
spending it on flowers for his 
funeral, but decided that it would 
be more in accordance with his 
wishes if she sent it to aid our 
humane work. 

Governor Robinson has for 
many years given us liberal don- 
ations. —Our Dumb Animals. 


No Great Camp Meeting 
in Decatur this Year. 
The Decatur Review for April 24 

says: 

The outlook for camp meeting at- 
tractions in this city for the coming 
o season is not very encouraging. The 
he city council: has passed an or- National Holiness meeting, which has 
Ance prohibiting the sale to minors been held in Oakland park for a num- 
igarettes, and now if the law per-| ber of years, this year goes to Sioux 
Pap ordinance should be. put on| City, Ia. The National Prohibition 
unicipal statute books forbid- | camp meeting, which has been held 
Ag the smoking of cigarettes by here for eleven years and Is Known as 
nors in public. Theevilis becom- the most successful enterprise of its 

ide-spread and startiing. Half kind in the United States, will not be 
eyouths attending school, big] held here this year. There are two 

tle, strike a match and light | reasons for this. A.F.Smith, who has 

3 as soon as they emerge had the management for ten years, 
school grounds and if the feels that itis necessary to give his ex- 

D be stopped by the school} clusive attention to his law practice. 

3 pre cunel oud take} The one reason Is oe ei a Hes 

alf the parents of these | street railway company Aus ecided to : Ph wcxl) 

Hngly ignorant of the| not renew its lease on Oakland park, somplexions ll fia te ied 

ei oe T engaged in | which will be used forsome other pur-| from yitiated humors in the blood. Dr. 

¢ seeds of disease and | pose by Mr. Millikin, just what he has} Williams’ Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, 

, April 28. not yet decided. Several cities have] or will be sent post Fa on receipt of price, 
asked for the National Prohibition] (60 cents ® box, or 6 boxes for bd they 
camp meeting, among them Bismark} &re never sold in bulk or by the 100) by ad- 

Grove, ans Storm Lake, Ia. and| , dressing Dr, Williams’ Medicine Co., Bche- 


tes, 


lat are Parents and 
achers Doing About it? 


S teenie . 


. 


ists Nyiei.* 


Illustrious American Uni-| irs, Gougar in California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douthit have received 
from Santa Barbara, Cal., from the 
Helen M. Gougar, a 
package containing orange blossoms 
in the open 
She is speaking in California to great 
crowds who are very enthusiastic over 
her addresses.—Daily Union, April 


Best All-Wool 
Ingrain Carpets 


Half Wool 
Ingrain Carpets, 


next week 200 
and Half-Wool 
Ingain Carpets at 25c and toc per yard. 
This will afford an unusual opportunity 
to obtain rugs at the smallest possible 
Judging from past exper- 
ience, we beg to prophesy 
that these 200 pieces 


hand of Mrs. 


25C 
19C 


To Mrs, Helen M. Gougar belongs 


some vf the glory of the no-license : 
We will place on sale 


Samples of All-Wool 


Pasadena, Redlands and Riverside, 
where she spoke, all went “dry” by 
good majorities in the late election. 


We are showing extraordinary 
values in 


Derby and Tapestry 


Portierres 
—at $2.75, $3.50 and $5.00 per pair. 


HAT A JOY! 


ool, réfreshing breeze 0 
those fans in Dx. BOWMAN’S office 


OHA 


How Comforting and Consoling! 


We have the only line of 


Straw [attings in Shelby 
County 


—at prices ranging from toc to 4o0c per yard. 


Choice Patterns in Oil Cloths 
and Linoleums 
—in all widths and grades. 


Elegant Novelties in Art Denims for 
Cushions, Couch Covers and 
Drapery 


—2o0c and 25c per yard. 


20 Styles Beautiful Tapestry 


—for Furniture Upholstery. 


When in doubt— 

visit the only complete 
Carpet and Upholstery 
Department in 
Central Illinois. 


To set beneath the 


{tistothe Suffering patient fo know that 
Dr. Bowman's methods 


What a Satisfaction it is to Know 


oe by Dr. Bowman 


so free from pain 


That when your work 
it is excellent, lastin 


decaying teeth vecept the Invitution 


and benefits offered by 


Dr. Bowman, 


Painless Dental Parlors, 


C. J. KURTZ, 


The Pioneer Grocer, 


LEADS IN LOW PRICES ON 


Queensware, 


” Shelbyville, 
Three Opinions: 
CHICAGO RECORD 


newspaper in every sense of the word.”’”— 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Call. 


Wood and Willow Ware. 
Agent for/the Best Shelbyville Coal. 


, J KURTA 


~ $1800.00 
GIVEN AWAY TO INVENTORS. 


$150.00 every month given away to any one who ap- 
plies through us for the most meritorious patent during 
the month preceding. 

We secure the best patents for our clients, 
and the object of this offer is to encourage inventors to 
keep track of their bight ideas. At the same Gme we 
wish to impress upon the public the fact that 


IT’S THE SIMPLE, TRIVIAL INVENTIONS 
THAT YIELD FORTUNES, 


such as the ‘‘car-window” which can be easily slid up 
and down without breaking the passenger's back, 
*‘squce-pan,” ‘‘collar-button,” ‘‘nut-lock,” _‘‘bottle- 
stopper,” and a thousand other little things that most 
any one can find a way of improving; and these simple 
inventions are the ones that bring largest returns to the 
author, Try to think of something to invent. 


* IT IS NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 


Patents taken out through us receive special notice in 
the * National Recorder,” published at Washington, 
D. C., which is the pest newspaper published in America 
in the interests of inventors. 
seniption to thisjournal, free of cost, to all our clients. 
We also advertise, free of cost, the invention each month 
which wins our $150 prize, and hundreds of thousands 
of copies of the “National Recorder,” containing a 
sketch of the winner, and a description of his invention, 
will be scattered throughout the United States among 
capitalists and manufacturers, thus bringing to ther 
attention the merits of the invention. 

All communications regarded strictly confidential. 


JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, 
618 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 
ar Reference —editor ofthis paper. Write for our 
‘so-page pamphict, FREE. 


Edward Bisdee 
Would respectfully invite nis old friends 
and customers to call at hic 


AND SEK HIM, 


a model 


“There is no paper published in America 
that so nearly approaches the true journal- 
istic ideal as The CHICAGO RECORD.”’— 
From ‘‘Newspaperdom”’ (New York). 


‘7 have come to the firm conclusion, after 
a long test and after a wide comparison 
with the journals of many cities and coun- 
tries, that The CHICAGO RECORD comes 
as near being the ideal daily journal as we 
are for some time likely to find on these 
mortal shores.’’—Prof. J. T. Hatfield in 
The Evanston (lll.) Index. 


We furnish a year’s sub- 


Sold by newsdealers everywhere and subscriptions 
received by all postmasters. 
CAGO RECORD, 181 Madison-st, 


Address THE CHI- 


N. A. writes: 
was to be the mother of innumerable 
children it would haye no terrors on 
me, so great is my confidence in the 
science of Tokology.” 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: ‘I cannot thank| Mrs. L. “Tf IL knew 1 
God enough for Tokology: by follow- 
ing it I cured myself of local troub- 
les of the worst kind, and dyspepsia 


of seven years’ standing.” 


TOKOLOGY | 


A necessity in every home. 


guide ig-health and 
disease, by ALICE B, 
STOCKHAM, M. D., 
Sample Pages 
ALIOB B. STOCKHAM 


in practice for twenty-five years. 
Best terms for AGENTS, PREPAID 22.75. 
& CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


Ww, J. RDDY, M. D. N. F CHAFEE, M, 


[MEAT MARKET. 


For their supplies in his line. 


DOCTORS 


EDDY & CHAFEE 


SHELBYVILLE, 


ve, thelr undivided attenti 
f Medicineand Surgery im Ati 


HOME MONEY 


=TO LOAN: 
Best Terms 


Any Amount. 
JOHN D. MILLER, | ome 


Shelbyville, Hlinoist - 


He keeps his Shop well-supplied with the 


OHOICEST MEATS 
BEEF! 


‘RESH, DRIED AND CORNED, 
FRESH AND PICKLED. 


They are also prepared te 


TEST THE EYES 
KINDS OF GLASSES, 


fou wil! alwaye find a good selection of Veal, 
Mutton, Shoulders, Sausage, 


BACON, HAMS! 


AND FRESH LARD. 
HIGHEST MARKET PRICE IN 


Oash Paid for Fat Stock 


FUDRS, PELTS, TALLOW, Eto. 


over Momrigh ous’ jews 
"  atore. A 
Onlis Promptly Attended, — 


, 


~~ 


el he neri 


mons. I have read them wi 


Jesus. 
foreign to its character, it V 
physical abstractions of Ath: 


of Plato, have so loaded it w 
hensibilities as to drive into 
time, patience or opportunity 
trappings and to see it in all 
ity. I trust, however, 
private judgment which gave 
will extend its effects to tha’ 
ent volume is, well calculated 


troversy, I have to pray that 


print, and to assure you of my great respect and good 


; 
{ 
| will. 
i 


MontIceLto, Jan. 16, °24, 


I thank you, sir, for the copy you have been so kind 
as to send me of the Rey. Mr. Bancroft’s 


ways rejoice in efforts to restore us to primitive Christian- 
ity, in all the simplicity im which it came from the life of 
Had it never been sophisticated by the subtleties 
of commentators, nor paraphrased into meanings totally 
the religion of the whole civilized world, 


ings of Calvin, tinctured plentifully with the fo rey dreams 


that 


Not wishing to give offence to those who differ from 
me in opinion, nor to be implicated in a theological con- 


eer 


Register of April 23, 1896, nts a si of 
letter by the author of 8, ints of Inde- 


Unitarian ser- 
ith great satisfaction, and al- 


vould at this day have been 
But the meta- 
wnasius, and the maniac ray- 


ith absurdities and incompre- 
infidelity men who had not 
to strip it of it’s meretricious | 
its native simplicity and pur- 

the same free exercise of 
us our political reformation, 
t of religion, which the pres- 
to encourage and promote. 


this letter may not get into 


THOS. JEFFERSON. 


LIQUOR MEN FOR Me- 
KINLEY. 


Love Him for What He has not Done— 
How They Defeat Candidates. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 16.— 
The Recorder, of this city, re- 
cently interviewed Robert J. 
Halle, of Chicago, general secre- 
tary of the National Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ 
on the position of his association 


towards Ex-Goy. McKinley. Mr. 
Halle said: 
**The saloon element in every 


part of the United States favors 
the nomination of William Me- 
Kinley for the presidency of the 
nation, at the hands of the re- 
publican party, This means the 
support of the liquor dealers in 
the district, state undy national 
conventions, and, at the lowest 
calculation, 1,8000,000 votes at 
the polls on election day.’ 


The Recorder says: 


olled: c : ie Dl 


peut among the liquor dailers 


Jand many who ure not members 


of the first class. It hos a mem- 
bership in the United States of 
180,000, and as Mr. Halle ex- 
pressed it, ‘There is not a mein- 
ber of the association who is not 
good for ten votes.” The na- 
tional secretary, as well us the 
state otlicers, talked enthusi: astic- 

ally concerning the Canton man’s 
candidacy, and affirmed over and 
desire to have 


over again their 
him secure the nomination. Their} 
support of Maj. McKinley is not 


due to sentiment, bat is a simple} 
They said! 


question of business. 
that they ‘believe Mr. 
to be friendly 
and it is a standing principle of 


Mchinle By 


the organization to oppose any- | 


body and everybody, who seeks) 
political preferment, who has at} 
any time put himself on record 
as “opposed to the liquor traffic, 
and to an equal extent, is the as- 
sociation loyal to its friends. 
Mr. McKinley has, according to 
Secretary Halle, never placed 
himself in opposition to the liq-| 
uor traffic, and that is the secret | 
of the friendly interest manifested 
in him by the liquor men. 
“McKinley is the only man 
who has showed up so far whom 
we can support,’’ said Mr. Halle. 
‘Fi is not so much what he has 


done as what he has not done, |} 
He has} 


that makes us like him. 
never fay, measures opposed 
to the interests of saloon keepers, 
as Reed, Morton and Allison, the 
other leading candidates, have. 
He is not the pliant tool of a 
boss, as is Morton; he appre- 
ciates the fact that the liquor 
trafie is a great industry and 
respects it accordingly. To a 


certain extent it was through the 


republican party that the Martin 
bill was defeated.”’ 


Referrmg to the attitude of 
the association toward candidates 

_ - for political office, Mr. Halle said: 
; If, for 
ce, Morton was pominated 
the republicans, and a liberal- 


“We act in this way: 


Association of America, 


to their interests | 


on the other hand, the democrats 
should neminate a man like Goy. 
Matthews of Indiana, who signed 
the Nicholson bill after the time 
for signing had expired, and a 
liberal-minded man be nominated 
by the republicans, every energy 
of the liquor dealers would be ex- 
erted to defeat the democrat.’’ 


} 


A Majority of 88 Voting 
Church [embers in, 
Shelbyville. 
| The following appeared in The 
| Union just before our late city 

election : 


' 
} 


THE CHURCH VOTE. 


Sprror UNIon:— 
I have interviewed those in authority 
and present the following table of 
membership in our ten churches and 
the number of voters in each within 
the city limits: 


Members. 


Voters. 
400 5 


| Christian . 
First M. & 
.| Presbyterian - 
Moulton M. E 


» association, n, of ta 


‘The whole number of votes cast at 
the city election last year was 708. 
The additions to the churches this 
{year of voters are nearly 100. Very 
fewof the vetes given by church mem- 
bers are believed to be ‘'For License.” 
Respectfully, 
W. FP. Grumore, 
Pastor of the First M. E. Church. 


And there were no @oubt more 
than 50, at a low estimate, who 
are not members of any church, 
who talked against license. So 
that if every church member had 
shown his colors for anti- 
license candidates there would 
have been at least 88 majority 
against license in Shelbyville. But 
when they came to vote, what 
pcs tise fellows who pray and 
|talk against license and vow they 
are temperance men as 
lyou, what did they do! What 
badid they? We answer, many of 
them either voted for license al- 
dermen or did not vote at all, 
Lehic h of course counts for 
license under the circumstances. 


as good 


For example, in the Fourth Ward 
only license candidates, both 
democrat and republican, were 
nominated, No others were 
voted for. And in that ward 
anti-license talk-ers and pray-ers 
leither stuck to the liquor party 
nominee or consented to the 
wrong. [If all these talk-ers and 
pray-ers hadonly united on an in- 
dependent anti-license candidate, 
they could at least have washed 
their hands of the blood, if not 
elected their man. 

In the Third Ward, where each 
of the two old parties happened 
to nominate anti-license men, the 
liquor league combined on a third 
man, William Warner, and elected 
him, 


Behold, how much wiser are 
the children of this world in their 
generation, than the children of 
light! 
rules in the town, the state and 
the nation, because he rules 
enough church members. 

What do you say to this, breth- 
ren, pastors and evangelists? 


On April 25, Mother Stewart, 


So the liquor Demon] 


Pe ees 


Pest t Singers Pigg Ser a Interdenominational 
aes and Interpartisan. 


To Promote Useful Knowledge, Temperance, 
Social Social Purity, Good Health, Good Citizenship 
and Good Fellowship~ 


~w 


ae: 


BSTABLISHED 1802, For Home, Country and 


Tee Assemblies and Pourth-of- et 

Celebrations have been held yearly $ all Humanity 

since I89l with constantly Increasing = Sa 

Interest, PrTTy) 

LITHIA SPRINGS, 
These Mineral S 4 Sev 
prings are equal to any even 
7 * berg tye for the cure of several t FE h f J I 8 6 
4 ebhronte diseases, ourt (0) u I 2 
LOCATION, f Ys 9 
One mile north of Mid@lesworth Station eeeee 
ibe very nod au) Windsor, ae 
ocal trains on the O. ©. 0, & St . 

] RK. R. stop at Middlesworth Station. Sixth Assembly, 
j Hacks will run to trains during the en- ) 

campment. ¢ ee 

eee  AUSUSE 12-27, 1896. 


ATTRACTIONS TO DATE 


For July 4th, 18096: 


Hon. S. W. Mourron, of Shelbyville, 
Master of Ceremonies. 
Forenoon—Address by Hon. H. 
Afternoon—Con. W. Bain, 
MUSIC—The Allmon Sisters Trio, Salem, Illinois. 
The Bailey Bros. S. 


Ill., 


Gro, of Lexington, Ky. 


V. Drum Corps, Stewardson, Il. 


For the 15 Days Assembly : 


Con. Joun Sopresxt, master of ceremonies for the 15 days. 
Rey. Sam P. Jones, two discourses. 

Joun G. Woo.tuey, two days. 

Mrs. Carrie L. Grout, Vice-Pres. Ill, W.C.T. U., 


Travel) three days, 
Joun P. Sr, Joun, two days. 


Hon, Wu. A. Norrncorr, Head Consul Modern Woodmen of 


America. 
Hon. We. E. Mason, of Chicago, several days. 
Pror. W. M. Pease, Chicago,,Soloist, for the 15 days. 
Miss Cuartorre Prencn, Violinist, a week or more, 
Mrs, Hoven M. Gouaar, two.days. 


several days, 
Rey, Farner: te oad M. JRARY Anes det 


id 
of Ax ‘sty 


Cox, James Freurer, Springfield, i. 


Hon. Harte Jouns ON, Prohibition candidate for Soy eknons 
several days. 


Rey. C. B. Tarte) Viee Present of the Epworth League 


of Tlinois. 
Rey. Apa H. Krpiry, Vaoweeul days. 
Mrs. Eva Munson Sarrn, of Springfield, 


poser and author of ‘*Women in Sacred Song,’’ for the 15 days. 


Miss Eva M. Suonrz, of Chicago, the White Ribbon Artist- 


Reader, for the 15 days. 
Mrs. Ciara ©, 
Lecturer W. C, 2. 
Dr. Wm. X 
National Lecturer for the W. C, 
on ‘How to be Healthy.” 


Others to be announced. 


INFORMATION 


Horrman, Recording Secretary of the N 
, two days. 


Lae 


T. U., will give a series of lectures 


Rey. O. W. Srewart, President Tllinais Christian Hadeaters 


J. Haury, Shelbyville, Il. 


three days 
Pror. Frank R. Roperson, (famous Mlustrated Lectures of || 


Ill., Musical Com-] 


Vational 


- SupputH, of the Alpha Sanitarium, Chicago, and 


About (Lithia Springs Encampment, Aug=- 


ust 12=27, 1806. 


Where is The grounds are about one mile north of Middlesworth 
it ? Station and Postoffice, on the C. C. C. & St. L. R. R., 
about half way between Shelbyville and Windsor, 


Shelby County, [linois. 
Hight trains stop at Middlesworth Station daily. 


Hack for the Springs will meet all trains, 


Accomoda= 
tions. 


There is a Pavilion, 
held; a Feed Yard where teams may be cared for, and 
a Headquarters House. 


seating 1,500, where meetings are 


Meals are served in this house 


to guests of the camp; and to others, at fair rates, when engaged in ad- 


vance, 


There will also be a refreshment stand where meals can be procured 


at reasonable rates. 
cheaply as they wish. 


Those who wish to board themselves can do so as 


Lodging in Tents must be The Managers can only supply 


bedding for their guests 
workers, Bring your own bedding, 
But you can rent cots, or briag bed ticking and use straw, ete. 


engaged in advance. 


No trouble from mosquitoes or flies. 


: No danger of 
People come with colds and go away cured. 


bad colds, 


young—with great benefit. 


‘bus coming out in the morning and returning in the evening, 


The rent of good water-proof tents will cost from $3 to $7, according 


to size, for the 15 days. ; 
- Any other information cheerfully given. | 
Address, ? J.L. DOUTHIT & SON, - 
: eri aed or Spelt ee I. 


and 


Some of the best men and women in the country have camped here 
for ten days, in both wet and dry weather—aged as well as middle-aged and 
Most prefer to camp so, but to those who do 
not, there are hotel and boarding house accommodations in Shelbyville; 


’ 


| 


S Our Best Words Premium 
Subscribers for 1896. — 


«The New Uncle Tom’s Cabin"’ 


- 


AN INDIANA Mat 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THIS POWERFUL AND FAS 
NATING AMERICAN NOVEL. 


LARGE 12M0, 218 PAGES. 


{|“A story that holds the reader's attention from beginning to end.”—CHIC 


HERALD, 


. (“A powerful novel, charmingly written. 
life of modern politics as to seem more like history and biog- 
raphy than romance.”—-CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


{| “ There is not a line of moralizing in it, but it is a faithful, realistic, dramatic, m 


ing recital of events. The scenes of rural 


would not have done discredit to the immortal author of ‘Adam Bede.'”—VOICE 


{| “ It ought to be read in every home in our land. 
same relation to the fight against the saloon that ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ did to the fight against slavery.” —JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


{|‘Its purpose is to purify personal living and correct politics. 
snobler or more needed motive.’—FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


“The description of the old-time ‘ 
vividly our boyhood days and is well worth twice 
the book.” —-HON. ORLANDO M. PAC“aARD. 


“An Indiana [Man’’ (Paper Edition) Free to Ne 
Subscribers to Our Best Words. 


Address all orders to 


J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shelbywvilleg 1 


Ei | 


BRR ERR ETT GT 


L. S. 
Oy 
/SEATIAN. | 


os 


t 
Anyone in need of— 
— aa 


i Wail Paper, 


E Paints, 

i Oils, 

P Drugs 

| #4 Medicines, 

° Toilet Articles, 


° ee Se ee i. 


Brushes, 
‘Combs, 


: 


to : : 


CLOTH $1.00, PAPER 250. 


So true to the real 


life are depicted with a graphic skill thg 


It bears the 


No man could } 


spelling match’ recally 
the cost of 


‘WRIGHT BROS! 
lie A ericulturs 
| 


Implemen 
Delors ! 


Would like ti to sell you a 1 yob'a Bowes 
riaye, Wagon, Steam Bog 
Threshing Outfit, any sort 
Farming Machinery or § 
Bicycle at the 


Lowest Living Pr 


South Morgan st,, - Shelbyy! 


Oan be upper! 
at the lowest prices, isthe the best 
and freshest stovk in Shelbyville. 


ay” ai 
L.S.&J.0.Seaman ‘ 


#27 Call and see them. 4 


SS RE si St nee ee | 


DEARING 
i’ Le SA RM aft 
THE Merchant Tailor, 
For the best fitting, best made, most 
durable and Stylish Garment. 

A complete stock of Gent’s FPurnish- 


ing Goods at 
Lowest = Living = Prices. 


R. E. GUILFORD, 


DEALER IN 
Hardware, 


Pumps, 
Hydrants. 


Plumbing at Reasonable Prices 


Main Street, = Shelbyville 


Wuen IN NEED OF 


-PHOTOS.. 


Picture Frames, Easles, Matts, Cabinet 
Molders, Mailing KEnyelopes, te. ny FO to 


Bryant s Nat 


His Work is Sure to Please You. 


A, OTIS BRYANT, Prop. 
J. A. Bass, Operator, 


STUDIO—Up-stairs, cor, Main and Morgan at, 


Printing. 

Our Brest Worps is now prepared 
to take orders or furnish estimates 
for printing books, pamphlets, sta- 
tionery, hand bills, posters, ete, 
Fine printing at low rates, Any 
work in this line will receive prompt 
attention, 

See Jas, lL. Darby, at the Daily 


Union office, Shelbyville, or address (1a! 


Gro. L. Dournrr, — ? 
en 


we 


4; Dress Goods, 
| 


Staple and Fan: 
Dry Goods, 


Fancy Goods 


A Full Line of Ladies’ and Misses? 


> AO 


ey 


If you want to get ‘a little bet 
article at a little lower price than | 
oe come to 


M. Scarborough 


Shelbyville, Illinois. 


Bntterick’s Patterns always on hand. 


| 


i 
\ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND POEMS 


—0Or— 


ELD JOHN ELLIG 


TRAVELING MINISTER OF THE 
LORD JESUS CHRIST 
FOR OVER SIXTY-ONE YEARS, | 


The last song is finished, the last se, J 
preaches } 
The lust Warning given, the last malles 
reached, 
And the weary pilgrim resteths. 


Price:—Cloth, $1; Paper Cover, 


Would that a thoasand of our re: 
would buy and read this true as life sag 
The money for the book goes to ise 
aged widow who is paon in this world’s, 
though rich in vir 


+ 
.L, Dournrr & £ 
Shelbyvill 


Address, 


or Mrs. ©. D, Ellis, Yellow Springs, mil 


“Dimoth, 
Bronson Murra: 
many others. 
copy, be; 12 coples:% 


TRE Goop BISHOP'S MISTAKES 
& reply to some char oe 
ee ot ed hy) 

tern 

hut a et Hanley, few 


ahi Others have eeikath fee at bt 
appreciation of this discours 
sent by mall for 10 cents, 4 


UAT UNITAR 
and a Ne noe 


ition. 
palin be is a statome) 


mmosatibatey one hi 
fA Cees Bent, 


, 16s OO ade SE a anh ry 
OR mF | : ‘ sf | : ead aera peti x 
“TENTS for Rent at Lithia Springs Assembly at Wholsale Rates till July 25. See Program on page tenting places alr: 


OUR BEST WORDS 


In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in ail things, Charity. 


— ==. = > — 3 : ie 
y | Established 1880. Shelbyville, Illinois, Wednesday, July 15, 1896. Vol. XV. No. 23—New Series. its 
i <= AopDikenceped of Ucn, Take, Mio] Mis’ Deéouora IL, Lake, Tuesday saan : 


Tuesday, Aug. 18, is Mod- 7a 
ern Woodmen Day at —§ | 
Lithia Springs. 


“THE CHORUS OF FAITH.” 


i WILL not quarrel with you about opinions. Only see 

that your heart is right toward God, that you know and 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, that you love your neighbor 
and walk as your Master walked, and I desire no more. 
| am sick of opinions. | am weary to hear them. Give me 
solid and substantial religion; give me a humble, gentle 
lover of God and man, a man full of mercy and good fruits, 
a man laying out himself in the work of faith, the patience 
of hope, the labor of love. Let my soul be with these 
Christians wheresoever they are and whatsoever opinions 
they are of. Whosoever thus doeth the will of my Father 
in heaven, the same is my brother and sister. 

JOHN WESLEY. 


- Our Best Words 


Downey, Miss Eva M. Shontz, and 
« } WITH SIMPLE TRUTH. 


nearly a score of others who are un- 
der contract for Lithia Springs As- 
sembly, see Souvenir Edition of Our 
Best Words for July, 1896, 


Vice-President Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence 
Union of America. 

That address of most thrilling 
eloquence by Mrs. Luke last 
season at the Springs, and her 
Christian manner and spirit, cre- 
ated great interest in her among 
both Catholies and non-Catholics, 
All desire to hear her again and 
know more about her, To grat- 
ify this commendable desire we 
have secured her for this season. 


Ss Sea 


) She ae ‘ 

' PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
i J. L, DOUTHIT & SON. 
{ 
| 


For Home, School, Church 
and State. 


Independent and unseclarian, but neu- 
tral in nothing that concerns human wel- 
fare. 


i With malice foward none and ag 
i 


min yy a for all, with firmness in the right as Go 
) gives us to see the right, LINCOLN. 


ANNA DOWNEY. 


Supt. Evangelistic Work, 
WS WoCs Tau: 


Extriiet from a sketeh in the Watch Tower. 

That Miss Anna Downey, Il- 
linois’ gifted evangelistic super- 
interglent, is earnest, intense, 
radicul, is not sb much the result 
of training as of heredity. 

She 1s of radical ancestry. 
Her great-grandfather, Peter Pel- 
ham, true to his Christian and 
abolition prinerples, treed his nu- 
merous slaves in Viryifia in 1800 
and moved North. Her grand- 
father, 2 radical woinan’s suffrag- 
ist, gave to his half-dozen daugh- 
ters, as well as sous, the best 
college culture obtainable, 

Miss Downey comes from a 
race of educators. Her father, 
Chas. G. Downey, was for six- 
teen years Professor of Chemis- 
try and Mathematics in Asbury, 
(now De Pauw) University. 

With the rich inheritance of 
Ghristian lives sweetly lived by 


TeRMS—so cts a year in 

advance, or 60 cts if not paid 
within the year. Size—six 
4 columns, four pages. 


In response to our request for 
data about her life, Mrs. Lake 
writes at onceso modestly, simply 
and beautifully, that we copy 
without any change: 

My life’s history is such an 
uninteresting one that it seems a 
pity to waste time either in the 
writing or reading anything con- 
cerning it. Iwas born in Kill- 
michael, County Cork, Ireland, 
August 13th, 1849, My father, 
John Kearney, came to this 
country in 1850, and in April, 
1852, my mother followed, bring- 
ing me with her. My father had 
tuken wp a piece of land in Nor- 
thern New York, and here in the 


[eet us do all we can in our day and generation in the 
cause of humanity. Though we differ in faith, thank 
God, there is one platform on which we stand united, and 
that is the platform of charity and benevolence.—CARDINAL 
GIBBON, in address at World’s Parliament of Religion. 


ay” si 

HON. WM. A. NORTHCOT?, 
Head Consul, will speak for the 
good of the order. Everybody will 
want to hear him. 


J, L. DOUTHIT & SON, 
Shelbyville. Ill. 


| made them lay their hands 
in mine and swear 

To break the heathen and 
uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing hu- 
man wrongs, 

To. speak no slandef, no, nor 
listen to it. 

To lead sweet lives in purest 
chastity. —TENNYSON. 


“The Crystals,’* America’s 
National Jubilee Singers 
at Lithia Springs As= 
sembly Aug. 23, 24, 25, 

26 and 27, led by 


ae 


WWE accept the Religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance 

with his teaching, that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.— Extract from Consti- 
tution of the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches, adopted.at Saratoga in September, 1894 


The Universal Prayer, 


To Catholics and Non=| Wesaw a school teacher of 


PatueEr of all, in every age, 


“ti Catholics. this county sucking at a cigarette] ancestors on hoth father’s and] ppm ab be ccs 
} hs ices cet sage the other day. Does our super-| mother’s side, it is not strange a ong put soto Mert ama hd, 
Bir eet n reas eey St Dy: SHR es is =" limagination—I spent the happy, 


that Anna Downey united with 


Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, For Sweet Charity’s Sake. intendent grant certificates to 


On. Thursd i t 13th {such misleaders of our children? 
n Thursday, August loth, penne seo ord ie 

1896, some of the noblest’ Catho- Good for the Catholics of 
lie friends of the nation are com- Effingham. 

ing in the name of ‘‘God and ’ i 
Home and Native Land’ to|> It is laegely due to our Catho- 
meet the people of all sects and|lies that Fftingham has been free 
parties at Lithia Springs. Father |from a house of sin so long until 
James M. Cleary of Minneapolis, |now. The harlot, tried Feb. 
thé. beloved) president of the|!7th, had every Catholic called 


eare-free, innocent days of child- 
hood, Educational advantages 
were few, but a beloved mother’s 
well-stored mind supplied that 
want until in my fourteenth year 
she went home to continue the 
care and guidance by prayer that 
her departure left me so much in 
need of. In 1871 I married, and 
for nine yeurs lived the quiet re- 
tiring life of the wife who fi 
in her home, husband and 
iP, unt 
Aen her wordy In, ‘a : 


¥ 


the church at seven years of age 
and has beeu a devoted ‘child of 
a king’’ almost all her life. 

At fourteen she commenced 
tenching music and thereby ob- 
tained the means to complete a 
thorough college course, graduat- 
ing from the De Pauw University 
in 1877, and receiving the degree 
A. M.in 1880. In this year she 
enjoyed a tour through Europe. 
iss Downey was for four 
Mi Yané, yedrs Eatessnt of Mathemptie 

eaten, # 


pa i 


Or warns me not to do, 
/\This teach me, more than hel] to shun, 
‘That more than heaven pursue. 


the better way. 


feel another's woe, 
YR fault T see; 
“others show, 
wy me, 


GEO, A, GORBEL, 
Of Philadelphia, Seeretary of the 
National Junior Prohibition League, 
s}and editor of <The Junior,” 
“Gov. St, John sxid The Crystals 
© the best, eutertsinment ‘of any 
p> efad) heard, this. year 4 


iguais Ea 


it : @ thing Mah 

ai hy, Paik wees cade ines “any e chvareny "ah, ‘ 
: t ; Lic ew Day ‘mene | Fen Nea Cay halts. fiver wing *}daughier. During the yew. ¥ 
nen. ory Of the it good work for Better go to Lithia Springs er whose Caron ‘ene entry Foliew ea of loneliness, Rearialldad 


ing the four years of her college 
course, said to her one day, ‘*You 
will make your livelihood on the 
leeture platform.’’ Very earn- 
estly she said to herself, ‘‘Never! 
unless some great theme takes 
possession of my soul.”’ 

But the call eame. Prophecy 
and condition were both fulfilled 
and ‘obedient to the heavenly 
vision’’ she resigned a lucrative 
position with flattering prospects 
of honor and preferment to enter 
the eyangelistic field in 1885, 
since which time she has worked 
largely in the M. E. church in 
many states and the seal of God’s 
approval has been the salyation 
of many souls. For nine months 
she was pastor of the M, E. 
church at Kewanee, IIl., the 
broken health of the regular pas- 
tor requiring relief. Always in- 
terested in theological study she 
completed the course in’ De Panw 
Theological School in 1893, and 
received the degree Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology. The same 
year the Illinois W. C. T. U. 
called her to take eharge of its 
evangelistic department work, 
and in 1894 the National enrolled 
her among chosen evangelists. 

She was one of Illinois’ chosen 
delegates to the World’s W. C. 
T. U. convention in London last 
year. 

Of her work in Ilinois we need 
not speak. Her name has be- 
come « household word in many 
homes to which she has brought 
blessing. One hundred eyangel- 
istic conferences held, 425  ser- 
mons and addresses, besides Pen- 
tacostal and other services not a 
few, is the record of her work in 
Illinois for a single year. Of 
course her life is crowded, but it 
is crowned as well by Him who 
rewards service ‘In His Name.”* 

Miss Downey will preach at 
Lithia Springs Assembly Sunday, 
August 16, at 10:20 a, m, 


the intel 
or in any chur 


A Assembly. 

Two young ladies’ on the 
streets of Shelbyville. 

First young lady: ‘Look! 
See that nicely dressed young 
man going in at the back door of 
’s saloon.’’ 

Second young lady: **O that’s 
nothing. I see him go in there 
nearly every day.”’ 

And that nice young man is 
waiting on a nice young lady who 
bids fair to have a drunken hus- 
band some day. 

Next Sunday that nice young 
man may be taking some young 
lady a riding about Sunday school 
or church time. 

Next scene: A wedding. 

And next; ———_—______ 
both wish there hadn’t been any 
wedding. ; 


the teutipenries reform hy that 
saintly many tk 
Ny nN ) For humanity's sake and the 
si het ehaes cause of good neighborhood and 
98 Lorp, take the pride out of | kindly feeling between fellow 
humility; give us no more daily} citizens, it is earnestly hoped 
grace than we use up; make us to/that all Catholics and Protest- 
*)) live all that we pray; help us to give}ants, and all non-Catholics in 
| till it hurts; make our age wiser than| this region will rally to welcome 
our youth, and answer our prayers those distinguished orators on 


i - ¥ the above date. 
hy oeramlied se marie All Christian people and all 
we ask wisely. 


; temperance reformers will do 
RE seat adel DD. Thonor to themselves and their 


Beer Drinking_-« Lowest Form| Cause by coming out to hear 
; of Inebriety.”” Father Cleary and Mrs. Lake in 


; PA REN ee behalf of tempted and suffer- 
Bee drinking in Sie eat be ing humanity. This | is one 
duces the yery lowest form of inebri- Sure LO Bat ee | angen geet 
ety, closely allied to criminal msan- judice that) haa) too, tong en 
ity. ‘The most dangerous class of divided those who ought to be 
tramps and ruffians in our large cities} United for country and mankind, 
ave beer-drinkers.’ ”"—Hx. For the good name of old 

It is no wonder that the daily press Shelby as well as for sweet 
teems with such fearful records of charity s sake, we beg for these 
Rey ica tha “aatiow al li¢enwed good Catholic friends a Jarge and 
dramshops are manufacturing such ane che hee a ee 
fe ect. “amen : BiH that nothing may be said or done 
Ane orutahized, and ready tor deecs| or left undone, that-can be inter- 
that a half-crazed brain may suggest. | preted as prompted by prejudice 
to our Catholie neighbors. For 
this reason we shall deplore the 
getting up of any other nieetings 
by non-Catholies or Protestants 
in the vicinity on that special 
day. Such mectmgs’ would be 
interpreted as hatred to Catho- 
PMB R Aa habite’.ce’ far csome lies. Of course some other meet- 

© hief a ; Deane ings in the county may be neces- 
andved tines) Miofeilina: the coat Figs eee esti ers 8. Fee 
ea dent an a tha wholeiitaitl ; Be for evident gospel reasons we 

, sy for fift q ry would sooner such meetings should 
the Assembiy for fifteen days. | he held any other day than on 

: Sean Father Mathew Day. That is the 

|The Greatest in lilinois day above all athard for every- 
_ Outside the World’s | poay in this vicinity to show 

‘ Parliament of Re= themselves broad minded, great 
ligion. hearted and courteous and hos- 


and 2 struggle for the support of 
my little ones, 1 was brought face 
to face with the sad realities of 
that world which heretofore had 
appeared so fair, beautiful and 
peaceful. TI learned then of the 
great competitive strife of labor, 
as well as the many agencies that 
militate against the laborer’s in- 
terest and advancement, promin- 
ent among them being the rum 
tratlic. ‘To engage in a peaceful, 
edueational Christian crusade 
against it and its terrible ravages 
seemed fo me quite natural, right 
and just. In 1890 [was married 
to Mr. O. R. Lake, who counsels, 
encourages and inspires me to 
give of whatever ability, strength 
and time is ut my disposal to the 
advancement of the temperance 
cause. Thus I am yours, for write nie 3 
Heaven, Home and Country, fen t air cx tee : 
Leonora M. Laxr. | kind in this country, There will 
be scores within reach of Lithia 
Springs who when it is too late 
will regret not hearing and see- 
ing these splendid lectures. 
A FEW OF THE MANY HIGH ENDORSE- 
' MENTS, 
The large audience immensely pleas- 
ed, applause hearty and frequent.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 

Unique, excellently gees ah he 
will be welcomed again,—N. Y, Mail 
and Pxpress. 
vest ever seen here.—Buflalo é 
(N. Y.) Express, = 
Most beautiful views.—Cleveland co 
(O;) Leedae, ~ 


By the great trayeler, Frank 
R. Roberson. These lectures are 
without doubt the best of the 


Miss Eva Shontz in Pittsburg. 


The following is from the Pittsburg 
Commercial-Gazette (one of the great 
dailies): 

Miss Eva Marshall Shontz, knowo 
throughout the United States as a 
dramatic reader of surpassing power, 
will appear this evening and to-wor- 
row evening in the Seventh United 
Presbyterian church, WForty-fourth 
street, of which Rev. Dr. J. D. Sands 
is pastor. Miss Shontz bas the in- 
dorsement of the press throughout 
the country and the persona! indorse- 
ment of scores of such distinguished 
rsons as Hon, John A. Bingham, s entertainments have not been 
pie Reid, Dr. James Hedley, Miss | excelled here.—St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
Vrances E. Willard and Helen M. | 0crat. s 
Barker of the buard of managers of} He thrilled his audience, 4 rare 
the World’s fair, treat.—Nashville (Tenn,) American, 
creole ees Spd es Christian Adyocate. — 

‘inest views I have everseen, Lee | 

Better have Gone to Lith= ture high! entertaining, etive. 

—Bishop Newman. I 

ia Springs and Taken Iwas pleased and instracyed.— Bish. ; 

op J. M. en. seen, s" 

Along His Family, Has léctured hefore and ts endorsed 

You have got to pay the bill some | by Tumery CHaurauqua 
time—you have! I tell*jou a fact : Pa terap pan rs hag NE 

I know a Methodist steward, and esi s will 
know him personally~and well, who 1 vated aud 
pud one hundred” dollars to his parts. They 


They Say They Can’t Af- 
ford It. 


: Now and then you will find 
)” persons who say they can’t af- 
ford the cost at Lithia Springs, 
who at the same time are spend- 


OL. JAMES FELTER 
Of Opringfield, 1. He is the best 
and most widely known prohibition 
orator of the state, He needs no 
commendation to the great majority 
of our readers. He and his most 
helpful wife will be at the Assembly. 


Rey. Sam P. Jones wants 
Help to Raise His 

: Children. 

Twas preaching one day in my 
owa town at the tabernacle, and [ 
said in my sermon, ‘I want every 
parent in my town to pitch in and 
help me raise my children!’ and they 
looked back at me, as muchas to 
say, ‘How can we help you?’ And 
then [ said, ‘All you parents pitch 
in and raise your own children right 
and then my children can’t get into jast. 
bad company and be led off.” ; 


State of Illinois, 
outside of the World’s Parliament 1 feel that’ Mr. Woolley's speech 
religion at Chicago, such an crowned the whole encampment with 

and yariety of talent as is|glory. The whole eleven days was 
ised in the fifteen days’ As-]an enchantment, but this one last 
ly at Lithia Springs Park, | hour was the most fascinating of all. 
maSOD. {—One of the Campers for 1895, 


N 


——: 


nos, as second class mail matter, 


How sure it ts, 
word, jnstant- 


7 
‘Phat, it we say a true 


- . “We feat ‘tis God’s, not ours, and pass 
iton 
As breat.at sacrament. 

—Mrs. Browning in Aurora Leigh. 
pe 

Our duty is to enter on the consid 
tion of ao subject with a sincere desire 
to learn the truth, and to renounce what- 
ever error we may have imbibed.— Will- 
iam Ellery Channing. 
~ Gro. L. Dourarr is the Business 
Manager and editor of the partizan 
part of Our Best Words. All mat- 


ters of that kind are referred to him, 


Prejudice is breaking. 


_—_ 


The people are combining for re- 
form.’ 


In the year of our Lord 1900, the 


saloon uiust go. Let everybody get 
ready. 
Hold! If you are at all in doubt, 


you better not decide how you will 
yote till yon hear all sides at Lithia 
Springs Assembly, All sides will 
be presented there, fairly and fully; 
that is, if the managers can bring it 


to pass. 


Hayn’t Got [loney, But 
Want to Work for 
Season Tickets. 


“Tm a poor man with « large fam- 
ily and Twant a chance to work for 
season tickets for us all to attend 
your camp meeting at the Springs. 
I know you are not making anything 
at it, and itis doing the neighbor- 
hood a great deal of good. I want 
to goand pay my way and help you 
out all I can.” 

That is what a hard working man 
who lives a few miles from the 
Springs said to us the other day ; 
several others have come tous with 
similar words, We are only sorry we 
have not the work for « thousand 
such people, It is such willing 
workers and friends that have cause 
as ap up the meeting. foppe , 

Bin hem 
Ris ue BAK ty 
7 : 
pi te SaSier. 


A 


i se » : 

What is the Matter? 
One dram shop in one day will 
as a rule make more clear money 
for the keeper than the managers 
of Lithia Springs have realized 
for tive years. A fact, And 
feature is that 


It was Shelbyville License 
Liquor that Did it. 


Did what? Why filled a public 


well with Paris green, if the one 
aceused is guilty. Would that 
he were not guilty of that dread- 
ful crime, though be was notor- 
iously drunk and—, God knows 
the rest. 

And that boy who is in jail 
awaiting verdict for stabbing so 
terribly our sober night police- 
man—that boy is peaceable and 
orderly except for liquor. 

And those converts in last win- 
ter’s revivals were no doubt sin- 
eere and would not have falien 
but for the liquor. 

These are recent cases before 
our eyes. But alas! alas! the 
half has not been told. And yet 
you wil] hear some of those same 
poor fellows say they would like 
to attend the meetings at Lithia 
Springs but they can’t afford it; 
while the sad fact is they do af- 
ford*to give to the Devila hun- 
dred times as much as would give 
them and their families fifteen 
days at Lithia Springs Assembly 
and all the good that might re- 


sult therefrom. - 
Economy With a Ven- 
geance. 
. Listen! and you may hear 


he some person say that he can’t 
_* + afford to pay the gate fee at 

* Lithia Springs Assembly—ean’t 
afford, for instance, to hear Dr. 


and yet that same person will 
afford, before the year is out, to 


some 
make him 


oti 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
Concerning Lithia Springs 


Dear Brorarr Dovruir: 


cheap at Lithia Springs. 
to charge for picnic parties, ete., 
and you ought to charge more for 
rent of tents and more for such a 
costly program as that 16 days’ as- 
sembly. 
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lilustrious Examples in Church Going. | Stick This on Your Hat or Bonnet. 


. ag a Nec for erueer ne and lf you would gain respect for your 
ay following bis nomination, al- 

though beset by visitors, he persisted oe “aed Sereces 2 aad 
in going with his wife and mother to | 2Y “e paper that stands by your p) 
chureh, inviting the visitors to go | Ctiples. 
also.—Souvenir Edition O, B. W. 

And we have every reason to believe 
that each one of the three other nom- 
inees for president of these United 
States would under like circumstances 
set the same good example of Major 
McKinley. Levering, the prohibition 
nominee, is a Sunday Schoo! Superin- 
tendent, and always there. Bentley, 
the Nationalist, isa Baptist preacher 
und pastor: and Bryan, the democrat, 
has been a worthy member of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church 
from boyhood, g 

And so would every one of the nom- 
inees for vice-president, with perhaps 
a single exception. 

We hardly believe one of these illus- 
trious men would desert his post or 
pastor on Sunday and stay at home to 
entertain visitors, feast and have the 
Sunday headache. Not much. 


Park. 


Observe These sod at Lithia Springs 


You are trying to run things too 
You ought 


1—Hitch horses to racks—never to 
to trees nor fences, 

2—Please don’t smoke about Springs 
Tabernacle. 

38—Treat kindly the birds and squir- 
rels on theseegrounds. 

4+—Engage in oo fun that is not fun 
for both sides. 


It is worth the price of 
the gate fee just to be allowed the 
freedom of 40 acres to rest and play 
in, and drink that spring water, for 
that length of time. You never will 
make expenses at your present low 
rates, Your friend, 


He Never Smoked, Chewed or 
Drank. 


Our children and Cawdell Herrick 
grew up in homes only separated bya 
street. They were playfellows and 
schoolmates. Of course our hearts 
swell with neighborly pride and glad- 
ness when we learn that OCawdell not 
only won the scholarship over hun- 
dreds of competitors in the venerable 


EDITOR'S REPLY TO ABOVE, 

We frequently receive such pro- 
tests as the above from intelligent 
friends who have at heart our work, 
and who know something about the 
cost of keeping open a forty acre lot 


with valuable springs tor the public, 
But we have persisted in this losing 
for six have 


business years and 


meantime spent several hundred 
dollars to improve the springs and 
the grounds, living in hopes of being 
able by collecting gate fees on oc- 


easional days to permanently estab- 


lish it as a public park for the 
pleasure, health and benefit of all 
people. We have purposely kept 


the rates low—much lower than any 
other similar assembly at watering 
places so far as we know—because 
we want all people, even the poorest, 
And it’ will 


be our joy to continue to keep the 


to share the benefits. 


low rates, and the park free to the 
public, if we can do so and keep out 
of debt, 
experiences as this last 4th of July 


However, a few more such 
will necessitate a change. We were 


on the eve of making the change 
last year, but at the earnest entreaty 
of many friends and co-workers, we 
ventured to try it one more 


season. So far, despite the damper 


have 


Shelby county boys, pastor of the M. 
BE. church, Kansas, Lll., and president 


If all citizens follow the example of 


those whom they support for the 
highest offices this year, there will be 
a glorious revival in church and Sun- 
day School work. 


Amen! 


Editor’s Table Talk. 


Rey. Robt. C. Douthit and wife and 


little daughter Allison of Baraboo, 
Wis., are now in Shelbyville assisting 
in preparations for August Assembly. 


Rey. John S. Cook, a most excellent 


man, president of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Lilinois, has been 
invited to attend the assembly and 
has expressed his purpose to do so if 
possible. 


A note from Rev. David Gay tells 


us that he started for Lithia Springs 
for the 4th of July and fell sick on the 
Way, so that he must lay abed all day. 
A first class excuse for not being 
there. 


May he soon recover! 


It was religious bigotry, combined 


with partisan prejudice and ignorance, 
that crucified the most righteous Re- 
former that ever God sent on errands 
of mercy. 
have opposed every just cause and 
persecuted all the true prophets and 
reformers’since the world began. 


And the same ‘evil spirits 


Rev, J.S. Tull, one of our esteemed 


Univerity of Old Virginia, but he has 
now graduated with honor in a class 
of 125 and received the appointment 
of professorship lo one of its depart- 
ments. All Shelbyville congratulates 
this honored son of total abstinent 
habits aod noble character. 


Be Sure and Come on Father Mathew 
Day. 

On the day of August, 18%, that the 
Catholic brothers, Revs. J. W. and 
Donat Crowe gave addresses at Lithia 
Springs, the following pastors of 
Catholic parishes were also present 
with a large number of their church 
people of this vicinity: P. A, Lyons, 
Nokomis; Thomas Butler, Neoga; 
Dean Stick, Pana; J. V. Martin, Ar- 
cola; Costello, Mattoon; J. R. Ma- 
honey, Shelbyville; Wm. Futterer, 
Washington University, D. C. 

May we not hope that a larger num- 
ber of Catholic friends than ever will 
greet Father Cleary, Mrs. Lake and 
others on Thursday, August 13? 

Don’t forget the day, and Tally all. 


W. Xavier Sudduth, A.!1., [1.D., 
F.R. M. S. 


Dr. Sudduth is now lecturer on 
Psycho-Therapeutics and director of 


of the Epworth League of the Mat- 
toon district, promises to be at the 
assembly on Young People’s Day, and 
bring all he can with him. He will 
give a brief address on ‘Personal 
Consecration and Work.” 


“Phe Shelby ville Unidn has recently 
added to its outfit two new presses 


the Psycho-Physical labratory of the 
Post Graduate Medical School of 
Chicago; also National lecturer co 
Narcotics for the W. C. T. U, 

if you want to save doctor bills, 


on July 4th, we feel encouraged. 
Many have said tous: ‘Cheer up, 
we will help you out at the August 
Assembly.” And the number of 
kickers and growlers are very few— 
fact, scarcely any. The tide of 


| Brom the Nally Waion, J 


Sudduth’s lectures on health— 


pay ten times as much for quack 


wt lee Pee 
| Sse Mate 


yaad hgh ti 
settle the question as to whether the 
park shall remain open, free to all 
yisitors and the annual assembly a 
permanent institution. 

To this end we are doing our best, 
and trust our friends to do a royal 


part. 


Party Bolts, If and If. 

The biggest bolt of all, and the one 
that strikes deepest into old party 
lines, is the quiet bolt of the single 
national 


standard Democrats at the 
last week in 
which nominated Wm. J. 

Nebraska, a Southern Lllinois boy, 


convention Chieago 


Bryan of 


for President. 

If the Populists who convene in 
|} St. Louis soon endorse that nomina- 
tion, as they certainly will; and if 
the bolting Republicans, led by Mr. 
Teller, give Mr. Bryan their support; 
and if a good many Prohibitiionists 
conclude to improve this great oppor- 
tunity to help strike down forever 
| what they consider a greatand grow- 


ing national wrong that 1s an ally 
and only seeond to the liquor traffic 
itself—if all these forces should 
combine, there would be the greatest 
civil revolution next November that 
this country has known since the 
war. 

«Just help us for this time to set- 
tle this dominant finance issue and 
then we will help you settle the liq- 
uor question.” 

That isthe way many free silver 
or double standard men among Re- 
publicans, Democrats and Populists 
are talking now to Prohibitionists; 
and such talk to those who are in 
strong sympathy with the policy of 
Bland, Altgeld, Teller and Bryan, is 
very tempting, to say the least. We 


do not know what may happen. But 


we do know the mass of the people 
in this country feel greatly oppressed 
financially, and they are now ready 
if they see hope of relief, to break 
life long party ties and combine 


stands fora monied platocracy as 
the masses, 


and other material 
f tk. 


with men of any and all parties 
travelling | to defeat party that they believe 
worse, 


| 


for doing /first 
have good work: 


democratic nominee for president, 
had a publie debate last month which 
drew an immense crowd and was in- 
tensely interesting: and so will be the 
debate at Lithia Springs between ex- 
Governor St. John and ex-congress- 
man Mason. 


The managers feel under special ob- 
ligations to several newspapers (here- 
after to be mentioned) in and out of 
Shelby county for generous notice of 
the meetings at Lithia Springs. If 
the present management ever succeeds 
in making Lithia Springs Park self- 
supporting, the editors who have thus 
kindly co-operated in this enterprise 
for the public welfare, shall not go 
unrewarded. 


Judge Samuel W. Moulton jis in 
Chicago this week to read a pauper be- 
fore the Illinois Bar Association. 
Well, it was enough for a man of his 
years to go to Lithia Springs on that 
stormy 4th of July and preside so gra- 
ciously, and— do more to help us out 
than we may tell now. That was 
enough. But now again he goes a 
journey to contribute from his active 
brain to the law literature of the 
state in whose interest he has wrought 
for over half acentury. And he has 
had a most worthy helpmate to inspire 
him all these years. 


A late number of the ‘‘Banner of 
Gold,” published at Chicago, has a 
full-page fine likeness of Goy. Altgeld 
with a report of a speech by him to 
which he commends the Keeley cure 
as one of the great discoveries. Mrs 
Leonora M. Lake and Eva Munson 
Smith also gave eloquent addresses on 
the same platform with our Illinois 
Governor. We have been led to hope 
that the Governor would be present at 
the beginning of our assembly, but 
lately his private secretary writes 
that His Excellency may not be able 
to be present. 


Mrs. Ida M. Cole, of Philadelphia, 
will take part in the meetings at 
Lithia Springs on Saturday and Sun- 
day, August 15 and 16. Mrs. Cole 
holds'a high place {n the esteem and 
love of White Ribboners and Good 
Templars. She Isalso Nat’! Secretary 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary Keeley 
League. Her husband, Rey. H. M. 
Cole, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Dwight, Lil., is also highly 
commended as a lecturer on scientific 
temperance and literary subjects 


the assembly. Also Col, N. A, Reed, 


Gold.” 


Coming Events. 


Shelby County Fair, September J, 2, 
3,4 and 5. 


Shelby Caunty Sunday School con- 


vention at Ash Grove church, August 
4 and 5. 

Shelby County ‘Peachers’ Institute, 
Shelbyville, July 13 to August7. G. 
P. Randle, of Litchfield; J. E. Bryan, 
of Danville, and F, D. Jordan, of 
Shelbyville, instructors. 


He promises to be with his wife at 


of Chicago, the editor of that bright 
and popular monthly, “Banner of 


May the Divine Giver of all good 
here and hereafter, remember you in 
richest blessings. May all your hopes 
be realized in this and the world to 
come, May your labor here produce 
for your fellow-beings a rich harvest 
and repay you in the joys of the life 
everlasting. 

I so often wish I could find a min- 
utes’ time to write a word tomy 
brethren {n the temperance work 
through the columns of your paper. 
But, ob dear, my life issuch a busy 
one that every hour presents to me 
more work than I cau do in two. Re- 
member me in love to all members of 
your household. In the sisterhood of 
a common cause, your friend and 
sister, Lronora M. Lake. 


Chas. w. Jerome Long Ago and 
Now. 


it reads like our happiest memories 
of over forty years ago. That reportin 
the ‘Bedford County Times,” June 
19th, 1896, of the closing exercises at 
Dixon Academy, Shelbyville, Tenn., 
Charles W. Jerome, A. M., principal, 

It was forty-two years ago that the 
“Okaw Patriot,” then edited by 
(Judge) Antbony Thornton, contained 
a kindly notice of the closing exer- 
cises of Sheiby Academy of this 1l- 
linois Shelbyville, Chas. W. Jer- 
ome, A. M., Principal. Of the 20 per- 
sons whose names appear on that pro- 
gram, August 3rd, 1854, only eight, so 
far us ye editor knows, remain on 
earth, namely; Frank W. Penwell, 
an attorney of Danville, Ill.; Esther 
Guilford, (now the widow Dayis) of 
Pana, Iil.; George R. Wendling, ora- 
tor, Washington, D.C.; and Bayliss 
M. Davis, Miss Ione Gregory, Miss 
Nancy M. Smith (uow wife of Hon. 
Geo, D. Chafee)and Jasper L. Douthit 
of Shelbyville, Il. 

As we think of that Thursday even- 
ingin August, forty-bwo years ago, 
when the heart beat quicker as we 
first escorted home a sweetheart after 
giving our first declamation—the 
closing one—subject: ‘‘Perseverance;” 
—and, by the way, this was a selection 
from “Hopes and Helps for the 
Young,” by Rev, G. S. Weaver, a be- 
loved Universalist minister still living 
and writing words of hope and help— 
when we think of that August even- 
ing so long, long ago, it seems like a 
sweet but troubled dream of child- 
hood. And so many of us still alive! 
Judge Thornton, Principal Jerome, 
Robt. M. Bell and vhe rest! And 
most of these will be at our August 
Assembly this year,.thank heaven! 
Yes, the dear principal of long ago 
avd of now, bas been cordially invited 


and—well, let each of his old pupils 
invite him also. Maybe that will 
bring him. 5 

The “Bedford County Times”(‘Tenn) 
in the report before us concludes 
thus: 


“The patrons of Dixon Academy are 
delighted with Prof. Jerome as prio- 
cipal, He isso thorough In bis work 
and exerts such a splendid moral in- 
fluence over his school that both 
pupils and patrons feel that he has no 
superior as a teacher and asa mncdel 
Christian gentleman.” 


Two Great Orators. 

That electric speech that won Mr, 
Bryan the nomination for President 
before the ‘Democratie convention, 
had two high merits for the oeeasion, 
namely; (1) Clearness, so that any- 
body could understand it; and (2), 
Courtesy, so that no one could take 
But the speech 
of greatest dignity and power, if pot 


personal offense. 
80 popular, was given by Senator 
Teller before the Republican conven- 


tion in St. Louis, ‘That speech drew 
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applause and expressions of high 
respect from Senator eller’s most 
ultra political opponents, 

We hope our American youth will 
as models. But 
after all, it was the man behind the 


take such orators 


orator that made the ,speech so im- 


pressive, Character speaks louder 


than words, 

It may be well to bear in mind that 
these manly orators, Teller and Bry- 
an, who have by their high character 
compelled respect of men of all par- 
ties, are total abstainers from to- 
bacco and alcohol; no foul or profane 
their lips; they are 
exemplary Christians, And their 
wives are earnest workers 
White Ribbon army, They ought 
to he good men and patriots. 

For more about the two Pro- 
hibition platforms and candi- 
dates, and our position, see our 
next number of Our. Brst 
Worps. 


words stain 


in the 


Tribute to Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
iy, 13. 


In th 


against a giant, national sin when to 
speak was to be cursed and maligned, 
She was the most widely known of 
American women. Indeed, with per- 
haps the exception of a small group of 
men—Washington, Lincoln, Grant— 
this woman was the most widely 
known of all persons in America. Nu 
story in this century has been read by 
so many persons in the world as Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Oabin,” It 
preached against slavery in every civ- 
ilized language more than all the pul- 
pits. I have heard it said that Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin was played and moved 
crowds to tears in the theatre before 
it was preached from a great many 
pulpits; and the reading of it and 
seeing 1t played turned people against 
slavery in spite of themselves. Kven 
Rufus Choate, one of the greatest 
lawyers and politicians of his day, 
confessed that the reading of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin brought tears to his 
eyes, and he disgustedly added: ‘It 
will make a million abolitionists be- 
sides the ruff-scuff we have already.’ 

“That book of Mrs. Stowe’s, read 
with tear, read in groups, and con- 
yulsing to sobs and lamentations 
those who heard, was mightier than 
courts, presidents and congresses. 

“This woman whom great stutes- 
men of the North and South called a 
fanatic, in the outcome wrought their 
humiliation, 

“Let us not forget also that this 
story of such great power for the pull- 
ing dowo of the bulwark of a great 
sin, came from achild of the church, 
as all yreat reformers have come, It 
was her great moral and religious en- 
thusiasm that wrought a work that 
giant intellect could not do. 

‘Mrs. Stowe was inspired of God to 
write that story as surely as Isaiah to 
write his soul-kindling prophecies or 
David the Twenty-third Psalm. Once 
when Mrs, Stowe wasspoken to as the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin she re- 
plied, ‘God wrote it, not 1.’ One 
Sunday at communion, portions of the 
work burst upoo her with such vivid- 
| ness that she was deeply affected, and 
hurried home and wrote out one of 
the most tender chapters and read it 
to the family and all wept together, 
1t is no wonder that a work born of 
such consecration and “inspiration 
should cause people to weep as they 
read it, as Rubert Collyer tells us that 
hesatup aod wept all night as he 
first read the story through.” 
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Bryant's - Stud, 


Tis Work Is Sure to Please You. 


A. OTIs BRYANT, Prop. 
- J, A. BABB, Operator. 


STUDIO—Up-stairs, cor. Main and Morgan st. 
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National Party Ticket. 
mit NATIONAL. 
For President, 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
or Nebraska. 


For Vice-President, 
JAMES H, SOUTHGATE, 
of North Carolina. 


National Chairman, 
L. B. Logan, of Canton, Ohio. 


Platform. 


The National party, recognizing God 
as the author of all just power in 
goverament, presents the following 
declaration of principles, which it 
pledges itself to enact into effective 
evislation when given the power to 
do 80. 

The suppression of the manufac- 
and salé, importation, exporta- 
transportation of intoxicat- 
brs fur beverage purposes. We 
ct wl plans for regulating 
sing with this trafic, 
plans be calla uate 
1 or hic 
for asdion 


ar 


"land national le 


should be based upon, 
Miability and integrity of 
It should be a full legal 
r all debts, public and pri- 
hd shovld be of sutlicient vol- 

to meet the demands of the legit- 
mate business interest of the country. 
or the purpose of honestly liquidat- 
ing our outstanding coin obligations, 
we favor the free and unlimited coia- 
aye of both silver and gold at the 
Iratin of 16 to 1, without consultiog 
any other nation. 


4. Land is the common heritage of 
the peuple and should be preserved 
from monopoly and speculation. All 
unearned grants of land, subject to 
ferfeiture, should be reclaimetl by the 
government, and no portion of the 
publi¢ domain should hereafter be 
granted except to % tual settlers, con- 
tinuous use being essential to tenure. 


5. Railroads, telegraph and. other 
natura! monopolies should be owned 
and operated by the government, giv- 
ing to the people the benefit of service 
at actual cost. 

&. The national constitution should 
be so amended as to allow the national 
revenues to be raised by equitable ad- 
justment of taxation on the proper- 
ties and incomes of the people, and 
jmportation duties should be levied 
as @ means of securing equitable com- 
mercial relations with other nations. 


7. The contract convict labor sys- 

tem through which spegplators are 

\ enriched at the expense of the State‘ 
should be abolished. 


8. Allcitizens should be {protected 
by law in their rigbt to one day of rest 
in seven, without oppressing any who 
conscientiously observejany other thah 
) the first day of the week. 


9, The American public schools, 
taught in the Woglish language,should 
be waintained, and no public fund 
should be appropriated fur sectarian 
institutions. 

10, The president, vice-president. 
and United States senators should be 
elected by direct vote of the people. 


Prohibition Party Ticket. 
NATIONAL, 
For President, 
JOSHUA P. LEVERING, 
of Maryland. 
Yor Vice-President, 
HALE JOHNSON, 
of Illinois. 
National Chairman, 
Samuel Dickie, of Albion, Mich. 


Platform. 

We, the members of the Prohibition 
party in national convention assem- 
bled, renewing our declaration of al- 
legiance to Almighty God as the right 
ful ruler of the universe, lay down the 
following as our declaration of polit- 
ical purpose : 

The Prohibition party sin «national 
convention assembled declares its firm 
conviction that the manufacture, ex- 
portation, importation and sale of al- 
coholic beverages has prodaced such 
social, commercial, »ndustrial and po- 
litical wrongs and is now threatening 
the perpetuity of all our social and 
political {astitutions that the suppres- 
sion of the sante-by a matronal party 
organized ther@foris the greatest ob- 
ject to be accomplished by, the voters 

dad ee such impor 
ot nigh ou) in he 
rl OIC 
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Therefore, 
favor the legal/ prohibition by state, 
slatiou, of the manu- 
facture, importation, exportation, in- 
ter-state nkportation and sale of 
alcoholic rages; that we declare 
our purpose to organize and unite all} 
the friends of prohibition into one 
party, and in order to accomplish this 
end we deem it but right to leave 
every probibitionist the freedom of 


sa] questions, and trust our represen- 
tatives to legislate upon other politi- 
cal questions as the changes occasion- 
ed by prohibition and the welfare of 
the whole people shall demand. 


HEALTH FOODS 


At Lithia Springs Assem- 
bly as well as at the 
White House. 

The sanitariam of our good phys- 
ician, Dr. J. H. Kellogg of Battle 
Creek, Mich., seems to be capturing 
the country in the of health 
It was but a few years ago 


way 
foods. 
that we were considered cranky be- 
cause we insisted on dieting upon 
the foods prepared at this sanitar- 
ium. 
healthy on those foods for nearly a 


Our family has lived and kept 


score of years, Some of our neigh- 
bors have tasted the same and 
wanted more and more. Now we 
read the following in ‘‘Good Health,” 
Dr, Kellogg's valuable monthly: 
“Oleveland approved the bill of fare, 


ped 
| method of instruction dues not prevail 


his convictions upon all other politi- |}, 
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Physiology in School Without a 


Teacher. 


“The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwell- 
ing,” by Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 
author of ““Peaching Truth,” ‘Child 


Confidence Rewarded,” ‘‘Almost a 
Man,” etc. Wood-Allen Publishing 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 275 pages 


with index, 

This is a most valuable book. It 
makes the study of physiology inter- 
} esting as romance. Itis suitable for 
| a text book in schools or for pleasant 
| home reading. 

It is rumored that some teachers in 
schools where the law requires scien- 
tifle instruction about alcohol and 
narcotics do not hear any recitations 
lor give instruction in physiology. 
They merely let certain pupils read 
the text book, and so slight the most 
important study in our common 
schools. 

What would Horace Mann say of 
such teaching! Think of it! What 
would be thought of a teacher who 
instead of hearing recitations in geo- 
grapby should merely let his pupils 
read text bouks on the subject? And 
lyebit 1s immensely more linportant to 
‘know how to take care of our bodily 
‘dwellings than to know about the 
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a slovenly 


to any great extent. 


A Personal Experience at 
Lithia Springs Park. 


As you walk or sit or sleep, in 
the quiet woods of Lithia Springs 


. e > no noisy railway spi 
Tts torch-race scattering smoke and 


And yet it is only a mile away 
to Middlesworth, a flag station, 
and you can hear thetrain whistle 
twice as it stops, or once as it 
whisks past without stopping. 

Beautiful green valley! 

Restful nook, away from the 
bustling, noisy world! What a 
thrill of pleasure to. just sit quiet 
in the shade of the elm, sugar 
maple, oak or sycamore, and feel 
the invigorating breeze, hear the 
chirrup of cricket or squirrel and 
the soft note of the little birds. 
Beneficent sanitarium where na- 
ture bestows her choicest bless- 
ings! Where the fountain of 
youth bubbles perpetually from 
mother earth! Where the tide 
of life glides along with the 
peaceful stillness of summer 
noon! I love to roam over its 
sunny hills and dales, gather 
ferns in its pretty glens and sit 
beneath its noble trees and enjoy 
its pleasant breezes. I love to 


of which Granola, Granose, and Cara- 
mel-Cereal were important feature: 
Agreeable to the wishes of both P 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland, the White 


the family table of the nation’s chief 
executive with the foods above named 
and other health produc 


11. Wx-soldiers and sailors of the 
United States army and navy, their 


of the Union. 


12. The immigration laws should 
be So secure as to excude paupers anc 
criminals, None but citizens of the 
United States should be allowed to 
vote in any State, aad naturalized cit- 


Re spaturelization papers have been 
ed. i 


representation 


“proportional 
id ne adopted. 


Having herein presented our 
purposes, we invite the 
nd support of all citi- 
with us’ substantially 
rs os 
i 


widows and minor children, should|jng in popularity’ with all clas 
receive liberal pensions, graded ou} this country, but are also very highly | me; 
disability and term of service, not) esteemed in foreign lands, as is shown : 
/merely as a debt of gratitude, but for|from the fact that large shipments 
service rendered in the preservation | are constantly being made to India, 
Goldilithininvalwarobethia bleas 
; | Coast, a3 well aa to: Kagiand, Germany this lovely spot, this blessed home 
j|{and other parts of Kurope, and Fk 
Australia, New Zealand and the|seek refuge in its grateful sylvan 


jzens should not vote until one yearby oon 


3. The initiative and referendum |and 


Company, of Battle Creek, Mic 
Not only are these foods rapidly gai 


Burmah, South Africa, the 


to 


South Sea Islands.” 
Some of these foods have always 


kept on the table at Lithia 


well that we shall order alarger sup- 
ply and greater variety this season. 


campers, for good health’s sake. 


House steward now regularly supplies springs. 


s manufac-| hearted; when foes pursue me 
tured by the Sanitarium Health Food!and friends prove false; 


in|and the cloudsof sorrow surround 


Springs Assembly boarding house;|~ 
the guests have liked th 
snes S a |desus Christ or the Creeds 


We will keep a supply on sale for 


This is not a paid advertisement. | 


inhale the sweet perfume of its 
forests and to indulge in refresh- 
ing draughts from its cool 


When tired, weary and heavy 


when 


the storms of life overtake me 


when my energies are e@x- 
hausted and my faculties im- 
paired, O let me come again to 


in the midst of the woods and 


retreat— 


IS°EXTENPED TS ALL. Te Visit = [ 


A VOLUNTEER TESTIMONY 
About Lithia Springs by “One 
Who was There” for the 
First Time, 

The following appeared in the Neo- 
ga Progress of Sept. 7, 1895: 

Dear Kprron: 

There is one thing our people and 
those of adjoining counties, of intel- 
lectual tastes, ought to know. It Ids 
about Lithia Springs, Shelby county. 

The location has natural beauties 
in the way of hills, valleys, forests and 
springs, and has been dedicated to re- 
torm and the uplifting of humanity. 
I could not help thinking the donor, 
though poor in purse, had done and 
was doing more for humanity than 
many who give their tens of thousands, 
; : “ . Taking a view 
from the hilltops on the east and west 
I longed for the artist’s skill to trans- 
fer to canvas the scene, that others 
might see and fall in love with {t too. 
lts large pavilion under the western 
hill and the fifty or more white tents 
dotting the green here and there, un- 
der the trees with hammocks and oth- 
er restful appliances, made me ex- 
claim: “O, ye hard banded sons and 
daughters of toil, this is the place for 
you. 2 ‘ I am sure the peo- 
ple.do not realize what Lithia Springs 
is or may be to the country, If they 
dia\they would put their hands to the 


rimmaking the grounds wh 
 Shomld he. peaieah’ bs ns 


stay t Savevuly one 7 
ingsand that was quite a “distas 
froni the pavilions. L heard not an 
oat} or any loud noise, smelt no ino- 
toxicants and saw no one drunk, an 
unwsual thing for so large an assem- 
bly! 
Quite a number from this place are 
proposing to camp there next year. 
Now, for fear some one may say the 
proprietor has requested me to boom 
Lithia, I wil) say he never thought of 
such a thing; probably would not 
know me if we were to meet. I sim- 
ply record my Own impressions. 

One Wuo WAs THERE. 


A Man with a History. 


His Body Covered with Lumps. Could 
not eat and Thought he was 
going to dry up, 

(From the Nashville, Tenn., Banner.) 

Mr. John W.Thomas, Jr., of Theta, Tenn., 
is a.man with a most interesting history. 

“Tt was in ’84, said he to a reporter 
who had asked him for the story of his life, 
when I was working in the silver mines of 
New Mexico, that my troubles began. 

“From simple indigestion my malady de- 
veloped intoa chronic inability to take any 
substantial food, and at times I was pres- 
trated by spells of heart palpitation. On 
tne 11th of April, 1898, I suddenly col- 
lapsed, and for days I was unconscious, 
in fact I was not fully myself until July. 
On September Ist I weighed but 70 pounds 
whereas my normal weight is 165 pounds. 
All over my body there were lumps from 
the size of u grape to the size of a walnut, 
my fingers were cramped so that I could not 
more than half straighten them. I had en- 
tirely lost control of my lower limbs and 
my hand trembled so that I could not drink 
without spilling the liquid. Nothing would 
remain on my stomach, and it seemed that 
I ae dry up before many more days had 
passed. 

“T made another round of the physicians, 
calling in one after the other, and by the 
aid of morphine and other medicines they 
gave me, I managed to live though barely 
through the fall” © 

Here Mr. Thomas displayed his arms, 
and just above the elbow of each there was 
a large irregular stain as large as the palm 
of the hand and of a purple color, the space 
covered by the mark was sunken nearly to 
the bone. “That,” said Mr. Thomas, “ is 
what the doctors did by putting morphine 
into me. 

“On the 11th of December, 1898, just eight 
months after I took permanently to bed—I 
shall never forget the date—my cousin, Joe 
Foster, of Carters’ Creek, called on me and 

ve mea box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 

for Pale People, saying they had cured him 
ere paralysis, with which I knew he 
had all but died. I followed: his directions 
and Se gtr taking the medicine, as a result 
I stand before you to-day the most surprised 
man om earth. Look at my hand, it is as 
steady as yours; my face has a healthy look 
about it; I have been attending to my 
duties fora month, Since [ began taking 
the pills I have gained 30 pounds, and [ am 
still gaining. All the knots have disay 
ee “from my body except this little 
ernel here in my palm. I have a good 
appetite and I am almost as strong as I ever 


“Where no storms nor foes molest me, 
While within the cleft f hide.” 


Which do you believe? A plea 
for religious honesty—8rd edition. 
By Rev. Jasper L. Douthit. 
Highly conmmended ay Dr. J. 
author of “Timothy teomb," &e, 
Bronson Murrey of New Yor 
many others. 24 p 
copy, be; 2 coples 


re ee . 4 


. Holland, 
3 Prof, 


Clty, and 
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was. 

“Yesterday I rode thirty-seven miles on 
horseback, I feel tired to-day but not sick. 
Tused to have from two to four spells of 
heart palpitation oon night, since | began 
the use of the pills I have had but four 
spells altogether. 

“T know positively that I was cured by 
Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills, and I believe 
firmly that it is the most wonderful remedy 
in existence to-day, and every fuct I have 
Tessin i your ite re tom pea 
as well as to myself, and they will certify to 
the truth of my remarkable Sure 


ee 
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‘Kleeman, Goldstein & Sons, 


SHELBYVILLE, - = ILLINOIS. 


3--Mammoth Stores--3 
The Greatest July 


Clearing Sale! 


EVER HEARD OF IN SHELBY COUNTY. 


a 


$IO,COOO 


Worth of Summer Goods that 
must be Closed Out in July 
to Make Room for 
Fall Goods. 


You will miss it, if you fail to learn our 
low prices, in each of our stores, 
in every line. 


LADIES’ LOW SHOES 


at 50e, 75¢, $1.00 and $1.40 
worth nearly double, 
MEN'S SHOES i 
75e, $1.00, $1.50 to $2.50 
almost half price, 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN'S SHOES 
at 25¢ to 75e, 
MEN'S AND BOY'S SUMMER CLOTHING 
at the lowest prices ever Known and a 
“Goldine Watch’? with every $15.00 


purchase, 
Men’s $1 laundered colored shirts, 50¢ 
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SOSSOOSS OOD 


wheel and aid the philanthropic pro- 


25¢ each. 


$1.00 and $1,2 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
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Sorictly Mig : 
Sewing Ma 
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$1.50 Shirts, at 75e, 
CARPET DEPARTMENT 
150 samples + wool Ingrain Carpets, 
at 19e—8 yda for 50¢e—and all wool at 


50 Brussels Rugs 
50 choice foot-stools at 39e worth 75e, 
LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS 
at $ off the regular prices. 
5 waists at 75 cts. 
$1.75 waists at $1.00, 


at 8c per garment and up, 
Or MTTCTIN TO 
LADIES’ MUSLIN SKIRTS. 
$1.25 value at S9e. 
$1.50 value at 99e. 
$2.00 value at $1.20. 
Boy's waists at 19e. 
Boy’s Blouse waists at 49¢, 
Children’s Gauze Underwear, all sizes 
—long and short sleeves—16 to 25c, 
50 remnants Lawns and Jaconets at 
Se to 10¢ yard—worth donble, 
White Belts, Colored Belts, Silk Mitts 
st. 
“zest Priats at de, 


» i Ias any $50 machine. 
Warrauted for five years. 


at 75¢ and $1.00. 


nghams, 5c. 
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YOU'LL BE GLAD. 


PEOS SESS SSOSSE SDS OSSESHESSSSHSSEOSOHOO SOO 


Se pe ee it il 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: “I cannot thank| Mrs. L. N. A. writes: “If l knew1 


God enough for Tokology: by follow- 
ing it l cured myself of local troub- | 
les of the worst kind, and dyspepsia; 
of seven years’ standing.” | 


A 
guide in health and 
disease, by ALICE B 
STOCKHAM, M. D., 


A necessity 1 
PREPAID $2, 


in practice for twenty-five years. 
Free. Best terms for AGENTS, 
& CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


was to be the mother of innumerable 
children it would haye no terrors on 
me, so great is my confidence in the 
science of Tokology.” 


complete ladies 


every home. Sample Pages 
5. ALICE RB, STOCKHAM 


Cc. J. KURTz, |Hdward Bisdes 


The Pioneer tracer, 


LEADS IN LOW PRICES ON | 


Staple inl Fancy Groceries. 


| 


Queensware, 

Stoneware, 

Glassware, 

Wood and Willow Ware. 
Agent for the Best Shelbyville Coal. 


AND SEE HIM, ¢. J KURTZ 


$1800.00 
GIVEN AWAY TO INVENTORS. 


wi our clients, 
and the object of this offer is to encourage inventors to 
keep track of their bright ideas. At the same time we 
wish to impress upon the public the fact that 


IT’S THE SIMPLE, TRIVIAL INVENTIONS 


THAT YIELD FORTUNES, 

such as the ‘‘car-window" which can be easily slid up 
and down without breaking, the passenger's back, 
“ sauce-pan,"" “collar-button,” *‘nut-lock,” | “‘bottle~ 
stopper,” and a thousand other little things that most 
any one can find a way of improving; and these si 
inventions are the ones that bring largest returns to 
author. Try to think of something to invent. 


> IT IS NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 


Patents taken out through us receive special notice in 


the “ National Recorder,” published at Washington, SHELBYVILLE, y 


D.C., whichis the pest newspaper published in America 


in the interests of inventors. We furnish a year's sub- . —__.... hee 
sein fp iJon ee of cove, tall ur emt | uttod of estcinsond Sueyory tm alt ETaNShG 
Of capes of the “Navona ecede, coming ‘aay ave wieapeenered 
sl of the winner, and a description of his. 1s 
“uiseaanittiren ac ange wes [TEST THE EYES FOR 
{lt communieations regarded staitly confidential KIRDS OF GLASSES, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Be vecceee PN 
of American and Foreiga T , 4 


Would respectfully invite bis old friende 
and customers to call at his 


(MEAT MARKET 


He keeps his Shop well-supplied with the 


SHOICEST MEATS 
BF eae 


*RESH, DRIED AND CORNED, PORK— 
FRESH AND PICKLED, 


BACON, HAMS! 


AND FRESH LARD, ay 
UIGHEST MARKET PRICE IN et 
Oash Paid for Fat Stock 


HIDES, PELTS, TALLOW, Ete. 


“J. RDDY, M.D. a. F CHAFEE, My 


EDDY & CH! BER | 


saulus met after twenty-five years, 
the doctor repeated the preroration 
of Woolley’s graduation speech. A 
southern woman said recently that 
he was the most quoted man in the 
southern press. 

During their lives John G, Whit- 
tier and Phillips Brooks were warm 
friends of Mr. Woolley, and one of 
the interesting things in his house 

the autograph letters of great 
nm and women who were personal 
ends. 

The Royal Society for the study 
of inebriety, of which Dr. Norman 
Kerr is president, invited Mr. Wool- 


‘Consecutive Nights in 

Min: is, 60 Nights 

in New Haven, in Bos- 
ton 60 Times. Immense 
Audiences Everywhere. 


#Peerless orator,” says the Lever! 4T 
im a recent sketch of his life. From rae 
this we compile the following: | 

Jobin G. Woolley springs from a 
family that came from England in 


1653 and settled in Newport, R. L {ley to accept a reception in his honor 


Jolm G.’s father was born in Cincin-| at the society rooms in London, and} 


nati, O. He was a reformer andiaddress the members, When in 
early abolitionist. Early in the 60's} Edinburgh he was given a dinner by 
his father moved to [linois, and at/ the theological students of the Uni- 
the age of seventeen young Woolley versity, and has been invited to re- 
held the position of head school/turn. For the present he is declin- 
master in the public schools. ing these many invitations abroad so 
Jobn G. Woolley graduated from | he may prosecute in his own country 
the Ohio Wesleyan college in 1871, | the movement of christian citizen- 
went abroad and on his return en-| sip. 
tered the law department of the Un- In a recent number of ,2 leading 
iversity of Michigan. He was ad-| magazine was the following tribute 
mitted to the bar in 1873 in supreme |to this wonderful man: 
court of Illinois, where the chief ‘The days of miracles are not yet 
justice pronounced his examination | passed, and this man with tongue of 


the most brilliant of sll he had) fire, called of God as truly as was} 


known. After practicing four years} ever prophet of old, is a living proof 
in lincis Lhe removed to Minneay”'of the fact. His work is just begun 
olis where he entered supreme cg ybut its outcome is destined ‘er ony 


practice anid beox nied Vag 


. ey Enture)9 eam eek ag ’ 
supreme court of the United “say? ha 


iy 1833. 
the highest fees of any lawyer in] 
Minnesota. having once been paid| dreds more with them this year. 
$500 in gold fora speech of five a 
minutes in a successful plea for) 


ile is said to have recei ee : P ¥ 
r him again, and will bring hun- 


Wise Words by John P. 
St. John. 


f there is any one*thing above. all 
others, that stands as a hindrance in 


wercy for 4 convicted criminal. ; 

In 1858S Mr. Woolley offered | 
by Gen. Fisk and others associated | 
with him, a large salary to take ap 
the practice of his profession in New 
York City and have charge of cer- 
tain corporate interests, but declined | 
in order to become an agitator, with- | ; 


is ignorance and prejutice, 
ignorance and prejudice, under the 
ise of a fear of ‘‘nigger equality, 


out any assured salary, and hias| that threw itself across the path 5 
since that time declined bona fide) that,led to the freedom of the blacks. 


‘ ; ut Lithia Springs are Gageb %o 


the way of all efforts for reform, it 
It was 


masses to enrich a few, we are called! 
“calamity howlers,” | 

It seems to me that what our coun- 
try needs just now is less prejudice 
and more patriotism ; less party wor-| 
shipand more love for humanity, 
If people would only lay aside all 
bitterness; search for, receive, and 
be governed by the truth, the saloon 
would soon be suppressed. 

If we would save this nation from 
utter ruin we must lift the masses 
out of the ruts of ignorance and par- 
ty prejudice, Jonn P. Sr. Jonn, 


Joint Debate 


By Gov. John P. St. John of 
Olathe, Kas., and Hon, Wm. E., 
Mason of Chicago, Ill., at Lithia 
Springs Park, Saturday, Aug. 
22nd, 1896, 

Question—Resolved, That the 


administration of the govern- 
ment by the republican party 
from the close of the war to 


Mareh 3rd, 1893, is well worthy 
the admiration and endorsement 
of the people. 

Mitson aflirms, and St. John 
denies. The attirmative opens 
in 1‘ hours; the negative fol- 
lows in 1's hours, and the af- 
| firmative closes in 15 minutes, 


} 


GREAT DAY AT LITHIA. 


} 


Was There Ever Such a 4th in Old 


Shelby ? 

From the Shelbyville Union. 
Friday night, July 3, was very 
stormy in Shelbyville; at least so 


thought those who were kept awake 
by the electric flash and roar and got 
out of bed twice and dressed ready to 
} go down cellarat a moment's warn- 
ing. And some who didn't arise and 
i dress, lay abed and trembled, think- 
jing it was the universe trembling in- 
| stead of themselves, Once, so far as 
we could see, the elements seemed 
ready fora first-class tornado. Two 
great black clouds seemed coming 
toward each other and for a few min- 
utes Col. Bain (who has read afar of 
cyclones but never been struck by 
one) thought those two clouds were 
going Lo meet right at bis bed room 
window in the Unitarian pursonage. 
But the Colonel was mistaken. The 
clouds did not collide near here, 
though they did seem to empty their 
contents as they passed. 


Was not the raia over next 
ing? We hoped so: though 
were broken clouds over the hedv 
and the air was still sultry, 
stags) tuust be very) tn 


1) OR 


morn 


Fhornton sends an early mes 
to ask: 
“© yes, we will go,” Was the aaswer 
We'll hope fora fair day. \The 
roads have been graveled most of the 
‘way. and are better after a rain than 
they used to be furty years ago when 
it required four stage horses to pull 
a two-wheeled cart on which the 
| United States mail was carried. And 
|so the judge and bis family, including 
| his good wife and his son-in-law and 
; wife, Dr. and Mrs. Frankenfleld cf 
St. Louis, started. We admit we 
felt. a little safer bevuuse Dr. Frank- 


offers of $25,000 a year to re-enter) It is ignorance and prejudice which! enfield of the U.S. weather bureau 
legal practice. j to-day, under the deceptive ery of| service was along. We had read bis 


In 1873 Mr. Woolley was married 
to Mary Veronica, daughter of Dr. 
M. Gerhardt of Philadelphia, and 
jater of Delaware, Ohio, by whom he} 
has three sons, two of whom are| 
students in the University of Chi- 
cago, and one of the Hyde Park 
High School. Allare gifted manly 
fellows and devoted friends and 
partuers of father. 

Mrs. Woolley takes entire charge 
of her husband's business and cor- 
respondence, making all his engage- 
ments, but yet finds time to keep in 
perfect touch with the life of her 
sons and of the great university. 
The whole family is very musical. 
Portions of their evenings are de- 
yoted to reading aloud the current 
books and playing over in studious 
ways, works of themasters in music. 


|to the suppression of the saloon. 


From the first Mr. Woolley has/|’ 


declined to be under anybody's man- 
agement, or to be held by any so- 
ciety, church or political party, or to 
issue circulars or lithographs. He 
maintains that the only hope of the 
country is the church, and has been 
its constant champion and its fear- 
less critic. 

When he speaks on his chosen 
theme he does so with all the inten- 
sity of his being, his whole soul is 
in every word. One friend in speak-} _ en 
ingof him says: -‘He has the exe-| is ignorance and prejudice that allows 
getical genius of an F. W. Robert- the money power to continue a finan- 
son, the scholarly style of a Sumner, cial system, which plunders the 
the statesmanlike instinct of a| masses, ander the false and mislead- 
Gladstone, aud the self-poise and | ing ery of ‘honest money.” 
fearless delivery of a Wendell Pinil-| When in the days of slavery we 
lips.” - sent abolition tracts to pro-slavery 

In platform work Mr. Woolley 
stands unrivalled and uniq 


denounced as ‘‘nigger-lovers.” 


zen's ‘*personal liberty.’ 
are di 


what he 


oi 
at Fy), 


‘personal liberty,’ blocks the way 
It 


men, they were, as a rule, promptly |that early morning of July 4th, but 
consigned to the James, and we were | even if he saw indications of a storm 
To-| he probably felt sure it was as safe to 
day, prohibition literature, when sent | be at Lithia Springs as in Shelbyville, 
to our opponents, is treated m the} if not safer. And it was safer, though 
same way—and we are charged with|:t did storm terribly. 
attempting to interfere with the citi-] were worse than we expected. From 
Soom Rc se Yantisville ayeate miles away J ae 

us, 3! OW; Reed, who bi iq more thao , 
system robs the} nis gate ree Leuae es help os along, | sometime during the firgt seven days. 


of the late 
We had con- 


most vivid description 
tornado at St. Louls. 


fidence in his correct reading of the 
signs of the heavens, ete. Of course 
he would not incur needless danger 
for those he most loved. And we 
still think so. Wedon't know what 
he said or thought about the weather 
| betore starting for Lithia Springs on 


The roads 


‘Shall we go to the Spriggs?” 


and Sol. Yantis, too, and their fam- 
iies,overtook some of us from Shelby- 
ville; for they did not have so much 
rain up that way Friday night. All 
on the program got there nearly an 
hour late except the Bailey Bros, and 
their sister who bad ten miles to 
come. They were there on time and 
cheered us as we entered the grounds 
with ‘Hail Columbia” and otber stir. 
ring uational airs. Wurrah! Sher- 
man Crook, U.G. Fletcher aod the 
rest of ‘the boys” have one big flag 
on the top of tabernacle waving wel- 
come, with a hundred more little 
banners and streamers fluttering jn 
red, white and blue, The ground 
wave no sign of the big downpour 
the night before excepting that it 
seemed cleaner, The trusty marshal 
was ahead of all except the gate-keep- 
er , and all the laity of the program js 
there ready for service. Only the 
two ministers fail to appear. And 
there are about 100 auditors at that 
hour who felt so lonely or damp that 
they did not clapp hands of welcome 
as much as they evidently felt when 
Judge Moulton took the chair and 
made his happy introductory re- 
marks. The program for theday as 
printed—and most beautifully printed 
too--was then carried out almost to 
the letter, with the exception that 
Col, Bain made the prayer and the 
Allmon Sisters triu were excused be- 
cause two of them were suffering with 
sick headache and barely able to 
stand while they sang, so the people 
wanted to hear them more; though 
the sweet singers from Salem did not 
—could not—do themselves justice, 
The immortal declaration was never 
read more intelligently nor more dis- 
tinctly than it was read there that 
forenoon of July 4, 1896, and the audi- 
tors clapped JToudly their apprecia- 
tion, for they were warming up to 
the occasion. ‘Judge Thornton reads 
wonderfully well for a man of his 
years!” So we heard Col, Baio re- 
mark, and so we all thought. 

That speech of Hon. H, J. Hamlio 
was eloquently suggestive. If he 
seemed to be strongly political on the 
finance question, he was. eminently 
courteous and dealt largely in faets 
and figures that should be more wide- 
ly known. Ashe closed about 1 p. 
m. the black storm cloud appeared 
over the western hill. Then the 
chairman said, Bro. Douthit might 
have two minutes to speak before 
dinner, and Douthit arouse and said: 
‘Friends, Lam glad to meetso many 
of you here to-day. Perhaps some of 
you were keptawake lust night and 
are alittle nervous abouo a storm 
Now, I want to assure you that. this 

H 
coun 


ws 


vk place! 
orday that I would sugaer go than 
here on the 4th of July surrounded by 
my kindred and the dearold friends 
of a lifetime.” At this juncture 
Judge Moulton culled out—*'Lime’s 
up! Ladies and gentlemen, if Bro. 
Douthit does go up we will give him 
three cheers as he goes.” There was 
loud laughter by the people who had 
keener appetites then for lunch than 
for more speaking, But the storm 
cloud came with a rush, and a few 
looked around for a cellar or .storm 
cave; but most of them spread their 
cloths beneath the pavillion and ate 
their lunch while the wind roared 
above the hills and tree tops and the 
rain poured till the rivulets rose and 
run like mountain torrents, terrible 
to behold. 1t beat anything for 
storms the oldest inhabitant (unless 
it was Uncle Isaac Helton) had ever 
seen around those springs, And Un- 
cle Isaac was there last Saturday, 
blessings upon his head ! 

About 3 p.m, nearly an hour later 
than the program time, Judge Moul- 
ton introduced Col. Bain, who poured 
forth a silver stream of eloquence as 
only he can, for about an hour and a 
quarter. He took for his subject: 
“Our Country’s Bil] of Fare.” In the 
afternoon a few more who started 
in face of the storm had arrived, 
though hundreds were deterred from 
starting or turned back after start- 
ing. There were fully two hundred 
and fifty men, women and children 
present in body, and thousands more 
present in spirit, we believe. The 
receipts? Well, the mapagers are 
considerably poorer in purse (though 
Col. Bain and other workers were 
very merciful in their charges) than 
they were before this long to be re 
membered celebration—the stormiest 
4th of July that.even the venerable 
Judge Moulton remembers in this 
locality, and he has been bere a haif 
century. May he and his most noble 
and venerable peer (Judge Anthony 
Thornton) and all who greeted them 
on that occasion be here to celebrate 
fifty years more! Yea, verily if not 
in body, may their happy spirits hover 
over those that remain in the body ! 


Rey. K, J, Shouse, late pastor of 
the Baptist Tabernacle Church, 
Terre Haute, Ind., will be remem- 
bered as giving an excellent speech 
at the Springs in August, 1894. He 
has just received the nomination for 
governor of Indiana on the prohibi- 
tion ticket, but he felt obliged to 
flecline the honor. He will visit the 
Assembly and make a brief address 
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_ PROGRAM 2245 
6th Annual Lithia Springs Par 
neces ssem bly seam 


SHELBY COUNTY, ILL. LI. AUG, 12-27, 1896. 
Inter-Denominational, Inter-Partisan; for the Promotion 


of Useful Knowledge; Temperance, Good Health, Good 
Citizenship, “Peace on Earth and Good will to Man.” 


SPECIAL DAYS ANB SPEAKERS. 


Wednesday, August 12—Governor day and Day of Welcome. 
Thursday, August 13—Father Mathew and Total Abstinence Day— 
Addresses by Father Cleary, Mrs. Lake and Col. John Sobieski. 
Friday, August 14—All Round Day for Home and Country— 
Addresses by Col. Felter and others. 
Saturday and Sunday, August 15 and 16——White Ribbon Days— 
Rey. Anna Downy, Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman and Dr. W. Xavier 
Sudduth. 
Mondays, August 17 and 24—Rest and Play Days for Old and Young, 
with no fun that is not fun for both sides. 
Tuesday, August 18—Modern Woodmen Day- 
Address at 2 p. m. by Hon. Wm. A. Northcott. 
Wednesday, August 19— Young People’s Societies Day— 
Reys. O. W. Stewart, C. B. Taylor, J. S. Tull, Dr. Carlos Martyn, 
Ada H. Kepley. : 
Thursday, August 20—Farmer and Labor Day— 
Hon. John P. Stelle, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Capt. D. H. Harts and 
Prof. Robt.. M Bell. 
Friday, August 21—Humane Society and Children’s Day. 
Dr, Carlos Martyn, Kev. Geo. K. Hoover, Gen’! Supt. for the Na- 
tional Children’s Home, and Rev. David Gay. 
Saturday, August 22—Political Day— 
Hon. Hale P. Johnson at 10:30 a, m. Debate by Gov. John P. St. 
John and Hon. Wm. E. Mason. 
Sunday, August 23—Christian Citizenship Day— 
John G. Woolley, John P. St. John and others. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, August 25 and 26—Religious Unity Days— 
Brief addresses by able representatives of the various churches. 
Frank R. Roberson, the famous traveler, will give each evening his 
splendidly illustrated lectures of Palestine, Japan, etc. Mrs. Carrie 
L. Grout will be present for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Thursday, August 27—Grand Closing Day— 
Two discourses by Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 
“The Crystals,” America’s National Jubilee Singers, lead by Geo. 
H. Goebel of Philadelphia, will sing August 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Col. John Sobieski will be master of ceremonies for entire Assembly, 

An hour of devotional meeting each day during Assembly, beginning 
at 9:30 a. m. 

Prof. W. M, Pease, Mrs. Eva Munson Smith and Miss Charlotte 
French will be present daily to serve in music and song, 

The White Ribbon Artist, Dramatic Reader and Impersonator, Miss 
Eva M. Shontz, will take some part in the program dally. 

Rey. Drs. Austin K. de Blois (Baptist) President of Shurtleff College, 
Alton, Il., and B. Ly Senetf, (United Brethren) President of Westfield 
College, Westtield, [ll.; Mrs. Ida Buxton Cole, of Philadelphia; P.G.V.T. 
and Nat’l Secretary of Woman’s Auxiliary Keeley League, are expected 
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Wall Tents, 
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Wall Tents 


ne ge a ae 


Family Compartment Tents, size 9x14..........0.00 0005 $5.50 i 
“6 “¢ «6 mie +. dik Brent Saree teers sip Month 7.50 i 
Uy “ $e COPIER IC: 2'9T SMR COE Payal 8.50 | 
“ “ Shri “EE ALORA heey aja eae 10.00 


Family Compartment Tents at above prices have 6 foot walls 
ind compartment curtains for three rooms and upwards aceording weit 
to size, uA 

Lodging in tents must be engaged in advance. 


The managers 


ean only supply bedding for their own guests and workers. Bring ¢ ANIM 
your own bedding. But you can rent cots, or bring bed ticks and | } 
fill with straw, ete. i ub royab 

Terms for rent of cots, 50 cents for the 16 days. Rent of cot 5 ~ } 
in tent, 25 cents each night. Ps j 


<=Tents and cots ordered after July 25 will cost extra. 
§<="No tents engaged in advance for less than price of 16 days. {ht ; 

Remember, tents are put up ready far use, at above unusually! 
low prices, This low rate is to induce more persons to take tents, 


The tents this year will be superior to any heretofore on th 
ground, ; 
THE GATE FEE: 15¢ daily, except Sundays and Sam )_ 
Jones day, which will be 25e daily for each adult. Children under ~ 
12 yeurs, free. _ Wires). 
» Single horse 10c, and team of two horses de daily. ; 
_ SEASON TICKET, day and night, for the entire As 
to pass in and out any time, $1.50, . } 
Season ticket for one horse 74c, and for team $1, M 
Gate keepers do not give return passes, _ 
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Established 1880. 
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ri Jones at Lithia Springs Aug. 27th, 1896. Single Ticket f 


OUR BEST WORDS 


vty; in all things, Charity. 


/n 


essentials, 


Our Best Words 


WITH SIMPLE TRUTH, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, 


For Home, School, Church 
and State. 
Independent and unsectarian, but neu- 


tral in nothing that concerns human wel- 
Tare. 


With matice toward none and charity 
for all, with jirmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the vight.—LINCOLN. 


TERMS—so cts a year in 
advance, or 60 cts if not paid 
within the year. Size—six 
columns, four pages. 

J. L. DoUTHIT & SON, 
Shelbyville. Ill. 


I] made them lay their hands 
in mine and swear 

To break the heathen and 
uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing hu- 
man wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor 
listen to it. 

To lead sweet lives in purest 
chastity. —TENNYSON. 


Season Tickets on Sale 
For Lithia Springs Sixth 
Assembly, Aug, 12-27, 1896: 

Shelbyville—At C. KE. Kellar’s P, 
OD. Lobby. 

Windsor—AtN. L. Baxter's store, 
Findlay—At W. T. Smith's gro- 
pry store. 


Annual 


“THY KINGDO COME,” 


ome, kingdom of our God, 


\). This is less than for any 


SAM P. JONES, 


Whose fame as an original 
speaker, evangelist and man 
has caused such widespread 
talk and criticism, and whose 
good deeds are recorded and 
remembered by so many men 
and women and_ charities, 
is under contract to give 
two discourses at Lithia 
Springs Park, Thursday, 
Aug. 27, 1806. 

The demand for Mr. Jones’ 
services is so very great that 
it was with much’ difficulty 
and expense he was engaged 
for Lithia Springs. It will be 
at great cost to the managers. 
Their losses on the stormy 
4th of July, the cost of im-| 
provements made for the 
the benefit of the public at} 
the springs, and the rich and| 
rare program offered for the} 
16 days—all make it neces-—| 
sary, in order to meet ex-| 
penses, to charge 50 cents| 
gate fee, instead of 25 cents 
as at first announced for Sam} 
Jones Day. | 
This change can wrong no 
one. Ample notice is given| 
toa!l. The price of season 
tickets for the 16° days, in- 
cluding Sam Jones Day, re-| 
mains as at first advertised, | 
namely, $1.50. ( 


similar large and long pro= 


pweet reign of light and love: 
peace and hope and joy a 
lod wisdom from aboye, 


{ ‘ 
er our spirits first 
aling rely 


t 


ine 


ous of one family ! 
Selveted. 


Their Credit be it Said. 
Among the heathen 
idians or the Hottentots such an 
ssembly as we have advertised 
or Lithia Springs Park would 


Digger 


ind no patronage, unless it might 
be the peanut stand or the de- 
partment that specially appe 
to the stomach. But the literary 
and oratorical features can only 
find welcome patronage in a ciy- 
ilized community; and the more 


aled 


civilized the people of any com- 
munity the more they will wel- 
come such assemblies. It speaks 
volumes for the people of the im- 
mediate vicinity of Lithia springs 
that they take so kindly to such 
a high order of meetings. 

The number of patrons from 
Shelbyville and Windsor has al- 
ways been large, but this yeur 
“the list of tenters and ticket 
holders is twice as large as ever 
before. And the farmers and 
wage-workers who live within 
two; three, four and tive miles of 
the springs are nearly every one 
buying season tickets this year; 
although none of them are mil- 
lionaires and most of their lives 
are recorded in what the poet 
Burns would call ‘the simple 
annals of the poor,’” 


Tastes differ, Cannibals have 
~a taste for bumen flesh. Drunk- 


atvonize Lithia Springs Assem- 
blies show their good taste, and 
honor themselves and their chil- 
dren in so doing, 

is a : 
‘For Sate on Easy Terns.—A 
farm of sixty acres or more, by 
ithia Springs Park, Apply to. J. 

Nssjedins 


L, Dovrurr & So 


* 


_|discourse in any public hall) 


gram in the country. 


Naked Truth better be 
told Sometimes. 
We saw several young 
ing the same bad, whiskey twice 
the same day of the democratic 
primary, Saturday, July 25, in 
Shelbyville. 


hear some 


Now we expect to 
of these 


fellows whine about the hard 
| 


same poor 


the Lithia 


| Springs. 


at 
their 


pity gate fee 
But if 
}and mothers had begun in time 
to afford such meetings for them, 
they might have been saved from 
such loathesome and expensive 
eonduct. 

fool, 


fool either, ean drink ,and throw 


Any poor or rieh 
up more Jiquor in onéday than a 
season ticket would cost for six- 
teen days ef good company, pure 
at 


3ut 


manners and wise instruction 
Lithia 
everybody does not seem to see 


it. 


Springs assembly, 


Do you see it, reader? 


Hon. Wm. J. Bryan and 
Col. John Sobieski. 


Col. John Sobieski is really 
the worthy son of a most 
noble line of Polish | kings. 
And he may proyeto be a prophet 
also. The present democratic 
enndidate for the presidency 
spoke at the encampment at 
Havana, Ul, last summer. Col. 
Sobieski was master of ceremonies 
and introducing Mr, Bryan said: 


Unity; in non-essentials, Libe: 
Shelbyville, Illinois, Wednesday, August 5, 1896. 
It is Too Bad; But the 


men 


(and some not so young) tast- 


times and say they can’t aford to} 


fathers 


} 
“ 


or that'day 50c., Season Ticket for 16 days $1.50. See notice, 


page 1. 
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—New Series. 


a 


Aticket admitting one to 
hear Mr. Jones for ‘only one 


no 


Oil 


Fifty cents or one dollar 
for only one lecture by Sam 
P. Jones is the usual price for 
him. 

But on August 27th, 
1896, Mr. Jones will give two 
lectures for fifty cents, and 
besides this, the National Ju- 
bilee Singers, Prof. W. M. 
Pease and others will furnish 
a rare treat of music and song, 
(worth fifty cents in itself); 
and Miss Eva Shontz will 
give some of her finest im- 
personations on that grand 
closing day—all for just 50 
cents. 

Sixteen days and parts 
of nights, moonshiny nights 
(Aug. 12-27), of wise instruc— 
tion and wholesome enter- 
tainment by a score of the 
brightest and best men and 
women of America—all for 
only $1.50 (less than the cost 
of a good(?) cigar a day): or 
the last one day for fifty 
cents. 

You can take your choice. 
You can decline to take any of 
it. You can spend the money 
for beer, whiskey and to- 
bacco, or anything else bad 
or good that you please. 
You don’t have to do good to 
yourself and others by com- 
Ing to this assembly. Cer- 
tainly this is a free country in 
that respect. 

However, we may be al- 
lowed to venture the predic- 


day to get such a rich and 
rare feast of mind and soul 
for so little money; although 
we are sincerely sorry that 


people were surprised that Col. 


“Ladies und Gentlemen: I 


Sobieski made such a remark of 
the boy orator of Nebraska. 

The home of Col, Sobieski’s 
wife was Salem, Ill., where Mr. 
Bryan was born and brought up; 
and Mrs. Sobieski was his Sun- 
day school teacher, whom he holds 
in most grateful remembrance. 
“T shall always take deep interest 
in you,”’ said Mr. Bryan to Col. 
Sobieski, **for what your wife 
did for me when a boy.” 


In case Mr. Bryan is elected, 
we humbly suggest that Col. John 
Sobieski have a place in the cabi- 
net [as secretary of war. But, 
then, the Colonel would not ac- 
cept. He is so modest that he 
would sooner serve as master of 
ceremonies at Lithia Spring As- 
sembly, and he would never seek 
even that position. This princely 
orator and patriot warrior does 
not honors; honors seek 
him. 


seek 


But Some People Know a 
Good Thing. 

We would be astonished but for 
past experience, to hear of any 
at 
Assembly this 
The fact 
is, there is nothing of the kind 


one saying that the prices 
Lithia 
season are too high. 


Springs 


in the whole country so low in 
price. There are several assem- 
bites that hold for time 
and with less attractions, and yet 


shorter 
charge twice as much for tents 
and tickets, 
people who do not know and will 


There are some 


not believe when they are offered 
a valuable thing at little cost. 
thousands of the 


There are 


ards like beer and whiskey better tion that there will not be| brightest and best people in the 
than ‘*feasts of mind and flow of] another opportunity in this |yord who would be elad to pay 
soul.” The good people who} locality for many and many a tenidall i, 


ars merely for the privilege 
of camping on the ground and 
drinking that health-giving water 
for 16 days—they would gladly 


we cannot afford it for sti}]|P&y ten dollars for this privilege 
less money, so that even the without any of the brilliant sing- 
poorest of the poor could|ers and speakers added, to enrich 


have all the benefits. 


and enliven the occasion. 


f 


“J 


EXTRACT FROM A 


“Your country, like your God 
eandor, 


Gov. 38HN-B- 


Vol. XV. No. 24 


a De ih aca coin. Bcinics 
ALTGELD’S 
RECENT LETYER To 2,000,000 CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


, demands reality, earnest purpose. 1t demands absolute honesty and 


“This country never before called so. loudly and so earnesyly as it does to-day for character, for real man- 


hood and womanhood, not of the dazzling, showy kind that depends oa wealth and fashion, but the quiet, self- 


reliant manhood and womanhood that seeks only the right and dares to do if, 


This country is ealling loudly 


for strong public men who shall stand for principle and be leaders of thought instead of only torehlight heroes. 


“At the time of the revolution the fashionable people were tories, 


the wealthy sympathized with the 


specimen of noble and cultured manhood as Wendell Phillips. 


denounced, but were egged. 


“No matter what wrong you + 


will be people who are in some ways 


During the slavery agitation most ef 
slave-holders—even cultured Boston closed its doors to such a splendid 
The early temperance workers were not only 


ibtempt to right, there will be people to denounce you, and generally they 


good people und who make much pretension to respectability, 


“Therefore, unless you are prepared to stand alone and be utterly independent and indifferent as to whe 


approves or who disapproves, it will 


Mason is one of the 
He is 
good 


Hon. Win. ¥. 


leading lawyers of Chicago. 


in the prime of life and 


health. He has a noble wife, and a 
family of bright happy children. 
He has served his fellow-citizens 


faithfully in Congress and is now 
candidate for United States Senator 
on the republican ticket, He is one 
of the most courteous of gentlemen, 
and charitable toward all persons, 
parties and sects. While strong in 
his own convictions, religiously and 
politically, he not only tolerates but 
welcomes ditferences honestly held 
by good people. He has debated in 
public with Hon, Wm, J. Bryan and 
other men of national reputation. 
He is perhaps the most eloquent 
orator among the republicans of 
Illinois. He is a member of the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
of which ex-Mayor Roche is also a 
member. Everybody will be pleased 
to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Mason at Lithia Springs, 

That debate Saturday, August 
23nd between Mason and St. John 
will draw one of the largest crowds 
of the season, 


not be worth your while tq think about doing much for your country.” 


Our Best Words Premium to New 
Subscribers for 18096. 


“The New Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


- 


AN INDIANA MAN 


. 

By LE ROY ARMSTRONG P 

+ 

A POPULAR EDITION OF THIS POWERFUL AND FASCI- . 


NATING AMERICAN NOVEL. 
‘ 


LARGE 12M0, 218 PAGES. CLOTH $1.00, PAPER 25c. 


{| “A story that holds the reader's attention from beginning to end."—CHICAGO 
HERALD. 


wi 


t “A powerful novel, charmingly written. So true to the real 
life of modern politics as to seem more like history and biog- 
raphy than romance."—CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


{ “ There is not a line of moralizing in it, but it is a faithful, realistic, dramatic, mov- 
ing recital of events. The scenes of rural life are depicted with a graphic skill that 
would not have done discredit to the immortal author of ‘Adam Bede.'”—VOICE, 


{| “It ought to be read in every home in our land. It bears the 
same relation to the fight against the saloon that ‘ Uncle Tom's | 
Cabin’ did to the fight against slavery."—JOHN P. ST, JOHN. 


{Its purpose is to purify personal living and correct politics. No man could have . 
nobler or more needed motive."—-FRANCES E, WILLARD. = M 


“The description of the old-time ‘spelling match’ recally 

vividly our boyhood days and is well worth twice the cost of 

the book."—HOWN. ORLANDO M. PA™zaRD. « 

“An Indiana Man’ (Paper Edition) F 
Subscribers to Our Best Words. 


ree to Ney 


* 


Address all orders to 


A 


Words. 
ITH SIMPLE TRUTH. 
L. Dournrr,-Editor. — 
VILLE, ILt., AUG. 5, 1396. | 


How sure rt is, 
bee, we saya true word, instant- 


We teal "ts God's, not ours, and pass 
tou 
As bread al sacrament. 
—Mrs. Browning in Aurora Leigh. 


Our duty is to enter on the considera: | 
fion of every subject with a sincere desire | 
tolearn the truth, and to renounce what- | 
ever error we may have imbibed.— Will-| 
fam Ellery Channing. 


Gro, L, Dowrirr is the Business | 
Manager and editor of the pqtizan | 
Fi 


part of Our Best Words. A mat. 
ters of that kind are referred to him, 


For reduced rates on 
railroads to Lithia Springs | 
inquire at the nearest sta-| 
tion. ; 

A religion that will not stick with | 


| 


you away from home and during 
yacation, is not good to live by| 
nor die by. 
- - - : 
You may take a vacation from 


your usual church services, but you 
must never take a vacation from re 


ligion whereyer you go, | 


Something Wrong in Two) 
Cases. 


There is something wrong with 
the sermon that sends a sinner home 
from church 
with himself.—Rom's 


Hore 

When we have so mach work on 
hand that we can’t find time to pray, 
we are doing to much work that is 
not God's work, —Ontlook. 


And She was a Widow in 
Shelby County, Illinois. 
4th 


July and our losses at Lithia Springs 


Just after that stormy o 


a widow of this county invited us to 


call at her bome—an humble, neat 


little house with « well 


rden and flowers, tended by the 


widows own hand She said 
‘Brother Douthit, count ap why 
— season tickets and — tent 


—teaw tick 


saved, and a5 
the other part and ha 
with mach seeming pleasure. 

We always did believe in a special 


it te us 


Providence; but now more than 
ever. 
Was that #25 the widow's 
5 We cannot say. God knows 


we do Know, that widow isnot : 


woman; but she Knows how to 


chil 


grandchildren; and in patroniz 


good investments for her 


ant 


a ably to.such | 

: Reeps 

resh and green the memory of a 
noble husband now in heaven, wh 

while on earth was one of the! 


precions few who stood by us and} 


| 


helped usin the hour of trial to pub 
lish Orn Best Worps and do other 


reform work 


LICENSE BEER DID IT. 


And the Guilty Ones are) 


not all in Jail. 


It is claimed by scientific and} 


closé observers that beer drinking 


while more slow and seductive in its; 


brutalizer than 
It fact that the 
most horrible and unnatural 


effect, worse any 


other liquor. is a 
crimes 
are committed by beer drinkers, and 
they do not always seem drank when 
they commit the crime, The poison 
drag in the beer tends to stupify the 
moral sense, pnt conscience to sleep 
anf destroys natural affection, so 
that finally the habitual heer swigger 
becomes morally insane and startles 
those who have kriown him, by some 
terrible crime. 

We have a fresh illustration of 
this fact in the killing of John Cox 
at his home near Shelbyville, by his 
. eldest son, James, They were beer, 
aa “drinkers, though not notorious 

_ drunkards, The sons took a keg of 
as beer from one of our licensed saloons 
week to have what they called a 
‘good time” drinking it. (It is not 
“unusual these days in Shelbyville to 
‘ young men loading buggy or 
as they start oat of town, 
bee keg or bottles for a sim- 
time.) The wife and 

the coroner's in- 


' quest that 


lof wife 


ars 
pretty well satisfied 


cultivated | 


| Heslih, 


ee 


“(Charles ‘Turney © and 
Lafe Hart” belped this son James 
and his brothers to drink it before 
they got home, Then the fatherand 
his boys quarreiled about it, and this 


head with a club and killed him. 
This murderer of his father is now 
in jail awaiting trial, Then comes 
the expense to the people for that 
trial, and perhaps more expense in 
Tt may 


license 


the states prison for years. 
all the 
from all the saloons in Shelbyville. 


cost more than fee 
There was a case a few years since 
murder caused by drink, 


from that same locality, which cost 


the people of this county several 
thousand dollars, and has made a 
poor mother’s heart ache for lo!} 


these many years 

And we remember that not many 
years before that wife was killed by 
her husband, near that same spot a 
mother was killed by her drunken} 
son 


If all who are in part guilty of 


those shocking ¢ caused by 
Shelbyville saloons were sent to 
yrison, there would have to be an 


other big penitentiary built at an im- 


mense cost 


A LOUD CALL TO PRO- 


One of Those who did a Noble 
Part in Helping the Proprietor 
to make the Lithia Springs 
Assemblies Possible. 


Jacos ©, Smirn, the dear old 
singing teacher of Marshall, Clark 


| boy James struck his father on the County, Llinois. 


He learned to sing when a boy in 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Sunday school 
in Indianapolis, He taught dozeus 
of singing schools in this vicinity of 
Shelby ile and most of them’ in 
connection with the Sunday sclibols 
and congregations of the editor of 
Our Best Worps. He took Our 
Bresr Worps from the first number, 


THAT JOINT DEBATE. 


By Goy. John P. St. John 
and Ex-Congressman 
Wm. E, Mason. 


“Ts that debate at Lithia 
Springs Park really to come off ? 

Several persons ask this ques- 
tion, 

Of course it is to come off, if 
the men live and are able to get 
there. They are not the kind of 
men who fail to keep promises, 

Note the date: Saturday, Aug- 
ust 22d, 1896, 

Qurstion—Resolyed, That the 
administration of the government 
by the republican party from the 
close of the warto March 3, 1893, 
is well worthy the admiration and 
endorsement of the people. 

Of course the money question 
will be discussed. 

Mason affirms, and St. John 
denies. ‘The affirmative opens in 
1‘ hours; the negative follows 
in 1's hours, and the affirmative 
closes in 15 minutes. 


A Clean Cam paign. 


more than the sub- 
He helped us begin 


and paid for it 
scription price 


HIBITIONISTS. | foue iv Shelbyville in 1874, "He 
t several classes after that in 
\Saloon Patronage and) 
| Shelby County Dem- } city, i 
| ocracy. |}some of the first meeti 


f the reports be trne, the 


county convention 


for 


most 


corrupt 


saloon Money 


and brains were 


fhuman st 
}mixed up badly by some candidates 
: y oY 

jand delegates. Some otherwise most 


were nominated for public trusts} 
jwhom it were a disgrace to the 


i yt. 
|county and unkind to all concerned 


}to have elected; and if some of the 


competent and great-souled fellows | 


Springs; and was always so generous 
that he died a poor man with just a 
| httle and a few of 
}jand that he cultivated himself and 
} owed no man anything but to love 


cottage acres 


and serve all 

He went to the spirit land'in the 
fall of 1895, after having spent more 
than fifty ) teaching singing 
in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 
and Kansas; and he always sung for 
God and Home and Country. 

He was one of the purest hearted 
| men we ever knew. 
He was a musical genius and the 


schools 


other and more sober candidates had 
: 

the 
would still have 


received nomination, the case 


had a most foul 


Jor about it. 


eescay if dealt tle 


mdiiates 1S SO co! 


~" | spicuons and notorious that no voter 


Jin Shelby county will attempt to 
jdeny the 


| with ourown eyes on the day of the 


fact. We “saw enough 


July 2 
fact It 


ening sight; the crowded 


convention 5—to convince 


was a most sad 


s 


, and among the crowd county 


a swarm of swig and 


some young men and some 
jold men; ar d then the reeling and 
vomiting streets! How 
worse tl he mire men can i 
make tl O how many 


must have 


and how many sad homes there must 


have been that night and the next 


day! 


The local democracy will find that 
if 
consenting to such wicked 


Public 


| bear such conduct 


jit has crippled  itse seriously by 


election- 
will not 


eering sentiment 


as-it did once. 


Such conduct does not measure up 
Wm. J. 
There will be scores in old Shelby 


}to the standard of 


Sryan. 


| who will yote for Bryanand Altge 
the kk 


| ticket; provided, sober, honest and 


bat who will not vote 
competent anti-saloon candidates are 
nominated by other parties. 


Here 
prohbibitionists 


| 
| 


is a case where 


Shelby 


and all foes of liquor 


polities will he chance to show 


their colors. They have a public 
daty to perform. 

SHELBY COUNTY PROHIBI- 
TIONISTS! See call for county 


convention, Sept. 23rd, and rally, 
taily, rally at the court house, and 
nominate a ticket that all independ- 


ent voters can support. 


Breathing and Liver 
Action. 


The circulation of the liver through 
the liver, and hence all the func- 
tions of the liver are greatly sided 
by the action of the chest and dia- 
phragm in breathing. When the 
chest wall is lifted outward in the 
act of iuspiraiion, air is not only 
drawn into the chest, but blood is 
also drawn toward the heart. Deep 
breathing is thus a very important 
means of aiding both the stomach 
and the liver in their work.—(Good 


author of both words and music or 
several most beautiful and tender 
songs, of which we may mention 

“Some Sweet Day.” 
He leaves behind his poble wite 
né only daughter, wife,of Reg, 
e 5 pad nS 


How Goes the Battle. 


| wing of the prohibition party, any- 
where, is wide-Awake, recruiting.its 
forces and pushing the battle against 
the common enemy of country and 


mankind. But it is our duty, in 
|simple truth, to say that so 
| far as our personal observation 


the one idea platform of 
arouses enthusiasm 
In this part of Illinois, 
| the sympathy is nearly all with the 
| broad gauge side. The only reason 
why Illinois, outside of Chi 
| not 


no 


ago, is 
t once overwhelmingly with the 
National party, is the fact that our 
state platform and nearly all the 
state ticket is broad gt - InIn- 
| diana, so far as we can learn, the 
state is almost solidly National. At 
the recent state convention, Mrs 
Helen M. Gougar was unanimously 
chosen to fill the one place vacated 
on the tigket, for attorney general, 
a woman being eligible to this office 
in Indiana. \ 


is 


| 
— 
| Fifty Principals of Schools 
give their Opinions of 
the Effect of the * 
Cigarette on 
Students. 


The Chicago Trilune has inter- 
viewed fifty principals of schools as 
to their opinion of the effect of ‘the 
cigarette habit on the scholars under 
them, and the consensus of -opinion 
on the subject is something alarm- 
ing to every right-minded citizen. 
It is no suprise to those of us who 
have beeu conscientiously studying 
and observing the effect of narcotics 
and have noticed the prevalence of 
the habit on our youth, But this 
exhaustive summary of the evil ef- 
fects actually observed by the lead- 
ing instructors in our schools and 
presented to the public throagh the 
columns of a great daily paper 
would seem sufficient to shock the 
most indifferent. — The Natianal Tem- 
Advocate. 


perance 


Catholics and Protestants 
Confer. 

A remarkable conference is shortly 
to be held at Pittsburg, Pa. It is 
to be made up of fifteen members of 
the Protestant clergy and laity with 
the same number of Roman Catho- 
lies, for the sake of promoting a 
better understanding between these 
two branches of the Christian 
Choreh. 


{ 


The nominees for president and 
vice-president of all the parties are 
clean, sober, honest men, personally, 
The country is to be congratulated 
on this fact. 

This campaign promises to be a 


cumpaign for disussing principles 


rather than for flinging 
Mud 


newspapers 


and policies, 


mud at persons. flinging ora 


tors and will be at a 
discount 

Old party prejudices are broken 
up, and people feel free and inde- 
pendent to read and think for them- 
selves as never before. They are 
getting ready for the grandest na- 
reform the world has: ever 


All hail the better day 


tional 

witnessed. 

to come! 
Reader, yon can help hasten that 


Editor’s Table Talk. 


Our thanks are due the Banner of 
Gold, of Chicago, Ll, for the excel- 
lent likeness of Gov. Altgeld on first 
puge. 

Shelbyville is to have another rail 
road completed by January, 1896. It 
is to connect with the C. & EB, I. here 
and with several extensive lines at 
Altamont, in EMoyham county, about 
25 miles south-east of bere, Work 18 
being pushed, although the thermom- 
eter is 100 in the shade, 


—If you want to read a i 
reliable report of each day at Lithia 
Springs assembly, subscribe for THE 
Daiy Union. It will cost you only 
25 cents for the season. 


Editorial Explanation. 


The senior manager has serious 
scruples against allowing cigars to be 
kept on sale at Lithia Springs Park. 
He believes it is wrong to keep on sale 
what he regards an unmitigated evil, 
and ruining so many of our young 
men, ‘Therefore he wrote the rule on 
the outside of this paper, being the 
first side printed, After that rule 
was in print, he found that by some 
misunderstanding others specially 
concerned would not consent to that 
rule now. Hence the rule is changed 
as printed on 3rd page. 


fresh and 


Gere—Kepley—Stewart. 

Hon. Geo, W. Gere of Champaign, 
our efficient state chairman, has been 
nominated for governor on the probi- 
bition ticket by the state executive 
committee, This was made necessary 
by the nomination of Hale Johnson 
(who was nominee for governor) for 
vice-president. Judge Gere would 
make a wise governor. He is bighly 
esteemed: by bis neighbors of all 
parties. At his home in Champaign, 
on hearing of his nomination, demb- 
crats, republicans and populists united 
with prohibltionists in congratula- 
tions and gave him agrand reception. 

Henry B. Kepley of Effingham is 
candidate forf Lieut. Governor and he 
would fill that or the governor's place 
with conspicuous business ability. 

Oliver W. Stewart of Mackinaw, 
lll., is now the chairman of the 
Illinois prohibition executive com 
mittee. 


Why not a Mission to Res- 
cue Abandoned Men 


We are willing and glad if either 


day by helping to circulate the 
papers that stand for fair play to 


all and special privileges to none. 


Prohibition County Con- 

d vention. 

Notice is hereby given that a 

meeting of the prohibitionists of 

Shelby Cougty will Meld at the 
rember Nts y 


a! ? C. 


of other business. 
Saucer A. Wren, 

Qeo. L. Dourarr, 
Seeretary. 


Chairman, 


How Lithia Springs draws 
Neighbors and Pays. 
If we were searching for a 
home in which to rear a family 
community 


t 


we should seek a 
where the people were sober, in- 
dustrious, and did all they could 
to make possible such rich treats 
of oratory and song as the Lithia 


Springs Assembly. It pays in 


more ways than one—this as- 


sembly does. Friends, you are 
helping yourselves and your chil- 
dren and eyerybody, when you 
patronize such meetings. 


How those who know talk 
about Lithia Springs 
Assembly. 


“Only a dollar and fifty cents for 
the sixteen days Chautauqua and 
tenting ground free at Lithia Springs! 
Why that is too cheap to pay ex- 
penses! Itis worth more than that 
sum merely for the privileg® of 
tenting on the ground and using all 
the spring water yqgnu want for that 
time. It would actually cost much 
more to merely tent and drink the 
water of many other springs not so 
helpful as these, and without six- 
teen days of a musical and literary 
feast.” 


Thatis the way people talk who 
know what they are talking about. 


Rey. J. T. Sunderland and 
Wife 

Of Ano Arbor, Mich,, have just re- 
turoed from a year’s vacation in a 
journey to Buropean countries and 
Palestine and Hindustan. Among 
other cities of India, Mr. Suaderland 
visited aud {preached in the sacred 
city of the Hindus, the great old city 
of Bernares, far up the river Ganges 
—the city it will be remembered that 
Rey. Jenkin Lioyd Jones suggested at 
the close of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago should be the 
place for holding the world’s next 
parlianjent of religions. Mr. Sunder- 
land yisited Sheibyyille and vicinity 
years ago and was pone of vhe first to 
preach at Lithia Springs and help 
Start the movement that has growa 
into the present assembly. 


- 


Also. 

M Hazlitt of Taylorville, visited 
this city recently and organized a 
Florence Crittendon Union, with the 
following officers: Pres., Mrs. L. H. 
Wilhams; Vice-Pres,,. Mrs. Maggie 
Hoxsey; Secretary. Mrs. Walter Sil- 


Lookout committe 
| Gotlingg Mrs. Dr. 
Ror 

‘The object 0 
for and rescue 80-¢a 
girlsand womeo—a laudable and much 
needed work. Now. let there bea 
movement set on foot to start a so- 
ciety for the rescue of the “aban- 
doned” men; for without these there 


would be no girls ia “need of a friend.” 


f ie\ Un of 


s 


A Sample of the Many 
Kind Words Volunteered 
by Editors of Differ- 

“ent Parties. 


The Big Litnia Springs Park as- 
sembly begins one week from Wednes- 
day. There will be more than a half 
hundred tents, giving the park the 
appearance of a veritable white city. 
You have read the program, hence 
know that Douthit & Son, the mana- 
gers, have the most extensive array of 
famous speakers and singers ever 
brought together at a chautauqua ip 
this or any other state. That’s a fact, 
and those who fail to attend a goodly 
portion of the time will miss the 
yvrandest intellectual treat ever offered 
in this or any other part of Lllinois.— 
Shelbyville Union [Rep.]Aug. 4, 1896. 

[Yes, and most of the tents are 
much larger than heretofore. There 
will be 300 or 400 campers, certainly. 


—Ep. 0. B. W. 


Shelby County People’s Great 
Opportunity. ° 

L. H. Sutton has returned from 
an engagement as member of the 
Hillsboro band at Piasa Bluffs’ Chau- 
tauqua. The attendance was large 
and everybody seemed pleased with 
the entertainioent furnished. And 
yet Sutton says the prices charged at 
the Bluffs weredouble those at Lithia 
for tents and admission while the 
character of the speakers and singers 
isnot to be compared tu that fur- 
nished by the managers of Lithia. 
The fact is, few people seem to have 
aoy conception of the advantages, 
educational and otherwise, offered by 
the sixteen days at Lithia Springs 
Park. When it is all fully under- 
stood the crowds at Lithia will be 
larger than at any other assembly 
held in the state.—Daily Union, Aug- 
ust 6. 


‘‘The Cause of Falling Pri- 
ces on Labor and Farm 
Products.”’ 

Col. James 8. Felter of Spring- 
field, Ill., will give an address on 
the above subject some time dur- 
ing the fore part of the assembly, 
It will be hereafter annoanced so 
that all may have a chance to hear 
it. Col. Felter stands high up on 
the list of reform orators and is 
a broad-minded, generous-souled 
and popular man. . 


—<—_—$————— 


vet; Treasurer, Mrs,, W, C. Headen. 


for SALE. —Six large tile, three feet 
long. Will be sold cheap for cash, 
Apply to J. L Dovurnrr & Son, 


CAMPERS AT LITHIA 
Springs Assetbblysothe Woods will _ 
be Full of Them. 


Besides the speakers and singers 
and many of their friends, the follow- 
ing are among those who willcampat _ 
Lithia Springs Assembly, Aug. 12.27 : 

Mrs. George Church and party. 

Mrs. James Middlesworth and party 

Dr. Jesse Bowman and family. 

Michael Smith and family. 

George Williams and party. 

Harry M. Martin aod the Daily 
Union party. 

Mr, A.C. Folsom, artist, Chicago. 

Wm. ©. Kelly and family} 

Geo. D. Chafee and family. 

W. ©. Kelley and family. 

H. J. Hamlin and family. 

Mrs, W. GC. Headen and party. 

W.S. Amlin and wife, 

Jobn D. Miller and party. 

E. J. Scarborough and family. 

KE. M. Hopkins aod family. 

Rey, R. H, Osborne and family. 

B. P, Dearing and family. 

J.B. Knox and wife. 

George Herrick and party, and oth- 
ers from Shelbyville. 

Mrs Hannah Turner and families of 
her children. 

J M Storm and party. 

Mrs Potter and party, 

P G Matzen and party. 

M Montgomery and others of Wind- 
sor. 

Wm Truitt of Findlay. 

Mesdames SL Dove and Dr, J B 
Young of Tower Hill. 

J W Reed and family. 

Sol Yantis and family. 

Isaac Longenbach and others, Yan- 
tisville, 

NG French and family and others 
of Pana. 

Jed Allen, 

Brad Lantz, D. C. Davis and others 
of Fancher, 
F M Swenge! of Neoga, 
OC Spillman of Aetna. 
G W O Logan and family, 
Mrs John Powell of Mattoon, 
J W Newell, Girard, Tl. 
W B Marshutz, Champaigao,-Ll. 
And a nutuber of parties fromm ot 
plates, 
The mangers are receivlog ord 
ever day for tents. Yo be sure 
tent@ou should nat delay youg 


while here she passed to the | 
where there is no death, She wag 
lovely young lady who dlled al 
place in the hearts of those who kt 
her. 

Mary E., dav hter of Joel and Hz 
viet Bland and wife for over for 
years of Rey. Geo. W. Richardson 
this city, passed to her. reward at he 
bome on July 30, aged 60 years. Shd 
was a good woman, and much loved 
by all who knew her. She leaves in 
grief her husband, two sons, B. A. (an 
attorney in this city) and Stephen, 
and one daughter, Palmyra, and many 
other relatives and friends. At the 
funeral, her pastor, Rev. W. F. Gil- 
more of the First M. BE, Church, gaye 
oue of the most uplifting sermons it 
has been our privilege to hear fora 
long time. He was assisted in the 
services by the pastors of the differ- 
ent churches of Shelbyville. 


“She Did What She Could.” 


Ellen McDaniel was born in Rich- 
land, Shelby county, Oct. 19% 1831, 
All ler life was spentin this county. 
She was married to Christian Peter- 
son in 1868, After along and linger- 
ing illness he died on Saturday night, 
July 25, 1896, being 64 years and a few 
days over nine months of age. 

She leaves three daughters, Eliza, 


Mrs. Dug. Manning, Mollie 4, 
wifeof Wm. Fk. Douthit and Allies 


wife of Wm: fH. Brown, a number of 
grandchildren, husband, one brother, 
Wm. MeDaniel of Ash Grove, in this 
county, and four balf-sisters, namely: 
Mrs. Rachel O’Haran of this city, 
Mrs. Wm. Reed of this vicinity, Mrs, 
Thomas Dobbins of Hast St. Louis, 
and Mrs. Mattie Stewardson of Ode- 
bolt, Lowa, 

Mrs. Peterson has been a member 
of the Unitarian congregation which 
formerly worshiped at Oak Grove and 
now at Jordan for almost 30 years, 

The funeral Service was held at 10 
o’clock Monday from Jordan church, 
the body being laid away in. the 
Douthit cemetery. The introductory 
service was conducted by Rey, Robt. 
Douthit; and her pastor for thirty 
years, Rey. J. L. Douthit, gave a 
high tribute to the woman who dur- 
ing her lifetime had done what she 
could for her neighbors and the 
church of her choice, She became a — 
member of the Oak Grove church of 
Liberal Christians (Uoitarians) near- 
ly thirty years ago, and has been one 
of the most devoted members —always 
at her post of duty w tbh 
and when most needed, bee ee 


pes 
Nile waits 


gious Meetings for the 
Pore year. 
pkGINNING ooT, 4, 1896. 
iordan Chapel, four and a half 
miles east of Shelbyville. 
Preaching First and Third Sundays 
of each month at 10:30 a, m, 
Sunday School every Sunday at 9:30 
yee A. Gro, L. Dourarr, 
; - Supt. 
In First Congregational pte 
jan) Church, Shelbyville, Ill, 
Preaching every Sunday at 3 p, m, 
Unity Sunday School at 2 p. m. 
James L. Darsy, Supt. 


OUR FAITH— 


We accept the Religion of Jesus, 
holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and 
love fo man. 
—Betract from Constitution of the 
National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches, 
adopted at Saratoga in Septomber, 
1894, 

Whosoever will is heartily invited 
to come and help us to know the 
trnth, be good and do good unto 
all, Jasper L. Doururr, 

Pastor. 


Notables Events. 


Clara Barton, the ‘Angel of the 
Red Cross,” returns this month from 
her mission of mercy to suffering Ar- 
menia. 


Li Hung Chang, the grand old 

premier of China, has come to Amer- 
jea, visited the grave of Gen. Grant 
and placed a wreath of flowers upon 
it in token of his love for that good 
and brave man; asked a. myriad of 
questions and then returned to the 
“Oelestial/ Empire.” * 
Rey. J.T. Sunderland and family 
ave returned safely to their home in 
Ann Arbor. Mich., from a years travel 
broad in Europe, Asia, Palestine and 
roiv India. Many of our readers 
ll hear of this safe return witha 
hse of personal joy aod thankful- 
38. 


here are now five presidential and 
ice-presideotial candidates. The 
laced in nomination for presi- 
was Senator Palmer of Illinois, 
e Cleveland democrats, and Gen, 
per of Kentucky (the confeder 
surrendered fort Donelson 
t) for vice-president. Senator 
was Chairman of the first re- 
state convention held in 
What strange bedfellows ion 


q sed Avy x. 


, CHEW, 0M, 


R, STURGIS 


WK, 


veral 


bose who pas vay was 
and Mrs, Micha 
‘Noah,’ with the beautiful 
was not well when the fam- 
0 Lent at the springs, before 
opened,and one night while 
Jeski and others tenderly 
, God took it among the 


Charles E. Austin, of an old 
Jounty family, a useful dray- 
r several years in Shelbyville, 
nany think might have lived 
yearslonger but for the drink 
At his funeral in the Unitarian 
hh, the pastor felt obliged tu say 
ft poor ‘Charlie’, who was one 
first members of that congre- 
n but fellaway, was not all he 
Id have been, it might be largely 
use church members had not 
all they could to help him 
nst bis besetting sin. 
hen there was ‘‘Major” Hawk of 
bland, the dear good neighbor and 
nd, He was over 80 years old, and 
d the happy babitof looking up and 
Foding a hand, always, till he was 
falled up higher. He was a total ab- 
ainer, and loved, in his old age, to 
eave With his own deft fingers pretty 
askets, some of which he gave to the 
editor to help on OvurR Best Worps. 
Hon, Wm. Chew, the honest lawyer 
of Shelbyville, and resident in the 
Vicinity for 52 years, dropped dead in 
his 60th year, while harnessing his 
horse fora drive. We shall ever re- 
Member him as the attorney who 
yi would often advise against litigation 
when to do so was a loss to him of a 
fee; and during an intimate ac- 
quaintance of more than 25 years, we 
neyer heard a complaint of Wm. 
Chew charging an exorbitant fee. 
Strong Republican in politics, and 
faithful elder of the oldest congrega- 
tion (Christian) in Shelbyville, he was 
nevertheless a tried and true friend 
of the Unitarian pastor and Our 
Best Worps. “The editor has heard 
him severely blamed by seme prohi- 
bitionists for not voting to suit them 
‘when in fact he was giving ten 
times more for the supportof the only 
prohibition paper in this county than 
some prohibitionists, equally able, 
were giving; and one of his last acts 
ee give a generous lift to the 


pr recovered, 
f believe 


Suuth’s |” 


chureh, have gone to the heavenly 
home. 

On the banks of the Rhine, in Ger- 
many, was born Michael Schneider, 
Oct,, 1812, Sixty-one years ago he came 
where Moweaqua now stands. He 
was ita founder and its life long bene- 
factor, for he was a true Christian 
man with a most worthy helpmate, 
and they had sons and daughters that 
arose up to honor them. There he 
lived, or near there, till Sept. 5, 1896, 
when he slept to awake in. that land 
where they never grow old. “'Grand- 
pa’ Schneider lived to thissweet, ripe 
oldage (84 years) without beer or 
whisky; and gave his vote and money 
to keep others sober. We remember 
gratefully that among the first to 
volunteer aid tous in Our Best Words 
warfare against the liquor traffic, was 
this noble German. ‘‘Here is a little 
help,” he said as be quietly handed us 
a $10 bank note. Now he rests trom 
his labors and his works do follow 
him. Blessed evermore be the mem- 
ory of Michael Schneider of Mowea- 
qua ! 


Backing for Tr. Douthit. 


Jt will bea matter of gratification 
to the many friends of Lithia Springs 
and the Rey. J. L, Douthit that from 
this on be will have the backing nec- 
essary Lo Make the encampment what 
it may and ought to be, Lithia is a 
grand advertisement for Shelbyville 
and Shelby county and it is no more 
than right that the people of city and 
county should take some of this re- 
sponsibility that 1s altogether too 
yreat for one pair of shoulders or one 
not very plethoric pocket book to 
bear. 

The officers of Lithia Springs Park 
Association are: J. L. Donthin, pres- 
ident; Piercy Cooper, vice-president; 
H. W. Wright, secretary; K. A. Hite, 
troasurer. Board of trustees—M. 
Smith of Holland, J. Linvill of Wind- 


LR 


A Physician's Story. 
“PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF.” 
THE ADAGE APPLIED. 


Dr. Porter of Kentucky Tells How 
it was Done, 
(From the Mt, Sterling, Ky., Gazette.) 

In the mountains of Eastern Ke 
lives Dr. ©, HL. Porter, who for 47 ye 
ministered to the sick in the counties of 
Rowan and Morgan, and has during that time 
suffered more than many of the patients on 
whom he called, He was at last cured, and 
his cure was so startling and miraculous 
that it was soon the talk of the the moun- 
tains, and finally reached the Bluegrass. 
orter of the Gazette concluded to in- 
igate in the interest of suffering humau- 
nd to his question the doctor replied ; 
wenty years ago, while living in Mor- 
Zan county and practicing my profe " 
find ‘terrible nervous shock that complete. 
ly prostrated me, and from that time until 
a few months ago I suffered untold agony 
and in fact never knew a well day. I tried 
everything in the way of medicine that I 
knew and consulted other physicians for 
miles around, but I found no relief, and I 
resigned myself to the inevitable and await. 
ed the end. A few months agomy son saw 
an account in yaa Pape of @ new medicine 

linios’ Pink Pills aud wanted 


nt COnUN 
RE haw TD clikve L have finally 

Wat is bert al of the story. 
Pink Pills sdvéd my life, and L 
never fail to recommend ‘them in my prac- 
tice. In fact, I can tell you ofa man that 
‘ou will pass on your road home who bas 
een almost completely cured of rhenma- 
tism after years of suffering, Mr. 8. G. 
Bailey, is his name and you can stop and 
see him,” ' 

After thanking Dr. Porter the Gazette man 
started for Mr, Bailey’s, residence, He was 
found on his farm cutting some trees down. 
In reply to-our paguiny, Mr. Bailey said: 
“Yes, Dr. Porter told you the truth. IT suf- 
fered for years with rheumatism, and was 
only able to leave my room in good weather, 
and then was not able to do any wor! 1 
was urged by Dr. Porter to try Pink Pills, 
for several weeks I. positively refused. He 
finally overcame my prejudices, however, 
aod Jam glad of it, for you can see your- 
self what Pink Pills have done for me. 
Come to the house, and I will show my 
ertitch and cane which Pink Pills have eu- 
ay aside, I have also be 
pills to a neighbor’s child, 
whieh h rofula, and it is improving 
right along.” The address of all the gentle- 
men referred to is, Elliottsville, Rowan 
County, Kentuck 
these statements . 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain 
elements necessary to give new | 
richness to the blood and restore sha’ 
nerves, They are for saleby all druggists 
or may be had by mail from Dr. Wil lame! 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for 
60 cents per box, or six boxes for $2.50, 


giving thes 


L 


PSSSeses. 


sor, Samuel Dove of Tower Hill, Sam- 
uel French of Pickaway, and one from 
Todd’s Point. us 

Five thousand dollars in stock at 
ten dollars a share will be issued, of 
which sum over three thousand dol- 
lars were subscribed on the grounds 
yesterday (closing day) and the day 
before. People throughout the county 
will be given an opportunity to take 
stock, the money only to be used in 
making good any loss occasioned by 
failure on accountof bad weather, and 
only asmall per cent to be asked at 
one time.—Daily Union, Sept. 28.8 

A meeting of the Association was 
held at the Unitarian church Sept 
6. Nearly every township in the 
county was répresented. The resig- 
nations of president and secretary 
were accepted. J. W. Homrighous 
od president and J. L. Darby 
secretary. Encouraging reports were 
received from every quarter. It was 
decided to push the matter and have 
another meeting on Saturday, Sept. 
26, at 10 o’clock a. m., at the Unitar- 
ian Church. 


SONG OF WELCOFIE. 
To John G. Woolley, at Lithia Springs 
Sunday, Aug. 26, 1806. 


TUNE: “Ring the Bells of Heaven.” 


Welcome, valiant soldier: 
here to-day: 
ead ae greet thee, fearless one of 
Od. 
Armor-girded, ever ready for the fray 
Sword of spirit and with gospel 
shod, 
Cuorus— 
Glory! glory! we will shout and sing; 
Glory! glory! Lithia’s hills shall ring, 
Tis a ransomed hero, to rescue and to 
free 
Welcome, valiant soldier: weleonie 
here to-day; 
Who bast felu the tempter’s awful 
“powen:' i 
Wought most fearful battles, truly! we 
may Say. 
») God wave grace 
eee TIL aad 


welcome 


hearts, ho-day, 
We thank the Gud who gave tinee to 
our land; 
We thank him that he keeps thee, so 
fearless in the way, : 
By grace enables thee to bravely 
Stand. 
We ask, O God of heaven, be with him 
day by day; 
Give him strength to fight on every 
hand: 
May he be our Moses, to lead to vie- 
tory, 
Till we in prohibition Canaan stand. 


Cc. J. KURTZ, 


The Pioneer Grocer 


LEADS IN LOW PRIOES ON 


Staple and Fancy Groceries. 


Queensware, 

Stoneware, 

Glassware, 

Wood and Willow Ware. 
Agent for the Best Shelbyville Coay’ 


AND Sam aM (. J KURTA 


Our Best Words Premium to New 
Subscribers for 1896. 


LARGE 12Mo, 218 PAGES. 


« The New Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


- 


AN INDIANA MAN 


By’ LE ROY ARMSTRONG 


A POPULAR EDITION OF THIS POWERFUL AND FASCI- 
NATING AMERICAN NOVEL. 


CLOTH $1.00, PAPER 25c. 


“A story that holds the reader’s attention from beginning to end."—CHICAGO 


HERALD. 


Kd 


Hl. MM. Scarborough! 


eS SS SS 
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A BIG HUNK OF TRUTH 1 


In the Short Run and in the Long Run it Pays 
to have Dr. Bowman Fix Your Teeth at the 


D - DENTA 


Gee 


RLORD, 


P-SSSlesesEesh 


R. E. GUILFORD, 
DEALER IN 
Hardware, 
Pumps, 
Hydrants. 


Plumbing at Reasonable Prices 


Main Street, . - Shelbyville 


Wu N IN NEED OF 


PHOTOS... 


Picture Frames, Easles, Matts, Cabinet 
Holders, Mailing Envelopes, Kte., go to 


Beyants - Studio, 


| 
Ifis Work is Sure to Plesse You. | 
| 


A. Orts Bryant, Prop. 
J. A. BABB, Operator. 


STUDIO—Up-stairs, cor, Main and Morgan st. 


Offers you a3 fine a line of 
Goode as you ever laid eyes on in 


Fall «4 Winter Selections 


~~ OF—— 


Staple and Fancy 


Has again Arrived 
cargo of Bright, New, Fall 


this— 


Plum after Plum 


Was raked in by our buyers and 
now we stand ready to deliver 


t tong ot wer, hour by 


| Welcome, bravest hero, with loving 


Dry Goods, 

‘Dress Goods; , 
Finney Goo 

and Notions. 


A Fail Line of Ladies’ and Misses’ 


SHOES! 


If you'want to get a little better 
article at a little lower price than you 
expected, come to 

= j r y . . , 
H. M. Scarborough’s 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 

Bntterick’s Patterns always on hand. 


W. J. EDDY, x. D. N. ¥F CHAFEE, M. 


DOCTORS 


EDDY & CHAFER, 


SHELBYVILLE, - ILLINOL. 


Wll give, their undivided attention to th 
practice of Medicineand Surgery in all branche 


They are alao prepared to 


TEST THE EYES FOR A 
KINDS OF GLASSES, ; 


OMice over Homrighouns’ 


store. 
Calls Promptly Attended, 


tee" Resrpence—On Methodist Avenue 


jewelry 


Would respectfully inyite nis old frienda 
and customers to call at his 


Dry Goods at the LOWES-D PRICES 
EVEK KNOWN. Remember, the 
kind ef goods we sell, youll not, 
find elsewhere, and all we K a 
that veo visit a 


slankets. WR 


Gray and White Cotton Blankets | 


49e, 79¢ per pair. Pure Wool 
White and Gray Blankets $3 aud 
$4 per pair—worth a dollar more, 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


Wool aud Cotton Hosiery—the 
best line and, best value ever 
known. Comphre our school hose 
at 15c, 20¢ and 25c with others, 
Three different grades in ladies’ 
plain cotton 25c hose. Ladies’ 
extra heavy fleeced hose, regular 
40c value, at 25c. 
Domestics. 
1500 yards Fast Color Turkey Red 
Prints—2tc yard—i0 yards for 
1000 yards 8tc Canton Flannel 
1000 yards 10c Canton Flannel, 
extra heavy. 

1500 yards choice style staple Ging- 
hams,.. cslerseitea 44¢ 


Table Linens 
At prices you’d never expect to 
find—unusual values made’ possi- 


ble only by our immense pur- 

chases. 

62 inch + bleached beautiful 
oe 


patterns at 35c and 45c. 

68, 70 and 721inch bleached, en- 
tirely new designs, at 60c, 75c and 
$1. Napkinsto match each de- 
sign. ‘xtra Special”—25 dozens 
27-inch bleached Napkins, worth 
$1.50—for 99¢ dozen, 


ey 


Great Dry Goods 
Ship OF THE..... 


OUBLE 
AYLIGHT 


In port, and is loaded to the guards with a gigantic 


and Winter Merchandise. 


All bought and paid for and will be sold with the 
smallest margin of profit, as is always the policy of 


Shelbyville’s Greatest Store. 


PLAIN 


Novelty Dress Goods 
Im all the latest weaves. 
Iumiaated Orep 


De, 


hored Sérges " 


ceccem SaOe 
large de- 


Black Brocade ‘ 
signs—the lates 


ang fetas—te 
in all the new combinations. 


Capes and Jackets, 
Here's where we lead, and we are 
so far ahead inthe race that no 
one can cateh us. 


50 Cioth Double. Capes, Fur 
Trimmed and Braided, regular 
94, value: at.) isd. Ceaamemee $2.98 

Handsome Braided Double Capes 
WORE OG). 27. a vines thameae $3.98 

Cloth Cap: 50—bet- 


ter than anj st season at $10) 

Elegant Beaded and Braided Seal 
Plush Capes —fur trimmed— 
worth $7.50 at.......... 4.98 

not Novelties ip Mi 

3—$3 up. 

Children’s Fancy Eider Down 
Cloaks — Angora Trimraed—at 
99c—worth $1.50 — 6 different 

ors. 

Fancy Boucle—black and red, and 
black and blue Cloaks—Angora 
Trimmed, at $2.50—worth #4, 


Special Wrapper Bargain. 


50 fast color Indigo Blae Wrap- 
pers—regular 75c value—at 5c. 


1D cy = OUBEE 
AYLIGHT 


....-or Lowest Prices. 


Kleeman, Goldstein & Sons 
S—NAMMOTH STORES—3 


Shelbyville, - - 


Illinois, 


ithia Spriugs enterprise for the pub- 
Hie welfare. 
On August 25th, in Mt. Carmel 
graveyard, amid a crowd of sorrowing 
Yelatives, wife and children and 
‘nelghbors, was laid away the body of 
| the quiet, hard-working brick maker, 
John Henry Martz, aged 67 years. He 
ade first-class brick; and thanks to 
iis accommodating disposition for 
that old-fashioned fireplace in head- 
“guarters house at Lithia Springs 
hich gave good cheer and comfort to 
Nyalids, and to mothers and babes on 


“A powerful novel, charmingly written. So true to the real 
life of modern politics as to seem more like history and biog- 
raphy than romance.”—CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


{ “ There is not a line of moralizing in it, but it is a faithful, isti i 

: i , realistic, d: . l= 
ing recital of events. The scenes of rural life are depicted maith Gaihio est that 
would not have done discredit to the immortal author of ‘Adam Bede.’"—VOICE, 


HONE WOVE /|WRIGHT BROS, 
deen ceo en [Agricultural 


SHOICEST MEATS) —'O LOAN Implement. ge. 
BH HE #B'! |Best Terms Dealers! - 


(RESH, DRIED AND CORNED, PORK— oe 


q “it ought to be read in every home in our land. It bears the 
same relation to the fight against the saloon that ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ' did to the fight against slavery."—JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


{Its purpose is to purify personal living and correct politics. No 
snobler or more needed motive.”"—-FRANCES E, WILLARD. naresoe 


ly damp days. {The description of the old-time ‘spelli teh? reca FRESH AND PICKLED. ae 
ee the close of the camp vividly our boyhood days and is well worth fie: the cost a You will always find a good selection of Veal, Wools Bea) eae Bugey, 
@ Travis, a loveable young the book.”—-HON. ORLANDO M, PACZaRD, . Mutton, Aionldere, Sausanes ; Any Amount.| “e. ae Steam 
“An Indiana Man’ (Paper Edition) Fr Poets ee 
Sey ) Free to New)B A CON, HAMS!}} : Farming Mack 


Address all orders to 


j 
P i, 

. iba oh 
MR 


Subscribers to Our Best Words. 


. 


J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shelbyville, Hit. 


AND FRESH LARD. 
! 


Cash Paid for Fat Stock 


HIDES, PELTS, TALLOW, Ktc. _ 


Ms 


HIGHEST MARKE? Rice = [WORN D. MILLER, 


«Kye 


+* 


Scripture and gave an introductory | WHITE RIBBON SUNDAY, AUGUST 16. 


talk. Mrs. Ida Buxton Cole of] he terrific thunder storm on Sat- 
Philadelphia, eine kale urday night and the muddy roads 
Saree ti in prayer, Se Shomte did not keep the crowds from com- 

> , ok Ke ing to hear Miss Anna Downey, the 
gave a beautiful reading from the} Thinois State Evangelist of the W. 


“Birds’ Christmas Carol.” CTU S . 
. | C. T. U., preach on Sunday two ser- 
Then followed a lecture on Bodily mons, morning and night, equal in 


Health by the eminent physician and} diction and power to that of any 
mbdical acholar, Dr. W. Xavier Sud-| Methodist bishop, and this means a 
duth of Chicago, lecturer g* the great deal. Verily, Miss Downey is 
J. Bryan of Lincoln, Neb. pstional oa ® arene a eM~| ordained of God to preach the gos- 

“Gatholies For Temperance.” dee ean Re tise panic of pel, the canons of the M. B. church 
That was the heading of the daily pressed A WHO. DAC Shep to the contrary notwithstanding, 

5 SS ~ | meeting and hearing him, as a sen- In the afternoon Mrs. Clara C. 
press report for the day that} sible and learned Christian gentle-] Hosrman, the beloved recording sec- 
Mrs. Lake of St. Louis, vice-} man who carries bis knowledge with| retary of the National W. C. T. U 
president of the C, T. A. U.,| abmirable modesty and with an evi-| told the story ‘of shat me es anit 
gave one of the most] wise, moth- dent purpose to help suffering hu-| heard in England, especially London. 
erly and powerfully eloquent | manity to use the ounce of preven-| Tt was ‘a well-told story of thrilling 
pleas for the Home as against} tion instead of the pound of cure. | interest, sparkling with wise and 
the terrible drink habit. sd gece id oo rd prsagiche witty hits at evil customs, and sea- 

p( g on, te e 7 : ale ino 
In the words of the Union re-| Temple of the Holy Ghost.” If the Nees ase ans : 
port, ‘the address of Mrs. Lake people of this vicinity would hear 
was a marvel of plainness, out- and heed such wise instruction, it 
spoken hostility to the liquor would save them from hundreds of 
business hombined maith Caueets dollars yearly for patent medicines 
ness, kindliness of spirit and and doctor bills as well as from 
charty LT Tacs he ‘a dreadful aches and pains. 
favorite at Lithia Springs.”’ 

The following gems from Mrs. 
Lake's address are worth repeat- 
ing: 

“The truest patriot is one who 
sets himself against America S}To those who will read and heed: 
direst foe, the hquor traffic over] «Keep your minds pure, Don't 
the length and breadth of our] eat too much—especially in the 
land, and tries to educate his fel- morning. Don't drink too much at 
lowman in the line of morality] meals or very soon after; especially 
and virtue and to a hatred of our| don’t drink ice water, which pro- 
American saloon.’’ motes indigestion, Don't drink cof- 

“A word to young women : Let | fee and tea; hot water is the best 


no wine glass grace your wadding drink—either alone or combined 
Weate niece sp He filed with tk at with some simple cereal, The doc- 
sey hich tt on a Father Rad tor said he had proved by experi- 
PBS PSL IRS Soo ather has) ments that people drink tea and cof- 
given us 10 purity and sent in nO] fee for the stimulating p roperties 
unstinted measure pouring down] therein ynd not for the taste. He 
through the valleys and welling] said: ‘There is as much stimula- 
up from the depths of the earth. | tion in a glass of hot water as in an 
Let total abstinence be one of the | ounce of brandy.’ Deep breathing 
rules of your young household] '§ Very necessary and adds length of 
and your children shall rise up life oe a ga ae also 
and eall you blessed.’’ SScCH any a >: sae Sie sit 
5iPa' Sune UT kt 24 one to work by shifts and take rest, 

Be nites DIOR Bi Tet sat especially in the middle of the day. 

be said of any of you that ‘he! yore and better work will be ac- 
wie: ter, coe poe than = complished than by hurrying and 
‘oves his wife. set it never be | worrying and fretting all the time. 
said that your wife finds the arm] The heart has a_ rest of ten beats a 
that she leaned upon instead of a} minute while one is sitting down and 
to} beats twenty times less per minute 
“I while one is lying down than while 
standing. ‘Remember that life | 
red by heart beats and not b; 

ing of 2 clock; “and-fifteen- 


That Sixth Camp Meeting 


Continued from Ist Page. 

Smith, the popular author of 
‘The Eyolutien of Dodd,” etc. ; 
Eugene V. Debbs, president of 
the American Railway Union; 
Goy. John P, Altgeld, Wm. Mc- 
Kinley of Canton, O., and Wm. 


rows through which this noble 
woman has passed have only opened 
in her great heart stronger streams 
of sympathy for the poorest and 
neediest. Blessings upou that hon- 
ored head as the snows of many 
winters fall upon it! 


TAKE TIME TO EAT AND BREATHE, ava. 18. 


MODERN WOODMAN DAY, 
Here are some sentences of Dr. 
Sudduth’s talk that may prove more 


precious than 


It was a bright morning, but a 
shadow came over the camp at the 
news that an old friend and fellow- 
citizen, Hon. Wm, Chew of Shelby- 
ville, had fallen suddenly, of ap- 
poplexy, in his door yard. In turn- 
ing the meeting over to Hon. H. J. 
Hamlin as presiding officer of the 
day, Rev. J. L. Douthit paid a tribute to 
Mr. Chew as a lawyer of sterling in- 
tegrity, a pure patriot, square in his 
dealings and an obliging neighbor 
and most loyal friend, At the close 
of his remarks he requested Mrs. 
jva M. Smith to sing “O Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud”—the favorite words of Lin- 
coln who was greatly loved by Mr. 
Chew—set to music by herself, It 
was sung with much sweetness and 
feeling. Aftera beautiful solo by 
Mr.s Chafee, and some fitting refer- 
erence to Mr. Chew’s death, Chair- 
man Hamlin introduced Hon. Wm. 
A. Northcott, Head Consul of the 
Modern Woodmen of America. Al- 
though Mr, Northcott was candidate 
for Lieut-Governor of Illinois on 
the Republican ticket, his speech 
had no politics in it. It wasa 
clear, eloquent setting forth of the 
principles and advantages of <“‘the 
neighbors” who have increased their 
numbers in the United States within 
welve months by 75,000; and there 
f Smembers in [linois, 

est nu 
insurance order in the 

1 


NUGGETS OF GOLD 


not 


raternal 
state, 
Mr. Northcott spoke in high terms 
of the value ef Lithia Springs and 
similar assemblies, He impressed 
favorably all who saw and heard 
him, and itis to be regretted that 
more of the ‘neighbors’ in this 


Jet. i alone *” | relaxation each day will add a gre: 
I have heard a great Yealin| many years of usefulness to life. 
my time about the fourth com-| «Never stand when you can sit 
mandment, and I have sometimes] and never sit when you can lie 
thought that if Moses was to] down,” was a rule the doctor ap- 
write the commandment now he| plied, especially to ‘overworked” 
would add: ‘Woe be unto the|#"d nervous men and women. 
father and mother who do not THE KEELEY CURE DISCUSSED. county did not make his acquaint- 
deserve the honor of their child.”| xs. Ida Buxton Cole, being most | #9ce 2nd get their pictures with him 
*sLet us remember that we are] Kindly introduced by her long-time | i™_the group of Woodmen photo- 
the sculptors of character who friend, Mrs. Hoffman, presented in graphed on tha ground at the close 
fashion and design the men and|a very pleasant and convincing man- of the meeting. 
women of the fature.’” ner the work of the Keeley Auxil- 
A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED. iary League. She gave interesting 
facts as to the benefit of the Keeley 
**Mrs. Lake closed her address | treatment to hundreds of the victims 
with the announcement that on] of alcohol. At the close of Mrs. 
this day 47 years ago she first] Cole's address Mrs. Hoffman asked 
opened her eyes to this world in| her these two questions: 
the beautiful Emerald Isle across 
the sea, and was proud of it. 
Prolonged and loud applause fol- 
lowed the closing words and at a 
eall from the senior manager 
nearly all the audience arose to 
endorse the speaker's total ab- 
stinence views. Then it was 
suggested that the photographer 
take a picture of the audience as 
a present to Mrs. Lake in memory 


YOUNG PEOPLES SOCIETIES 


ava. 19, 


DAY, 


Was largely attended. But not so 
large as it should have been for the 
cause’s sake and the attractive pro- 
gram. Rev. O. W. Stewart, State 
President of the Young People’s So- 
Ist. Why so few of the Keeley] cieties of Christian Endeavor; Rev. 


graduates try to keep their brothers aR 

from temptation. but. keep on voting C. B. Taylor, State President of the 

for the perpetuation of the business—| Epworth League of the M. E. 
Church; Rev. J. S. Tull, President 


some Keeley-cured men even conduct- 

ing saloons to entrap others? of the Mattoon District Epworth 
2nd. Why Dr. Keeley does not give] League; Rev. Ada H. Kepley, Gen. 

his discovery to the world as Dr-| Supt. of Young Folks’ ‘Temperance 


Roentgen, Dr. Pasteur and otherin-|q -.".. 2 Agr 
vestigators so that humanity may be | Societies, and Rey. John Cook, State 
more blessed and thousands cured| President of the Young People’s 


where now are only hundreds, instead] Christian Union, were all present 
of charging enormous fees and]and gave pointed, practical and 
: amassing wealth for bimself? cheering addresses, It was really 
of the occasion. It was done.| The first question was answered by | an inspiring oceasion and deserves a 
Next morning this good woman] Mrs. Cole by saying that human be-| fuller report than Our Byst Worps 
opened the devotional meeting] ings were hard to understand, and|can now give. The addresses were 
with a most devout and tender| when we see Christians voting as} ali filled with a sweet, broad Chris- 
talk. In the words of the press | they do—she can no more understand | tian spirit. It was evident that so 
report: “It is safe to say that| that than why Keeley-cured men do| far as the speakers were concerned, 
Mrs. Lake has endeared herself | 2°t #!ways try to help others as they) they would not exclude any sincere 
to all who sat and listened to her] *"0™'* [iy (| Sobioarss ot C8 a age Dre 
aabitiecty talks. All were sorry To the second question she replied | Nevertheless, that true disciple, Dr. 
eee teed and scined heartily substantially that Dr. Keeley had a] Cook, as President of the Young 
aS go and jomed hearty | right to do as he pleased -with his| People’s Christian Union, felt 
in the song “God be with you! giscevery. obliged to state on this occasion, 
till we meet again’’—next year F 


. : = 2 .| though it was a cross to do so, an 
if possible, If all Catholics were} The" Dr- Sudduth was loudly! vooleasant fact, not so generally 
as broad-minded ad Christlik called for his opinion, He k 1% Dr. C ve id: 8 y 
in thei life h Tistilk€! thought that it was not professional a gee ee Ber 
in their life and speech as this} ethics, much less philanthropic, to| ‘The Y. P. C. U.of the Universalist 
one, and if all Protestants could] withhold a discovery from suffering | Church is a denomInational Society 
gather together in such meeting®| humanity for the sake of making ee pen ee Sad 
as this, the kingdom of heaven on| money. Besides, Dr. Sudduth did] young people’s Societies among Us and 
earth would be a mighty sight| not think that Dr. Keeley had made) when the — pesenrr move- 
nearer at hand.’”’ a great discovery. He thought the ment was first started our young 
3 ople formed themselves into Cbris- 
ON ALL ROUND DAY, Avavsr 14, | Temarkable cures were effected most- | Pe°P 


oh ett ” F | tian Endeavor Societies, until the 
Col, James Felter gave one of his ly by ‘mind cure” applied by wise} Unitarian and Universalist societies 
rousing speeches; bat what 


a and eareful nursing by good women ee poe mine i eae 

hike Mrs. Cole. Mrs. Cole and| tian Endeavor Union o nois and 
as the great speech of this 5 i by the National Society of Cbristian 

Tiligols prohibition “orator -and one| 202 others did not agree with Dr. | 2, 

of the most powerful ever delivered 


deavor. This recognition was re- 
fused on the ground that the Univer- 

at th vatilt was given on salist and Unitarian churches were 

the afternoon of Tuesday, Aug. 25. 

Persons of all parties conceded that 


but good humored discussion. 
Hoffman concluded the debate by nibs: evanuellcg: ar young neabie’s 
ing: * i is certain, | Societies then ado e name 
a de ane cops Ke me oo" Young People’s Christian Union, and 
that speech atid the gret-hearted| ive mare, his name can never g0| the other oun peoples oreaniations 
‘ m zations 

Colonel to fret raak among orators. | down the ages among philanthrop-| in the other churches.” 
WHITE RIGEOX DAY, SATURDAY, ACG. lists and medical discoverers like} Dr. Cook stated another fact that 
_ 15 —08S. HOPPMAN, DE. kUPDUTH | pr. Pasteur and others who have | was doubtless news to most of his 
; ; freely given thair discoveries to the | hearers—that the Universalist church 
afternoon Mrs. Hoffmas| world instead of moyopolizing them | was the first to declare for prohibi- 
of the meeting, aud reed for private gain.” tion of the liquor traffic as the only 


| Revs. 


rational means of dealing with the 
evil, the resolution being passed at 
Akron, ©., in 1843, There will 
probably be several other churches 
claiming that honor in a few more 
years. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT AND SURPRISE. 


There was both a disappointment 
and a happy surprise to many on the 
evening of Young People’s Day. 
By order of the Colonel in command, 
the splendid stereopticon views of 
Mr, Folsom were suddenly closed, 
and the fretted and puzzled crowd 
was invited to another scene just 
south of the tabernacle where many 
colored lanterns were all at once 
seen shining from the swinging 
branches of the trees. What was 
up? Nothing serious, for there was 
music and jhappy laughter. The 
young folks had prepared a recep- 
tion for the officers of the various 
socvieties, and, as some of them must 
leave on the nine o’clock train, there 
was no time for more of Mr, Fol- 
som’s views. Miss Shontz and Mr, 
Kd Reiss seemed to have charge 
until Col. Sobieski was called to 
preside, Mrs, Smith had composed 
some verses of welcome for the oc- 
easion which she sung to the tune of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
all joining in the chorus: 

We offer hearty greeting to our lead- 
ers, tried and true; 

In the name of Christian workers we 
are ylad to welcome you; 

In the strife gainst sin we've entered, 
and bur numbers are not few, 

As we go marching on. 

Cuorus—Glory, glory, hallelujab! our 

youth are marching on. 


Three cheers for our grand leaders in 
a cause so noble, grand: 
We would work for prohibition of all 
evil from our land; 
God bless you, honored comrades; we 
will by you firmly stend. 
As we go marching on. 

These verses were printed on a 
beautiful silk badge with red, white 
and blue colors, and the following 
inscription: 

HONORED GUESTS TO LITHIA 
SPRINGS RECEPTION, 


Tendered by the Young People of 
Shelbyville and Vicinity, 
Amid Fair Luna’s Silvery Gaze and 
Lights of other Kinds, among 
Leafy Bowers. 


One of these badges was pinned 
by Miss Shontz to each of the presi- 
dents of the societies represented, 
and also to Mrs, Gougar, Col. So- 
bieski and several others, not 
omitting the senior manager, To 
loud calls from-the crowd, brief 
speeches were made by Mrs. Gougar, 
and Cook~and others; 
but there was one person so embar- 
rassed by the compliments (he 
felt undeserved) showered upon him 
by all the speakers, that he could 
only say that he felt ashamed of 
himself. 

A treat of lemonade and cake to 
the crowd was an enjoyable ending 
to an affair that leaves pleasant 
memories of the young men and 
women of that camp. 


CAPT, D. Hy HARTS’ PROPHECY COME 
TRUE. 


On ‘Farmers’ and Laborers’ Day” 
alas! that 5,000 instead of 1000 
were not present. Mrs. Gougar who 
had delighted all the day previous 
with the story of her round-the- 
world tour last year, discussed to- 
day (Aug. 20) the money question 
till the dinner bell rang. It was 
a brilliant and able presentation of 
the silver side. In the afternoon 
Capt. Harts gave frankly the reasons 
why he should vote for Bryan for 
president and support the state pro- 
hibition ticket. Asa candidate for 
governor on the prohibition ticket a 
few years since, Capt. Harts won 
the esteem of voters of all parties. 
He is the owner of large coal mining 
interests at Pana and other places 
and has the love of his employees, 
for he treats them in a Christian 
way. He has earned the right to 
be called a financial prophet; for he 
foretold, in a speech years ago, the 
present financial condition of the 
coyntry, and the causes that have 
brought about this state of affairs, 
Is it any wonder that those who 
know Capt. Harts trust his judgment 
in such matters? By the way, no 
one has served [Lithia Springs as- 
semblies more generously than has 
this grand, good man. From the 
first, he has left his large business 
interests each year to give this camp 
a lift, and bid us God _ speed 
in our efforts for reform. 

R. M. Bell, the dear teacher in 
the Shelby Academy forty years ago, 
gave a short timely talk to farmer's 
families. Heshowed the advantages 
of the country and warned against 
leaving the farm for city life. It 
was one of the most needed and wise 
speeches of the assembly. 

Dr. Carlos Martyn, the famous 
biographer of Wendell Phillips, gave 
two lectures, one (Aug. 20) on 
“Matrimony,” and the other (Aug. 
21) on the -‘New Woman,” that 
were rare gems in point of literary 
finish and moral excellence. 
After his leceure on ‘The New 
Woman,” there seemed no more that 
could be said, or said so well. ‘The 
most magnificent address I ever 
heard on the subject,” exclaimed 


» 


| 


had listened to scores of | full sympathy with these self-denying 
reformers, to seb still and see them 


“roasted,” metaphorically. "ae 


one who 
the best lecturers of America. 

Rey. EB. J. Shouse, the young and 
talented Baptist, who was nominated 
for prohibition governor of Indiana, 
but declined, gave an admirable ad- 
dress to young people on the fore- 
noon of Aug. 21. 


“THE CHECK REIN AND DEAD BIRDS 
ON FATS, CONDEMNED.” 


This was part of the conspicuous 
heading of the daily paper report of 
Humane Society and Orphan. Child- 
ren’s Day, The cruelty of the check 
rein for man or beast was pictured on 
canvass by our local artist, Robt. 
Root, and placed conspicuously over 
the speaker’s stand. There was a 
fine program of music, recitations, 
etc., well performed, It was mostly 
on the shoulders of two good women, 
Mrs. H.J. Hamlin and Mrs. Edna 


but they could stand the «fire, 
shine brighter for all of the‘‘roasting,” 
and it seemed to relieve Bro, Chafee’s 
mind, so that he could proceed with 
an able plea for the Republican party, 
(See extract from the Weekly Union’s 
report of Mr. Chafee’s speech in 
another column.) We may say just 
here that the two sides on the money 
question were quite equally repre- 
sented as to numbers of speakers dur- 
ing the assembly. 

Mr. Weolley was greeted with the 
original “Song of Welcome” printed 
in another column, This song was 
printed on silps and distributed { 
through the audience, and all joined { 
heartily in the singing. Mr. Woolley ! 
was surprised and deeply moved at N 
Gillmore, assisted by a lot of nice| tals welcome, and referred to it beau- 
boys and girls. Mrs. Gillmore read a tifully and modestly In his opening re- 


paper that was full of the sweet spirit marks. i 
and wise thought so characteristic of |pR. DE BLOIS, PROF, STREICH, COLS. ' 
this wife of a Methodist pastor, The FELTER AND SOBIESKI FOR i 
Misses Grace Gilmore and Agnes CHRISTIAN UNITY. { 
Alamlin played and sung to the delight A Baptist, a ‘United Brethren, a 


of the audience. . 
4 ; i tt Unitariau, and an “outsider” were 
Rev. Dr, H. K, Hoover of Chicago, | the main speakers for Christian unity. 
superintendent of the Society for It was one of the most pleasant and 
Homeless Children, made a fatherly helpful days. The address of 
appeal for help in the merciful work, President De Blois of Shurtleff Col- 


and received a generous response, 
mtr g % lege was of a high order in style of 
Hon. Wm, E. Mason was interested thought, delivered in a most 


to the extent of volunteering $25 of gracious manner and spirit. This 


ene #50) required. to'give ong little boy | youngest of college presidents, as Col. 

ahome. The other $25 was promptly Sobleskt told ne dus inerodunl hi 
raised and the boy was named John 2 aplphastape ed ee 
Sobieski and given a home in a good WIE Gece UB Of What Wes aG bao 
fhatiy Channing to have sbeen in gentle, 
dignifled bearing and lovely spirit. 

y sp 

President Seneff of Westield College ff 
could not be present, but senta sub 
stitute in the person of Prof, Streich 
Nearly 2,000 most intelligent people| Wo followed Dr. De Blois with 
of all parties, eager to hear, were pres- | M0St common-sense and practical a 
ent on that day. A more sober and|4ress in the line of Christian uni 
better tempered crowd for such an oc- | 12 educational and reform work. 
casion was never before witnessed in} Felter’s remarks were just like h 
Old Shelby. and well received. 
The speech of Mr. Johnson, the can- THE 
didate for vice-president on the pro- 
hibition ticket, delivered in the fore- 
noon, was remarkable for moral digni-}| But we have taken nearly a 
ty, intellectual force and straightfor-|space and have not meontior 
wurdness. No address given on the] Most popular and attractive e 
ground this year commanded more] of the assembly, namely: the | 
admiration and respect from people} concerts, with recitations by 
of all parties. Eva M. Shontz, Winifred |¥¥ 
But what of the great debate? It{Lrene Chapman, Mrs, Heler 
was unrepurtable. Both — speakers } Garis and others, 
were at theirbest, which means much;}by the rich and rare st¢ 
and never was a political debate con-| view © Mr. A. C. Wolsom 


HALE P, JOHNSON’S GREAT SPEECH, 
AND THE ST. JOHN AND MASON 
DEBATE. 


MOST POPULAR MEETINGS 
MISS SHONTZ’ GOOD WORK, 


to 

the editor of O POST 
quite wig to Jeave.:those who hear 
to judge for themselves, 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. M RIE Se 
any b, ia er for ¢ 
That was a scene to be remembered hae ROMS 


—the speaker’s stand jammed full of : 
grey-haired men and in the center, coe greek 
immediately bebind the debaters, Mr. 
Mason's wifeand daughter, and a few i 
lady friends. How quietly those la- sree nase eae ai A 
dies sat and how calmly they looked bug:he spares ane } 
on the sea of faces!and they seemed vive his life to rescue th bah { 
to regard the thunders of applause on Thatadtiis, few parsons an DY 
both sides with equal pleasure, some- this seune wiles Ribb a V 
what as sisters would: regard brothers} mya Shontz, to make oh aru 
at play. Then, soon after the debate] 51 .cosg Sndiiely ee a Na 
ended, there was another memorable] jnnyence, bad Seth) 
scene: that group seated on chairs 
and standing on the grass before Mr. 
Folsom’s camera—St. John and Mr. 
Mason,. wife, daughter and little son;|/0U do with it?” was the que 
Col. Sobieski. and several others. | 28ked by Miss Shontz to the peor 
“Those two debaters,” remarked a]# Morning devotional meeting’ § 
looker-on, ‘‘seem as placid ‘and happy proved the most intensely interest 
together as if they were of one mind] all those uplifting hours, ¢ 
and heart.” And so they were and after another, but no wealthy p 
are in a sense—the sense tin which al] | S088, arose to say what they would | 
good citizens and christians should pinoy ties! The meeting last: 
Re ‘ a hal our longer than usual, ap 
CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP DAY, SUNDAY yet more wanted to speak, and nearl! 
ava. 23. feds enue my part 01 
y : the $20, o dedicate Lithia Springs 
was the highest day for numbers. Atltothe cause of Home, eoaners and. 


least 2,500 were present. Following} qymanity. Finally, some one moved 
the morning hour of song and prayer, |¢o make it unanimous. The result of 
Gov. St. John gave his new lecture 0D | that, meeting was the organization of 


New York city and its suburbs, in} «pj 
} ithia Springs Park a 
which he made practical poiots for (See ent te beers i 


law and order, giving high compli- 
ments to Mr. Roosevelt. In theafter-|COL SOBIESKI AND SAM JONES AT THE 
noon John G. Woolley seemed to hyp- shh Th 4 
notize the vast assembly for an hour] The Polish-American, princely ora’ 
and ahalf. Hej{plead for every day}tor gave a lecture on “The money 
Christian living as against churchi-} side of the Temperance Question” on. 
anity, ‘the world, the flesh and the/the forenoon of the last day, that, 
deyil.” many thought was even more yalyable 

“T have always said that I believed} than the afternoon lecture of the) 
it was necessary to be a good lawyer|#reat Georgia evangelist. : 


in order to he a good preacher, and) ne master of cere ! 

: monies said, jn 
now I believe it more than ever, for! introducing the evangelist, that soe 
Woolley has preached the best ser-lhaq divided humanity into three 

” fy " 
mon ever I heard.” Thus spoke @} classes, namely: civilized, uncivilized 
wise judge (not of Mr. Woolley’s poli-} anq+Sam Jones, ‘Those who heard) 
tics) at the conclusion of his discourse. } yw» Jones at Lithia Springs on tha 
And yet Bros yocliey ae oe afternoon and evening will appre-_ 
ceive one-tenth as pie bedi f 2 | ciate to that classification. But Bro; | 
sermon as he has received often for! jones isa genuine man, with a heart 
one hour's pleading as a lawyer. large enough to embrace allhuman- ~~ 

HON. @EO. D. CHAFEE ity. It was just like him when he | ‘ 
Asked for and was cheerfully granted | had enjoyed a breakfast, early next 
opportunity to reply to the speeches | morning, of biscuit and fried chicken 
on free coinage of silver made by| exactly to his taste, to say, “Iwant 
Capt. Harts, Mrs. Gougar and others. |‘ see the cook and thank her for 
lt was Tuesday forenoon, Aug, 25.| this,” and so ke followed ustothe 
The McKinley Glee Club gave rousing| Kitchen to shake hands with “Aunt 
partisan songs. Mr. Chafee gave| Betsy,” the colored cook, and the 
some unkind personal criticisms of| fest, and departed with an emphatia — 
Capt. Harts, St. Jobo, Mrs. Gougar,|"God bless you! hope to see you: 
John G. Woolley and others. [tj here next year,” yeeros 
Was a sore trial for some who were in] Ando doweall, 


huyr the good 


its hero ‘mar, f 
ard,” who was so much_ 


“Tf you should fall heir to $20, 
be used in doing good, what‘ 
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In essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in ail things, Charity. 
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For Home, School, Church 
and State. 


Independent and wnsectarian, but neu- 
tralin nothing that concerns human wel- 
fare. * 


With malice toward none and charity 
for all, with firmness in the, right as God 
gives us to see the vight.—LINCOLN. 
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THAT SINTH GREAT CAMP MERTING 


At Lithia Springs Park, Shelby Co., 
Ilinois, Aug. 12=27, 1806. 


A WHITE CITY LV 4 BEAUTIFUL GREBN VALLEY 


One Hundred Tents with Hundreds and Thousands of 
Sober, Happy People—A Sixteen Day’s Program 
with Thirty Noted Orators, and Singers 
too Numerous to Mention. 


y J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, 
Shelbyville. Ill. 


‘| made them lay their hands 
in mine and swear 
To break the heathen and 
uphold the Christ, 
’ To ride abroad redressing hu- 
man wrongs, 
To speak no. slander, no, nor 
listen to it. 
To lead sweet lives in purest 
chastity. —TENNYSON. 


If You Really Wish to Help 
Establish Lithia Springs 
Park Assembly. 
If you want Lithiaassembly 
» be doubled in number of 
impers and in attendance, 
st help to double the num- 
of subscribers to OUR) 
bt WorbS. The /exist- 
e and succesSgasf those 
pmblies area 


hout OUR, BEST Werk 
en you pay 50 cents a 
for this paper you vir- 
lly invest so much in es- 
plishing Lithia Springs Park 
embly. The paper and 
e assembly must sink or 
wim together, so far as the 
hresent proprietors are con- 
erned. 


occasionally read John Wesley's ad- 
monition: ‘Condemn no man for 
not thinking as you think. Let 
every One enjoy the full and free 
liberty of thinking for himself. Let 
every man use his own judgment, 
since every man must give an ac- 
count of himself to God. Abhor 
every approach, in any kind or de- 
gree, to the spirit of persecution, 
If you cannot reason or persuade 
men into the truth, never attempt to 
foree a man into it. If love will 
not compel him to come, leave him 
to God the judge of all.” 


rir. Chafee and Others De- 


sine Di HH. Harts, John G, Woolley 

fended. shade ; eity Li and Dr, Carlos Martyn, and Mrs. 

In some farewell words near the last Wand ae ee Gougar, Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. 
of Lithia Springs assembly,the senior | . For instance, more: than Kepley, Mrs. Lake and others 
inanager felt jt his duty to defend his fifty season tickets were paid Sor from abroad, besides the local 
old friend Geo. D, Chafee from some|!% Manual labor by those who did) orators and singers who have 


Unjust judgments by those who had 
heen rojled because of his unkind re- 
marks about Capt. Harts, St. John, 
Woolley, Mrs. Gougar and others. 
The manager said hecould not believe 
Mr. C. meant to wrong those good men 
and women by bis speech. He be- 
lieved Mr, Chafee was a true patriot 
and sincere in his purposes. He had 
been even more ready to help Our 
Brest Worovs, and more liberal in 
patronizing these assemblies from the 
first, zealous Republican though he 
be, than some Prohibitionists who 

- call men hypocrites for not voting as 
they pray. Kut Brother Chafee per- 

’ haps, did not know that Mrs, Gougar 
Is quite attentive to home duties and 
generous with her money and labor 
for the poor and tempted; and St. 
John and Harts and Woolley are 
about the last men in the nation 
_ whom people that know would accuse 
of being prompted by sinister motives 
their public services, | 
Rata tese ‘ 


good 


clamatory—but of the kind that 
touches the heart, quickens the 
conscience and prompts to nobler 
living. 
days when no famous orator gave 
an address, there were, neverthe- 
less, eloquent words spoken in 
the morning devotional meetings 
—words ‘‘fitly spoken like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” 


Timely Words 2 Jee there was eta one has been called back oftener 
y aay murmuring about gate fees or received more enthusiastic 
These are times when it is wise to) etc., mostly by those who didn’t] welcome each Ginauthan Tebn 


know any better, and largeiy by 
persons who have no fault to find 
with soloons and other 
vices for catching the people’s 
money. 
that 
searce for thirty years among the 
people of this region, yet there 
was more liberal patronage than 


was not confined to the well-to-do 
by any means. 
no money, still had what is infin- 
itely better than 
had minds to appreciate a rea 
good thing for home andcountry, 
and they had also willing hands 
to work and pay for that good 


not have the money. 
was to improve and prepare the 
grounds for the encampment. 
Then a goodly number of young 


—volunteered to serve daily as 


A High Tide of Charity and Unity Among all Sects and Parties. 
—«“The Grandest of all,’’ is the Popular Verdict. 


rich 
of the assembly, 
rent of tents 


give the poor as well as the 
the benefits 
they put the 


‘Lithia Springs Chautauqua 
Closes in a Blaze of Eloqnence 
and Good Fellowship.” 

Those words were the fit 
heading of the Daily Union’s re- 
port of the last of the eleven 
days’ assembly, Tuesday August 
27, 1895—the day that Sobieski 
charmed the waiting audience till 
Woolley cume, as the sun was 
eétting low, and captured eyery- 
body. 

eA 


from stormy weather or other 
unfortunate occurrences, But 
the heavens smiled most auspic- 
iously for the last days of the 
assembly; and though the ex- 
penses on the whole amounted to 


blaze of eloquence and 
fellowship.’ That de- 
scribes eyery one of the sixteen 
days, this year, 1896,from the 
opening in the afternoon of the 
rainy Wednesday, August 12th, 
when Col, Sobieski gave the wel- 


the actual cost of holding the as- 


fortunate and very thankful— 
thankful to the heaven 


time of trial and discouragements, 


the first attempt, five years ago, 
when: there were only about one 
dozen tents where there were one 
hundred this year. From that 
day of 


great’ assembly 
1 singt iz “God b 


Among the first to make 
this sacrifice we must never 
forget the grand, unselfish re- 
former of Kansas, who came to 
us at first declaring ‘the would 
come and speak for Brother 
Douthit if he only got a peanut,” 
although he was offered $300 at 
that time te speak at a great 
watering place in the East; and 
he has continued to come from 
year to year ata sacrifice. No 


Eyen on rest and play 


P. St. John, 
There are 
why the fact of St. John’s 
sacrifice should be recorded 
now and here, It is but asample 
of his sacrifice all over the 
nation. He is one of the best 
friends that suffering people of 
this nation ever had. Of course 
others have sacrificed to make 
these assemblies possible, but 
none have been more cruelly 
misjudged than this great friend 
of country and humanity. 
Andin this connection we 
gratefully remember our friends 
Cols. Felter and Sobieski, Capt. 


special reasons 


evil de- 


fact 
has never been so 


But despite the 
money 


ever before; and this patronage 
Many who had 


money—they 


This labor}more than once generously as- 
sisted in making Lithia Springs 
Assemblies a success, socially and 
morally. And we shall never 
forget the vanished hands that 
gave timely help to build up this 
assembly. There was Robert R. 
Link, Henry CC. Carpenter, 
‘‘Berry’’ Turner, Joshua Runkel, 
Jacob C. Smith, and last to go, 
Wm. Chew; and— but we ecan- 
not recall all now. 

The following extract from a 
note received near the close of 
this assembly is a sample of the 
expressions of thankful appre- 
ciation that have been showered 
upon the managers : 


menand women—seyeral of whom 
had been subscribers and readers 
of Our Brest Worps from the 
first number fifteen years ago 
and were thus commended to 
the confidence of the managers 


watchers and waiters, ete., dur- 
ing the assembly without any 
remuneration but the privileges 
and benefits of the encampment. 
And some of the sweetest singers 
and most eloquent speakers kindly 
offered their services as a labor 
of loye for the dear cause’s sake. 
Even with so much to cheer the] ['Want to tell you that my wife and 
managers, they began the  as-|I never spent ha pier days in our life 
sembly with much fear and| than our days at Lithia Springs camp. 


F ‘ Fi T wish now I had taken all my family, 
trembling. In their desire tol ana I will take them all next year and 


“DEAR Mr Dourtarr: 


Qonn family, J 


eg? 2 eae. 
Wiss Charlotte 
Miss may) 
7 i ops, |/Pana; Mrs 
CREDIT TO'ST: JOHN “AND OTHERS: randchildren, Wiudsor;. Miss Mollie 
Linvill, Windsor; Misses Maggie and 
Jessie Mahard, Laomi, 1!].; Mrs Ar- 
chie Stillwell and daughter, St Louis; 
G W Logan and family, Mattoon, Il).; 
Mrs Potter and daughter, 
Mrs Heniey and Ed Henley, Mattoon; 
O © Spillman and family, Aetna, Ill.; 
M Montgomery, wife and sons, Wind- 
sor; Miss Whitlatch, Windsor; Mrs R 
H Baker, 
Cook, Vinita, 
Pease, 
Pittsfleld, Ill.; A J Hedges and son, 
Bloomington; W A Phillips, Hope- 
dale, Il!; Isaac Longenbach, Yaptis- 
ville; Thomas McDonald, Yantisy 
Sol Yantis, Yantisville; Henry Yantis 
and family, Yanti 
Edwardsville, Ill 
Kahoka, Mo; W_B Lantz and family, 
Fancher; Jed Allen and family, Fan- 
cher; H C Gallagher and family, Fan- 
cher; Charles 
Sigel: Mrand Mrs P G 
daughters, 
Schafer, Lanesvill 
J N Storm, Wind 
Boling, 


Miss Alice Smith, Terre Haute, Ind; 
R © Douthit and family, Baraboo, 
Ww 


Moore, Cowde 
Rev S R Lewis, 
Williams, Loogootee 
Felter, Springfield; J 
nis, 
Mrand Mrs S L Dove and children, 
Tower Hill; Mrs J R Young and chil- 
dren, Tower Hill; Miss Hilda Fear, 
Assumption; Miss Mary Wallace, St 
Charles, Mo: Mrs Betsey Harris, Hills- 
boro; Miss Fannie Bowser. Nashville, 
Teun; 
of Springfield, 
Martyn, Chicago; Wm E Mason, wife 
daughterjand son,Chicago; John P. St. 
John, Olathe, Kanssas; Mrs Ida Bux- 
ton Cole, Philadelphia; Mrs Hoffman, 
Kansas City, Mo; Dr W Xavier Sua- 
duth, Chicago; Mrs Leonora M Lake, 
St. Louis; Geo W and Percy Goebel, 
Philadelphia; Miss Walden, Toronto, 
Canada; Miss Beatrice Launey, Say- 
annah, Ga.; Misses Bertha and Nell 
Richhart and their brother, Mowea- 
qua, Ill.; J O Dryden and family and 
Mrs Burch, Neoga, Ill; Miss Hobson, 
Mrs_ Antisdel and children, Mrs H 
McKay, and Miss 
Pana; Miss Tude Allen, Sullivan, Ind; 
C C Cox, Westfield, 11]; Pearl Sargent, 
Hutton, Il; Wm Truitt and fami 
and W B Wallace and family, Find- 
lay; Mrs Chas Gordon, Benme Roche, 
Wilson Starr, 
Frank Roche, 
and family, Frank Emil and wife, R 
B Miller and family, PJ Harsh and 
family, Sullivan: Miss Andes, J W 
Rhodes and wife, L Metsker, F W 
Metsker, Geo Warren, O Warren, P 
Metsker, E Karls and wife, Misses 
Montz, Tower Hill; Mrs Messer, Mat- 
toon; Mrs West, Kdwardsville; B A 
Richhart and 
Durkee and family, Yantisville; J W 
Holton, Oberlin, O; R G 


fayette, Ind; Johpn A Schwind, 


try to get all my neighbors to go with 
me. May God bless youin the good 
work.” 

That note was written by one 
who confessed that he had been 
prejudiced against the assembly 
and its promoters, 

The people who, most helped 
to make the assembly what it 
was this year, were first the 
people who bought season tickets 
and who occupied tents in the 
park. Here is a list of 
fHOSE WHO DWELT IN ‘TENTS A PART 

O® ALL THE TIME AT THIS 
ASSEMBLY, 
This list is incomplete. The editor 
will be thankful to any one who will 


Chourn and family, Philip Ludwig | musical talent that was in that: 
and wife i rmstrong, John] .. . / 
Hoewing, Geo Winter Jr, Otto Lud.| C#™p this season Was not half — 
wig, Miss Lou Zeitz, Moweaqua. brought out, for this is really one 
THOSE WHO DIDN’? GET THERE, of the most musival communities 

in this state or any state. May 
the : 
all this talent be there next year, 
and sing out clear and long in 
words that can be easily under- 
stood by all common mortals! 
Amen! 


’ 


Everything promised in 
program printed in August num- 
ber of Our Brest Worps, was 
performed excepting that the fol- 
lowing persons did not take part, 
namely: Mrs, Carrie L. Grout, 


the eloquent vice-president of the | 45 TO THE ORATORS AND LECTUR- 
Illinois W; C..T: U., whose cont ERS AND SPECIAL DAYS, 

tract happened to be for days so] Again we must refer our read- 
full and expensive that at the re-| ers for details to the Daily Union's ~~ 
quest of the managers she kindly} admirable reports which would 
released them. For like reason| more than fill Our Best Worps. 
Mr, Frank R. Roberson, the} Suffice it to say, all the program 


send bim the names and P. O, ad- 
dresses of those who ought to be 
recorded in this list: 


FROM SHELBYVILLE. 

Col John Sobieski, W S Amlin and 
family, Rev R H Osborne and family, 
Mrs W C Headen and daughter, S W 
W Conn family, 
Miss Cora Bolinger, James Knox and 


E wife, Mrs J A Johnson and daughters 
and some other prices too low, | and 


considering the great risk of loss oe 


grandchildren, Mr and Mrs 
D Chafee, Miss Olive Chafee, 


1s May, Will 


Elsie Ragan, Mrs 
Lora Moore, Fannie 


eo L Douthit and family, Mrs M A 


Catherwood, Tom 


s, John D Miller 


daughter, 
Thomas, 


FROM ABROADZ 


J 


sie anu 
anpah E Turoe 


Windsor: 


Paducah, Ky.; Miss Lelia 
Ind Ter.; Prof WM 
BM Grimshaw, 


Chicago: 


le; 


ville; A C Folsom, 
rchie Gilhausen, 


and William Steele, 
Matzen and 
Windsor; Mi Katie 
Ind; Mrand Mrs 
Miss Gertrude 
ss Aileen Day, 
rah Kelly, Hutch- 
s Harper, Chicago; 
and family, Rochelle, 11]; 


Windsc 


Irene Chapman, Greenfield, 
Eva M_Shontz; Chicago; 
cher, Cowden; James L 
8 Crooks, Findlay; 
Ramsey; Charles T 
Ill; Col James 
H Turpin, En- 
J W Reed, Yantisville; 


hi 


WYSE 


Mrs. Eva Munson 


Smith, 
Mlinois; 


Dr Carlos 


Jennie McKay, 


Harry Robinson and 
Windsor; Wm Emil 


family, Pleak; Ned 


Parker, La- 
MM 


camp with his rich and splendid] that all who were drawn to the 
stereopticon outfit which fully} assembly by the advertisements 
supplied the loss of Mr. Rober-| of the managers were fully sat- 
son, 


president of the Catholic Total] and better than they expected, ‘y 4 
Abstinence Union 


Asbrook and the| fell by the way in Chicago from|fore the camp, and mostly by 
Chafee cow “Nell,” Mr and Mrs W C} the intense heat i 
Keily and son Lloyd, Dr J A Bowman 
ane family, Ed Reiss, Miss Florence 
Miv.dlesworth, Geo Dearing, Geo Dil-| Day, 
leyf Earl Walker, 
Mary Smith, 
Barker, Myrtle Taylor 
" IrVing M Douthit, Frank Auld, F M 
about twenty-five hundred dollars} Douthi¢, J L Douthit and family, 
: ‘adeipts will probs ay 
yet the receipts will probably pay Deane, Will H Douthit, Wheat Reed, 
u CL Bowen, Wm M Rob 
sembly. In this the managers feel] Darby, Mrs TL 
i Hoxsey, Bert Steidley, E J Searbor- 
ough and family, Mr. 
that] Miss Georgie Hopk 
smiled above, and to the hearts me xife i see at, sac ite, ewe 
Rea las . nel ame an ut er, Miss Gertie 
that were so kind and true in the Smith, George Williams ‘and family. 
Mrs Belle McCann and 
And this time reaches back to| Mrs Sarah Asbrook, Wm 2 
Hiner Douthit, Woods Martin, Geo| %S 
Slocum, Bart Martin, Will Taylor, | less, 
Mrs Maggie Taylor, Onie Gregory, 
Rejia Welsh, Maria Barker, R H 
Tavior, Doc Ayers, Wm Roland, Miss 
Anna Kern. 


to join us on Father Matthew] been no kicking} since, by any- 


uously filled by the vice-president, | there wish now they had gone, 
. Effie Douthit, | Sister Lake, ably assisted by the] and they will go next year.” 
Shelbyville priest, Father Reade, 
seconded by beloved Father Ma-|the above words seyeval times 
honey of Assumption. 
erts, James L| Stelle, the honest reformer and|the remark we haye thought: 
editor of the Progressive Farmer} Well, we hope the fulfillment wil] 
M Hopkins,}0f Mt. Vernon, Tll., was taken] ever be better than the promiy 
sick with a fever, so that he could] but we hardly dare hope, 
not come with his wife, to lift}®gain promise so rich gf 
up his voice for ‘equal rights to| for the price, 

all and special privileges fo none,’’ | ‘‘eppisodin’” again. 


him from lifting up his pen and] fonest Alec E 
giving a column of words in his| y 
paper describing the Sppines 
advertising the asses 


in, | The Progr. 
for it, as it deserves! 
soon bring better times. 
we are eppisodin,”’ as Su 
Allen would say. 


fell out of the program, while 
several others fell into it. 


one or two other failures to meet 
the 
The Crystals, or Jubilee Singers 
were not what we expected. 
was not the quartette we first en- 
gaged, and 
was a disappointment to most of 
us. 
say so much in justice to all con- 
cerned. 
nection we want to give young 
Mr. Goebel credit for being a 
most sincere and self-sacrificing 
worker against the worst foe of 
Home and Country. 
the stuff that martyrs are made, 
and will conquer though he {die, 
if he does talk too long, as does 
Mrs. Gougar and more of us, 
sometimes, ) 
well and was always handy and 
at his post. ‘ 
was not only most faithful to the 
boys and girls, daily, but gave 
her yoice most freely and accept- 
ably in song service; and Miss 
Charlotte French was a most ex- 
cellent aid with the violin whose 
tones 
were sweeter than ever, 
housen, 
friend from the State of Mis- 
souri, gave some welcome solos. 
And thoselfrom abroad were re- 
inforced by such rare local tal- 
ent as 
Chafee and—, but we despair of 
naming all the singers and players 
from the immediate vicinity of 
Shelbyville and round about, who 
with beautiful voices and piano 
(for Deacon Pease by the help of 
Dick Reed and team got the big 
piano there) and the sweet-toned 
organ which we call ‘Jacob C. 
Smith’’ in memory of the dear old 
singing teacher—and other in- 
struments sent streams of melody, 
rare and sweet, up and down the 
hills and vales and through the 
| deep woods axound Lithia Springs. 
/The echoes will 
grounds the year round. 
But those who know,say that the 


scholarly traveler, was released; | #8 printed in our ‘Souvenir Edi- 
but in the nick of time, as by] tion’’ (with the afore named ex- 
special Providence, Mr. A. G,| ceptions) was more than carried 
Folsom of Chicago, dropped into] out; and we are happy to believe 


Father Cleary, the noble isfied that they got even more 


of America, ‘The kicking was all done be- 


so that he failed] those who didn’t go. There has PL 


But the time was conspic-| body, and those who were not 


4 


We haye heard substantially 


John P,| lately; and each time we heard 


Bu 
7 


we hud hoped, Neyerthe- 


DAY OF WE 
his sickness did not preyent 


|The new sprm 


yas not needed. 
deed scarcely : 
Mbacgn. The. 


kind persong 


nation 
fi bd with 
ye sen iaemicer i) saying: 
Jur Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name, Thy king- 
dom come. ‘‘As master of cere- 
mouies, Col. Sobieski gave the wel- 
come address as only he could. ue 
He always sees the rainbow in a 
the cloud. After recalling de- 
lightful experiences of past years 
in the camp and describing the 
assembly as a ‘‘happy family” 
of different sects and parties, the be 
speaker referred to the hopeful . 
outlook for national reform in Beet 
the fact that every one of the 
many presidential candidates was 
a total abstainer, so that whoever 
is elected will be a good example 
in this respect to the growing Bi 
young people. He referred to 
the great events of the year, 
party splits and struggles for 
liberty in this and other lands, 
and closed with the hope that all 
in these meetings would receive 
the baptism of power ‘until vie- 
tory shall come, grand, glorious 
and complete.’’ , 
It was a happy circumstance 
that a representative of the great 
Catholic church and sisterhood 
for social purity, Mrs. Leonora 
M. Lake, should stand side by 
side with a Unitarian in this epen-— 
ing service for Home, Country 
and Humanity. She was greeted 
with a hearty round of applause 
and the whole assembly arose — 
and gave her the Chautauqua sa- 
lute. It was a beautiful and in- 
spiring scene and Mrs. Lake’s — 
address was equal to it, for she is _ 
ever charitable, cheerful and — 
speaks the right word in the right a 
time and place, ee 
FRIENDLY LETTERS, ‘ 


The manager only had time to 
read a few of the many friend] 
letters from those who were in— 
vited to the assembly but m 
send yegrets. Among those we 
Rey. B. F. Ratt, formerly of th 
Baptist church of this city, and a 
}most heroic man, now paste: 
‘the Baptist church in Ne 
\O.; Gen. James B. 
| Bishop C. C. MeCabe, Boo 
| Washington of Tusk 
hmal Sehool, A 


<arot) and 
Tt woutk 
“Bu 


mantha 


Those were the only ones who 


No! We forgot. There were 


promise of the program, 


It 


the trio that came 
We regret to feel obliged to 


(However, in this con- 


He 


is of 


Prof. Pease sang 


Mrs. Eva M. Smith 


under her skillful touch 


Mr. Gil- 
Sobieski’s good 


Col. 


that of Mrs. 


Geo. D. 


haunt these 


ithia Camp Items. needed for some time. Everything _ 
ig aad: was good-humored, candid and fair; 
Those whom our reporter recalls a8] gyerything was pleasantly recelved, 
conducting those inspiring morniog| and applause scattered through the ety Py 
meetings were: Miss Shontz, Mrs.| cneech, and the effect cannot but be wot 
Lake, Mrs. Hoifman, Mrs. Eva M./ to straighten out the position of all 

Smith, Mr. T. 0. Euler, Rev. Mason, | parties concerned. : 
Assumption; Mrs. M, K. West, Ed- 


“One Gospel in Many Dia-| struggling and watching for such | ious townships should see that — 

lects.’’ assemblies during thirty and} representation is present, There 
¢| more years of active endeavor to| was never a time when our party or- 
preach and practice (with a sad} canization more needed the presence 
sense of failure often) the gospel of the ‘tried and true” who mean to 


The above is the title of one o 
the most beautiful and inspiring 
of Dr. James Martineau’s chap- 


ee Deak ye Fatherhood of God and] (jc. ponies ‘thic sville; Mrs. M. A. Dryden 
; Entered in the Postofiice at Shelbyville, ters-on “Studies of Christian- the al ie i of man ' BURE Ry Drohitaiee: “haaee be coe cont Cook, Leroy; Rev. EDITORIAL COMMENT, 
b Nites, aa weicahtetaes vial! matter. ‘jity.”” He takes for a text, Acts} Se 2rotherhooc ae and thin.” Let us have a rousing} iyia’ Gay, Decatur; Mrs. N. G.| Want of. room forbids giving our 
ig & rs How sure 1t is ii, 4-6: **And they were filled | “Through the harsh noises of our day convention in spirit and yim, and| French, Pana; and Rev, J.L.Douthit.| readers all of the Union's report of 
be . eee e ite wave n yg fh 3) H) 
+ ‘That, if we saya true word, tustant-| withthe Holy Spirit and began |.* A low sweet prelude finds its way; nominate a ticket of and for those} There were pleasant public meet-|Mr. Chafee’s “Hot Shot.” But we 
-— . sneak i . 2s, accord, | Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of es , ? ings, improvised mostly by young] give the gist of his arguments against 
¥ to speak in other tongues, accord, 8 who yote every time ‘The saloon} ) fi: thor Rect ands Play Daya f ; 
oat We feel ’tis God's, not ours, and pass ing as the Spirit gave them utter fear, : Ren Monday afternoon of | Probibitionists. Such argument is its 
as ‘ a " ; : » st go.” stance ay ¢ 
SS ks breed 48 sacrament. ance,”? etc, Dr. Martineau in-] 4 light Is breaking calm and clear, rela August 24, Mr. U. G, Fletcher gave a ig acho ny Sra Ret Rohe 
t —— A CS pear A pants a, } Rin ee eatntly ~ 4 sensible talk on how to be healthy,| the facts on both sides as most of our 
2% Mrs. Browning in Aurora Leigh terprets er ig sera wager i T a prophecy of st Epon Pointed Church Questions and explained hehe, Wdoetrines of the <hantay theiec ae 
re Our duty is to enter on the considera-| "5 typical of the various faiths o uaker poet was never so real in Rel shurehes what| Ralston Health lub, which has!” But there was one reference Mr. 
. tion of every subject with a sincere desire) Christendom when moved by the] our experience as at these if there were ae ir nearly a million members including Obafee nade (abouts Mimleanaaaie 
a 6 ha 2 1 aa 2 ociet y » ti : 
to leatn the truth, and to renounce what- Pye) . : ]| Would become of society and the} many eminent men and women. In| Chafee e » Goug 
’ evar erorwe may have imbibed.—Wil-|5®™e spirit of love to God and]/assemblies, and most of a 4h ae fe conatry| ‘he evening ‘woe a service by the! bie spagoh that, the ‘Usled dasniute 
iam Ellery Channing. man; and also as prophetic of] this time, state? AE raped ote But} 2oueg penple that was much ap-| report, which did that lady the great- 
. == |the better day coming when all as where there were no churehes? ut} plauded. Mr. James L. Moore pre- est injustice of anything he said. In j 


sided and Irving Douthit, Frank 
Auld, Charles Williams, Miss Anna 
McCann, and others took part, and 
Miss Shontz recited *‘The Chariot 
with marvellous skill and 


; _ _ Gro. L. Dournir is the Business| good people will welcome differ-] The Newspapers that | if everybody followed the example 
- e Manager and editor of the partizan| ences of opinion, honestly held, helped Lithia Springs of those who refuse to become mem- 
*¢ part of Our Best Words, Ail mat-lasso many tinted rays of the Assembly this bers or who neglect public worship, 
tere'of that kind are referred to him, same white light of God’s truth. ze Year. what would become of the church? 


Thanks tothe Daily Tnionttor What are you doing by your ex- 
rns ae mr) ample to help the chureh to make 


referring to Mrs. Gougar's suits for 
slander, he left the impression on the 
minds of many of his hearers that she 
was the guilty party or that there was 
good ground for the evil reports 
against her, when in fact} the guilty 
ones were liquor politicians whom 
she, In defense of the weak and 
tempted, had exposed and denounced, 
apd who could ‘answer her with no 
better argument than slander; and 
for this she and her. husband brought 
her traducers into court and they had 
to pay heavily for their crime in one 
case (the case at her home, Lafayette, 
Ind,), and but for a partisan jury fall- 


Those Health Foods of Dr. Kellogg’s 
were in demand as much as “Aunt 
Betsy’s” delicious biscuit. 


“No man,’ says Dr, Martineau, 


f sa sas “can proclaim the principle of 

er d Mlinois State Prohibition ‘one Rosa in aay Tinlects, a column report, more or less 

Ticket. unless he is prepared to admit each day’s proceedings—a correct : ; 

For Governor—George W. Gere of |that his own faith is one of the|veport so far as it went; and a| bave you to shirk such duty? 
Champaiga. dialects and nothing more: to|few other papers gave liberal = 


B Kepley of Emnchan oe eat presume a meaning in others how-| notices of the meetings; (though A Terrible Public Disgrace 


Por Secretary of State—Alonzo B,|everhidfromhim. * * When|some papers, we regret to say,| ‘This week during the old soldiers 
Wilson of Chieago. God's truth, refracted on its en-} were disposed to give more space} ye-ynion and “campfire” in Shelby- 
For Auditer—Arthur J. Hassett of) trance in our nature, shall emerge| to silly gossip and seandal than 


Chicago. é J into the white light again not|/to this assembly.) 
Por Treasurer—Ragenio K. Hayes} : . 


society safe to live in? What right 


Dr. Sudduth while in camp was 
very kind to dress accidental wounds 
and givé advice to-invatids;-and-that 
was a ridiculous rumor—started by 
mischie? makers after he was gone— 
that he had prescribed alcohol in a 
case of fever—the very thing he never 
would do, 


James L. Darby, OUR Brest Worps 
printer boy of years ago, in charge of 


yille, one of the dram shops was 


richly decorated with the American 


\ ae Ran, aa a + < if Strange to say, there were a j the book stall, made a surprising lot} ing to agree, she would have wona 

of Galva. one of these tinted beams can be g Ys Sitnt ver the door c “I snlaal anata scare ily 

f Gal a. . 4 SSG is ae eaeeen Sr trea tecn en acametth nar Ale can colors, and over the door conspicu-] of sales considering the scarcity of yerdict in the only other case. Now 
For Attorney General—Robert H.| spared. epend upon it, pay ‘ money. It jis to be regretted that the 


ously was the word ‘‘Welcome.” in view of the fact that. Mrs. Gougar 
was absent when Mr. Chafee was 
talking to many persons who did not 
know her except through partisan or- 
fans that never tell the truth about 
her—in view of this fact, it would 


Patton of Springfield. Unity lies in profounder strata of | Shelby county that never even : ah hike 

Ror Drustees University of Iilinois}our nature than any tillage of] mentioned the temperance Fourth } For “Old Glory tobe pavivoaueh 
gph alte el Buoy, Pe Gaston, | rere intellect can reach, Sink |of July at the Springs, and some] use is a terrible public disgrace not 
Re : deeply into the inmost /ife of] papers gave little or no notice of | only to the City of Shelbyville but 


Shelby County Prohibition lany Christian faith, and you will| the great assembly in which hun-| to the state and nation, as well as a 


Woman's Christian Vemperance pub- 
lications were not on sale at that 
stand. The managers did their part 
to have it so. 


The following were at their posts, 
trusty and true, namely: Gate keeper, 


¥ . 3 neti ve A Ray . nv e. oy na : ott ‘ho | “Major” Turpin, all the way from ¥ 
Convention. touch the g ound of all.’ bie dreds of their readers scents peu bad sign for the reputatien of the mMexaenassiatel by thagunionmbanarar have been only. fair and brave for 
|} This ‘inmost Christian life’’?|been interested—interested as] oq soldiers, and others; Ohief Marshal Douthit,| friend Chafee to either have kept 


Notice is hereby given that ajtends to Unity with diversity ; so} much at least as in many other 
meeting of the prohibitionists of|that while true disciples” may things that were conspicuously 
Shelby County will be held at the|/hink differently, worship in dif-| displayed in those same papers. 
court house in Shelbyville on. Wed-| ferent forms and work by differ- The managers sent complimen- 
nesilay, Sept. 23, at 1 ovelock p, m,,| ent methods and, for convenience, | tary tickets, as is the custom, to 
under different names, yet they|the editors of several papers in j L 
will agree to disagree in these| neighboring towns, and in case] and city have a revenue interest in 
matters, and rejoice to assemble] the tickets were not acknowl-] them, not in the churches! 


ably_assisted by Wheat Reed (collector 
for Shelbyville township) as night 
watch, and by handy ‘Jose’ Tull, 
“Jimmy Dick” Barker and a score 
more; ‘*Winnie” (Irwin) Barnhart at 
the feed stalls; W. &, Thomas at the 
refreshment stand, assisted by Homer, 
Hardin and Elmer Douthbit; ses 
Grant Fletcher, as sanitary p r 
and superintendent of tents and bed- 
ding, with the ready help of Charles] of some dark misdemeanor. 


silent about Mrs. Gougar’s slander 
suitsor have told the facts in the 
case, We say this in view of the hun- 
dreds who heard him and who will 
testify that he gave them the impres- 
sion (which we cannot think for ¢ 
moment he meant to give) that thig 
noble and pure wife had been guilt, 


Think of it! These public auis- 
ances and murder mills have more 


legal right to wrap the American 


flag around them than our churches, 
because Uncle Sam and- the state 


for the purpose of nominating a 


county ticket and the transaction 


of other basiness, 


‘ 5 together -‘heart to heart,’’ to| edged the editors were written a] How long, O Lord, how long! Williams and James L, Moore; Mrs.}| We do not approve of all M 
Sameer H. Wricar, sing, pray and take counsel as to] polite noté asking if the tickets SSS Belle MeCann, superintendeut of the Gougar’s ways in her earnest etfo 

ay eee Peau iS, pray ne : eae renets Ont Si Tee meeps CG . E t cooking department, assisted by Mrs. | ~ ; ( f 
: rie “met how they may join hands ‘in| were received; but in ‘severa oming Events. Asbrook from Shelbyville and “Aunt| to persuade people to throw off ¢ 
Secretary. more and better work for the| cases no response came. The anoua! meeting of the National | Betsy” from Litehtield: and the good| customs, We wish she would h 
kingdom of God on earth.” An officer of the W. C. T..U.] Woman’sChristianTemperance Union| widow Mary Smith, who has served] more the old fable of how thet 


ei st ‘i ce oT eh ead eldin Music Hall, St. Louis,|so faithfully all these years; and ry 
> TOGETHER! Prompted by such a spirit and] was told by one of these editors Maire nap yt to 48) AaG8, Mise Sherman Crook, printipil of  the| %@8 ™ade to throw off his cloal 
with such a purpose, Lithia} that he would not notice ‘the| Willard will preside, end Lady Henry pindiay iets Ir ne Douthit, the warm banal (and Mrs, Go 
= “ Nee cents ‘ bopsh ‘ ° a Rae iy Rt aut si ALE Se: jce-preside e} teac h erty; Frank | has a large supply of this) rather 
. Springs’ interdenominational and}camp in his paper because\its| Somerset, vice-president of the} teacher at Sou } 
S ¥ = r s W.C.T. Une stin-}] Auld, teacher at Morth Liberty; 
Mer = Shelby | i nterpartisan camp meetings were} Managers were coinmg moypey Worigie Ves Oca engigeher distin +} by the vig 
ounty F 


nt wind. But’ we 


> $e guished guests from abroad will assist} Misses Alice Smith $f Terre Haute, | 
jbegun, These meetings were| out of the monopoly. (See bur|in the meetings. It will, be agreat|and Myrtle Taylor/of Shelbyville—|. 


tally all to the Shells! bors-aut of a deep yearning for} friend Chafee’s reference to this neal for white hae a , eee Tae vemendeoniad 
ion in Shelbyvi re Wwship and closer co-| ‘monopoly’ ’(?) in. his speech.)  Ohigape ene ta edndinavecges Arana served at the dining hall. These were 


all good peop editors would give no no-4 S senate, is anounced ha-viy : Pei Baa ears. i 


and | bette aioe ‘ Zi dross bo the pe } 
pene” evELYVOUY, : ' P. band wil ati Riniey | tei ; 
; MMB athe. *s | will ew ekKiniey | avis” | el 
mptcd and | thegP eae whil MAE “others| Glee: Club wei bine ie editor 5 | sobe ty, passeigers 
may ly. At considerable sacrifice | fe4fed thé saloon interests whieh it Besr Worns is pleased to know an renee. few i mie aa peat e remark | 
president, now » the part of some, and with no} the Lithix Sprmgs meetings op-]) Oetessiman Adams as a pure patriot Narh : ioe" | “the continental currency redee 


my the : mt and Ohristiun gentleman. We hope| Posts: ; 

little ignorance and prejudice to pose. Thus we have reason to} he toay be greeted in Shelbyville hy a] The groups and scenes which Mr. 
overcome, these meetings haye| believe that hundreds of people Pra Ree Nes of all parties and both mite) Si i pant aly he took 
y ngs ieee an pee 5 a Tees ‘ sexes, Several spap shots—on the ground 
continued to grow in number and [have fon pt ignorant of these ‘the Springfield Baptist: Association | make duite & gallery of pleturee: |e 
\ nif : ‘sin the unity of the spirit and in| assemblies, anc t tousands more| will be held with the Baptist church, | remained after camp, a guest at the 
State Chairman Stewart (Rev.!the bond of peace,”’ would have remained in the dark] Shelbyville, Sept. 30th and Oct. 1 and | Unitarian parsonage for a week, and 


0. W.) and Judge Gere, the} In this assembly although only} in this respect but for Our Brsr| 2 1896. revisited the springs and took a lot 


- “ = _ of beautiful views to use in his ste 
popular candidate for goyernor, | One day (Wednesday, August 26)| Worps and other costly methods A iy OB of Wid opticon outfit. PRO gerne 
Z was called ‘*Religious Unity] of advertising, in addition to the =e Server Oo ide 


and we neyer undérstood him 
that it was “redeemed” in any 
Sense as Mr. Chafee represents h 
Stating—nobt a bit of it; and 
should imitate friend Chafee’s “a 
ment’ in the case, whieh, beg pare 
we do not mean to do, we should 
that “such a statement is enough 


show your colors and stand fo- 
gether for a county ticket net 
ewntrolled by saloon politics. 


have beéa inyited to be present 


: “ ‘ The Shelbyville Union reported two] show that Mr. Chafee is neithera sa 
hat si 1 address th Day,’ yet every day was really a} valuable aid from other papers. Experience Saw that anda half columns of Mr. Mason's] Jeader nor true speaker.” 
on that oecasion’and address the day of religious union—days in| We feelobliged to refer to these Sixth Assembly. aprece In his: joint debate with St.} “he tact is, Brother Chafee mad 


meeting. which earnest men and women of | unpleasant facts for two reasons: | Mx. Eprror: 


Will you be there, and bring} all parties and sects united ‘for| First, That friends may know| Before leaving Lithia Springs As- 
all you ean with you? the promotion of Useful Knowl-| how much Lithia Springs assem- sembly, it seems to me that I must 
“Jf the prohibition party is|¢dge. Temperance, Good Health,|blies depend upon Our Busr SOy JUSh Be Wy, Aad rho. SOR readers 

A Giood Citizenship, ‘Peace on|Worps for their success: and concerning this most wonderful ‘feast 

* : earth and good will toward men,’’| Second, That due credit may be| °f ™@4800 and flow of wit” furnished 
gether at one end,”’ says ge Those daily morning ‘heart to] given to those papers that haye cpa tnd ee get “s 
Jones. Let all probibitionists of | heart meetings,” as the good} shown their appreciation of this South, East ana West, bat fick 
“the old guard’? in Shelby|Catholic sister Lake called them, enterprise for the public good] one thing about this eabRerineret 
county and all-new conyerts,/grew in interest from the first. | and their respect for the intelli-| Lithia that impressed me most 
ES? BHoulder to shoulder. on In these meetings Catholie and gence and taste of their readers | deeply, and that is the spiritof toler- 
i < Protestant, Baptist and Metho-] by giving frequent and liberal no-| ance and good feeling that character- 

our county and state tickets at dist, Presbyterian and Universal-| tices of the meetings. The fol-] ized the campers and audiences there, 
Teast, for the end of the prohi-|jst, Unitarian and those who had | lowing is a list of the papers that | It was indeed a treat to see people of 
bition party which is together}no denominational name; and| gave notice, more or less, of this| 4! shades of religious and political 


avery able plea for his. side of th 
money question, but it was sadly’ 
marred by personal ridicule of true 
men and women. 


“HOT SHOT. 


Hon. Geo. D. Chafee Pays his Re- 
spects to Sister Gougar and 
Brother St. John at 
Lithia Camp.’’ 


Extract from report in the Shelbyville 
Weekly Union, 


Col. Sobieski introduced Mr. Chafee 
(at Lithia Springs, Aug. 25) in a few 
well chosep words, recalling the gal- 
lant fight made by the speaker while 
in the legislature for a prohibition 
amendment to the constitution. Mr. 
Chafee opened with a feeling reference 


Mrs. Eya Munson Smith and the 
Children Sing Farewell. 


divided, it is like a hairpin—to- 


What would the assembly at 
Lithia Springs have been without 
the ever ready voice and pen of 
that tireless White and Yellow 
Ribboner, the author of “Woman 
in Sacred Song?’’ If there was 
not musie and words to suit the 
occasion, she was quick to origin- 


hy $ Saas ) Sone « abies Sonu. | year’s assembly: faiths dwelling together in harmony] to the remarks of the chairman, and| ate them. On the morning of 
marching ‘‘in the middle of the D eo and Republic an, Popu-| ye sohagsptetamets* r ‘in honor preferring one another,”| then plunged into his subject. * * the last day of ‘the ass bl ; 
7 sae tae st i St, § olt- S b a a eek a . va ae ; J 
road’? against. the worst foe of list and I rohibitioni st, and bolt Ya A es Daily and Weekly It gives us ground on which to base| St. John had been a zealous republi-| the sede a nie chines ny at 
Home’ snd Country—the liquor|"—.") for the time, were) "inne Shelby County Leader. ahope that perhaps the time is not | (24 Uetil defeated in Kansas; Capt. | 7 © 0° see ba ts) 
5 , Se 1U0T! united in the spirit of love to = aa . ae ‘ ; abe Harts, until beaten for the legislature | cises—including songs, recitations 
. a . es} 0} The Shelby County Democrat. so very far distant when the same| jn this state, could not find words of] and addresses. & : 
traffic and saloon politics. God and man, and sang, spoke| The Willing Worker. spirit shall pervade this ‘ rbnif ss and addresses—the following 
a Bang, 2] The Windsor Gazette Dp p t fair land of} praise too strong for the old party. Favawall . 5 
Whatever may be our prefer-jand prayed as the spirit gave ut-| Ze eeaaapelon News ours from ocean to ocean, At one time the people of Kansas, | @¥ewell song, written by Mrs, 
ences as to president, the prohi-|terance. The Altamont News. 1 do not believe that there has been SEL a mae he al TEs she a anne. to the tune of 
bition tee aad ticket -of “They that believed were to-| The Friend of Home, Effingham, a better program at any of the assem- lican legislatures, made protiibinten John Brown: Dah 
P : Meth onectord + The Tower Hill Breeze. blies this year than here at Lithia, | states. Yet in those very states the] A FAREWELL 70 LirHra spRINes, Ne 
Shae el __| gether th one accord in one} ‘Tne Neoga Progress 1 si Yet y tes th 
Illinois stands for the best planks place, and did eat their meat in| The Nema Nowe and how could there be? For we had prohibitioniste mo y are helping the} We now must bid adieu to Lithia 
in the old- party platforms: and | ojadness and singleness of heart,| The Call-Mail, Moweaqua. the leaders in all the several depart-| Cnemles of the party that put those Springs so fair; 
ta miditiin to this etande for ihe S as nites G < : at Aas 5. hee *| The Tamaroa Times, Perry Oo., Il.| ments of work who can not be ex- Heli ihe statis books into] But in coming days our fondest mem- 
; Rcaess Pech al Dek io.” TI Reg cave at ek Ley EE celled. I would like to mention them] The financial question has entered | tn ieeplecteeetinee ue 
one main plank upon which most|with all people. eri deat me Tver af nthe all, but cannot contain myself without | {nto your party (prohibition) until to- every Cate, -2 so 
chureh members to be loyal to oe aed Acts of the na ee The State Register, Springfield. selecting a few of those that made a ng Reon Aue ae As we go marching on. 
‘ . * shapter 2) in a sense was made i F 5 are au . 
the resolutions of their churches} “2*! * 2 ss s ig mad Zhe feonisbs, Saeingiets. has the camp the success that it was. turning your guns upoh those who | CH#oRus—Glory, glory, hallelujah, ete. 
d true of t le whole enc ampment te * ch ae apa Aa fe te (Then our correspondent makes ex-| with you are anxious for the abolition} Lo, a beauteous land extend th ¢. 
must stand. asarule. The exceptions to this} spre Drovresetyaeutrien Mt. Ver-| cellent and deserved complimentary | of the liquor traffic. Mrs. Gougar, on | - the eye can see; “ee ae ne 
Then, for good conscience sake,| rule were very rare. = ea : Ms ns remarks about the following persons. | his platform, appealed to the poor to| Lo, “Old Glory” waves on high, and ie. 
A > Mia’ Mattoou Ooratiercial W. ‘ be against the rich, whileasshe spoke| —’ gin and sorrow flee: BA, an i 
let all the enemies of the saloon UNIQUE AND PROPHETIC. The Paris Beacon oe e rgret that wo have only space for] she wore a $150 dress and had $1,500 | Hoar the songs of freedom floating on at 
in old Shelby get together and| ‘‘Interdenominational and in- their names: Col. Sobieski, Hale P.| worth of ciamonds on her hands, 'St, the air eternally ee 


Some of these gave frequent] Johnson, John G: Woolle 

a oe 58h “hie Cong d son, : y, Miss 
vote together for county and alee nes at and lengthy notices. Shontz, Sam P. Jones, Dr, Carlos 
; State officers who will not bew to Cat fret 5s sted i mk 3 There may be other papers de-| Martin, Dr. Sudduth, Rev. O. W. 
King Alcohol. Ree emer cr. ger Oe NAD serving credit that have escaped | Stewart. Mrs, Eva M. Smith and Mrs, 


agers as the proper descriptive} ou. notice. We shall thank any | Clara C. Hoffman.—Ep, O. B, Ww.) 
title of these annual assemblies. 


John said that the old continental 

currency bad been redeemed, a false BEDARD eases 
statement, utterly untrue,and enough | CHoRUs— 

to show that St. John was neither a y 
safe leader nor a true speaker, He ea R Shei Sphhnge aaa 


was no longer a man who should lead May his tribe go on inereasing when oa ; 


—_— S . in morals or business questions when 1 
= 3 one who knows of such to inform| The debate between St. John and] ;" ae 2 o he's numbered with the dead: 
_ Better Than Silver and| No great or small assembly| \\-" : Mason was a gladjatorial combat, and Bpaerecgitee Hahei ee codtiets us each and. all, here may 
ee Gold. and encampment of exactly this erie one good to see; for while both struck) Douthit has a monopoly in these| As we goruarciiing ou. 


springs and there are peonle within 
600 feet from the gates whocry out 
against him as you do against the cor- 
porations of the land, and there are 
hundreds, and many of them probi- 
bitionists too, who denounce his mon- 
opoly ‘of Sam Jones and his fee of 50 
cents admission to hear him, 
*  *  * Jt was such a present- 
ment of the alms and policlee, of the] 
political prohibitionists a8 has been. 


kind was ever held in any other = Call to Ge To-| telling blows for the opinions that 
place in this state, so far as the Read th ie f Get Es they were advocating, yet the spirit 
ryold writer knows, In fact, we should gether. in which all was said was in keeping 
I oF your boy or brother, who like to know when and where] We call attention to the call for} with the air of good-fellowship sur- 
Hs itin a saloon? Vote out/sych an one was ever held in| the prohibition county - nominating | funding the Springs. 

P se ‘4 o> %s Hoping that the Assembly of 1897 
save both manand}these United States. We shall| convention, to be held at the court! i) b a ; 
oe ty in it. k to-tell The |b radiant dk. 20 at" wil be as grand a success as the one 
are, millions ir than any person to us, The | house, Y, Aug. 20, 4 1) \ost closed, J am your well wisher. 
f finanee. senior manager has been longing,| p.m, ‘Phe committees in the var-| —LEAR. 
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What's 2 dollar worth, free silver 
old, in the hands of a laboring 


Jesus Christ or the Creeds 
phide My xed pe tt A plea 
r religious honesty—ard edition, 

By Rev, Jasper L, Douthite Wet 


TrRae? © Eee 5 ee? oP O48 


/n essentials, Unity; in non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity. 


Established 1880, 


Shelbyville, Illinois, Tuesday, October 1, 1896. 
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i ‘ spoke for him a cz a - ; 
Our Best Words| ¢| A BIG BOOM! janie iconic of tie state! "/Annd here is ‘an Appeal for 
4 WITH SIMPLE TRUTH. Somebody’s Son. d — Col. Wolfe was followed by Man- ve ge Judge Gere 
eta ea ee ee : A 
. ford Savage, a republican, He said or overnor, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. if OMEBODY’S son in a gutter sleeps, 4 cae of All Parties Do he was ‘satisfied that if it should} The Illinois Dram Shop Act pro- 
J. L. DOUTHIT & SON. F With bloated lips and with ghastly brow; é onor to Judge Gere, come to pass that Mr. Gere should! vides that the saloons of the state 
For H School. ‘Church| f What do we care if his mother weeps? | a >. Oceupy the governor's chair, - he} 451 close Si a T ae 
or Home, school, Cnurch) , For Jones is paying a Mcense now! 4 Illinois Prohibition Candidate for| WOU! fill the place with credit to|”— e on Runday. hey Fon 
and State. ‘ ‘ ‘ Se hight divas ‘oa é Governor himself, to this city and to the state. wide open in Chicago and other cities 
ea Gah cei ed ce The low dives stopped when the high dives came, ; . Tt gave him great pleasure to add ajonthat day, The governor takes ‘ 
tral fa noted that Monier: Ranary sell Cash made them reapectable—every one; ; State Secretary Shaw of the Pro- testimonial to the long list that Can-/the solemn oath of office that he 
fare, ; And surely nobody is now to blame | | hibition party reports a big boom for] ‘idate Gere had been showered with, | will enforce the laws. Neither Gov. s 
\ « ; AL ed rantrand ; € 1) . Ao: tae candidate | ~~ Champaign Daily Gazette (repub-| Altgeld nor Mr, Tanner will 
With mutlice toward none and charity P Because this boy is a drunkard son , Judge Geo. W. Gere, our candidate aie TL ly qi (repu rb Siok Shop ee Meas tae : 
for all, with firmness in the right as God. i Somebody's wife in that hovel dwells, 4 for governor, This boom began at The Times heartily congratulates | Chicago saloons on Sunday, although , 
gives us to sec the right.—LINCOLN. > : Hl Tal dixe.: ere’ I Beg Lect : ng 5 : Y a 
The canker of care is on her brow; | ;Yyudge Gere’s own home. Here is|George W. Gere upon his nomina-|Mr. Roosevelt has sh i 
——— — > i 4 b het 3 oA I s shown it can be ‘ 
: ait Her home has the ills of a hundred hells— | | what the Republican and Democrat tion for governor by the prohibition-]done by closing the New York City 
TERMS—so cts a year in 2 A drunkard husband stays with her now, ‘ papers in Champaign say of him: ee It ane nc Sage - pro- teh sim Sunday, and the Goyer- 
i ¢ oa? aan Pep aaa ae - | hibition party : 8 select r hs ‘ inoi f 
advance, or 60 cts if not paid| / But what-doewit matter to-you or me? ‘|, Yesterday evening the citizens of jmynn, BM iy (gboo. his selection, - ive . ie Ilinois guard to help | 
within the year. Size—six|? 1 what do we care for their grief and woe? 4"|Ciampsign paid their respects tol i. "tho prohtbition bactr Yoo cxca for Me Aiketh co 
And what do we care for their grief and woe? dala > oA i - |in the prohibition part We could|for Mr. Altgeld Mr. T 
columns, four pages ? ; A : @ |Géorge W. Gere, prohibition candi- prs ‘ party. e coulc Mr. Altgeld or Mr. Tanner you 
7 pages. b, The nation gets paid for it all, you see, 4 |date for governor of Tllinois, It was almost wish him success in the elec-| endorse the non-closing. Will you 
J. L. BOUTHIT & SON, i, And Jones has a fine saloon, you know. d a call by citizens who wanted to tion. He is not only a good man, | not protest against it? How? By 
Shelbyville. Ill. if . ’ : . i demonstrate to Mr. Gere that they but a home ese As a man, a citi- | refusing either of them your vote, 
is se ae if Somebody sg son at the morgue now lies, X € | are proud of his having been chaeen zen, and a neighbor, there is no bet-|and giving it to George W. Gere, 5 
aaa iN With a dagger wound in his lifeless heart; as the standard-bearer of his party ter man than Mr. Gere. He has the| the prohibition candidate. You do 
I made them lay their hands} 5 What do we care for his mother’s sighs — in the present campaign. The Mod- ability and the will to make a good | not affect your ballot on the money * 
in mine and swear P Since Jones and his license have done their part? ern Woodmen band furnished music oh em! n poe oe Pa pape a ea Fie doing Bey ae the candi- 
To break the heathen and| | Somebody's son was a sinless child d and the lawn was filled with people | pang pl Blea aves ne age ke president re- 
‘ p ’ ‘dewentinc iS felt Aosta 5 > —— present that, At the same time you 
uphold the Christ, % But he went astray where the drink was sold; qe a Oe, neatly every | walk. of Read This Al “ill giv ibiti 
) F afP : 1s § i { |lifg in Champaign. George F, a 1s so. will give the prohibition movement 
To ride abroad redressing hu-| 5 What do we care how he was beguiled? & | Beardsley, a republican, was master| Here is what the Chicago Record, | ¢2couragement by swelling their yote 
+ man ashes d The nation was paid for it all in gold! | |of™ ceremonies. He congratulated | the great independent daily, says of |*t to them, the important point of 
0 speak no Slander, no, nor! s — Howard C. Tripp, in The Lever. ¢ | Mr. Gere and he congratulated the} Judge Gere governor. 
listen to it. b F 4 | people of Illinois. Thehonorof the} Watruam, Int., Aug. 14.—To =a 
Toleadaweet livesain purest ist rua Pr aa Oca ca eis Dar 1M. Pa Ds 40. (04, nomination for governor on the pro- the editor of the Record; Now that} Read “A Big Boom" in this issue. 
chastity. —TENNYSON. $= What is your voice, your money and vote; hibition ticket, said M. Beardsley, | the great parties give us only Hob-|The editor of Our Best Worps has 
= A doing to save “«“Somebody’s Son” from licensed | ow. 2° have gone _to a better or| Son's choice for governor of Illinois, | known Judge Gere personally for 
———— SS ; : A worthier man, He introduced Col. | either John P. or John R., what|several years and heartily endorses 
We havea Few More to liquor in town, state and nation? | J. 8. Wolfe, a democrat, Who said think you of the prohibition candi-| the testimony of his home neighbors 
Spare ~ ——————____—____—_—_—_— | the people are just now starting into| date? Is he a man worthy of the | of all parties. 
# 4 . sia Temperance is the mod<[ The best test of a man’s honesty In . pet ee gps 2 or Ls suffrage of independent ae" oe uh 
you want to cdo some good mis- . aig} Stan} ic We Cm as divided rem considerably. an GEORGE DUN: Dy er * 
tiany work, send for some copies|erate use of all things ag a posi Sate aes dialieiras perhaps euch s thing coe abr ccldedly tae % he _ The Review of Reviews for October 
Ovr Brst Worps containing re-/helpful and total abstin=|ana spend and be spent for that faith,| Sibl@ as Mr. Gere’s success in the|of Champaign is a ‘splendid candi- aoéls timely touted aes Petia Sana 
rt of Lithia Springs Assembly for! ; . : sue .,, | rag he has just entered, He knew| date, ; r ake said le ete 
16, and Sreonlaee them Anne ence from all things Pa mele pele nd ei Mr. Gere to a ‘ edie aad able pea ape FR it, Chiefs of the Campaign,” “The Rise 
\r friends, harmful. with the biggest party. here man anda good citizen, and he be- ‘Olicayo Resoght Tae ee the Nationol Democracy,” “Jules 
: y : Simon, Scholar and Statesman,” ete, x 
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- Onee for every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 


“4 


* ‘ F 


Ag «i ee : We 


arly kept in mind: i The liquor question is the greatest question which hag been before the American people since slavery was abolished, ff, the silver 
‘ion and all Si ea ons sink into comparative insignificance, whether viewed from the standpoint of political economy, National honor, morals, poverty, crime; or ind€istrial or social welfare. In 
aspect the liquor ' Hit i stands pre-eminently the most important question of the day, It directly destroys 60,000 lives in this country every year and incidentally 40,( 100 others—a total of 100,000 
300 per day, Tt &, ‘““oys the souls of many more. It wastes annually more money than the entire currency of the country including gold and silver. More than the entire (National debt. ; The 
ey used in it might bei. be sunk in deepest midocean. No possible changes in our tariff or money laws could in ten years work the injury which the liquor business works in ONE year. Statistles 
hve it the source of more than three-fourths of the poverty and crime in our land. It is the greatest enemy of Christ and humanity and 
instantly thwarts the work of the Church. “It is the chief obstacle to foreign missions. . 

These are not opinions: they are well known facts. We challenge anyone to disprove or belittle them. No one will publicly deny them. 
Prohibition Platforms Resolution of Brewers’ Con- 


The. Churches and Supreme | Republican Platform. | Democratic Platform. Populist Platform. aan: 
ourt. .. — 


Let these fact)” 


Tt debauches congress, legislatures and officials high and low. 


One Idea Platform on which 
Levering and Johnson stand. 


Adopted at Pittsburg, 1896. 

Be it resolved, That we favor the 
legal prohibition by state and na- | 
tiunal legislation of the manufac- 
ture, importation, exportation, in- 
terstate transportation and sale of 
alcoholic beverages. 

That we declare our purpose to 
organize and unite all the friends | 
of prohibition into one party, and 
1n urder to accomplish this end we 
deem it but right to leave every 
Prohibitionist the freedom of his 
own convictions upon all other 
political questions as the changes 
occasioned by prohibition and the 
welfare of the whole people shall 
demand, 


(The Democratic party has given se i 
no utterances on this subject ex- (Platform of 1896 says nothing.) Broad Guage Platform on 


cept to declare against ‘‘sump- hi 
tuary” legislation.) which Bentley and. South- 
gate stand. 


Adopted at Pittsburg, 1896, 

We declare for the suppression 
of the manufacture and sale, im- 
portation, exportation and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes, We utterly 
reject all plans for regulating and 
compromising with this traffic, 
whether such plans be called local 
option, taxation, license or public 
control. The sale of liquors tor 
medicinal and other legitimate 
uses should -be conducted by the 
State, without profit, and with 
such regulations as will prevent 
fraud or evasion. 

This platform also declares 
among other things for woman’s 
right to vote, and for free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. 


“Any form of license or tax- 
ation of the liquor traffic is un- 
scriptural in principle and contrary 
to good government,” — United 
Presbyterian General Assembly, 
1889. 


“No political party has the right 
to expect the support of the Chris- 
tian men so longas that party 
stands committed to the license 
policy, or refuses to put itself on 
record against the saloon.”—Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, 1892. 


“The right, and therefore the 
wisest and most efficient, method 
of dealing with the traftic in alco- 
holic liquors for drinking purposes 
is its suppression.”— Lutheran Eny- 
lish Branch, June, 1887. 


“Wedo not presume to dictate 
the political conduct of our people, 
but we do record our deliberate 
judgment that no political party 
has a right to expect, nor ought it 
to receive, the support of Christian 
men so long as it stands committed 
to the license policy, or refuses to 
put itself on record in an attitude 
of open hostility to the saloon.”— 
General Conference of the M, EB. 
Church, May, 1892! 


The Baptists, the Christians or 
Disciples, the Unitarians and Uni- 
eoisanate. and other denomina- 
tions, have all condemned the 
liquor saloon in equally strong 
terms. 


(Liquor dealerr and brewers bave 
| repeatedly in their conventions 
passed strong resolutions in favor 
of ‘‘temperance.” The following 
is a sample.) 


The National Protective Asso- 
ciation of liquor dealers at Chicago, 
October 19; 1895, declared, ‘That 
we most earnestly favor temper- 
ance and condemn intemperance... 
That we are in favor of both public 
and private morality and good or- 
der and popular education, and 
that we feel the duty resting on us 
as individuals and as a trade, to 
work with the great body of our 
people in the advancement of these 
interests.” 


(In 1872 the Republican party in- 
corporated in its National platform 
what is known as the Raster reso- 
lution, which declares against 
“sumptuary” [or temperance] leg- 
islation, ‘They have often re- 
affimed that declaration but never 
rescinded it.) 


‘We sympathize with all wise 
and legitimate efforts to lessen 
and prevent the evils of {ntemper- 
ance and promote morality.”— 
Platform of 1896, 


“The statistics of every State 
shows a greater amount of crime 
and misery attributable to the use , 
of ardent spirits obtained at these 
retail liquor saloons than_to any 
other source.’—Supreme Court of, 
tbe United States. 4 


Note that the Brewers pass 
stronger resolutions against intem- 
perance than either of the leading 
parties, 


‘The question of expediency cannot enter here, It is right or it is wrong for any voter to cast his ballot in support of the liquor trafic, OR TO FAIL TO CAST IT AGAINST IT, If it is iy 
wrong, no license fee and no majortty can make tt right. No one can dodge this question. Christ never taught his followers to ‘choose the'less af two evils.” If you find — 
a politicat party brave enough to declare against this evil, adopt it as your own and. stick to it until it goes wrong or annihilates the saloon. ‘ “a 


There are no ‘necessary evils,” 


fst - For twenty years past the politicians have had in every campaign some ‘‘issue of greater IMMEDIATE importance” 


oe nds f ”y 
e Great Trouble With the United & 
<a States Now. < 


Po 
ae 7 
“The economic distress is not due to over-pro- J 


Beiction. but to under-consumption. lf the vast 
sums now consumed in the liquor traffic were 9 


-ABIG 


turned into the channels of legitimate business, the 9%] @ 
stringency would be greatly relieved. As congress @ 0 
is now constituted, no change in the financial policy % 
of the government is possible, no matter which of iS § 
the great parties is successful. The trouble with the a3 % 
ss” United States is not the reduction of the tariff, nor ~ ¢ 


the gold standard, but the absorption into an unpro- 


Pocaccecsooess conoocoencoooeasooscooee = 


In the Short Run and in the Long Run it Pays 
to have Dr. Bowman Fix Your Teeth at the 


PAINLESS - DENTAL - PARLORS. 


HUNK OF TRU 


S32 >Secescesoceag 


SSSsesseessa 


ductive industry of so much wealth and so many 
men. The great danger to the republic is neither 
foreign foe nor internal dissension, neither tariff nor 
circulating Medium, but the whiskey traffic and its 
political influences.” —JOSHUA R. LEVERING, Prohi- 
bition candidate for president, in a recent speech. 


Mr, Folsom has kindly offered to | 
donate 20 per cent of the proceeds 
of the sale of these photographs to 
help in the circulation of Our Brst 
Worps, Address orders to 

J, L. Dournrr & Soy, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


—Regular services begin next Sun- 
day, Oct. 4, in the Unitarian church, 
Shelbyville. Col. Sobieski will be 
present and assist in the services, be- 
ginning at3p.m. Preaching also at 
Jordan Chapel at 10;30 a. m. Every 
body welcome. J. L, Dowrnrr, 

, Pastor. 


Passed Away. 


Another sudden death bas cgst a 
er over Shelbyville. This tinve it} 
“Kitty” Ward Huot, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ward of this 
city. Thisdaugbter became the wile! 
of Mr. Willtam Huot of Sp. Louis} 
over a yeursioce. She was a woman} 
)f many attractive qualities of mind 
and heart and made hosts of friends. | 
She left a babe of a few days, wh ch} 
is being cured for by the mother’s} 
parents. ® | 
Mrs. Julia Pinney of Herrick, this 
county, left the mortal body lust werk, | 
DeaES in feeble health for # lony | 
me, she was preparing to eat a bite | 
at dinner when suddenly she was| 
gone. This will be a persondl be- 
reayement to many of our readers, 
especially among White Ribboners. 
Mrs. Pinney was a most devoted 
worker for God, Home and hamanity. 


, Nelson Neal, 


Smith, Re 


persons in this/T. Killam 
than Walter ©. | Michael 


There are few 


county better known 


fer 


th t r me r of ) ? nd others 
Headen, the junior member of the | Boone anc a is ou an : 
. oldest law firm in this old county, stand together forthe county Beart one among the fret foe 
es : - ae 7 C O ca SS 2 - 
the firm of Moulton, C hafe e¢ says Acc ordingly, E. Bo: bors and send us a ciub of subscribers 
Headen. On Nov, 26, r, jot dson was nomind ated for] or OcR Best Worps. And this was 


but on illustration of what sbe was 
always doing for some. cause that}. 
needed assistance. Julia Pinney 


Headen will be 45 ¥ 


; T. C. Kiler of Tower 
was born here and has ed | Hill a surveyor, and 


Daniel Cross 
sim | of Shel Ibyville for Coroner. Alas! 


GC. J. KURTZ, 


The Pieneer tirdcer 


LEADS IN LOW PRICES ON 


Staple and Paney Groceres, 


Ladies’ Balbriggan Ribbed UnionSnits 
weight —regular one dollar 


ANp 


Ladies’ Heavy Gray Vests 
regular 75 


—wintet 
value, 


and Drawers, 

cent goods, A(\p 
All sizes... A ( 

a 
Misses’ Natural Gray Ribbed Union 
Suits—extra quality—all si »g—worth 


Our price.. 6 cee cee eee eae 


and Misses’ Vests 
and Drawers, extra heavy 


3oys’ 


Q 5 75 cents, (ie Gray, 2 {0 Se 
ueensware. 
" Stoneware, Double Daylight Price 4 () Worth 40¢. 
Glassware, . 


Wood and Willow Ware. 
Agen for the Best Shelbyville Coa 


——— 
A. J KURT 500 yards 25 and 35e¢ New Irish Point Maslin Hmbroidery 


AND She Meru 


sion 
by 


Misses’ Cotton ~Bicycle 
* Hose—all sizes——worth 
35e, at 


15, 20 and 2b¢) 


—3 to 5 in. wide 


5 to Tin. wide, 25c, 


Editor’: s Table Talk. 
WRIGHT BROS., 


Agricultural 
Implement 
Dealers ! 


1000 yards Hamburg Embroideries, 
Worth 15 and 20 cents... .. 5... cece ere eee tang ne 


Would like to sell you a Bugyy, Car- The Greatest Dre 
riage, Wayon, Steam Eaogine, Goods Bargain of 4 
Threshing Outfle, any sort of : in., All Wj 


k and alts go! 


Farming Machinery or a 
Bicycle at the 


Lowest Living Prices. 


Shelbyville, Tl 


cents, at 


9 Cent 


South Morgan st, 


HM Ma Us 


here. The writeTsaite ait 
A, B, C, fo Shelby Academ 
: After goin; 


must have a bigh place among the 
saintly workers, 


rE there is no one admitted to the bar 
Shelby county who will stand. 
Th to tie liquor traffic. 
sac Notination for state's 
some worthy 
oon grow up 

be Sent here whose conseieacé, 
eS) would not allow them to stand with 
ing | ot parties. Adjourned sine die. 


. BROWN, 
NEB, FINDS A MEDICINE 
RARE VIRTUE. 


partnership whieh cor 
day—oltice in the same old bt 
on Col Smith's corner. es 


Miss Virginia Barrett and’ Mr. | | Behold the Shelby County 


- 
He First Cares Himeclf with tt, and 
then Prescribes it for His Patients 


County Prohibition Con- 


Headen were wedded ia 1876; a son | Prohibition Ticket. 
and daughter came to them and} is 
ant air, 


they have made a happy home in} Mr. Boggs Niler are 
ity while doing a good part to; We i and known in this 
e other homes A is a business 


and an ex 

as elected 
in Stewar 

shold) this yes 
ad for 


time Mr. Headen ser 
torney for 


year 


on the 
this 


te 
tx to 6represent 


Ge A Assembly, in | his square n pro: 
aprominent part He He would make « first rate cir 
among the first in the state as an clerk as ‘anybody’ would say who 
attorney, He is genial in manner| knows “bit in. 
ind ever ready to ommodate | : Riler would make one of 


neighbors. Of course no one could surveyors 
be in public life 
Headen without « 
fault of him, 


For instance, hisold 


is old ead 


tlemen wanted the 


polities 
pul blie duty 
said of Daniel 


c ross, the nom- 


has inclined to 

for the ineonsistenc }inee for coroner. 

alent these days g Mr. Cross is an old and good eiti- 

the liquor demon ts |zen of this county. He is a sober, 

and never uttering « nst| honest, clever, hard-working man, 

that devil in st nt m-| but poor in this world’s goods and 

paigns. In this, how he but! with a family, a good w nd little 
fashion of many |° He would the office of 


follows the 
good people in both parties; 
while we deplore sach a fashio 


it 


and needs the fees it 


Why not elect. him? 


and | coroner well 
we | Would bring 


still believe that these incons 

fellows will come around all waht | Those Pictures in Lithia 
when they see better. Meantime| Sposa Park, 

we rejoice to give such irae Take C 

St for. whainover thingy are, Tone EMAL oleom, dus 
good and true in their chiarsither and | ‘78 : eer re' f 250 es h 
ens Ed the case of Mr. He and sap! ied at the rate of 25c eac 


for the following (size 


we are happy to testify to his life of|- 4.4) 
fotal abstinence from intoxicants, to | ‘"°"* Th eerie 
his purity in socis! life, and to his ea eye ea 
Ao and vote ever against the blur 6 : 

D s. « . 
ooo an Scag geegerenenaes sts of | 2. Group of 30 workingmen and 
this county find no lawyear who will ie 
stand on their ticket for that impor-|_ " 
tant office in the warfare against the 
worst foe to Home and Country. 
But since we can have no candidate 
we must do the next best thing we 
can to select «a people's attorney to 
see that our laws against the liquor 
evil are strictly enforced. Over 
Best Worvs believes Walter C. 
Headen is the man. 


4$x6 and 7 


the tabernacle and 
from the south 


St. John and Wm. E. Mason 
and family—group of 15 persons. 

4. White Ribbon group of 25, 
with John G. Woolley in the centre. 

5. Mrs. Eva M. Smith and the 
children. 

The following at 15c¢ each, size 
4x5 inches: 

1. Group of 20 cooks and waiters 
at honading house. 

Under the walnut tree—Col. 

Sotieek! and 20 others. 

4. The tabernacle and 
avenue from the east. 
Also ‘Spring Vale,” “Hotfman 
Glen,” ‘‘Shontz Dell,” “The Jungle,” 
‘Jake Dale,” “Woolley Bluff,” 
“Quiet Hollow,” and several others 
with noname. These are beautiful 
woodland scenes, 15¢ each. 

If ordered by mail, two cents must 
be added for postage. 


Sobieski 
yention. 

. The Shelby County Prohibitionists 

at the court house, Wednesday 

afternoon, Sept. 23d. Samuel H. 

Wright of this city was chosen chair~ 

pont the ering and George L. 


>]. 


pea 


with Gratifying Results. 
(Prom the Lincotn, Neb., Cali.) 

Dr. Samuel L. Brown is a pioneer resi- 
dent of David City, having lived there for 
twenty years, He is well known all over 
Butler ‘ounty, having practiced medicine 

¢ t. It is his recovery from a 
isease that is looked upon as 
a miracle. When visited by a Call reporter 
Dr. Brown gladly related the history of bis 
sickness and his final cure. 

“ This will be my first step into the field 
of a personal interview, but I am so enthusi- 
astic over my recovery that I feel like con- 
ducting a regular experience meeting. 

“ Six or seven years ago partial paralysis 
set in upon my left side, yand I soon became 
affected by kindred ailments, The pension 
board found my trouble to be “partial paral- 
ysis of left s varicose veins of both legs 
and le “le.” T was also troubled 
with I became unable to perform 
manual labor, having to give up the larger 
a of my practice. I could hobblearound 

y the use of crutches and cane, I tried 
every medicine that I ever heard of in en- 
deavo wring to relieve my suffe: ring. 

‘About a year ago I read of a medicine 
Pink Pills, that 


etes, 


ealled Dr, Williams’ 
seemed to fit my case, so 1 sent for 
samples. I was so’well satisfied with the 
samples that I sent for more, as they acted 
directly in harmony with ‘nature, Those 
are the things I look forin treating diseases. 


Offers you as Qne & line of 
bere mat: ever tay SAR inal 


1) 


viscaite aes se 
‘hDey Goods, 


Dress Goods, 


Our price... 


We have the largest and cheapest] 
of Capes Jackets) ever showr 
Shelby County. Don’t think of -ba 
till you see them, 


anc 


Faney Goods 


and Notions. 


Our Popular $1.00 Kid Gloves— 
Black, English Reds, Tans and 
Slates, 5 large hooks, are the best 
that can be produced for the price 


BLACK DRESS GOODS— 
Here are some great yalues 

economical buyers— 

36 in. $ wool Black Brocades 

—worth 30¢, ate...) ese... 19 

38 in. } wool Large Pattern 

Brocades—worth 35c, at 


A Full Line of Ladies’ and M-sses’ 


If you Want to get a little better 
article at a little lower price than you 
expected, come to 


Hi: Scarborough’s 


Shelbyville, [linois. 


CORSETS—We sell the celebrat- 
ed Thompson's Glove-Fitting Cor- 
sets, in all grades beginning with 
the best fitting, best made ( 


handsomest Corset ever } 
te 
7 leeman. ,Goldstein& Sons 


shown, black or white, at 
Shelbyville, Illinois. ° 


38 in. all woo! Fancy Brocades 
worth 75¢, ate. ue iol LenS Be 
All wool Black Serges+- ) 
Ob es vata hake UBC ADOLD 


Butterick's Patterns always on hand. 
R. E. GUILFORD, 
DEALER IN 
Hardware, 


v7. J. EDDY, M.D, N. ¥ CHAFRE, M. 


I used a number of boxes of the pills, and I 
am now entirely relieved of all my several 
ailments, and am able to move about once 
more, without being hampered with crip- 
pling diseases. In my practice I always use 
»ink Pills where the diagnosis of the case 
favors them. 

“T now have a remarkable case at Brain- 
erd. Augustus Talbot, the postmaster, waa 
suffering from diabete ‘and insi idness, and 
was in the first stages of Brig’ t's disease. 
The doctors had failed to give him any relief, 
All hopes of his recovery had been given up 
when ees called in and took charge of the 
case. He is now on the road to complete 
recovery. The Bright’s disease was headed 
off, and the otherailments overwhelmed. A 
happier family cannot be found than thas 
of Postmaster Talbot, of Brainerd,” 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 
seventh day of September, A. D. 1893, at 
David City, Neb. E, 8. Runyon 

(Signed} Notary Public, 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are now given to the public as an unfailin 
blood builder and nerve restorer, curing all 
forms of weakness arising from & watery 
condition of the blood or shattered nerves, 
The pills are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent post paid on receipt of price (50 cents a 
box, or «ix boxes for $2.50—they are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100) by addressin 
Dr. Williams’ Med, Co., Schenectady, N NY 


Printing. 


Over Best Worps is now prepared 
to take orders or furnish estimated 
for printing books, pamphlets, sta- 
tionery, hand bills, posters, ete. 
Fine printing at low rates. Any 
work in this line will receive prouipt 
attention. 

See Jas, L, Darby, at the Daily 
Union offiee, Shelbyville, or address 

Gro, L. Doursrr, 
Shelbyville, Lil, 


Pumps, 
Hydrants. 


DOCTORS 


EDDY & CHAFEE, 


SHELBYVILLE, - 


Edward Bisdes 


Would respectfully invite nia old friende 
and customers to call at his 


Plumbing at Reasonable Prices 
; ILLINO1. 


Main Street, Dap ne Shelbyville i 
- Will give, their undivided attention to th 


practice of Medicineand Surgery im all branche 


Wuex IN NEED OF 


PHOTOS... 


Picture Frames, Easles, Matts, Cabinet 
Holders, Mailing Envelopes, Etc., go to 


Beyants - Stud, 


Tlis Work is Sure to Please You. 


A, OT18 BRYANT, Prop. 
J. A. Bans, Operator. 


STUDIO-—Up-atairs, cor. Main and Morgan st, 


They are also prepared tp 


TEST THE EYES FOR ALI 
KINDS OF GLASSES, 


OMce over 


Homrighous’ 
store, 


Calls Promptly Attended, 
vay Resrpence—On Methodist Avenue 


Jewelry 


HOME MONKY 


=TO. LOAN:= 
Douthit & Stewardson lBest Terms 


DEALERS IN 


Groceries and 
Queensware 
Good butter, Eggs and other produce| JOELIT D. MILLER 


‘bought and sold 


Southwest Corner Public Square, 
Shelbyville, [inois. 


For thelr supplies in his line, 


(MEAT MARKET) = | 


Ale keeps hia Shop well-supplied with the 


OHOICEST MEATS” 
BE HE 


*RESH, DRIED AND CORNED, 
¥RESH AND PICKLED, 


F. M, DOUTHIT JAMES STEW ARDSON 


PORK— 


" 


You will al ary find a 000 selec 
Mutton, Shoulder ere, Head of Yeats 


BACON, HAMS! 

; - RIGURSt MARIE PRUGR ve 
. Oash Paid for Fat Stock 
Shelbyville, Lilinols, reo , PeLTS, Be : 


Any Amount. 


"Rey, and Mrs. H. M. Cole.| 
| 


The Intersational Good Templar 
publishes a page picture of Mrs, Cole, | 
with the following sketeh: 

Sister Cole is a native of Rhode 
Jslaod, and after graduating from the | 
, high school ia Woonsvcket, she spent | 

{lve years teaching. 

In 1886, Sister Cole was married tal 
Rey. H. M. Cole. The first two years | 
of their married life was spent in| 
Kansas, Where Sister Cole was very 
active in both temperance and chuich 
work, While in Kansas she served as 
State Superintendent of the Youny 
Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
jon, Later, she was pastor of the 
Mead ville, Mo.,Congregational Church 

In 1892, Brother and Sister Cole be 
came Interested in the Keeley League, 
nod ati the convention held at Dwight, 
1il., Sister Cole was appointed Lec 
turer of the Ladies’ Auxijliry. 

Sister Cole was a representative to 
the grand lodge of Good ‘Templars of 

t Pennsylvania in 1894, and was ap- 

polnted lecturer. She is a ready 
speaker, has a sweet, strong voice and 
# fine command of language. Where- 
ever she oes she makes warm friend- 
ships, both hy her genial ways and 
her intellectual force. 

“The iWlustrated lecture on Shake- 
Speare,; by Rey. H, M, Cole, delivered 

mis belore Gur students, was one of the 
grandest treats ever given in thechapel 
— Prof, Allen Moore, Principal of Chil- 
licothe, Mo., State Normal School. 

Mr, Cole is pastor of the Oongrega- 
tional Church, Dwight, 111., and some- 
what famous as a lecturer on literary 
and reform subjects. He will prob- 
ably accompany his wifes to Lithia 
Springs Assembly, and may give ao 
address. We hoped to give his like- 
ness on this page with his wife, but 
alas! we find in making up the forms 
that it must be left out. 


He will Preside on Father 
Matthew Day. 


Rey. Father J.M.J, Reade,late rector 
of the Cathedral of Galveston, Texas, is 
ow pastor of the Catholic church of 
his city,and gave able discourses yes- 
erday. ‘He is a s¢ 2 
uent and kindly spirit 
d the Catholic friends of the 
e delighted with bim.—Daily Union 
Alig. 3, 
Ve were sorry to part. with Father 
nes J. Dougherty, the late pastor 
ne Catholic Church in this city. 
ndeared himself to the editor of 
aper by bis uniform kindness 
hg the years that we were close 
bors. Though of course not 
og with usin some things, yet 
intarily subscribed and paid for 
st WoRDSs promptly as soop 
me, andoneof his last acts 


{ aequainte 
new pastor, Rev. J. M. 
fe; and find him ready to co-! 
F with us most heartily in tem: | 
eiwork, He is acquainted with) 
resident Cleary, and will intro- 
im on Thursday, Aug. 13, at 
f Springs. Father Reade. will 
He on the occasion ‘and give an 
bss that day. 


Little Girl's Escape. 


PALE, THIN GIRL BECOMES 
ROSY AND PLUMP. 


St. Vitus’ Dance Checked—A Loving 
Daughter Saved. 
(From the Kansas City, Mo., Journal.) 
The following possesses an interest to the 
Journal and its readers, because the caso 
is of great value from a medical point of 
view, and further because it is sworn to and 
its truth absolutely proven. The case de- 
scribed is that of the daughter of L. L. 
Barbor of Edgerton, Kan., who being duly 
sworn on cath deposes and says: 
During the spring of the current year, 
ughter Bertie, aged , bes 
fet ith a nervous disease which 
grew upon o such an extent that it se 
riously int ed with her studies, and 
aroused the gravest fears that it would de 
velop into + us’ dance. My daughter 
became so nervous that she would drop her 
knife and fork while eating, and would at 
times be seized with nervous twitchings 
which excited the alarm of myself and wife. 
About this time my wife read in a news- 
paper of a wongerful cure of thesame disease 
effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. 50 strongly was I impressed with 
the facts set forth in the testimonial that I 
wrote to ascertain the authenticity of the 
ease, Receiving a reply which completely 
satisfied me, I sent for 4 box of the pills. 
From the very first dose s marked im- 
provement in my daughter’s condition was 
noticed. She had become thin and exces- 
sively pale, as is common to sufferers from 
nervous diseases, and her weight had de- 
creased to an alarming-extent. After a 
careful and thorough trial of the pills, she 
not only began to grow less nervous butalso 
began to gain flesh. 
ft is needless to say that I was both sur- 
prised and delighted with the wonderful 
change brought about by the first box of the 
nv pills, She is a new girl, and all the symp- 
tiny ‘toms of her disease have disappeared. Dr, 
/ War aams’ Pink Pills have certainly wrought 
a wonderful and complete cure, and I can 
say uothing too good in their favor. But 
now she is away on a visit, something she 
would not have thought of being able to do 
~ three months ago. From being shrinking, 
morbid and timid she has become a strong, 
healthy girl with no appearance of ever 
having been afflicted with any nervous trou- 
\ bles, The fe haye done wonders, aud I 
take great pleastre in recommending them 
to all who are afflicted with o similar 
- disense. (Signed)  L, L. BARBor. 
_ . Subseribed and sworn to before me this 
14th day of August, 1893. 
(sea. W. H. Kexxy, Notary Public. 
Mrs. Barbor, who was present, declared 
Bat they, owed their daughter's life to Pink 


Bs ~ 
Dey yiittens’ Pink Pills contain all the 


ife and 


bia 


By courtesy of the Banner of Gold, 
MKS, IDA BUXTON COLE, P. G. V¥.t. 
Natlonal Secretary Woman's Auxiliary Keeley League. 


Rules of Lithia Springs Park. 

I. Hitch horses to racks or wagons—never to trees or 
fences. Don’t leave any horse standing loose. 

Il. Do not drive nails in trees or scar themin any way. 

[1]. Water your horses either at the trough by the two 
springs or at spring No. 3, which has a pump. Go up or 
down the bed of the creek to spring No. 3. 

IV. The selling or giving away of intoxicants, and all 
forms of lottery and gambling strictly forbidden under full 
penalty of the law. 

V. Do not smoke at the springs, tabernacle, refresh- 
ment stand or eating house, or near tents where it will 
disturb. your neighbor. 

VI. Treat kindly the dumb animals and birds and 
squirrels on all the 240 acres of land connected with the 
springs. [See the law of Illinois. | 

VII. Treat everybody:courteously, and engage in no fun 
that's not fun for both sides. 


Lithia Springs Assembly. 

Some people know when they 
have x good chance, and a few 
don’t. There are yet a few in 
this that 5 


what a good thing they have in 


region do not know 


Lithia Springs Park annual as- 


semblies. But if they persist in 


so he e 1 
complaining about gate fees, etc., 


and refuse to help in the enter- 
prise until the grounds get under 
the control of a syndicate that 


runs it to make money, they will] 


get their eyes open, too late, to 
the fact that the present rates 
are lower than anything of the 
sort in the country. In facet, 
what is now offered to the people 
—at what has been losing prices 
for years past to the managers— 
would cost fully twice as much 
anywhere else. ‘ 

For instance, a representative 
of the largest tent 
manufactory in America called 
on the managers recently, and 
when we told him our rates for 
renting tents he expressed aston- 
ishment and that we could 
not make’ any that. 
He then told several as- 
semblies where the rent of tents 
was double the price for which 
we rent them at Lithia Springs. 


and awning 


saul 
money at 
us of 


R. E. GUILFORD, 


DEALER IN 
Hardware, 
Pumps, 
Hydrants. 


Plumbing at Reasonable Prices 


Main Street, 


Shelbyville 


Wuenx IN NEED OF 


VIII. Go to sleep if you can after the 10 o'clock signal. 
Anyhow «eep quiet so others can sleep. 

IX. . For this assembly only under present manage- 
ment, cigars may be sold toadults, but mot to minors, nor 
on Sunday. 


ling house’ any 

ts fan" Dypeit want an boat: 
or rogram with names of heads of  de- 

singers, ete. | | y 


Npsainct 
partnen 


: ij 
, 
. 1 Why the Above Rules. 
Phe reasons for some of’them are so ¢learly self-evident as to require 
ho explanation, 

HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS would not restore the trees that have been 
ruined on these grounds within the last six years by disregard of the first 
rule, Besides, it has cost the proprietor not a little, to pay men to watch 
and protect the trees that are needed for the comfort of man and beast ss 
well as for other important purposes, 

Some very excellent people use tobaceo—some even better people 
than some who do not use it. But no one will say that the use of this 
nareotic makes any person more excellent, more pure or decent. Most 
persons will agree that it is a costly if not a filthy habit; and all medical 
science and all schools that aim at a high standard of health and 
manhood condemn the use of tobacco for young people. Therefore, for 
the sake of our young people, if for no other reason, the managers feel in 
conscie bound not to permit the sale of cigarettes or cigars to minors 
at meetings directly under their control, and as a matter of course they 
will not be sold to anyone on Sundays. ; 

Smoking is forbidden at the houses, places where there is danger of 
fire, and at the springs.and other places where it may annoy and sicken 
others and pollute food and drink. : ; 

Our neighbors have rights that we are bound to respect. They have 


 PHOTOS.. 


a right to hear speaking, and to take food and drink without tobacco 
spit, or smoke, 

All persons found throwing any foreign matter into these springs will 
be dealt with according to law, See Statute of the State of Illinois. 


John P.St.JohnallRight.|. ABOUT’ PRICES. 


The’ New York Force and other! See that Assembly at Mo- 


papers have recently published art-{ nono Lake, Wis., for 
ticles and interviews which gave the Example + 


impression that St. John had. de- Baninooe wie 


serted the cause that the National! Dear Eprror O. B. W.: 

Rares oer, te from the banks of the beautiful 
party stands for. The Jake Monona, one of the lakes on 
reformer such|which the capital of Wisconsin is 
built, there is a summer assembly very 
much like that at Lithia Springs. 
Joho G. Woolley was there one day 
recently, and George R, Wendling 
and others with whose faces those who 
attend the Lithia Springs Assembly 
are familiar. 

At this lake assembly, however, the 
visitors are familiar with something 
that Lithia Springs campers have not 
as ,yet experienced, bamely: high 
prices. There the admission each day 
is 50 cents and meals are 50 cents; cots 
for a single night in a tent full of 
cots are 50 cents each, and tents are 
almost out of reach of us ordinary 
mortals. 

And yet bundreds of tents line the 
green shores of Lake Monona. 

Why? Because pecple have found 
that such outings pay—not only from 
the point of view considering health, 
pontross the standpoint of mind and 
soul, 


heroic and 


all 
charges,and closes with these words: 

“The trouble with the Voice fand 
we might add some other papers] is 
that it seems to think that whenever 
a citizen opens his mouth touching 
any question but prohibition he has 
‘gone over to the populists.’ Let 
me say in closing that I expect to 
address populist meetings on the 
silver question, and may address 
prohibition meetings on the prohibi- 
tion question, suffrage meetings on 
the suffrage question, but in neither 
case will | be Jeaving the party,” as 
I will be discussing leading issues 
set forth in the National party -plat- 
form. And if any populist, suffrag- 
ist or prohibitionist desires to advo- 
cate either of these questions at a 
National party meeting, I say let 
them do it. What this country 
needs to-day is less partisanship and 
more patriotism. 


A Christian temper and Christian 
a : <<. 
disposition will bring Christian unity, 


wise refutes 


At Lithia Springs we have an array 
of talent equal to that of any sammer 
assembly In the country, with better 
water than the most of them haye, 
all at half the cost to patrons. 

Fifty cents adroission is charged for 
one day Only, and that op Sam Jones 
Day, when our actual expenses will 
be four times the expense of any other 
day of the camp. 


article at a little lower price than you 
expected, come to 


Facts About Prices at 


AND.... 


Will be one of the 


5,000 


parel will be 


of 


compelled to cut prices as 


Offers you as fine a line of 
Goods ns you eyer laid eyes on in 


Fall on Winter Selections 


-_— or —— 


Staple and Fancy 
Dry Goods, 
Dress Goods, 
Fancy Goods 


and Notions. 


A Full Line of Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Sitio es 


If you want to get a little better 


H. M. Searborough’s 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 


Butterick’s Patterns always on hand, 


Hdward Bisdee 


Would respeotfully invite nis old friends 
and customers to call at hir 


Nae nates 
IMEAT MARKET) 


He keeps his Shop well-sapplied with the 


SHOICEST MEATS 
BEEF! 


MRESH, DRIED _AND CORNED, PORK— 
FRESH AND PICKLED. 
fou will always find a good selection of Veal, 
Mutton, Shoulders, Sausage, 


Kleeman, Goldgtein & Sons 


OVAL 


> eee 


Our August Sale i. 


Once , Regardless 


Or any other consideration. 


You know “if we advertise it—it’s so.”’ 


} A) Poe 


Boys’ 
Men’s 
Clothing 


¢ 


Events of the Year 


Worth 


Of Seasonable Wearing Ap= 


Closed Out at 


Cost 


We.are sorry to be 


we shall doin this sale— 


but we are determined to clean up our stock. 


The list 


is too long to enumerate—but if you want Bargains 
in Clothing, Underwear or Shirts—BE READY. 


WRIGHT BROS..| 


Agricultural 
\Implement 
Dealers ! 


Would like to sell you a Buggy, Car- 
riage, Wagon, Steam Engine, 
Threshing Outfit, any sort of 
Farming Machinery or a 
Bicycle at the 


Lowest Living Prices. 
o 


South Morgan st,, - Shelbyville, Tl 


Cc. J. KURTZ, 


The Pioneer (racer. 


LEADS IN LOW PRICES ON 


W.J. EDDY, M. D. N. ¥ URAYEE, M. 


DOCTORS 


EDDY & CHAFER, 


SHELBYVILLE, - FLLINOL 


Will give, their undivided attention to th 
practice of Medicineand Surgery im all branche 


They are also prepared to 


TEST THE EYES FOR ALL 
KINDS OF GLASSES. 


Office over Homrighous’ 


store, 
Calls Promptly Attondod, 


ge@y-Resrpence—On Methodist Avenue 


Jjowetry 


=TOSLQANgass 


Staple and Fancy Groceries. 


BACON, HAMS!) Senate a cnewite, 


AND FRESH LARD. 
“HIGHEST MARKET PRICE IN 


HIDES, PELTS, TALLOW, Eto, 


Glassware 
Wood and 


AND 5 
‘ ite i 
/ AR 


Cash Paid for Fat Stock Agent for the Best SO eats Cone ! 
‘ato Gd KURTE| 


Best Terms 


OME MONEY. 


ea--. 


} 


-- means ap unmixed evil. 


he 
: President 
States, Ton. 
A owas born in 
September 12, 1845. 
educated in private 


-—-PROWIBITION PARTY TIOKET. 
National. 


JOSHUA P. LEVERING, 
of Maryland. 
schools, and became a partner of 
his father in the coffee importing 
business in 1866, 

Mr. Levering was converted in 
the winter of 1857-8 and united 
with the Baptist church. He 1s 
a Sabbath school superintendent. 

He has also held the following 
positions : 


ciety. 
list Convention. 


Mr. Levering was originally a 
a prohibi- 


demecrat, but became 
tionist in 1854. 


At the last state convention of 
nominated for 
At great personal sac-| resides. 
aece pt. 
Subsequently his wife, who had 
long been in very delicate health, 
After that event 
Mr. Levering. entered actively 


Maryland he was 
governor. 
rifice he 


consented to 


passed away. 


into the campaign. 


Mr. Levering has no superior 
“in business aud social circles. 


appearance, in manner and in 
“speech, he is most attractive 


i a Ba sesy wile nce ap 


- Good Advice to the Devil. 


(By a Represe oe =o the Methodist 


Younz Fo 


They say the devil is laughing 
in his sleeves these days over the 
split in the ranks of the Prohibi- 


tioni-ts. We didn’t know that 
the aforesaid 
sleeve. But at any rate he 
uo special o@casion just yet to put 
it to such a use. 

Formerly there was only 
political party pledged to eternal 
warfare against the saloon. Now 
there are two. Eormerly many 
temperance men s:id they could 
not conscientiously support a pro- 
hibition party that meddled with 
equal suffrage, the tariff. the mon- 
ey question, and many other 
matters concerning which Prohi- 
bitionists honestly differ. Now 
there is 1 party that has thrown 
these minor issues overboard and 
has built a platform wijh ene 
strong, unyielding plank—the 
overthrow of the liquor curse. 


one 


Formerly there were Prohibi- 
tionists who said they would be 
glad to vote their convictions, on- 
ly they could not consent to work 
with a party of one idea. 

They wanted a great, broad re- 
form oiganization that was pledg- 
ed to overthrow with the saloon 
all our financial, industrial and 
social evils—overthrow them at 
one fell swoop. Now, such a 
party has come into existence— 
party broad enough to suit the 
most radical and aggressive. So 


that the formation of a second 


hibition organization is by no 
It may 
hea wonderful and wonderfully 
blessed thing. © 

the leaders of both organi- 
tions will only keep Sweet, and 
armies go in to fight our 
I common enemies, the re- 
I be infinitely greater than 
bly be accomplished 
conditions. At 


e snggest to his ma- 
ow _too- cme 


“ah 


Vice-president of the 
American Baptist Publication So- 
and of the Southern Bap- 


In 
nd 


individual had a 
has 


‘ The National isd wee 
for president, Hon. Charles E. 
Bentley of Lincoln, Neb., is fifty- 
five years of age, and a native of 
Onondyga ‘county, New York, 
where he lived on the home farm 
until he reached manhood’s estate 
and established a home of his 
own. Mr. Bentley's education 
was obtained in the schools of 
the Empire State, and in semin- 
ary courses at Elbridge and Caz- 
enovia, New York, In 1866, he 
removed to Clinton, Lowa, and 
engaged in active business life 
until his removal to Nebraska in 
1878. 

With this new change of loea- 
tion Mr. Bentley again returned 
to the farm, and ‘*homesteaded”’ 
a quarter section of prairie land 
in Butler county, which he still 
owns, 

In 1890 Mr. 
to Lincoln, Neb., 


removed 
he now 


Bentley 
where 


OHARLES E. BENTLEY, 

of Nebraska. 
He is the descendant m 
the sixth generation from Richard 
Bentley, the distinguished author 
and liter. ary man of London, 
Eng. 

Mr. Bentley's former political 
afliliations were with the republi- 
ean party. In 1884 he failed to 
‘cordially sympathize”’ 
er, and came out for St. John 
and the prohibition party. $ 


candid it 


once for congress, once | for gov- 
ernor of Nebras 
the United States senate. 

Tn 1892, when a candidate for 
governor, he polled 1,333 votes 
more than General Bidwell re- 
ceived for president at the same 
election: and in 1894. when 
nominated as popular choice for 
United States senator to head the 
prohibition ticket and make the 
race against Hon. W. J. Bryan, 
the free silver democrat, Mr. 
Bentley canvassed the state 
received 26,591 votes at the gen- 
eral election. This indicates the 
measure of his popularity among 
his fellow citizens. 

In 1890 he was chosen chair- 
man of the State prohibition com- 
mittee. The executive ability 
displayed was so ms Bked that he 
has been retained chairman 
eyer since, except in ‘13! 2, when, 
in response to an overwhelming 


popular demand, he made the 
race for governor. In matters of 
party policy Mr. Bentley is a 
“broad gauger. His steady, 
consistent fieht for woman suff- 


reform makes 
of the 


and economic 
logical leader 
**brond. forces.”” In 1886 Mr. 
Bentley was called to the pas- 
torote of the Baptist church at 
Surprise, Neb., to which church, 
in connection with another, he 
still ministers. He has faith- 
fully preached political righteous- 
ness from his pulpit, and in con- 
sequence most of bis members 
yote the prohibition ticket. 

In personal experience Mr, 
Bentley is a man of more than 
average attractions, gifted with a 
splendid physique, a genial man- 
ner, forcefulness of expression, 
and those rare gifts ef oratory 
which come from a direct state- 
ment of the truth. Be is a lead- 
er by vertue of his natural en- 
dowments, coupled with the ex- 
perience which he has had all 
these years. 


rage 
him a 


Bentley of Nebraska,and Sout 
gate of North Carolina, stand not 


is} but also p 


ais coe semen azignt to vote. : 


at pat 


coinage of silver and gold at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, without con- 


any long- 


Mr. Bntley has often been a 


a and once for 


and] 5 


only for the entire suppression of | attend these meetings. 
the liquor trafic as a beverage] assembly at Lithia Springs (whieh is much cheaper than any similar 


2. 


sulting other nations. 

8. Against landmonopoly and 
for grants to actual settlers. 

4. For government control of 
railroads and telegraph, same as 
post ottice, 

5. For a just income tax to 
protect the poor tax payer. 

6. Against the contract cen- 
viet labor system. 
7. For one 

seven, 

8. For public schools taught 
in the English language. 

%, For electing president, 
viee-president and senators by 
direct vote of the people. 


day's rest in 


10, For pensions to soldiers, 

11. Against pauper immigra- 
tion. 

12. For the initiative and re- 


ferendum and proportional repre- 
sentation, 


HINTS FOR CAMPERS. 


“Needs” and “Do's” and “Don'ts” 
at Lithia Springs. 


(Gathered from Experience by a Camper.) 


WHAT DO WE NEED? 


A good tent. 

A good torch, 

A gasoline or oil stove with 
oven, or an iron kettle to 
over the fire at four or five o'clock 


might get cold, 


Two wooden boxes, one six 
inches smaller each way than 
the other, A sack of saw 


dust to pack between them for 
an ice box, 

Old carpet for tent, and 
thing else you mayewant. 


any- 


* Do's. 

Do make up your mind to have 
a good time, 

Do try to 
one too, 

Do try to get acquainted 
every camper, 

Do behave yourself so 
will want to get acquainted 
you. 


make others have 


with 


they 
with 


For the free and unlimited| morning and after the afternoon 
preeting. 


turn | 


in the morning and your tent 
will be dry and warm. 
Plenty of bed  clothing—it 


| 


They go to hear the 
ectures and if. you bother them 
to do their work 
haye gone to the 
meetings visit those who board 
during their working hours, Af- 
ter that they will receive you 
with ‘open arms, 

Don’t come from town and 
country to Visit campers without 
a pressing — inyitation. Then 
bring as much as you eat. And 
be sure and leave all the seraps. 
They will be glad to get them 
after a few days camping. 

Don't boil your coffee on their 
tires unless they ask you, with- 
out you giving ‘them a hint. Pay 
the men at the candy stand a 
nickle or dime, They will be 
glad to do it for you, 

Don’t ask a friend to 
lecture to goto her tent for the 
“camp fire’ bottle. If your in 
jthe habit of needing sue h things 
jtuke them with you, 

Don’t repeat stories you may 
hear, The origiual may have 
| gotten lost in the woods when it 
was repeated, and you may only 
hear the attachments. And 
then you may mar the whole 
outing of friends, 


they have 
after you 


leave a 


Rules at Lithia Springs 


Park. 
1. Hitch horses to racks— 
j never to trees nor fences, 
2, Do not smoke at the 
|springs, tabernacle, refreshment 
stand or eating house, (Provide 


yourself with cigars if you must 


have them; they will not be for 


sale on the grounds. ) 


3. Treat kindly the dumb 


6th Annual ne eae Park 
neces ssembl yes 


SHELBY COUNTY, ILL. AI AUG, 12-27, 1896. 
Inter-Denominational, Inter-Partisan; for the Promotion 


of Useful Knowledge, Temperance, Good Health, Good 
Citizenship, “Peace on Earth and Good will to Man.” 


Gate Keepers.....s++0+- 
Chief Marshal 
Caterer, or Gen’! Supt. of the Cooking Dept-. 


Sanitary Inspector and Supt of Tents 
Manager of Book and Paper Stall 


Manager of Feed Stables .... 
Manager of Refreshment Stand 


SPECIAL DAYS ANB SPEAKERS. 


Wednesday, August 12—Day of Welcome—Addresses by Cols. Felter and 
Sobieski and others. 

Thursday, August 13—Father Mathew and Total Abstinence Day— 
Addresses by Father Cleary, Mrs. Lake and Father Reade. 

Friday, August 14—All Round Day for Home and Country— 
Addresses by Col. Felter and others and reading by Miss Shontz, etc. 


- MRS. BELLE MCCANN 


SS daceare U. G, FLETCHE! 
. JAMES L. DARB 


ian’ apie see igen IRWIN BARNHART 
svcia' 6 crafty ehe'ba o/s wialatstatavotaas WM, E. THOMAS 


Saturday and Sunday, August 15 and 16—White Ribbon Days— if 
Rev. Anna Downy, Mrs. Clara C, Hoffman and Dr. W. Xavier 
Sudduth. So 


Mondays, August 17 and 24—Rest and Play Days for Old and Young. 
Tuesday, August 18—Modern Woodmen Day— 
Address at 2 p. m. by Hon. Wm. A. Northcott and others. 
Wednesday, August 19— Young People’s Societies Day— 
Revs. O. W. Stewart, C. B. Taylor, J. S. Tull, 
Carlos Martyn, Ada H. Kepley. “ee 
Thursday, August 20—Farmer and Labor Day— Bt i 
Hon. John P. Stelle, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, Capt. D. H. Harts and 
Prof. Robt.. M Bell. 

Friday, August 21—Humane Society and Children’s Day. £ 
Dr. Carlos Martyn, kev. Geo. K. Hoover, Gen’l Supt. for the Na- 
tional Children’s Home, and Rey. David Gay. { 

Saturday, August 22—Political Day— : 
Hon. Hale P. Johnson at 10:30 a.m. Debate by Goy. John P. St. 

John and Hon. Wm. E. Mason. ; 

Sunday, August 2g—Christian Citizenship Day— ] 
John G, Woolley, John P. St. John and others. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, August 25 and 26—Religious Unity Days— 

Brief addresses by able representatives of the various churches. 
Mrs. Carrie L. Grout will be present for Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 


John Cook, Dr. 


animals and birds and squirrels on 
all the 240 of land con- 
nected with the (See 
the law of Illinois.) 

4, Treat everybody courteous- 
in no fun that is 


acres 


springs. 


ly, and engage 


Thursday, August 27—Grand Closing Day— 
Two discourses by Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 

“The Crystals,” America’s National Jubilee Singers, lead by Geo, 
H. Goebel of Philadelphia, will sing August 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Col. John Sobieski will be master of ceremonies for entire Assembly, 

An hour of devotional meeting each day during Assembly, beginnin 
at 9:30 a. m. ‘ 

Prof. W. M. Pease, Mrs EVa Munson Smith and Miss Charlo’ 


not fun for both sides, 


Are they All Going to be 
There oe F 


Do remember that you can get}. 


thing 


Ma. ert ui 

Do go to every lecture e you 
ean. And do—do right in every 
thing. 


““pont’s,”’ 


Don’t stay at home. 
once any way. 

Don’t put your tent im front 
of your neighbors if they reach 
camp when you do, You won't 
like it any more than they do. 

Don’t keep your part of the 
ground coyered with litter and 
dirt. 

Don’t lie in bed a moment 
ter half past four or five, 

Don’t sit up a half moment 
after the night watch ealls at ten. 

Don't get angry at the boys 
and girls having a good time if 
you happen to go to bed before 
the time. 

Don't sit in your tent and wait 
for an invitation to join a jolly 
erowd. Every one has a stand- 
ing invitation from the 8th to the 
27th. 

Don’t 
quainted 


Camp 


af- 


to get ac- 
with strangers. They 
are allfaiends of Mr. Douthit, 
and you might camp among 
strangers some time yourself. 
Don’t visit campers (who do 


be afraid 


vou play want to. eat by a 


‘But ity swould he’ ane in so 
large a list of speakers and 
singers from so many different 
places and long distances, if some 
one or more should not fail to 
come to time. Yes it would he 
strange. 

And yet during all the meet- 
ings at Lithta Springs for five 
years past, only two or three on 
the program have failed to meet 
engagements, 


Be it remembered, once for all, 
that J. L. Douthit & Son do not 
announce speakers to take part 
m meetings at Lithia Spuings| 
Park or anywhere else who are 
not engaged to do so, though of 
course it may happen that the 
engagement is not carried out; 
it may be eancelled by mutual 
agreement: or the person may 
get sick or fail to make connec- 
tion on the railroads, ete. 


The managers always aim to 
give even a better program than 
is published, 

Sometimes the speakers come 
and the people are not there 
and the managers are sadly dis- 


their own cooking) until between 


appointed. That was the ense 


half past cight and ten in the{last 4th of July, 


Rally! Rally! 
Sulphur 


For Kepley’s 
Springs! 


Down in Effingham county they have some springs which. like Lithia 
Springs, are devoted to the service of ‘God and Home and Native Land.’ 


The Ninth Grand Rally of the Etfingt 
held Saturday, Sept. 5, '96, at Keple. 


iam County Band of Hope will be 


y's Springs, in the big tabernacle, 


On Sunday, Sept. 6, Miss Margaret Wintringer, State Superintendent 


of Children’s 
the tabernacle. 


Work for the Hlinois W. C. T. U. 


will address the people in 


On Saturday there will be an oratorical contest for a year's scholar- 


ship in Austin College. 


Henry B. Kepley, candidate og the prohibition 


ticket for Lieut, Governor, is president of the board and a most liberal 


supporter of this flourishing instituti 


on that shines a great light for the 


i youth of Central and Southern [llinois. 


Of course it goes without the saying that we advise everyone who can 


You 


assembly we know of) ao that you can well afford to rally of the Bands of |R, R, 


Hope at Kepley’s Springs, too. 


Ge nw 


will save enough by attending the 


French will be present daily to serve in music and song. 
The White Ribbon Artist, Dramatic Reader and Impersonator, 
Eva M. Shontz, will take some part in the program almost daily. 
Rev. Drs. Austin K. de Blois (Baptist) President of Shurtleff Cold 
Alton, Mh, ane B.-L. Seneff, poe iden i V 


in tent, 25 cents each night, , ' 
Ke No tents engaged in as: for less tins pies of 16 aa 
Remember, tents are put up ready far use, at above unus 
low prices. This low rate is to induce more persons to take te) 

The tents this year o be superior to any heretofore use 

THE GATE FEE: — 15c daily, except Sundays and St. J 
and Mason Debate Day, 25¢e.; and Sam_ Jones day, 50e for e: 
adult. Children under 12 years, free. 

Single horse 10c, and team of two horses 15e daily. 

SEASON TICKET, day and night, for the entire Assembl 
to pass in and out any time, $1.50. 

Season ticket for one horse 75e, and for team $1, 

Gate keepers do not give return passes, 

Hacks run regularly between Station and Springs, but to be 
sure spek 12 a ride notify us on what frain you come. 


$5 REWARD 


For Information Leading to the Conviction 
of Anyone under these Statutes. ee 


Whoever willfully and maliciously cuts down, de- 
stroys or otherwise injures any shrub, vine or tree, for 
ornament or use, whether standing or growing upon the 
lands of another, or upon any street, road or public ground 
adjoining such land; breaks or defaces any fence, hedge, 
or ditch used as a fence; throws down or opens any gate 
or bars; injures, destroys or severs from the land of an- 
other any prodnct thereof, or thing attached thereto, such 
articles not being his own, shall be confined in the county 
jail not exceeding one year, or fined not exceeding $200, or 
both, and shall be liable to the person injured in double the 
amount of damages done.—See Ill. Stat. Sec. 201. ah 

Whoever willfully or maliciously destroys, injures or —_ 
defaces any building, or fixtures attached thereto, without 
consent of the owner; or destroys, injures or secrets any 
goods or chattels of another, shall be imprisoned in the 
penitentiary not less than one year nor more than ten years; 
Provided, that where the damage done in such case does 
not exceed $15, the punishment shall be by fine not ex- 
ceeding $500, or by imprisonment in the county jail not — 
exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
Rey. Stat. 189s; p. 179, Sec 156, ; 


Take Notice ! 

After Friday, Aug, 7th, our head- 
quarters in Shelbyville will be trans- 
ferred to Lithia Springs, one mile) 
north of Middlesworth Station and} 
post office, on the ©, 0. 0, & St. L.} 
J. L. Doururr & Son, 


Which do you een, ade 
for “te per honesty—3: 4a 
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OUR BEST 
WORDS = 


“A purer Christianity, however 
Slowly, is to take the place of that - 
which bears. but its name. Can- 


not we become the heralds of this 
better day? Let our hearts bid it 


J 


welcome. Let our lives reveal its 


beauty and its power.” 
William Ellery Channing. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF PRACTICAL 
RELIGION BY ROBERT COLLYER DOUTHIT AT 
SHELBYVILLE, ILLINOIS, JANUARY, 1903 


2 wine p nt WORDS 


BALI 
STEAM COOKED 
FOODS 


Food cooked by 
steam is healthier 
and more digest- 
ible than boiled or 
baked. Our Cooker 
can be used to great 
advantage for steam- 
a ingthe various cereal 
aL foods that are on the 
market. People eat- 
ing steam cooked 
foods will not suffer 
from indigestion. Reduce fuel bills 
50 per cent by using our 


Steam Cooker With Doors 


Entire meal cooked over one burner. 
Saves fuel, labor and provision. Only 
cooker made with steam condenser 
and copper tank sold on 30 days trial. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Liberal terms. $30 to $40 a week can 
be made by agents. Write‘for terri- 
tory atonce. Book free. 
OHIO STEAM COOKER CoO., 
123 Ontario Bldg, Ont. and Jeff. Sts., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


WE have a very liberal proposition 
for Young People’s Unions, 
Woman’s Alliances or Individuals 
who will interest themselves in in- 
creasing our subscription list. Ad- 
dress, OUR BEST WORDS, 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 


SERMONS 


OF THE 
REV. DR. NEWELL D. HILLIS, 
Successor to Henry Ward Beecher, of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and 
CARDINAL GIBBONS, 

Of Baltimore, Md., are published in 
the Monday edition of the 
Pers eee AG LE 
Two solid pages of stenographic 
sermon reports. The subscription 
price per year is $1.50. 

request. 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Samples on 


“What is the action of disinfect- 
ants?” was asked of a medical student. 
‘*They create such an odor that people 
open the door, and fresh air gets in,"’ 
was the reply. Verily, fresh air has 
cured more ailments than most folks 
dream of. 


Illinois Central 
Railroad 


Cea CrAlG: 0] 2APN-D 
NEW ORLEANS LIMITED 


Exclusively a Pullman Train From 


Chicago. Faster Time. 


Effective December 7, the Chicago 
and New Orleans Limited, fast vesti- 
bule train will be split out of Chicago, 
running from Chicago to Memphis as 
a Pullman car train only. Train No. 
1, the Limited, carrying only Pullman 
sleeping cars, dining car and buffet- 
library car will leave Chicago daily at 
7.00 p. m. for Memphis, Hot Springs, 
Nashville, Atlanta, packsqnvites and 
arriving at New Orleans at 7.40 the 
next day. No coach passengers will 
be taken on it, they being carried to 
above points on new train No. 25 hav- 
ing coaches only and leaving Chicago 
at 5.25 p. m. daily and arriving at New 
Orleans 7.40 p. m. the next day. This 
coach train will also carry every Wed- 
nesday out of Chicago the San Fran- 
cisco Excursion Sleeping Car running 
via New Orleans. 

In addition, the New Orleans Special, 
fast day train, with through sleeping 
and Buffet-Library cars, and serving 
all meals in dining car, will leave Chi- 
cago daily at 10.00 a. m. and arrive at 
New Orleans at 10.55 next morning, 
connecting with the Sunset Limited of 
the Southern Pacific for Houston, 
San Antonio and San Francisco, the 
Sunset Limited leaving New Orleans 
daily at11.55a.m. Ticketsand further 
information of railroad ticket agents. 

A. H. HANSON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CHICAGO 
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WORDS 


In Essentials, Unity; in non-Essentials, Liberty; in all things, Charity. 


VOLUME 21 


JANUARY 1903 


NUMBER 1 


Eee aoe Lea VV Cy ain Leet 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT 
BLP Y VC EG Nor Se A mayb A 


SE RED eV 1a lo ee ora) La 


€{What an anomaly is a stingy 
Bp Detal ce 
AUS 
“The long face is no longer a 
symbol of piety but of dyspepsia. 
ae 
4|The way to command respect 
for your own convictions is to re- 


spect the honest convictions of 
others. 

ae 
€]When a total stranger says 


‘“‘dear brother’? too many times at 
our first meeting, we begin to won- 
der what company he represents, or 
how much he will want to borrow. 


ae 


€] Ruskin says that all one’s life is 
music if one touches the notes 
rightly and in time. Let it be our 
aim to live musically during the 
coming months. Remember, too, 
that rests are as essential to music as 
touching the notes. A proper ob- 
servance of the rest periods of life—- 
the sabbaths——- will greatly assist one 
in keeping in tune with all that is 
best and holiest in this world. 


€] Nervous prostration is not a 
form of religion. 
| ae 
“|The only honest way to a larger 
sphere of usefulness, is to fill conspic- 
uosly well the place you are now in, 
ae 
“There is something better than 
freedom from trouble in this world, 
and that is grace to bear it and grow 
wiser and better because of it. 
ae 
€Emerson says that ‘a foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.’’ But a consistency 
simply requires one to practice what 
he preaches. | Consistency will dem- 
strate for him either the truth or 
the error of his way. 


as. 

{If you are a ‘fair weather Chris- 
tian’’ it will work wonders if you 
earnestly pray for fair weather. We 
have known a change of heart to 
change marvellously the 
aspect of things. 


Be 

“|This is the age of practical re- 
ligion. Christianity applied in kin- 
dergartens, schools, every-day 
churches, social settlements, Chau- 
tauqua assemblies such as that at 
Lithia Springs, in golden rule busi- 
ness houses and ‘‘God and morality”’ 


political parties, points to the dawning 
of the better day. 


wise 


outward 


4 OUR BEST WORDS 


THE MODERN IDEA OF GOD 
By W. Hanson Pulsford 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Chicago 


itself to-day to the 
educated man as a 
teeming complex of 
forces. Heat, gravita- 
tion, sunlight, elec- 
ricity, the chemical 
changes which reveal themselves to 
the experimenter, are some of these 
forces. But we have risen to think 
of them as all merely different 
forms of one ultimate energy which, 
though we cannot grasp it, we are 
compelled to think. The summer 
warmth winning vapor from the sea, 
the condensing raindrop, the river 
boiling up in the turbine, the electric 
current lighting our cities and driv- 
ing our machinery, are only different 
expressions of the ultimate energy 
which moves and works in every- 
thing we know. 

What is the nature of this ultimate 
energy ? 


The answer lies in that wonder of 
wonders, the story of its ceaseless 
unfolding. We can now, thanks to 
modern knowledge, watch the pro- 
cess. We know it first as the cloud 
of star mist cooling and drawing to- 
gether to form this planet. We see 
it coming gradually to express some 
of its latent possibilities in the forms 
of earth and gases, in the complex 
miracle of the gleaming gold and the 
diamond. 


But it cannot stay there. 


HE universe presents © 


The power which in the diamond 
ordered the wonder of crystalline 
structure must needs voice itself in 
the higher forms we call vital. Age 
after age we watch it unfold in the 
untold centuries of plants and grasses 
and flowers telling a little more fully 
the nature which lay latent in the 
simpler star dust. At last even in 
the plant it comes almost to feel and 
think. The hidden forces of life 
have not far to travel now till we find 
them blossoming into the living 
creatures that people earth and air 
and sea and rising at last through 
the savage to the realm of the ideal 
and the conscious knowledge of the 
life journey we have traced. 

There are no breaks. Our life 
story is one. It is all the growth by 
infinitely gradual stages of the more 
and more complex expression of the 
undying energy of which we know 
and all that we are is a manifestation. 

God is but the name which we 
give to that which in us blossoms 
into soul. As he is in himself he is 
unknowable to our limited thought. 
Yet in all that we know we are com- 
ing to know more fully what God is. 
The higher life rises in us, the more 
truly do we think, live, understand, 
express God who is the life of all 
that is, and of whom, in a nearer 
sense than the theologian dreamed 
of, we are the children. 

The life towards which we are 
growing is just that ever finer quality 


THE MEADVILLE SCHOOL 5 


of being towards which we move as 
we let the limitless tide of the uni- 
verse rise in us as our life. We 
may become its conscious channels. 
Latent in each one of us as the her- 
itage which we may claim as our 
own are the untold possibilities of 
the universal life before which our 
finest dreams inevitably grow poor 


and dim. God is revealing himself 
in all the upward trend of our hu- 
manity, and we “ve only as we let 
that which is the inner power of our 
very being have free outlet as our 
conscious inspiration and endeavor 
toward that nobler future of which 
all the past is but a prophecy. 


ot. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Franklin C. Southworth, President 


FIND at the Meadville 
Theological School 
very pleasant recollec- 
tions of two genera- 
tions of Douthits — 
father and son. 

This school was es- 
tablished in order to provide min- 
isters for western churches. It is in 
one sense of the word a denomina- 
tional school, but, like the Lithia 
Assembly, it is doing a work which 
is not bounded by the limits of any 
denomination. Curiously enough 
the name Unitarian does not occur 
in its charter and it is expressly pro- 
vided that assent to the doctrines of 
no religious body shall be required 
as a condition of entrance. 

Its aim is not to teach Unitarian- 
ism, but to give instruction in the 
science of religion and in the part 
which religion has played in the 
progress of the world. Systematic 
theology is bigger than the inter- 
pretation of it by any one church. 
The history of religion is a bigger 


‘his subject. 


subject than the history of any one 
little denomination. 

Meadville has been fortunate 
enough to secure the services of 
teachers who are interested in pre- 
paring men for the ministry of re- 
ligion interpreted in its broadest 
sense. Its sole requirement of a 
teacher. is that he shall be able to 
deal broadly and scientifically with 
Meadville is, therefore, 
not a denominational school in a 
sectarian sense. It is and expects 
increasingly to be a pioneer in the 
realm of unsectarian teaching, a 
leader in the field of progressive 
theological thought. 

There recently has been put into 
the hands of the school through a 
single friend, the venerable Robert 
Collyer, not less than $125,000. By 
means of this splendid increase in its 
material resources a new p1ofessor- 
ship has been established, the 
amount of instruction, by means of 
non-resident lecturers and in other 
ways has been largely increased, and 
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means have also been provided for 
increasing the resources of the li- 
brary. At the rate at which books 
are being bought at the present time 
we are destined to have at our school 
one of the best theological libraries 
in the country, in the not distant 
future. 


We are now hoping for a still 
larger increase in the teaching force. 
Dr. Cary, after forty years of honor- 
able, efficient and single-minded 
service, has retired from the pres- 
idency of the school and will be 
known hereafter as lecturer in New 
Testament Interpretation and Dia- 
lectics. The school is now looking 
for some younger man who can cast 
his lot with the New Testament de- 
partment, relieving Dr. Cary of a 
portion of his work. The need is 


also felt of a professor of Compar- 
ative Religions who shall give his 
entire time to this department, thus 
enabling the professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Semitic lan- 
guages to devote himself entirely to 
that field. 


A needed increase is looked for- 
ward to in the material equipment of 
the school. The new gymnasium 
will make its appearance we hope, 
before the beginning of the next 
school year and the local friends of 
the school are not to be content with 
one new building. We are confi- 
dently looking forward to the time 
when our hill top shall be crowned 
with a group of structures which will 
more adequately represent the great 
hopes, aspirations and ambitions of 
our school. 


“THE SMOKE AND THE FLAME” 
Richard W. Boynton 


sey) HE Smoke and the 
Flame’’ is the sug- 
gestive title of a 
recent book by 
Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, published by 
the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. The 
book is one that thoughtful people 
should read. It is an account, in 
brief space, of the development of 
Christianity, from the time of Jesus 
to the present. Mr. Dole explains 
the significance of his title as follows: 

‘* Every one has seen a fire smoul- 
dering under green fuel. The fire 


itself is hardly visible through the 
dense, pitchy smoke that fills the air. 
But, now, as you watch, you will see 
here and there little tongues of flame 
more or less mingled with the smoke, 
and repeatedly drowned out by it, as 
if the smoke hated its own flame and 
were trying to subdue it. Wherever 
a tongue of flame is, there heat re- 
mains and tends to blaze again, and 
bright coals glow under the surface. 
At last one sees somewhere in the 
pile a great, clear, white flame for 
the moment, at least, overcoming the 
black smoke and standing out in 
sharp contrast against it.”’ 
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The author goes on to explain that 
this is a parable of the beginnings of 
religion in the world. ‘‘The native, 
childish, barbarous human nature is 
the dense green fuel, which will not 
and cannot at once blaze. The fire 
is the divine heat in the soul of man. 
It is very little at first, it seems to 
struggle to find expression. Its 
early expression is like the smoke, — 
dark, chaotic, ineffective, even re- 
pulsive. . . The tongues of flame 
which appear from time to time out 
of the smoke and then die away, are 
the good lives of early men into 
whose pure hearts the divine wisdom 
had entered, making them, in the 
words of the ancient writer, ‘friends 
of God and prophets.’ . . Jesus’ life 
is like the great clear flame which at 
last shone out to make plain to every 
one the real nature of fire. Hence- 
forth it was certain that true fire was 
flame and not smoke, light and not 
blackness, beautiful and not dreadful, 
that its use was not to hurt or kill, 
but to bless men.”’ 


I quote thus at length in the hope 
that these extracts will lead some 
readers, at least, to desire the book 
for themselves, so that they may see 
how interestingly Mr. Dole has ap- 
plied his parable to the progress of 
religion from early times down to 
our own day. But there is another 
application which he has not made, 
and which seems to me especially 
fitting to make as we turn from the 
old to the new year. 

The conflict between the pure fire 
of the divine life in men and the 
crude material of our selfish human 


nature is one thatcan be pointed out in 
history only because it goes on in each 
one of our individual lives. ‘‘Mind 
and body,’’ says Edward Everett 
Hale, ‘‘are the tools of a soul which 
is a child of God.’’ But what poor 
tools some of us find them to be! Or 
what poor use we are able to make 
of them! Keeping to the former 
figure, how few of us succeed, as the 
saying goes, in ‘‘burning our own 
smoke.’’ We mean well. Every 
first of January, probably, we make 
resolutions to do better and to be 
better. But the old Adam in us 
comes out before we know it. In- 
stead of the clear flame of a noble, 
unselfish life, we give out only the 
mingled smoke and fire of a selfish 
life here and there relieved by the 
brightness of a fine and_ unselfish 
word or act. 

Yet when we meet one of the lives 
that show the divine flame, not occa- 
sionally, but continuously, —whether 
we meet such a life in our daily ex- 
perience or only in some record of 
the past,—how it shames us into 
being a little better than we have 
been. Let the thought inspire us, 
with the beginning of another year, 
to try again, as Henry Van Dyke 
bids us, in the Christmas ‘‘Youth’s 
Companion,”’ ‘‘to trim your lamp so 
that it will give more light and less 
smoke, and to carry it in front so 
that your shadow will fall behind 
you.”’ 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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For Happy New Year 
By the Senior Editor 


ITH this number the 
editorial management 
and publication of 
Our Best Words is 
turned over to 
son, Robert Collyer 
Douthit. He was for 
several years prior to 
1890, compositor and 
printer of the paper. 
He is familiar with the business and 
is in full sympathy with the prin- 
ciples and purposes for which the 
paper has lived for twenty-one years. 

Our friends may be sure that what- 
ever changes may appear in the pa- 
per will be made solely with the aim 
of enlarging its usefulness. There 
may be change of emphasis, but not a 
change of heart as regards the end 
for which Our Best Words was born, 
namely: endeavoring to speak the 
truth in love for the free, pure religion 
of Jesus. 

Reader, we kindly invite you to 
help in this endeavor; and may 
Christmas Present and a Blessed 
New Year be with us all the year 
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round. To each and all I make my 
own, the New Years’ wish on last page. 


I 
“My Girls Don’t Have to Work” 


‘‘T don’t let my girls go out to do 
housework. They don’t have to.’’ 

We have sometimes heard moth- 
ers talk in that way when their 
homes were crowded with children 
and the girls had little to do but 
primp for beaux and complain of not 
having ‘‘advantages.’’ Such talk is 
a relic of slavery days when house- 
work for white people was regarded 
as undignified. Fifty years ago in 
Texas the writer heard people talk 
that -way who were called ‘‘poor 
white trash.’’ It used to be heard 
more in southern Illinois than now. 

But the mischievous idea is not 
wholly extinét. In fact we have 
known cases late years where the 
mother refused to let healthy daugh- 
ters hire out to do house work and 
within less than a year afterward that 
family was suffering for food and 
raiment. 

It is easy to say that people who 
will be so silly ought to suffer. But 
it were better and safer for the com- 
munity and nation to introduce do- 
mestic science in our common schools, 
and teach all children that all useful 
labor is dignified and God-like. 

The best mothers and daughters 
on earth,—the mothers of the Lin- 
colns, the Frances Willards, the 
Booker T. Washingtons, —have not 
been above doing all sorts of house 
work, and hiring out to do it when 
young, rather than to be idle and 
depen<‘ent on others for support. 
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Advertisements to be Apologized 
for 


The patent medicine advertise- 
ments in our papers are undoubtedly 
responsible for a great many of the 
ailments of suffering humanity. It 
is impossible for a person even in 
ordinary good health to wade 
through the interminable list of 
symptoms without finding at least a 
half dozen that fit his own case. Of 
course the impression made upon 
his mind is that the hand that de- 
scribes the symptom so minutely 
should be able to mix a remedy to 
relieve it. 

A leading modern health journal 
says that the religious press seems to 
be the favorite field of some of these 
promoters of medicines that cure 
everything from corns to consump- 
tion. Is it because the readers of 
religious papers are especially sus- 
ceptible to ‘‘hypnotic suggestion’? ? 
Or is it ‘‘because the patent-medicine 
vender hopes by the publication of 
his advertisement in the columns of a 
religious journal, to receive a sort of 
benediction from the character and 
reputation of the paper ?”’ 

Our Best Words has always held 
that the publication of an advertise- 
ment is an implied recommendation 
of the article advertised. Thus our 
columns have never been graced by 
heart rending recitals of symptoms 
with portraits of those who have 
been restored to youth and strength 
by Dr. Cureall’s pills or Dr. Kill- 
em’s sure cure for—anything you 
are minded to have. For a similar 
reason we have not accepted adver- 


tisements of Prof. Cobpipe’s tobacco 
or Gen. Workem’s copper mine or 
oil well. 

Of recent years the editor has had 
room for only a very limited amount 
of advertising. Now, however, the 
columns will be again opened to all 
who wish to tell our readers of their 
ability to serve them.” 

When the advertisements begin to 
crowd we shall add more pages. 
We would rather have no advertise- 
ments at all, however, than to have 
those that we should feel like apolo- 
gizing for. 
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Is this a Case of ‘‘Reversion’’? 


Three hundred ministers of Chi- 
cago have organized a federation in 
the interest of virtue and civic right- 
eousness. They have so far forgotten 
that this is the twentieth and not the 
nineteenth century that they have 
excluded from the organization not 
only the Unitarian, but the Jewish, 
Catholic, Universalist and Independ- 
ent ministers. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, ever free to 
express his mind in the interest of the 
broader message he bears, said as 
part of his Christmas sermon, that 
‘in thus doing these ministers gave 
encouragement primarily to the bigot, 
the saloon-keeper and the gambler. 
The former is more solicitous for his 
dogma and his ‘‘ism’’ and salvation 
from hell-fire in the next world than 
he is for the virtue, peace, honesty 
and freedom from hellish deeds and 
conditions of this world. Now, as 
always, I prefer to stay outside with 
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the rejected than go on the inside 
with the rejecting.”’ 
And so say we. 


g.6C 
The Editor’s New Suit of Clothes 


After trying in vain to make ends 
meet with the subscription rate at 
$2.00 a year, the ‘‘Christian Reg- 
ister’? is compelled to return to the 
former $3.00 rate. 

Publishing a religious periodical 
is not often an extremely lucrative 
business, but it is one that brings in 
a tremendous crop of experience. 

This reminds us that if about a 
hundred subscribers to Our Best 
Words should pay up their back 
dues and another thousand pay a 
year ahead and two thousand each 
send in a new subscription, the ed- 
itor would wear that new suit of 
clothes which he has resolved to do 
without until he can read his title 
clear to the printing department. 
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The Disappearing of the Broad 
Church 


“Tf the broad church has disap- 
peared, as its opponents claim, it is 
‘because its liberal ideas, once char- 
acteristic of a very small group of 
prominent men, have now, to so 
large an extent, permeated general 
Christian thought that they have 


ceased to be party watchwords.”’ | 


So says Dr. Heber Newton after 
thirty-three years’ service as an Epis- 
copal rector in New York city. 

Does not the old figure of the 
leaven apply here, also? Without 
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the leaven the bread is dry and hard. 
A pinch of leaven in a batch of 
dough disappears, but the resulting 
bread is the sweeter and more suited 
to the needs of hungering man. 


an | 
Labor's War Upon Labor 


Dr. Hillis, of Brooklyn, in a ser- 
mon that has been scattered broad- 
cast-—-27,000 being sent out to min- 
isters-—-makes a strong plea for the 
non-union workers. These, he says, 
are deserted by their former em- 
ployers, and public sympathy is 
largely bestowed on the union men. 

‘In a score of collieries non-union 
men were brutally assaulted. The 
big boys of union men in the schools 
were organized to pound the school 
children of non-union men. The 
wives of the strong class hurled epi- 
thets at the wives of the weaker 
class, and now that three weeks have 
passed by, having stood at their 
posts mining coal all summer long, 
they are left to the brutal mercies of 
the union men. Yet these non- 
union men are chiefly American, 
they have families, they have homes, 
they had something at stake, they 
wanted to work, they may have 
been foolish and mistaken, but they 
had a right to live. . . 

“In one little Catholic church the 
hatred burned intensely. These 
Catholics believed in a literal hell. 
On Sunday morning, when the old 
priest began to celebrate mass, the 
miners interrupted the service. They 
insisted that they would leave the 
church unless he put out the two 
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non-union men. Having hated the 
non-union brother in the life that 
now is, that hatred extended to the 
life that is to come. Because of a 
mistaken judgment they would de- 
prive these non-union men of bread 
eternal as well as bread temporal, 
and send them to hell hereafter. 
And to the honor of the old priest 
and the grand old Catholic church 
be it said, that before the union men 
stalked out, as they did, they heard 
the Ten Commandments read, with 
some notes and annotations.”’ 

Non-union men are not all saints, 
by any means. Perhaps they are 
not grateful as they should be to the 
labor organizations that have done so 
much to better the condition even of 
non-union men. But they are hu- 
man and their wives and families are 
human and it is certainly contrary to 
to the principle of brotherhood, which 
all unions profess, to encourage either 
violence or quiet starvation for them. 
We are slow to believe that these 
things are other than the doings of 
individuals who have their counter- 
parts in the bigots and persecutors 
that sometimes wear the cloak of 
Christianity. 


¥.6C«@W 
The “Jim Crow” Street Car 


It seems that the good white peo- 
ple in some of the cities on our 
southern border who were too good 
to ride in the same compartment of 
a street car with colored people are 
almost repenting their goodness in 
inventing the jim crow street car. 
During the hours of busiest traffic 


we are told that the front division for 
the whites is packed to great discom- 
fort and the aisles and platforms are 
crowded. Meanwhile the few negro 
passengers in the rear compartment 
are complacent and comfortable. 
The white citizen cannot even take a 
vacant seat in the negro division 
without subjecting himself to a fine. 

We have no present desire to 
change our complexion, but if we 
had a skin just a few shades 
darker we should like to take a ride 
in one of those jim crow street cars. 

Perhaps we of the North where 
the colored people compare very 
favorably with their white neighbors 
in morality, industry and intelligence, 
can hardly appreciate the enormity or 
seriousness of the race problem as it 
appears to the southern people. 
Certain it is, however, that some of 
the dwellers in the sunny south seem 
to think that the gospel of the broth- 
erhood of man applies only to white 
folks. 

The idea of excluding Booker T. 
Washington or Bishop Arnett--or in 
fact the humblest American citizen 
who is clean and behaves himself—- 
from an ordinary car simply because 
his face is dark does not seem in ac- 
cord with the principles of a democ- 
racy. Candidly, we could name anum- 
ber of negroes we would rather ride 


with or eat with than some—-other 
folks, 


¥ 6 
That Woman Repeater 


The papers have had much to say 
about the arrest of a woman in Colo- 
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rado who was accused of voting sev- 
eral times too often. The ‘‘Wom- 
an’s Tribune” rises to remark that 
nobody seems to have remembered 
that this ought to silence the objec- 
tion often made to woman suffrage 
that women: won’t vote when they 
have a chance. 

It turns out, after all, that the 
woman was innocent, and the man 
who brought the complaint was fined 
instead. 
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Shall You Discontinue P 


If you read something in Our Best 
Words with which you heartily dis- 
agree, shall that be a signal for you 
to send in a request to ‘‘discontinue 
the paper’’ ? 

If you are afraid that reading the 
other side will produce such cerebral 
activity as will endanger your health 
and reason, you can’t send in word 
too quickly. But if there is any- 
thing due for subscription for past 
years, please don’t ignore that, in 
your haste. 

If you have such broad sympathies 
that you welcome any honest ex- 
pression of thought that will enable 
you to better understand and help 
your fellows in an earnest endeavor 
to walk in the light, you will never 
become offended with a paper be- 
cause everything it publishes does not 
echo your own ideas. Perhaps a 
few reflections from many-sided truth 
may bring out the inner truthfulness 
of your own dearest doctrines yet 
more distinétly. When our broad 
minded, big-hearted subscriber finds 


something that he disagrees with, he 
straightway sends in a renewal and 
includes with it a subscription for a 
narrow and bigoted friend. 
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The“Plain People” and the Home 


Have you ever noticed how 
quickly the public drops a literary 
man or one who poses as a reformer 
when it is seriously suspected that 
he is unfaithful in his family rela- 
tions? He may bea brilliant writer, 
even a real genius with a fund of 
excellent notions, but if he is be- 
lieved to have offended against the 
sanctity of the home, the great plain 
people will have none of him. 
Whatever grievous faults people 
may have themselves, they will not 
accept the moral leadership of one 
whose home life is not in accordance 
with the standards of the highest 
Christian civilization. This deep 
regard for home purity is one of the 
most encouraging features of Amer- 


ican life. 
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A Free Advertisement 

“Say, if you want to die easy 
smoke a Tom Platt cigar.”’ 

We reproduce the above startling 
announcement from the billboards of 
Shelbyville and make no charge for 
it. If you are looking for death, be 
governed accordingly, but if to 
make the most of life is your aim, 
cut out the cigar and devote what 
you save to the circulation of Our 
Best Words. 
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Miss Ellen F. Marshall 


The following “In Memoriam”’ ap- 
pears in the “Christian Register’’ for 
January 1, 1903: 

‘‘News of the unexpected death of 
Miss Ellen F. Marshall marred the joy 
of the Christmas-tide for the Third 
Church in Chicago, which has owed 
much to her activity and character. 
On account of failing health she went 
to California last November, but re- 
ports had come of her improvement; 
and it is hard to believe that her heart 
of cheer and helpful hand are no 
longer with us. 

“She was born in Ashby, Mass., 
April 30, 1866. At an early age she 
went with her mother to Virginia City, 
Mont. In 1875 she returned to Mass- 
achusetts, and lived in Fitchburg until 
1877. The family came to Chicago, 
and became at once identified with 
the Third Church, of which Mr. Mar- 
shall soon became secretary and treas- 
urer. Besides her work in the church 
and at home she found time for many 
works of love unto those who needed 
her interest and care. Her energy 
was manifest in the work of the Alli- 
ance; and at the time of her death she 
was Western Director of the National 
Society. Her death saddens a home, 
a Church, and many loving friends.”’ 


Many Our Best Words readers will feel 
this death as a personal bereavement. 
The writer will ever hold Miss Mar- 
shall in grateful remembrance for her 
active interest in the Lithia Springs 
work. Four years ago he was asked 
to address a meeting of the women of 
the Chicago Associate Alliance held 
at the Church of the Messiah and tell 
what he had been trying to do as a 
missionary down in southern Illinois. 
When he had told his story, among 
the first to rise and speak was a young 
woman of modest manner and clear, 
ringing voice, that trembled with 


deep earnestness as she said (so near 
as memory serves): , 

“I am surprised to know that there 
is such a mission here in Illinois, and 
so near Chicago. It must be kept go- 
ing. We women of Chicago will do 
some good part for it, and I will write 
and tell my friends in the East about 
it. Iam sure they will join us.” 


Several others besides Miss Marshall 
expressed deep interest, and it was 
moved that the story be printed for 
general circulation. This was done, 
and it is hardly too much to say that 
the movement then started in that 
Chicago meeting resulted in the final 
dedication of 200 acres of Lithia 
Springs ground and the continuation 
of the work. 

Sadly, indeed, shall we miss Miss 
Marshall’s hearty greetings at the 
Western Unitarian Anniversaries and 
other gatherings where her earnest 
purpose and courageous words have 
given an added inspiration to the 
meetings. 


-. 


I have just received a copy of a re- 
cent number of the ‘‘Southwest Chi- 
cagoan” which contains a column ap- 
preciative notice of Miss Marshall. 
She was the only daughter of Prof. 
and Mrs. William I. Marshall. Her 
father is principal of the Gladstone 
School, Chicago. The teachers called 
upon-him in a body on Christmas day, 
bringing a magnificent bunch of roses 
in remembrance of the departed 
daughter. a 

Out of respect to her often expressed 
wish, her remains were cremated in 
Pasadena, Cal., on Tuesday, December 
23, 1902. 

Memorial services were conducted 
by Rev. Charles J. K. Jones, minister 
of the Unitarian church of Los An- 
geles. SRE SF 


. 
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“Wall Street and 
Broad Street are just as 
near heaven as a Pres- 
byterian pulpit.’’— Dr. 
C. M. Parkhurst. 

Isn't the good Doctor 
just alittle severe on the 


Presbyterian pulpit? 


V 


ats 
‘*The old-timer who 
believes in the good 


book from ‘kiver to kiver’ seems to 
be getting somewhat out of date.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Did not the ol]d-timer really believe 
in his own infallibility or the infalli- 
bility of some musty commentator 
‘‘from kiver to kiver’’ and transfer 
that belief to the words of the good 
book ? 


ods 
The Christian Register’s “Onslaughts” 


‘‘Even the ‘Christian Register’’ va- 
ries its weekly onslaught on the Scrip- 
tures by making the following admis- 
sions in its attack of—etc., etc.’’— 
Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

Strange it is that we have read the 
“Register” faithfully for many years 
and do not remember of it making an 
“onslaught” or ‘‘attack’’ on anything 
—much less the Scriptures. Its utter- 
ances are characterized by calmness 
and self-restraint even when speaking 
of the devil. 
Liberty” brother must read the ‘‘Reg- 
ister” through smoked glasses. 


ae 
A Moderate Drunkard 


““A moderate drinker is only a mod- 
erate drunkard.’’— Mountain State 
Patriot. 

By the same sort of logic is not a 
moderate eater only a moderate glut- 
ton? The ‘‘Patriot’s’’ heart is all 
right, but it is such straining of lan- 


We fear our ‘Gospel . 


guage on the part of temperance folk 
that sometimes makes those who 
ought to be co-workers, stand aloof. 
This from the same source sounds 
much better: 

“The moderate drinker is Satan's 
decoy to the young.”’ 


Jesus on Wall Street 


‘*Jesus could have entered Wall 
Street with many points favoring his 
success. He ale not have been an 
easy plum to compete with. He 
would had foresight; he would have 
known when to buy and when to sell. 
Business on Wall Street is wholly legit- 
imate. There is no reason why Jesus 
could not have as properly entered ‘the 
street’ to make money, as to enter the 
temple to preach the gospel.’’— Dr. 
Parkhurst in Madison Square Presby- 
terian church, New York. 


Could any denier of Christ’s deity 
make him any more humanly human 
or more strictly up-to-date than this 
Calvinistic brother? Wall street may 
be all right. Its business may be 
perfectly legitimate. But we confess 
that it would give our unsophisticated 
soul an unpleasant shock, to say the 
least, if we should wander down that 
famous thoroughfare and encounter 
this sign, in bold gilt lettering: 


JESUS CHRIST, 
BROKER 


Standard Oil and 
Pennsylvania Coal 
a Specialty 


But even this would hardly be so 
shocking as some dogmas _ that 
are often taught in his name. Jesus 
wouldn’t be allowed to preach the 
gospel in many modern Christian tem- 
ples without first subscribing to creeds 
and doctrines never heard of until 
many centuries after he left this 
mortal world. 
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Just Listen ! 


“The editors of ‘ Listen’ wish to say 
that we are indebted to our departed 
friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson, for all 
the knowledge we have in the different 
lines we are publishing in this paper.”’ 
—Listen. 

Listen! Can we not hear the Con- 
cord sage gently whisper: ‘‘’Tis buta 
trifle; pray don’t mention it.” 


efs 
Passing of the Old-Time Religion 


“The day of religious frenzy is pass- 
ing away. Bodily paroxysms are no 
longer attributed to spiritual agency; 
we no longer address ourselves exclu- 
sively to the emotions; meetings are 
not now protracted to the limit of hu- 
man endurance; converts humbly 
seek instruction, rather than to in- 
struct.’’—The Christian Herald. 


Surely the paper so long edited by 
Dr. Talmage has been touched by the 
zeit geist. 


ohn 
Comprehending Grand Truths 


“We knew that there were some 
Brand truths in the teachings of Jesus 

hrist, bnt could not comprehend just 
what Jesus meant until we had studied 
Emerson's ideas.”.—A paper called 
“Listen.” 


The following is a specimen of the 
peculiar insight that the editors get in 
this roundabout way: 


“There is no mind. Theword mind 
is a Santa Claus just the same as the 
term ‘God,’ ‘spirit’ and ‘soul.’ Had 
the writers of the past not coined these 
words they would not have had so 
much to talk about.” 


How long, oh, how long, will Jesus 
and Emerson and the rest of the 
world’s great souls. suffer from the in- 
terpretations of those who claim to 
teach in their names? 


15 
SERVICE 


T Oferser a 


California 


NEW 


On January 4, 1903, 


The Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway 


In connection with the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways will 
establish through car service between 


CHICAGO 


AND 


Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, 

Nevada and California 
With three daily trains in each di- 
rection. Equipment will consist of 
Pullman First-Class and Tourist 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Library Smok- 
ing Cars, Dining Cars and Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars. 


For detailed information, for rates, 
time tables, sleeping car reservations, 
call on your nearest Ticket Agent or 
address JOHN OLIVER, 

TRAVELLING PASSENGER AGENT, 

95 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


THE ST. PAUL CALENDAR 
ie O R 1 9 0 3 
Six sheets 10x15 inches, of beautiful 
reproductions in colors, of pastel 
drawings by Bryson, is now ready 
for distribution and will be mailed on 
receipt of twenty-five cents——coin or 
stamps. Address F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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16 OUR BEST WORDS 


NEW YEARS’ WISH 


May your New Year dawn as brightly WH IC H W AY P 


As did Eden's sinless days! 
May the months pass by you lightly 3 
As the bees o’er wild-rose sprays! Whether you go 


May no sullen care or sorrow . South or Southwest 
Print upon your brow a scar! Sonic oO: 9r West 
May your thoughts be bright and 
stainless Get your ticket 
As the thoughts of angels are! : ; 
. Via The Big Four 


May the love of friends caress you! 
May God be your guide and stay, : : 
And with faith unfaltering bless you, Quick Time Modern Cars 


And with hope all fear allay. Unparalleled Service 
May your way be clean, if narrow, eae 

And with choicest blessings strewn! For tickets, rates, time-tables or 
May your heart be full of music other information see ticket agents. 


As the leafy woods in June! 
Selected. W. J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 


G. P. Ae A. G.' PA. 
“- CINCINNATI, O. 


To the Land of Easter 
In Thirty Hours 


THE CHICAGO AND FLORIDA LIMITED 


The finest and fastest train to the South leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, 
slaily via C. & E. J. R. R. at 1.02 p. m., reaching 


Jacksonville and St. Augustine, Florida, 


early next evening. 


This is a solid Pullman train, running via Nashville and Atlanta, and 
carries the following equipment: Day. coach, Chicago to Montgomery; 
Drawing-room sleeping car, Chicago to New Orleans; Drawing-room sleep- 
ing car to Thomasville, Ga.; double Drawing-room sleeping car to Tampa, 
FJa.; double Drawing-room and State-room sleeping car Chicago to St. 
Augustine. Dining cars serve all meals en route. 

For further information please call on nearest C. & E. I. R. Ticket 
Agent or address, W. H. RICHARDSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 
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